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EDITORS'    PREFACE. 

Theology  has  made  great  and  rapid  advances  in  recent 
years.  New  lines  of  investigation  have  been  opened  up, 
(resh  light  has  been  cast  upon  many  subjects  of  the  deepest 
interest,  and  the  historical  method  has  been  applied  with 
important  results.  This  has  prepared  the  way  for  a  Library 
of  Theological  Science,  and  has  created  the  demand  for  it. 
It  has  also  made  it  at  once  opportune  and  practicable  now 
to  secure  the  services  of  specialists  in  the  different  depart- 
ments of  Theology,  and  to  associate  them  in  an  enterprise 
which  will  furnish  a  record  of  Theological  inquiry  up  to 
date. 

This  Library  is  designed  to  cover  the  whole  field  of  Chris- 
tian Theology.  Each  volume  is  to  be  complete  in  itself, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  will  form  part  of  a  carefully 
planned  whole.  One  of  the  Editors  is  to  prepare  a  volume 
of  Theological  Encyclopedia  which  will  give  the  history 
and  literature  of  each  department,  as  well  as  of  Theology 
as  a  whole. 

The  Library  is  intended  to  form  a  series  of  Text-Books 
for  Students  of  Theology- 

The  Authors,  therefore,  aim  at  conciseness  and  compact- 
ness of  statement-  At  the  same  time,  they  have  in  view 
that  large  and  increasing  class  of  students,  in  other  depart- 
ments of  inquiry,  who  desire  to  have  a  systematic  and  thor- 
ough exposition  of  Theological  Science.     Technical  matters 
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will  therefore  be  thrown  into  the  form  of  notes,  and  the 
text  will  be  made  as  readable  and  attractive  IS  possible- 

The  Library  is  international  add  interconiessional-  It 
will  be  conducted  in  a  catholic  spirit,  and  in  the  interests 
of  Theology  as  a  science. 

Its  aim  will  be  to  give  full  and  impartial  statements  both 
of  the  results  of  Theoloeical  Science  and  of  the  questions 
which  are  still  at  issue  in  the  difTerent  departments- 

The  Authors  will  be  scholars  of  recognized  reputation  in 
the  several  branches  of  study  assigned  to  them.  They  will 
be  associated  with  each  other  and  with  the  Editors  in  the 
eflort  to  provide  a  series  of  volumes  which  may  adequately 
represent  the  present  condition  of  investigation,  and  indi- 
cate the  way  (or  further  progress- 
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TO 


The  Rev.  GEORGE  CLARK  HUTTON,  D.D. 


PREFACE. 


This  History  of  the  Reformation  has  been  written  with 
the  intention  of  describing  a  great  religious  movement 
amid  its  social  environment.  The  times  were  heroic,  and 
produced  great  men,  with  striking  individualities  not 
easily  weighed  in  modem  balances.  The  age  ia  sufficiently 
remote  to  compel  us  to  remember  that  while  the  morality 
of  one  century  can  be  judged  by  another,  the  men  who 
belong  to  it  must  be  judged  by  the  standard  of  their 
contemporaries,  and  not  altogether  by  oura  The  religious 
revival  was  set  in  a  framework  of  political,  intellectual, 
and  economic  changes,  and  cannot  be  disentangled  from 
its  surroundings  without  danger  of  mutilation.  All  these 
things  add  to  the  difficulty  of  description. 

My  excuse,  if  excuse  be  needed,  for  venturing  on  the 
task  is  that  the  period  is  one  to  which  I  have  devoted 
special  attention  for  many  years,  and  that  I  have  read 
and  re-read  most  of  the  original  contemporary  sources 
of  information.  While  full  use  has  been  made  of  the 
labours  of  predecessors  in  the  same  field,  no  chapter  in  the 
volume,  save  that  on  the  political  condition  of  Europe,  has 
been  written  without  constant  reference  to  contemporary 
evidenca 

A  History  of  the  Beformation,  it  appears  to  me,  must 
describe  five  distinct  but  related  things — the  social  and 
religious   conditions  of  the  age  out  of    which    the  great 
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movement  came ;  the  Lutheran  Seformation  down  to  1555, 
when  it  received  legal  recognition ;  the  Reformation  in 
countries  beyond  Germany  which  did  not  submit  to  the 
guidance  of  Luther;  the  issue  of  certain  portions  of  the 
religious  life  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  Anabaptism,  Socinian- 
ism,  and  Anti-Trinitarianism ;  and,  finally,  the  Counter- 
Beformation. 

The  second  follows  the  first  in  natural  succession ;  but 
the  third  was  almost  contemporary  with  the  second.  If 
the  Beformation  won  its  way  to  legal  recognition  earlier 
in  Gtermany  than  in  any  other  land,  its  beginnings  in 
France,  England,  and  perhaps  the  Netherlands,  had  ap- 
peared before  Luther  had  published  his  Theses.  I  have  not 
found  it  possible  to  describe  all  the  five  in  chronological 
order. 

This  volume  describes  the  eve  of  the  Reformation  and 
the  movement  itself  imder  the  guidance  of  Luther.  In  a 
second  volume  I  hope  to  deal  with  the  Reformation  beyond 
Germany,  with  Anabaptism,  Socinianism,  and  kindred 
matters  which  had  their  roots  far  back  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  with  the  Counter-Reformation. 

The  first  part  of  this  volume  deals  with  the  intellectual, 
social,  and  religious  life  of  the  age  which  gave  birth  to  the 
Reformation.  The  intellectual  life  of  the  times  has  been 
frequently  described,  and  its  economic  conditions  are  begin- 
ning to  attract  attention.  But  few  have  cared  to  investigate 
popular  and  family  religious  life  in  the  decades  before  the 
great  revival  Tet  for  the  history  of  the  Reformation 
movement  nothing  can  be  more  important  When  it  is 
studied,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  evangelical  revival  was 
not  a  unique  phenomenon,  entirely  unconnected  with  the 
immediate  past.  There  was  a  continuity  in  the  religious 
life  of  the  period.  The  same  hymns  were  sung  ia  public 
and  in  private  after  the  Reformation  which  had  been  in 
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use  before  Luther  raised  the  standard  of  revolt.  Many  of 
the  prayers  in  the  Beformation  liturgies  came  from  the 
service-books  of  the  mediaeval  Church.  Much  of  the 
family  instruction  in  religious  matters  received  by  the 
Beformers  when  they  were  children  was  in  turn  taught  by 
them  to  the  succeeding  generation.  The  great  Beformation 
had  its  roots  in  the  simple  evangelical  piety  which  had 
never  entirely  disappeared  in  the  mediaeval  Church. 
Luther's  teaching  was  recognised  by  thousands  to  be  no 
startling  novelty,  but  something  which  they  had  always 
at  heart  believed,  though  they  might  not  have  been  able 
to  formulate  it.  It  is  true  that  Luther  and  his  fellow- 
Beformers  taught  their  generation  that  Our  Lord,  Jesus 
Christ,  filled  the  whole  sphere  of  God,  and  that  other 
mediators  and  intercessors  were  superfluous,  and  that 
they  also  delivered  it  from  the  fear  of  a  priestly  caste ; 
but  men  did  not  receive  that  teaching  as  entirely  new; 
they  rather  accepted  it  as  something  they  had  always 
felt,  though  they  had  not  been  able  to  give  their  feelings 
due  and  complete  expression.  It  is  true  that  this  simple 
piety  had  been  set  in  a  framework  of  superstition,  and  that 
the  Church  had  been  generally  looked  upon  as  an  institution 
within' which  priests  exercised  a  secret  science  of  redemption 
through  their  power  over  the  sacraments;  but  the  old 
evangelical  piety  existed,  and  its  traces  can  be  found  when 
sought  for. 

A  portion  of  the  chapter  which  describes  the  family 
and  popular  religious  life  inmiediately  preceding  the  Be- 
formation has  already  appeared  in  the  London  Qvurlm'ly 
JSeview  for  October  1903. 

In  describing  the  beginnings  of  the  Lutheran  Beforma- 
tion, I  have  had  to  go  over  the  same  ground  covered  by  my 
chapter  on  "  Luther  "  contributed  to  the  second  volume  of 
the  Cambridge  Modern  History,  and  have  found  it  impossible 
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not  to  repeat  myself.  This  is  specially  the  case  with  the 
account  given  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  Indulgences. 
It  ought  to  be  said,  however,  that  in  view  of  certain 
strictures  on  the  earlier  work  by  Soman  Catholic  reviewers, 
I  have  gone  over  again  the  statements  made  about  Indul- 
gences by  the  great  mediaeval  theologians  of  the  thirteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  and  have  not  been  able  to  change 
the  opinions  previously  expressed. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  my  colleague,  Dr.  Denney,  and 
to  another  friend  for  the  care  they  have  taken  in  revising 
the  proof-sheets,  and  for  many  valuable  suggestions  which 
have  been  given  effect  ta 

THOMAS  M.  UNDSAT. 
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BOOK  I. 
ON  THE  EVE  OF  THE  REFORMATION. 

CHAPTER  L 

THE  PAPACY.* 

§  1.  daim,  to  Univenal  Supremaey. 

The  long  stntj^le  between  the  Medieval  Church  and  the 
Mediffival  Empire,  between  the  prieBt  and  the  warrior,* 
ended,  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  Hohenstaufens,  and  left  the  Papacy  sole 
inheritor  of  the  claim  of  ancient  Borne  to  be  eovereign  of 
the  oivilieed  world. 

Boma  caput  mvndi  rtgit  oriit  frma  rotwidi. 

'  SoDBOsa :  jlj^raliu  luper  qvittgut  liJn'ii  dwrelaHnm  {Btraatbmg, 
HSS}  i  Barchftrd,  Diarium  (ed.  b;  TtmaBce,  P&ris,  1883-1485),  in  3  tuU.  ; 
Bmtd,  tTamtuAiff  (ed,  by  Sinirock,  Berlin,  1S7S) ;  Deozinger,  SnAiridiim 
Symbolimim  at  D^mlionum,  qua  d»  rvhu  fidti  it  morvim  a  coneUiit 
acameyneii  et  tumniu  jxmlifieibaa,  tmanarvnl  (Wiirzbarg,  1900),  Sth  ed.  i 
Brier,  Dtr  Liber  Canedlana  Apoitoliax  vom  Jalirt  14SO  (Leipzig,  18BB) ; 
F&ber,  TraetMvt  de  Suiitt  Eedtrie  Flandu  (HemmiDgeii) ;  Hnmer, 
Selitlmetaui^  uid  JfamnbatKwtnmg  (Nos.  86,  119-12*  of  Htvdrackt 
itidtAeik  LM^raturwtrhe) ;  Hirbt,  QutZlea  mr  Oachiddi  da  PapMiant 
(Freiburg  L  B.  1S96) ;  T&ngl,  Dit  p&pilXiditn  KaaiiitiordnMngen  tun 
ltOO-1500  (iDnabmok,  1894];  »d  Da*  Tataeten  der  pUpttlicAen  Kirche 
IJiat.  da  InalUtOt/liT  Merreiehiteht  acKhiehitfarnhunif,  xiii.  1B92). 

Latib  Boosb:  "Janaa,"  The  Pope  and  the  Cmmeil  (London,  1869); 
HaroHk,  Bittory  0/  Dogma  (London,  IS9S),  Tola.  ti.  vii.  ;  Thudichen, 
FapMum  und  S^armation  (Leipzig,  1903} ;  Ealler,  PapiUum  vnd  Kirehtn- 
Rtform  (1908]  1  Le>,  CanUnidge  Modem  History  (Csmbiidge,  1902), 
ToL  t.  xii. 

'  "Id  hao  (*«.  eoolesik)  ejnaqne  poteat«te  duoa  eaae  gladioa,  apiritnalein 
Tldalicet  et  temporalem,  evftngelicia  dictii  iastruimnr.  .  .  .  Illc  saccrdalit, 
i*  maim  ragatn  et  tnUitum,  sed  ad  nutuni  et  [wtieDcEsm  lawnlB/ii  "  ;  Boni- 
Ikx  Tin.  la  the  Bull,  Unam  Saiatam. 
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Strong  and  masterful  Popes  had  for  centuries  insisted 
on  exercising  powers  which,  they  asserted,  belonged  to 
them  as  the  successors  of  St.  Peter  and  the  representatives 
of  Christ  upon  earth.  Ecclesiastical  jurists  had  translated 
their  assertions  into  legal  language,  and  had  expressed 
them  in  principles  borrowed  from  the  old  imperial  law. 
Precedents,  needed  by  the  legal  mind  to  unite  the  past  with 
the  present,  had  been  found  in  a  series  of  imaginary  papal 
judgments  extending  over  past  centuries.  The  forged 
decretals  of  the  pseudo-Isidor  (used  by  Pope  Nicholas  i.  in 
his  letter  of  866  A.D.  to  the  bishops  of  Gaul),  of  the  group 
of  canonists  who  supported  the  pretensions  of  Pope  Gregory 
VII.  (1073-1085), — Anselm  of  Lucca,  Deusdedit,  Cardinal 
BoDzio,  and  Gregory  of  Pavia, — gave  to  the  papal  claims  the 
semblance  of  the  sanction  of  antiquity.  The  Decretum  of 
Gratian,  issued  in  1150  from  Bologna,  then  the  most  famous 
Law  School  in  Etirope,  incorporated  all  these  earlier 
forgeries  and  added  new  ones.  It  displaced  the  older 
collections  of  Canon  Law  and  became  the  starting-point 
for  succeeding  canonists.  Its  mosaic  of  facts  and  false- 
hoods formed  the  basis  for  the  theories  of  the  imperial 
powers  and  of  the  universal  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishops  of 
Rome.^ 

The  picturesque  religious  background  of  this  conception 
of  the  Church  of  Christ  as  a  great  temporal  empire  had 
been  furnished  by  St.  Augustine,  although  probably  he 
would  have  been  the  first  to  protest  against  the  use  made, 
of  his  vision  of  the  City  of  God.  His  unfinished  master! 
piece,  De  Civitate  Dei,  in  which  with  a  devout  and  glowing 
imagination  he  had  contrasted  the  Civitas  Terrena,  or  the 
secular  State  founded  on  conquest  and  maintained  by  fraud 
and  violence,  with  the  Kingdom  of  God,  which  he  identified 
with  the  visible  ecclesiastical  society,  had  filled  the 
imagination  of  all  Christians  in  the  days  immediately 
preceding  the  dissolution  of  the  Soman  Empire  of  the 
West,  and  had  contributed  in  a  remarkable  degree  to  the 

^  A  succinct  account  of  these  forgeries  will  be  found  in  "Janus,*    The 
Poj)e  and  the  Council  (London,  1869),  p.  94. 
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final  overthrow  of  the  last  remains  of  a  cnUured  p 
It  became  the  sketch  outline  which  the  jurists  of  the 
Roman  Curia  gradually  filled  in  with  details  b;  their 
strictly  defined  and  legally  expressed  claim  of  the  £oman 
Pontiff  to  a  universal  junsdictioD|[l  Its  living  but  poetically 
indefinite  ideas  were  transformed  into  clearly  defined  l^al 
principles  found  ready-made  in  the  all-embracing  juris- 
prudence of  the  ancient  empire,  and  were  analysed  and 
exhibited  in  definite  claims  to  rule  and  to  judge  in  every 
department  of  human  activity.  When  poetic  thoughts, 
which  from  their  very  nature  Btretch  forward  towards  and 
melt  in  the  infinite,  are  imprisoned  within  legal  formulas 
and  are  changed  into  principles  of  practical  jurisprudence, 
they  lose  all  their  distinctive  character,  and  the  creation 
which  embodies  them  becomes  very  different  from  what 
it  was  meant  to  be.  The  mischievous  activity  of  the 
Roman  canonists  actually  transformed  the  Civitaa  Dei  of 
the  glorious  vision  of  St.  Augustine  into  that  Civitas 
Terrena  which  he  reprobated,  and  the  ideal  Kingdom  of 
God  became  a  vulgar  earthly  monarchy,  with  all  the 
accompaniments  of  conquest,  fraud,  and  violence  which, 
according  to  the  great  theoli^ian  of  the  West,  naturally 
belonged  to  such  a  society.  But  the  glamour  of  the  City 
of  God  long  remained  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  gifted  and  pious 
men  during  the  earlier  Middle  Ages,  when  they  contem- 
plated the  visible  ecclesiastical  empire  ruled  by  the  Bishop 
of  Rome. 

The  requirements  of  the  practical  religion  of  everyday 
life  were  also  believed  to  be  in  the  posseeeion  of  this 
ecclesiastical  monarchy  to  give  and  to  withhold.  For  it 
was  the  almost  universal  belief  of  mediaeval  piety  that  the 
mediation  of  a  priest  was  essential  to  salvation ;  and  the 
priesthood  was  an  integral  part  of  this  monarchy,  and  did 
not  exist  outside  its  boundaries.  "No  good  Catholic 
Christian  doubted  that  in  spiritual  things  the  clergy  were 
the  divinely  appointed  superiors  of  the  laity,  that  this 
power  proceeded  from  the  right  of  the  priests  to  celebrate 
the  sacraments,  that  the  Pope  was  the  real  posaeesor  of 
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this  power,  aod  was  far  eaperior  to  all  secular  authority." ' 
Id  the  decudes  immedtstelj  preceding  the  Reformation, 
maDy  an  educated  man  might  have  doubts  about  this 
power  of  the  clergy  over  the  spiritual  and  eternal  welfare 
of  men  and  women ;  but  when  it  came  to  the  point,  almost 
no  one  could  venture  to  say  that  there  was  nothing  in  it. 
And  so  long  as  the  feeling  remained  that  there  might  be 
something  in  it,  the  anxieties,  to  say  the  least,  which 
Christian  men  and  women  could  not  help  having  when  they 
looked  forward  to  an  unknown  future,  made  kings  and 
peoples  hesitate  before  they  offered  detiance  to  the  Pope 
and  the  clergy.  The  spiritual  powers  which  were  believed 
to  come  from  the  exclusive  possession  of  priesthood  and 
Sacramento  went  for  much  in  increasing  the  aathoiity  of 
the  papal  empire  and  in  binding  it  tc^tber  in  one  com- 
pact wliole. 

In  the  earlier  Middle  Ages  the  claims  of  the  Papacy 
to  universal  supremacy  had  been  urged  and  defended  by 
ecclesiastical  jurists  alone ;  but  in  the  thirteenth  century 
theology  also  began  to  state  them  from  its  own  point  of 
view.  Thomas  Aquinas  set  himself  to  prove  that  sub- 
mission to  the  Koraan  Pontiff  was  necessary  for  every 
human  being.  He  declared  tlmt,  under  the  law  of  the  New 
Testament,  the  king  must  be  subject  to  the  priest  to  the 
extent  that,  if  kings  proved  to  be  heretics  or  schismutics, 
the  Bishop  of  Borne  was  entitled  to  deprive  them  of  all 
kingly  authority  by  releasing  subjects  from  their  ordinary 
obedience.* 

The  fullest  expression  of  this  temporal  and  spiritual 
supremacy  claimed  by  the  Bishops  of  Eome  is  to  be  found 
in  Pope  Innocent  iv.'a  Comrruntary  on  the  Decretals'  (1243- 
1254),  and  in  the  Bull,  Unam  Sanctum,  published  by  Pope 
Boniface  Vlll.  in   1302.     But  succeeding  Bishops  of  Borne 

1  Hsmack,  lliitory  (^  Dojma,  vi.  132  n.  (Eng.  trans.). 

*  Compare  his  Opuxaia  ayntra  trrorvi  Ora-eoram;  De  ngimine  prlnn'piim. 
(The  finit  two  books  were  written  by  Tlioiiiua  and  the  other  two  probably  bj 
Tolomeo  (Ptolomieua)  of  Lucca,) 

*  Apparaiut  tuper  quinpie  libru  Decrelalium  (Strassburg,  liW}> 
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in  no  way  abated  their  pretensions  to  universal  sovereignty. 
The  same  claims  were  made  during  the  Exile  at  Avignon 
and  in  the  days  of  the  Great  Schism.  They  were  asserted 
by  Pope  Pius  ll.  in  his  Bull,  Execrabilis  et  pristims  (1459), 
and  by  Pope  Leo  x.  on  the  very  eve  of  the  Beformation,  in 
his  Bull,  Ptutor  jSlemm  (1516);  while  Pope  Alexander  VI. 
(Rodrigo  Boi^),  acting  as  the  lord  of  the  universe,  made 
over  the  New  World  to  Isabella  of  Castile  and  to  Ferdinand 
of  Aragon  by  l^al  deed  of  gift  in  his  Bull,  Ivier  aetera 
divincB  (May  4th,  1493).^ 

The  power  claimed  in  these  documents  was  a  twofold 
supremacy,  temporal  and  spiritual 

§  2,  The  Temporal  Supremacy. 

The  former,  stated  in  its  widest  extent,  was  the  right 
to  depose  kings,  free  their  subjects  from  their  allegiance, 
and  bestow  tbeir  territories  on  another.     It  could  only  be 

>  Full  quotatioDB  from  tbs  Bulls,  Unnm  Sandam  and  Inter  axttTa  dMnie, 
an  to  be  found  in  Uirbt'a  QuttUn  tur  OachitAlt  dtt  PapMumi  (Leipzig, 
18SG),  pp.  SB,  107.  The  Bolls,  ExeenOniU  ftnd  PikIot  jSltnnu,  azo  in 
Denzinger,  Enehiridiim  (WUnbnrg,  1900),  9th  ed.  pp.  172,  174. 

The  Deed  of  Gift  oftlie  American  Continent  to  laabella  and  Ferdinutd  b 
Id  the  Sth  aeation  of  the  Bull,  Iider  caUra  dinina.  It  ja  a«  folloini  :— 
"Motaproprio  .  .  .  de  nostra  mera  libenlitate  et  ex  certa  edentia  ao  de 
*posto)ic<e  potestatlB  plenitudine  omucs  insulas  et  terras  firmas  inrentas 
et  inveniendaa,  detectas  et  detegendas  -rersus  Occideotem  et  Heridiem 
(abrivaudo  et  oonstmenilo  nnam  lincam  »  Polo  Artico  scilicet  Septentrione 
ad  Polum  Antartionm  scilicet  Heridiem,  sive  term  linna  et  insula  inventte 
et  inveniends  sint  Tersas  Indiam  aat  Terms  aliam  quaracnmqne  partem, 
qiue  line*  distot  a  qnalibet  inaulanim,  quie  Tulgariter  noncupantur  de 
los  Azorea  ;  cabo  Tierde,  centnin  leucU  versus  Occidenl«m  et  Meridiein; 
ita  quod  omnes  insntie  et  terne  lirniie,  repertje  et  reperiends,  detaotea  et 
detegeudte,  a  pnefata  linea  versus  Occidentem  et  Heridiem  per  alium 
Segem  ant  Prindpem  Christiaiinm  non  fuerint  actualiCer  possessB  tuque  ad 
diem  nativititis  Domini  Nostri  Jesu  Cbristi  proximi  prsteritum  ,  .  . 
auctoriUte  omuipotentia  Dei  nobis  in  B«ato  Petro  canpessa,  ac  Ticaiins  Jesu 
Christi,  qua  fungimur  in  terris,  cum  omnibus  illanim  ilominiis,  civitatibus, 
csstris,  locis  et  villis,  juribuaque  et  jurisdictionibus  so  pertinentiis  univeris, 
Tobis  hferedibusque  et  successorilius  vestria  in  perpetuum  teDore  prfcsintium 
donamus.  .  .  .  Vosque  et  hierrdcB  ac  successores  piefatos  illarum  domiuo* 
cam  plena,  libera  et  omnimoda  potestate,  auctoritate  et  jurisdictione  faciuos, 
eonstitnimns  et  dejHitanius." 
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eDforcad  when  the  Pope  fonnd  a  stiooger  potentate  willing 
to  carry  out  his  ordera,  and  was  natoially  but  rarely 
exercised.  Two  instances,  however,  occurred  not  lot^ 
before  the  Reformation.  George  Fodiebrod,  the  King  of 
Bohemia,  ofTended  the  Bishop  of  Borne  by  insisting  that 
the  Soman  See  should  keep  the  bargain  made  with  his 
GusBite  subjects  at  the  Council  of  Basel.  He  was  summoned 
to  Borne  to  be  tried  as  a  heretic  by  Pope  Fius  n.  in  1464, 
and  by  Pope  Paul  ii.  in  1465,  and  was  declared  by  the 
latter  to  be  deposed  ;  hie  subjects  were  released  from  their 
allegiance,  and  his  kingdom  was  offered  to  Matthias  Cor- 
vinuB,  the  King  of  Hungary,  who  gladly  accepted  the  offer, 
and  a  protracted  and  Upody  war  was  the  consequence. 
Later  still,  in  1511,  Pope  Julius  n.  excommunicated  the 
King  of  Navarre,  and  empowered  any  neighbouring  king  to 
seize  his  dominions — an  offer  readily  accepted  by  Ferdinand 
of  Aragon.' 

It  was  generally,  however,  in  more  indirect  ways  that 
this  claim  to  temporal  supremacy,  i.e.  to  direct  the  policy, 
and  to  be  the  final  arbiter  in  the  actions  of  temporal 
sovereigns,  made  itself  felt.  A  great  potentate,  placed 
over  the  loosely  formed  kingdoms  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
hesitated  to  provoke  a  contest  with  an  authority  which 
was  able  to  give  religious  sanction  to  the  rebellion  of 
powerful  feudal  nobles  seeking  a  Intimate  pretext  for 
defying  him,  or  which  could  deprive  his  subjects  of  the 
external  consolations  of  religion  by  laying  the  whole  or 
part  of  his  dominions  under  an  interdict.  We  are  not  to 
suppose  that  the  exercise  of  this  claim  of  temporal  supre- 
macy was  always  an  evil  thing.  Time  after  time  the 
actions  and  interference  of  right-minded  Popes  proved  that 
the  temporal  supremacy  of  the  Bishop  of  Pome  meant  that 
moral  considerations  must  have  due  weight  attached  to 
them  in  the  international  affairs  of  Europe ;  and  this  fact, 

'  The  eiconnnQnication,  with  its  oonsequencoi,  vm  used  to  threjtuu 
Qaeen  Elizabeth  bj  the  AnihusMlar  of  Philip  it.  in  1559  (Ca/emiar  of  Lellm 
and  Slalt  Fapen  relating  io  English  affairi  prentrvtd  princij<aily  in  Ikt 
Arehiva  of  Simancas,  i.  6'Z,  Loadou,  1892), 
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recognised  sud  felt,  accounted  largely  for  much  of  tbe 
practical  acqnieBcenoe  in  the  papal  claima  But  from  the 
time  when  the  Papacy  became,  on  ita  temporal  side,  an 
Italian  power,  and  when  its  international  policy  had  for 
ite  chief  motive  to  increase  the  political  prestige  of  the 
Bishop  of  Borne  within  the  Italian  peninsula,  the  moral 
standard  of  ths  papal  court  was  hopelessly  lowered,  and 
it  no  longer  had  even  the  aemblanee  of  representing  morality 
in  the  international  afTairs  of  Europe.  The  change  may 
be  roaghly  dated  from  the  pontificate  of  Pope  Sixtus  iv. 
(1471-1484),  or  from  the  birth  of  Luther  (November  10th, 
1483).  The  possession  of  the  Papacy  gave  this  advantage 
to  Sixtua  over  his  contemporaries  in  Italy,  that  he  "  was 
relieved  of  all  ordinary  considerations  of  decency,  con- 
sistency, or  prudence,  because  his  position  aa  Pope  saved 
him  from  serious  disaster."  The  divine  authority,  assumed 
by  the  Popes  as  the  representatives  of  Christ  upon  earth, 
meant  for  Sixtua  and  his  immediate  successors  that  they 
were  above  the  requirements  of  common  morality,  and  hod 
the  right  for  themaelvea  or  for  their  alliea  to  break  the 
moat  solemn  treaties  when  it  suited  their  shifting  policy. 

§  3.  The  Spiritual  Supremaci/, 

The  ecclesiastical  supremacy  was  gradually  interpreted 
to  mean  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome  was  the  one  or  universal 
bishop  in  whom  all  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  powers 
were  summed  up,  and  that  all  other  membera  of  the 
hierarchy  were  simply  delegates  selected  by  him  for  the 
purposes  of  administration.  On  thia  interpretation,  the 
Bishop  of  Some  waa  the  absolute  monarch  over  a  kingdom 
which  was  called  spiritual,  but  which  was  as  thoroughly 
material  ae  were  those  of  France,  Spain,  or  England.  For, 
according  to  mediaeval  ideas,  men  were  spiritual  if  they  bad 
taken  ordera,  or  were  under  monastic  vows ;  fields,  drains, 
and  fences  were  spiritual  things  if  they  were  Churoh  pro- 
perty ;  a  house,  a  bam,  or  a  byre  was  a  spiritual  thing, 
if  it  stood  on  land  belonging  to  the  Church.     This  papal 
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kingdom,  miscalled  spiritual,  lay  scattered  over  Europe  in 
diocesan  lands,  convent  estates,  and  parish  glebes — winter- 
woven  in  the  web  of  the  ordinary  kingdoms  and  princi- 
palities of  Europe.  It  was  part  of  the  Pope's  claim  to 
spiritual  supremacy  that  his  subjects  (the  clergy)  owed  no 
allegiance  to  the  monarch  within  whose  territories  they 
resided ;  that  they  lived  outside  the  sphere  of  civil  legis- 
lation and  taxation ;  and  that  they  were  under  special  laws 
imposed  on  them  by  their  supreme  spiritual  ruler,  and 
paid  taxes  to  him  and  to  him  alone.  The  claim  to  spiritual 
supremacy  therefore  involved  endless  interference  with  the 
rights  of  temporal  sovereignty  in  every  country  in  Europe, 
and  things  civU  and  things  sacred  were  so  inextricably 
mixed  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  speak  of  the  Seforma- 
tion  as  a  purely  religious  movement  It  was  also  an 
endeavour  to  put  an  end  to  the  exemption  of  the  Church 
and  its  possessions  from  all  secular  control,  and  to  her  con- 
stant encroachment  on  secular  territory. 

To  show  how  this  claim  for  spiritual  supremacy  tres- 
passed continually  on  the  domain  of  secular  authority  and 
created  a  spirit  of  unrest  all  over  Europe,  we  have  only 
to  look  at  its  exercise  in  the  matter  of  patronage  to  bene- 
fices, to  the  way  in  which  the  common  law  of  the  Church 
interfered  with  the  special  civil  laws  of  European  States, 
and  to  the  increasing  burden  of  papal  requisitions  of  money. 

In  the  case  of  bishops,  the  theory  was  that  the  dean 
and  chapter  elected,  and  that  the  bishop-elect  had  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  Pope.  This  procedure  provided  for  the 
selection  locally  of  a  suitable  spiritual  ruler,  and  also  for 
the  supremacy  of  the  head  of  the  Church.  The  mediaeval 
bishops,  however,  were  temporal  lords  of  great  influence 
in  the  civil  affairs  of  the  kingdom  or  principality  within 
which  their  dioceses  were  placed,  and  it  was  naturally  an 
object  of  interest  to  kings  and  princes  to  secure  men 
who  would  be  faithful  to  themselves.  Hence  the  tendency 
was  for  the  civil  autliorities  to  interfere  more  or  less  in 
episcopal  appointmenta  Tliis  frequently  resulted  in  making 
these  elections  a  matter  of  conflict  between  the  head  of 
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the  Church  in  Home  and  the  head  of  the  State  in  Frince, 
England,  or  Germany ;  in  which  case  the  rights  of  the 
dean  and  chapter  were  commonly  of  email  account.  The 
contest  was  in  the  nature  of  things  almost  inevitable  even 
when  the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical  powers  were  actuated 
by  the  best  motives,  and  when  both  sought  to  appoint 
men  competent  to  dischai^e  the  duties  of  the  position  with 
ability.  But  the  beet  motives  were  not  always  active. 
Diocesan  rents  were  large,  and  the  incomes  of  bishops  made 
excellent  provision  for  the  favourite  followers  of  kings  and 
of  Popes,  and  if  the  revenues  of  one  see  failed  to  express 
royal  or  papal  favour  adequately,  the  favourite  could  be 
appointed  to  eeveral  sees  at  once.  Papal  nepotism  became 
a  byword ;  but  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  kingly 
nepotism  also  existed.  Pope  Sixttts  T.  insisted  on  appoint- 
ing a  retainer  of  his  nephew.  Cardinal  Giuliano  della  Bovere, 
to  the  see  of  Modrus  in  Hungaiy,  and  after  a  contest  of 
three  years  carried  his  point  in  1483;  and  Matthias 
Corvinus,  King  of  Hungary,  gave  the  archbishopric  of  Gran 
to  Ippolito  d'Este,  a  youth  under  age,  and  after  a  two 
years'  stru^le  compelled  the  Pope  to  confirm  the  appoint- 
ment in  1487. 

During  the  fourteenth  century  the  Papacy  endeavoured 
to  obtain  a  more  complete  control  over  ecclesiaetical  ap- 
pointmeuts  by  means  of  the  system  of  Beseroaiums  which 
figures  so  lai^ely  in  local  ecclesiaetical  af^rs  to  the  dis- 
credit of  the  Papacy  during  the  years  before  the  Eefonnation. 
For  at  least  a  century  earlier,  Popes  had  been  accustomed 
to  declare  on  various  pretexts  that  certain  benefices  were 
vacanUa  apitd  Sedem  Apoatolicam,  which  meant  that  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  reserved  the  appointment  for  himself. 
Pope  John  xxn.  (1316—1334),  founding  on  such  previous 
practice,  laid  down  a  aeries  of  rules  stating  what  benefices 
were  to  be  reserved  for  the  papal  patronage.  The  osten- 
sible reason  for  this  legislation  was  to  prevent  the  growing 
evil  of  pluralities  ;  but,  as  in  all  cases  of  papal  lawmaking, 
these  Constiiutionea  Jokanninm  bad  the  effect  of  binding 
ecclesiastically  all  patrons  but  the  Popes  themselves.     For 
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the  Popes  always  maintained  that  they  alone  were  superior 
to  the  laws  which  they  made.  They  were  stywa  legem  or 
kgibiis  dbsoluti,  and  their  dispensations  could  always  set 
aside  their  legislation  when  it  suited  their  purpose.  Under 
these  constitutions  of  Pope  John  xxu.,  when  sees  were 
vacant  owing  to  the  invalidation  of  an  election  they  were 
reserved  to  the  Pope.  Thus  we  find  that  there  was  a 
disputed  election  to  the  see  of  Dunkeld  in  133 7,  and  after 
some  years'  litigation  at  Borne  the  election  was  quashed, 
and  Richard  de  Pilmor  was  appointed  bishop  auctarUate 
apostolica.  The  see  of  Dunkeld  was  declared  to  be  reserved 
to  the  Pope  for  the  appointment  of  the  two  succeeding 
bishops  at  least.^  This  system  of  Reservations  was  gradu- 
ally extended  under  the  successors  of  Pope  John  xxii.,  and 
was  applied  to  benefices  of  every  kind  all  over  Europe,  until 
it  would  be  difficult  to  say  what  piece  of  ecclesiastical  pre- 
ferment escaped  the  papal  net.  There  exists  in  the  town 
library  in  Trier  a  MS.  of  the  Rules  of  the  Roman  Chancery 
on  which  someone  has  sketched  the  head  of  a  Pope,  with 
the  l^end  issuing  from  the  mouth,  Reservamus  omnia,  which 
somewhat  roughly  represents  the  contents  of  the  book.  In 
the  end,  the  assertion  was  made  that  the  Holy  See  owned 
all  benefices,  and,  in  the  universal  secularisation  of  the 
Church  which  the  half  century  before  the  Reformation 
witnessed,  the  very  Rules  of  the  Roman  Chancery  contained 
the  lists  of  prices  to  be  charged  for  various  benefices, 
whether  with  or  without  cure  of  souls ;  and  in  completing 
the  bargain  the  purchaser  could  always  procure  a  clause 
setting  aside  the  civil  rights  of  patrona 

On  the  other  hand,  ecclesiastical  preferments  always 
implied  the  holders  being  liferented  in  lands  and  in 
monies,  and  the  right  to  bestow  these  temporalities  was 
protected  by  the  laws  of  most  European  countries.  Thus 
the  ever-extending  papal  reservations  of  benefices  led  to 
continual  conflicts  between  the  laws  of  the  Church — in  this 
case  latterly  the  Rules  of  the  Roman  Chancery — and  the 
laws  of  the  European  States.     Temporal  rulers  sought  to 

^  SeoUisk  ffistorieal  JUview,  i.  818-820. 
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protect  themselves  and  their  subjects  by  statntes  of  iV<K- 
munire  and  others  of  a  like  ktud,'  or  else  made  bargains 
with  the  Popes,  which  took  the  form  of  Ctmcordatt,  like 
that  of  Bourges  (1438)  and  that  of  Vienna  (1448). 
Neither  statutes  nor  bargains  were  of  much  avail  against 
the  snperior  diplomacy  of  the  Papacy,  and  the  dread  which 
its  supposed  possession  of  spiritual  powers  inspired  in  all 
classes  of  people.  A  Concordat  was  always  represented 
by  papal  lawyers  to  be  binding  only  so  loug  as  the  good- 
will of  the  Pope  maintained  it ;  and  there  was  a  deep-seated 
feeling  throaghout  the  peoples  of  Europe  that  the  Church 
was,  to  use  the  language  of  the  peasants  of  Germany,  "  the 
Pope's  House,"  and  that  he  had  a  right  to  deal  freely  with 
its  property.  Pious  and  patriotic  men,  like  Gascoigne  in 
England,  deplored  the  evil  effects  of  the  papal  reservatiotu ; 
but  they  saw  no  remedy  unless  the  Almighty  changed  the 
heart  of  the  Holy  Father ;  and,  after  the  failures  of  the 
Concillar  attempts  at  reform,  a  sullen  hopelessness  seemed 
to  have  taken  possession  of  the  minds  of  men,  until  Luther 
taught  them  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  indefinable 
power  that  the  Pope  and  the  clei^  claimed  to  possess  over 
the  spiritual  and  eternal  welfare  of  men  and  women. 

To  Pope  John  xxil  (1316-1334)  belongs  the  credit 
or  discredit  of  creating  for  the  Papacy  a  machinery  for 
gathering  in  money  for  its  support     His  situation  rendered 
this  almost  mevitabla     On  his  accession  he  found  himself 
with  an  empty  treasury ;  be  had  to  incur  debts  in  order 
to   live ;  he  had  to   provide   for  a  costly   war   with   the 
Visconti ;  and  he  had  to  leave  money  to  enable  his  suc- 
cessors to  carry  out  his  temporal  pohcy.     Few  Fopee  lived 
BO  plainly ;  his  money-getting  was  not  for  personal  luxury, 
but  for  the  supposed  requirements  of  the  papal  policy.     He  . 
was  the  first  Pope  who  systematically  made  the  dispensa-  1 
tion  of  grace,  temporal  and  eternal,  a  source  of  revenue.  I 
Hitherto  the  chat^es  made  by  the  papal  Chancery  bad 

'  The  two  Englisli  itatutsa  of  Pramutiire  are  printed  in  Ge«  uiil  Hardy, 
Doeununit  Uturtratit^  aj  Siiglhh  Cktirck  Ilittory  (Loudon,  1806},  pp.  103, 
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been,  ostensibly  at  least,  for  actual  work  done — fees  for 
clerking  and  registration,  and  so  on.  John  made  the  fees 
proportionate  to  the  grace  dispensed,  or  to  the  power  of 
the  recipient  to  pay.  He  and  bis  successors  made  the 
Tithes,  the  Annates,  Procurations,  Fees  for  the  bestowment 
of  the  Pallium,  the  Medii  Fruetus,  Subsidies,  and  Dispensa- 
tions,  regular  sources  of  revenua 

The  Tithe — a  tenth  of  all  ecclesiastical  incomes  for 
the  service  of  the  Papacy — had  been  levied  occasionally 
for  extraordinary  purposes,  such  as  crusades.  It  was 
still  supposed  to  be  levied  for  special  purposes  only,  but 
necessary  occasions  became  almost  continuous,  and  the 
exactions  were  fiercely  resented.  When  Alexander  VL 
levied  the  TUhe  in  1500,  he  was  allowed  to  do  so  in  Eng- 
land. The  French  clergy,  however,  refused  to  pay ;  they 
were  excommunicated;  the  University  of  Paris  declared 
the  excommunication  unlawful,  and  the  Pope  had  to 
withdraw. 

The  Annates  were  an  ancient  charga  From  the  b^in- 
ning  of  the  twelfth  century  the  incoming  incumbent  of  a 
benefice  had  to  pay  over  his  first  year's  income  for  local 
uses,  such  as  the  repairs  on  ecclesiastical  buildings,  or  as  a 
solatium  to  the  heirs  of  the  deceased  incumbent  From 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  prelates  and 
princes  were  sometimes  permitted  by  the  Popes  to  exact 
it  of  entrants  into  benefice&  One  of  the  earliest  recorded 
instances  was  when  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was 
allowed  to  use  the  Anruites  of  his  province  for  a  period 
of  seven  years  from  1245,  for  the  purpose  of  liquidating 
the  debts  on  his  cathedral  church.  Pope  John  xxii.  began 
to  appropriate  them  for  the  purposes  of  the  Papacy.  His 
predecessor  Clement  v.  (1305—1314)  had  demanded  all 
the  Annates  of  England  and  Scotland  for  a  period  of  three 
years  from  1316.  In  1316  John  made  a  much  wider 
demand,  and  in  terms  which  showed  that  he  was  prepared 
to  regard  the  Annates  as  a  permanent  tax  for  the  general 
purposes  of  the  Papacy.  It  is  difficult  to  trace  the  stages 
of  the  gradual  universal  enforcement  of  this  tax ;  but  in 
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tbe  decades  before  the  KeEormatioD  it  was  oommonly 
imposed,  and  avenges  had  been  struck  as  to  its  amoont^ 
"  Tbej  consisted  of  a  portion,  usually  computed  at  one-half, 
of  the  estimated  revenue  of  all  benefices  worth  more  than 
25  florins.  Thus  the  archbishopric  of  Bouen  was  taxed 
at  12,000  florins,  and  tbe  little  see  of  Grenoble  at  300; 
the  great  abbacy  of  St.  Denis  at  6000,  and  the  little 
St.  Cipriao  Foictiers  at  33  ;  while  all  the  parish  cures 
in  France  were  uniformly  rated  at  24  ducats,  equivalent 
to  about  30  florins."  Archbishoprics  were  subject  to  a 
special  tax  as  the  price  of  the  FalUum,  and  this  was  often 
very  large. 

The  ProeuratioTiet  were  tbe  charges,  commuted  to 
money  payments,  which  bishops  and  archdeacons  were 
authorised  to  make  for  their  personal  expenses  while  on 
their  tours  of  visitation  throughout  their  dioceses.  The 
Popes  began  by  demanding  a  share,  and  ended  by  often 
claiming  the  whole  of  these  sums. 

Fope  John  xxn.  was  the  first  to  require  that  the 
incomes  of  vacant  benefices  (medii  frudus)  should  be  paid 
over  to  the  papal  treasury  during  the  vacancies.  The 
earliest  instance  dates  from  1331,  when  a  demand  was 
made  for  the  income  of  the  vacant  archbishopric  of  Gran 
in  Hungary ;  and  it  soon  became  the  custom  to  insist  that 
the  stipends  of  all  vacant  benefices  should  be  paid  into  the 
papal  treasury. 

Finally,  the  Fopes  declared  it  to  be  their  r^ht  to 
require  special  subsidies  from  ecclesiastical  provinces,  and 
great  preasure  was  put  on  the  people  to  pay  these  so-called 
free-will  offerings. 

Besides  the  sums  which  poured  into  the  papal  treasury 
from  these  r^ular  sources  of  income,  irregular  sources 
afforded  still  lai^er  amounts  of  money.  Countless  dis- 
pensations were  issued  on  payment  of  fees  for  all  manner 
of  breaches  of  canonical  and  moral  law — dispensations  for 
marriages  within  the  prohibited  degrees,  for  holding  plural- 
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ities,  for  acquiring  unjust  gains  in  trade  or  otherwise.  This 
demoralising  traffic  macie  the  Boman  treasury  the  partner 
in  all  kinds  of  iniquitous  actions,  and  Luther,  in  his  address 
To  the  NcibUity  of  the  Chrman  Nation  respecting  the  Beforma- 
tion  of  the  Christian  JBstate,  could  fitly  describe  the  Court  of 
the  Boman  Curia  as  a  place  "  where  vows  were  annulled, 
where  the  monk  gets  leave  to  quit  his  Order,  where  priests 
can  enter  the  married  life  for  money,  where  bastards  can 
become  legitimate,  and  dishonour  and  shame  may  arrive 
at  high  honours;  all  evil  repute  and  disgrace  is  knighted 
and  ennobled."  "There  is,"  he  adds,  "a  buying  and  a 
selling,  a  changing,  blustering  and  bargaining,  cheating  and 
lying,  robbing  and  stealing,  debauchery  and  villainy,  and 
all  kinds  of  contempt  of  God  that  Antichrist  could  not 
reign  worse." 

The  vast  sums  of  money  obtained  in  these  ways  do  not 
represent  the  whole  of  the  funds  which  flowed  from  all 
parts  of  Europe  into  the  papal  treasury.  The  Boman 
Curia  was  the  highest  court  of  appeal  for  the  whole  Church 
of  the  West.  In  any  c^se  this  involved  a  large  amount 
of  law  business,  with  the  inevitable  legal  expenses;  but 
the  Curia  managed  to  attract  to  itself  a  large  amount 
of  business  which  might  have  been  easily  settled  in  the 
episcopal  or  metropolitan  courta  This  was  done  in  pur- 
suance of  a  double  policy — an  ecclesiastical  and  a  financial 
ona  The  half  century  before  the  Beformation  saw  the 
overthrow  of  feudalism  and  the  consolidation  of  kinglv 
absolutism,  and  something  similar  was  to  be  seen  in  the 
Papacy  as  well  as  among  the  principalities  of  Europe. 
Just  as  the  kingly  absolutism  triumphed  when  the  heredi- 
tary feudal  magnates  lost  their  power,  so  papal  absolutism 
could  only  become  an  accomplished  fact  when  it  could 
trample  upon  an  episcopate  deprived  of  its  ecclesiastical 
independence  and  inherent  powers  of  ruling  and  judging. 
The  Episcopate  was  weakened  in  many  ways, — by  exempt- 
ing abbacies  from  episcopal  control,  by  encouraging  the 
mendicant  monks  to  become  the  rivals  of  the  parish 
clergy,  and  so  on, — but  the  most  potent  method  of  de- 
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grading  it  was  by  encouraging  people  with  eccleeiaatical 
complaints  to  pass  by  the  episcopal  courtB  and  to  carry 
their  cases'  directly  to  the  Fope.  Nationalities,  men  were 
told,  had  no  place  within  the  Catholic  Church.  Eome  was 
the  common  fatherland,  and  the  Fope  the  nniversal  bishop 
and  judge  ordinary.  His  judgment,  which  was  always 
final,  could  be  had  directly.  In  this  way  men  were 
enticed  to  take  their  pleas  straight  to  the  Fope.  Ko 
doubt  this  involved  sending  a  messenger  to  Italy  with  a 
Btatement  of  the  plea  and  a  request  for  a  hearing ;  but  it 
did  not  neceeaarily  involve  that  the  trial  should  take  place 
at  Rome.  The  central  power  could  delegate  its  authority, 
and  the  trial  could  take  place  wherever  the  Pope  might 
appoint.  But  the  conception  undoubtedly  did  increase 
largely  the  business  of  the  courts  actually  held  in  Rome, 
and  oansed  a  flow  of  money  to  the  imperial  city.  The 
Popes  were  also  ready  to  lend  monies  to  impoverished 
litigants,  for  which,  of  course,  heavy  interest  was  chaiged. 

The  onmienBe  amount  of  business  which  was  tbui 
directed  into  the  papal  chancery  from  all  parts  ot  Europe 
required  a  horde  of  ofGcials,  whose  salaries  were  provided 
partly  from  the  incomes  of  reserved  benefices  all  over 
Europe,  and  partly  from  the  fees  and  bribes  of  the  litigants. 
The  papal  law-courta  were  notoriously  dilatory,  rapacious, 
and  venaL  Every  document  had  to  pass  through  an  in- 
credible number  of  hands,  and  pay  a  corresponding  number 
of  fees ;  and  the  costs  of  suits,  heavy  enough  according  to 
the  prescribed  rule  of  the  chancery,  were  increased  im- 
mensely beyond  the  regular  charges  by  others  which  did 
not  appear  on  the  official  tables.  Cases  are  on  record 
where  the  IrU/s  obtained  cost  from  twenty-four  to  forty- 
one  times  the  amount  of  the  legitimate  official  chaises. 
The  Roman  Church  had  become  a  law-court,  not  of  the 
most  reputable  kind,  —  an  arena  of  rival  litigants,  a 
chancery  of  writers,  notaries,  and  tax-gathererB,-^where 
transactions  about  privileges,  dispensations,  buying  of  bene- 
fices, etc.,  were  carried  on,  and  where  suitors  went  wandering 
with  their  petitions  from  the  door  of  one  office  to  another. 
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During  the  tmlf  century  which  preceded  the  Eefor- 
matioD,  thii^  went  from  bad  to  worsa  The  fears  arouaed 
hj  the  attempts  at  a  reform  through  General  Councils 
had  died  down,  and  the  Curia  had  no  desire  to  reform 
itself.  The  venality  and  rapacity  increased  wbeD  Popes 
b^an  to  sell  offices  in  the  papal  court.  Boniface  ix. 
(1389-1404)  was  the  first  to  raise  money  by  Belling  these 
official  poets  to  the  highest  bidders.  "In  1483,  when 
Sixtus  IT.  (1471-1484)  desired  to  redeem  his  tiara  and 
jewels,  pledged  for  a  loan  of  100,000  ducats,  he  increased 
his  secretaries  from  six  to  twenty-four,  and  required  each  to 
pay  2600  florins  for  the  office.  In  1503,  to  raise  funds 
for  Ceesar  Boipa,  Alexander  Tl.  (1492-1503)  created 
eighty  new  offices,  and  sold  them  for  760  ducats  apiece. 
Julius  iL  formed  a  '  college '  of  one  hundred  and  one 
scriveners  of  papal  briefs,  in  return  for  which  they  paid 
bim  74,000  ducats.  Leo  x.  (1513-1521)  appointed  sixty 
obamberlains  and  a  hundred  and  forty  squires,  with  certain 
perquisites,  for  which  the  former  paid  him  90,000  ducats 
and  the  "latter  112,000.  I'laces  thus  paid  for  were 
personal  property,  transferable  on  sala  Burchard  tells  us 
that  in  1483  he  bought  the  mastership  of  ceremonies  from 
his  predecessor  Patrizzi  for  450  ducats,  which  covered  all 
expenses;  that  in  1505  he  vainly  offered  Julius  II.  (1503- 
1513)  2000  ducats  for  a  vacant  scrivenership,  and  that 
soon  after  be  bought  the  succession  to  an  abbreviatorship 
for  2040."  1  When  Adrian  vi.  (1522-1523)  honestly 
tried  to  cleanse  this  Augean  stable,  he  found  himself  con- 
fronted with  the  fact  that  he  would  have  to  turn  men 
adrift  who  had  spent  their  capital  in  buying  the  places 
which  any  reform  must  suppress. 

The  papal  exactions  needed  to  support  this  luxurious 
Boman  Court,  especially  those  taken  from  the  clergy  of 
Europe,  were  so  obnoxious  that  it  was  often  hard  to  collect 
them,  acd  devices  were  used  which  in  the  end  increased 
the  burdens  of  those  who  were  requii-ed  to  provide  the 
money.  The  papal  court  made  bargains  with  the  temporal 
'  H.  C.  Lea,  Cambridge  Modem  Hutvry,  i.  870. 
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nilerB  to  share  the  spoils  if  they  permitted  the  collection.* 
The  Popes  agreed  that  the  kiugs  or  princes  could  seize  the 
Titht*  or  AnruOet  for  a  prescribed  time  provided  the  papal 
oEBciaU  had  their  authority  to  collect ,  them,  as  a  rule,  for 
Bomao  use.  In  the  decades  before  the  ReFormation  it 
was  the  common  practice  to  collect  these  dues  by  means 
of  agents,  often  bankers,  whose  charges  were  enormous, 
amounting  sometimes  to  fifty  per  cent  The  collection  of 
such  extraordinary  sources  of  revenue  as  the  Indulgences 
was  marked  by  even  worse  abuses,  such  as  the  employ- 
ment  of  pardon-sellers,  who  overran  Europe,  and  whose  lies 
and  extortions  were  the  common  theme  of  the  denuncia- 
tions of  tiie  greatest  preachers  and  patriots  of  the  times. 

The  nnreformed  Papacy  of  the  cloeiug  decades  of  the 
fifteenth  and  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century 
was  the  open  sore  of  Europe,  and  the  object  of  execrations 
by  almost  all  contemporary  writers.  Its  abuses  found 
no  defenders,  and  its  partisans  in  attacking  assaihuite 
contented  themselves  with  insisting  upon  the  necessity 
for  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Bishops  of  Homei 

"Sant  Peters  gchifflin  iet  im  scbwangk 
Ich  sorge  fa«t  den  untergangk, 
Die  wallen  schlo^n  allsit  dran, 
Ea  wiirt  vil  sturm  und  plagen  linn."* 

I  J.  Hsiler,  PaplUvm  md  KiriAen-Etfarm  (ld03),  i.  116,  117. 

'  Sebutiui  Bruid,  D<u  tfarreruthiff,  cap.  ciu.  1.  S3-68.     Biroltf  pais- 
pluMM  these  linsB : 

"Sncbe  ootrnterrsyte  the  \i,jea  tbit  Jesu  djd  coramyt 
Unto  Peter:  brekynge  bin  Shjppia  takelynge, 
SabrertjagB  the  faytb,  beleuynge  tbeyr  owne  wyt 
Againat  our  perfyte  fayth  in  east?  th;ug«, 
So  is  our  Shyp  toilhtmt  gyda  teanderyngt. 
By  lempttt  dryuen,  and  Iht  maynt  laj/lc  of  Iotm, 
TKat  viitKmit  gyde  tht  Shjfp  abmil  u  bonu." 


CHAPTER  IL 

THE  POLITICAL  SITUATION.* 

§  1,  The  small  extent  of  Christendom. 

DoRiNO  the  period  of  the  IRefonnatdon  a  email  portioD 
of  the  world  belonged  to  ChriBtendom,  and  of  thac  only  a 
part  was  affected,  either  really  or  Domioally,  by  the  move- 
mont.  The  ChristianB  belonging  to  the  Greek  Church 
were  entirely  oateide  ite  influence. 

Christendom  had  shrunk  greatly  since  the  seventh 
century.  The  Saracens  and  their  BuccesBors  in  Moslem 
sovereignty  had  overrun  and  conquered  many  lands  which 
had  formerly  been  inhabited  by  a  Christian  population 
and  governed  by  Christian  rulers.  Palestine,  Syria,  Asia 
Minor,  Egypt,  and  North  Africa  westwards  to  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar,  had  once  been  Christian,  and  had  been  lost 
to  Christendom  during  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries. 
The  Moslems  had  invaded  Europe  in  the  West,  had  con- 
quered the  Spanish  Peninsula,  had  passed  the  Pyrenees, 
and  had  invaded  France.  They  were  met  and  defeated  in 
a  three  days'  battle  at  Tours  (732)  by  the  Franks  under 
Oiarles  the  Hammer,  the  grandfather  of  Charles  the  Great. 
After  they  had  been  thrust  back  beyond  the  Pyrenees,  the 
SjHtnish  Peninsula  was  the  scene  of  a  stru^le  between 
Moslem  and  Christian  which  lasted  for  more  than  seven 
hundred  years,  and  Spain  did  not  become  wholly  Christian 
until  the  last  decade  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

If  the  tide  of  Moslem  conquest  had  been  early  checked 
in  the  West,  in  the  East  it  had  flowed  steadily  if  slowly. 

■  Cambridge  Modem  BUtory,  I.  iii,  vii,  ' 
HUtoirt  dt  FroHct  dcj'uU  le>  Origina  jnsqu'  ri 
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la  1338,  Orcban,  Sultan  of  the  Ottoman  Turke,  seized  on 
Gallipoli,  the  fortified  town  which  guarded  the  eastern 
entrance  to  the  Dardanelles,  and  the  Moslems  won  a  foot- 
ing on  European  soil.  A  few  years  later  the  troops  of  his 
BOD  Mtirad  i.  had  seized  a  portion  of  the  Balkan  peninsula, 
and  had  cut  o£F  Constantinople  from  the  rest  of  Chris- 
tendom. A  hundred  years  after,  Constantinople  (1463) 
bad  fallen,  the  Christian  population  had  been  slain  or 
enslaved,  the  great  chorch  of  the  ffoly  Wisdom  (St.  Sophia) 
had  been  made  a  Mohammedan  mosque,  and  the  city  bad 
become  the  metropolis  of  the  wide-spreading  empire  of  the 
Ottoman  Turks.  Servia,  Bosnia,  Herzogovina  (the  Duchy, 
from  Herzog,  a  Duke),  Greece,  the  Peloponnesus,  Boumania, 
Wallachia,  and  Moldavia  were  incorporated  in  the  Moslem 
Empire.  Belgrade  and  the  island  of  Bhodes,  the  two 
bulwarks  of  Christendom,  had  fallen.  Germany  was 
threatened  by  Turkish  invasions,  and  for  years  the  boUa 
tolled  in  hundreds  of  German  parishes  calling  the  people  to 
pray  against  the  coming  of  the  Turk.  It  was  not  until 
the  heroic  defence  of  Vienna,  in  l^£;3^that  the  victorious 
advance  of  the  Moslem  was  stayed.  Only  the  Adriatia 
separated  Italy  from  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  the  great 
mountain  wall  with  the  strip  of  Dalmatian  coast  which 
lies  at  its  foot  was  the  bulwark  between  civilisation  and 
barbarism. 

I  2.  Consolidation, 

In  Western  Europe,  and  within  the  limits  affected 
directly  or  indirectly  by  the  Eeformation,  the  distinctive 
political  characteristic  of  the  times  immediately  preceding 
the  movement  was  consolidation  or  coalescence.  Feudalism, 
with  its  liberties  and  its  lawlessness,  was  disappearing,  and 
compact  nations  were  being  formed  under  moQarchiea 
which  tended  to  become  abBolute.  If  the  Scandinavian 
North  be  excluded,  five  nations  included  almost  the  whole 
field  of  Western  European  life,  and  in  all  of  them  the  prin- 
ciple of  consoUdation  is  to  be  seen  at  work.  In  three 
England,  France,  and  Spain,  there  emerged  great  united 
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kiDgdoinB ;  and  if  in  two,  Germanj  and  Italy,  there  waa 
DO  clustering  of  the  people  round  one  dynasty,  the  same 
priDciple  of  coalescence  showed  itself  in  the  formation  of 
perniaDent  States  which  had  all  the  appearance  of  modern 
kingdoms. 

It  is  important  for  our  purpose  to  glance  at  each  and 
show  the  principle  at  work. 


§  3.  Evgland 

By  the  time  that  the  Buke  of  Richmond  had  ascended 
the  EngUsh  throne  and  ruled  with  "  politic  governance  "  as 
Henry  til,  the  distinctively  modem  history  of  England 
had  begun.  FeudaUsm  had  perished  on  the  field  of  the 
battle  of  BoBworth.  The  visitations  of  the  Black  Death, 
the  gigantic  agricidtural  labour  strike  under  Wat  Tyler  and 
priest  Ball,  and  the  consequent  transformation  of  peasant 
serfs  into  a  free  people  working  for  wages,  had  created  a 
new  England  ready  for  the  changes  which  were  to  bridge 
the  chasm  between  mediEeval  and  modem  history.  The 
consolidation  of  the  people  was  favoured  by  the  English 
custom  that  the  younger  sons  of  the  nobility  ranked  as 
commoners,  and  that  the  privileges  as  well  as  the  estates 
went  to  the  eldest  sons.  This  kept  the  various  classes  of 
the  population  from  becoming  stereotyped  into  castes,  as  in 
Germany,  France,  and  Spain,  It  tended  to  create  an  ever- 
increasing  middle  class,  which  was  not  confined  to  the 
towns,  but  permeated  the  country  districts  also.  The 
younger  sons  of  the  nobility  descended  into  this  middle 
class,  and  the  transformation  of  the  serfs  into  a  wage-earn- 
ing class  enabled  some  of  them  to  rise  into  it.  England 
was  the  first  land  to  become  a  compact  nationality. 

The  earlier  portion  of  the  reign  of  Henry  Vll.  was  not 
free  from  attempts  which,  if  successful,  would  have  thrown 
ihe  country  back  into  the  old  condition  of  disintegration. 
Although  the  king  claimed  to  unite  the  rival  lines  of  York 
and  Lancaster,  the  Yorkists  did  not  cease  to  raise  difficulties 
at  home  which  were  eagerly  fostered  from  abroad.    Ireland 
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waa  ft  Torkist  stronghold,  and  Margaret,  the  dowager 
DucheBB  of  Burgundy,  the  sister  of  Edward  iv.,  exercised  a 
sufficiently  powerful  influence  in  Flanders  to  make  that 
land  a  centre  of  YorMat  intrigue. 

Lambert  Simnel,  a  pretender  who  claimed  to  be  either 
the  son  or  the  nephew  of  Edward  lY.  (his  account  of  him- 
self varied),  appeared  in  Ireland,  .and  the  whole  island 
gathered  round  him.  He  invaded  England,  drew  to  his 
standard  many  of  the  old  Yorkists,  but  was  defeated  at 
Stoke-OD -Trent  in  1487.  This  was  really  a  formidable 
rebellion.  The  rising  under  Perkin  Warbeck,  a  young 
Burgundian  from  Toumay,  though  supported  by  Margaret 
of  Bnrgundy  and  James  rv.  of  Scotland,  was  more  easily 
suppressed.  A  popular  revolt  against  severe  taxation  was 
subdued  in  1497,  and  it  may  be  said  that  Henry's  home 
difficulties  were  all  over  by  the  year  1500.  England 
entered  the  sixteenth  century  as  a  compact  nation. 

The  foreign  policy  of  Henry  vil.  was  alliance  with 
Spain  and  a  long-sighted  attempt  to  secure  Scotland  by 
peaceful  means.  It  had  for  consequences  two  marriages 
which  had  far-reaching  resulta  The  marriage  of  Henry  s 
daughter  Mai^aret  with  James  iv.  of  Scotland  led  to  the 
onion  of  the  two  crowne  three  generations  later ;  and  that 
between  Katharine,  the  third  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  of  Spain,  and  the  son  of  Henry  vii.  came  to  be 
the  occasion,  if  not  the  cause,  of  the  revolt  of  England  from 
Some.  Katharine  was  married  to  Arthur,  Prince  of  Wales, 
in  1501  (November  14tb).  Prince  Arthur  died  on  January 
14tb,  1502.  After  protracted  negotiation,  lengthened 
by  the  unwillingness  of  the  Pope  (Pius  iii.)  to  grant  a 
dispensation,  Katharine  was  contracted  to  Henry,  and  the 
marriage  took  place  in  the  year  of  Prince  Henry's  accession 
to  the  crown.  Katharine  and  Henry  were  crowned  together 
at  Westminster  on  June  28th,  1509. 

England  had  prospered  during  the  reign  of  the  first 
Tudor  sovereign.  The  steady  increase  in  wool-growing  and 
wool -exporting  is  in  itself  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the 
period   of   internal   wars  had   ceased,   for   eheep   speedily 
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become  extinct  when  bands  of  raiders  disturb  the  country. 
The  growth  in  the  number  of  artisan  capitalists  shows  that 
money  had  become  the  possession  of  all  classes  in  the  com- 
munity. The  rise  of  the  companies  of  merchant  adven- 
turers proves  that  England  was  taking  her  share  in  the 
world-trade  of  the  new  era.  English  scholars  like  Grocyn 
and  Linacre  (tutor  in  Italy  of  Pope  Leo  x.  and  in  England 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales)  had  imbibed  the  New  Learning 
in  Italy,  and  had  been  followed  there  by  John  Colet,  who 
caught  the  spirit  of  the  Benaissance  from  the  Italian 
Humanists  and  the  fervour  of  a  religious  revival  from 
Savonarola's  work  in  Florenca  The  country  had  emerged 
from  Medisevalism  in  almost  everything  when  Henry  vm., 
the  hope  of  the  English  Humanists  and  reformers,  ascended 
the  throne  in  1509. 

§  4.  France. 

If  England  entered  on  the  sixteenth  century  as  the 
most  compact  kingdom  in  Europe,  in  the  sense  that  all 
classes  of  its  society  were  welded  together  more  firmly 
than  anywhere  else,  it  may  be  said  of  France  at  the  same 
date  that  nowhere  was  the  central  authority  of  the  sovereign 
more  firmly  established.  Many  things  had  worked  for  this 
state  of  matters.  The  Hundred  Years'  War  with  England 
did  for  France  what  the  wars  against  the  Moors  had  done 
for  Spain.  It  had  created  a  sense  of  nationality.  It  had 
also  made  necessary  national  arqyes  and  the  raismg  of 
national  taj^.  During  the  weary  period  of  anarchy  under 
Charles  VL  every  local  and  provincial  institution  of  France 
had  seemed  to  crumble  or  to  display  its  inefficiency  to  help 
the  nation  in  its  sorest  need.  The  one  thing  which  was 
able  to  stand  the  storms  and  stress  of  the  time  was  the 
kingly  authority,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  incapacity  of  the 
man  who  possessed  it.  The  reign  of  Charles  vii.  had  made 
it  plain  that  England  was  not  destined  to  remain  in  pos- 
session of  French  territory ;  and  the  succeeding  reigns  had 
seen  the  central  authority  slowly  acquiring  irresistible 
strength.     Charles  vii.  by  his  policy  of  yielding  slightly  to 


pressure  and  sittiiig  still  when  he  could — by  bis  inactivity, 
pediaps  masterly, — Louis  xi.  by  his  restless,  unBcrupolous 
craft,  Anne  of  Beaujeu  (his  daughter)  by  her  clear  insight 
and  prompt  decision,  had  not  only  laid  the  foundatdoDB,  but 
built  up  and  consolidated  the  edifice  of  absolute  monarchy 
in  France.  The  kingly  power  had  subdued  the  great  nobles 
and  feudatories;  it  had  to  a  latge  ext^Lt  mastered  the 
Church ;  it  bad  consolidated  the  towns  and  made  them 
props  to  its  power ;  and  it  had  made  itself  the  direct  lord 
qf  the  peasants. 

The  work  of  consolidation  had  been  as  rapid  as  it  was 
complete.  In  1464,  three  years  after  his  succession, 
Louis  XI,  was  confronted  by  a  formidable  association  of  the 
great  feudatories  of  France,  which  called  itself  the  League 
of  Pvhlie  Weal.  Charles  of  Guyenne,  the  king's  brother, 
the  Count  of  Charolais  (known  as  Charles  the  Bold  of 
Bui^^dy),  the  Duke  of  Brittany,  the  two  great  families 
of  the  Arm^iuacs,  the  elder  represented  by  the  Count  of 
Armagnac,  and  the  younger  by  the  Dake  of  Nemours, 
John  of  Anjou,  Duke  of  Calabria,  and  the  Duke  of  Bour- 
bon, were  allied  iu  arms  against  the  king.  Yet  by  1465 
Normandy  bad  been  wrested  from  the  Duke  of  Ouyenne ; 
Gnyenne  itself  had  become  the  king's  in  1472  ;  the  Duke 
of  Nemours  had  been  crushed  and  slain  in  1476  ;  the 
Count  of  Charolais,  become  Duke  of  Burgundy,  had  been 
overthrown,  his  power  shattered,  and  himself  slain  by  the 
Swiss  peasant  confederates,  and  almost  all  his  French  fiefs 
hod  been  incorporated  by  1480  ;  and  on  the  death  of 
King  Kene  (1480)  the  provinces  of  Anjou  and  Provence 
had  been  annexed  to  the  Grown  of  France.  The  great 
feudatories  were  so  thoroughly  broken  that  their  attempt 
to  revolt  during  the  earUer  years  of  the  reign  of  Charles  viii. 
was  easily  frustrated  by  Anne  of  Beaujeu  acting  on  behalf 
of  the  young  king. 

The  efTorts  to  secure  hold  on  the  Chnrch  date  back 
from  the  days  of  the  Council  of  Basel,  wlien  Pope  Eugenius 
was  at  hopeless  issue  with  the  majority  of  its  members. 
In  1438  a  deputation  from  the  Council  waited  upon  the 
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kit^  aod  laid  before  him  the  conciliar  plans  of  reform. 

-  Charles  vn.  summoned  an  assembly  of  the  French  dei^  to 
meet  at  Souiges.  He  was  present  himself  with  his  princi- 
pal nobles ;  and  the  meeting  was  also  attended  hj  members 
of  the  Council  and  bj  papal  delegates.  There  the  cele- 
brated Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Bourgea  was  formallj  pre- 
^^  sented  and  agreed  upon. 

'  '^  This  Fra^natic  Sanction  embodied  most  of  the  cherished 

■  conciliar  plans  of  r^orm.      It  asserted  the  ecclesiastical 

supremacy  of  Councils  over  Popea  It  demanded  a  meet- 
ing of  a  Council  every  ten  years.  It  declared  that  the 
selection  of  the  higher  ecclesiastics  was  to  be  left  to  the 
Chapters  and  to  the  Convents.  It  denied  &e  Pope's 
general  claim  to  the  reservation  of  benefices,  and  greatly 
limited  its  oee  in  special  cases.  It  did  away  with  the  Pope's 
right  to  act  as  Ordinary,  and  insisted  that  no  ecclesiastical 
cases  should  be  appealed  to  Rome  without  first  having 

,  ezbauated  the  lower  courts  of  jurisdiction.  It  abolished 
the  Annates,  with  some  exceptions  in  favour  pf  the  present 
Pope.  It  also  made  some  attempts  to  provide  the  churches 
with  an  educated  ministry.  All  these  declarations  simply 
carried  out  the  proposals  of  the  Council  of  Basel ;  but  they 
had  an  important  influence  on  the  position  of  the  French 
clergy  towards  the  king.  The  Pragmatic  Sanction,  though 
issued  by  an  assembly  of  the  French  clergy,  was  neverthe- 

v'less  a  royal  (^dinance,  and  thereby  gave  the  Mng  indefinite 
rights  over  the  Church  witbin  Franca  The  right  to  elect 
bishops  and  abbots  was  placed  in  thehands  of  Chapters 
and  Convents,  but  t-bi^  I'lnp;  and  nohlfi  ?""•"  oypoaaly  por- 
mitted  to  bring  forward  and  recommend  candidates,  and 
this  might  easily  be  extended  to  entorcmg  the  elefttiOT^'of 
those  recommende5r"  Indefinite  rights  of  patronage  on 
the  port  of  the  king  and  of  the  nobles  over  benefices  in 
France  could  not  fail  to  be  the  result,  and  the  French 
Church  could  scarcely  avoid  assuming  the  appearance 
of  a  national  Church  controlled  by  the  king  as  the  head 
of  the  State.  The  abolition  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction 
was  always  a  bait  which  the  French  king   could   dangle 
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before  the  eyea  of  the  Pope,  and  the  promise  to  mfuntain 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction  was  always  a  bribe  to  secure  the 
support  of  the  clergy  and  the  Farlements  of  France. 

In  1516,  Francis  L  and  Leo  x,  (^reed  on  a  Concordat,  /57i 
the  practical  effect  of  which  was  that  the  king  received 
the  right  to  nominate  to  almost  all  the  higher  vacant 
benefices  in  France,  while  the  Popes  received  the  Annates. 
The  results  were  not  beneficial  to  the  Church.  It  left 
the  clergy  a  prey  to  papal  exactions,  and  it  compelled 
them  to  seek  for  promotion  through  eubserviency  to  the 
king  and  the  court ;  but  it  bad  the  effect  of  ranging  the 
monarch  on  the  side  of  the  Papacy  when  the  Beformation 

It  can  Bcarcely  be  said  that  France  was  a  compact 
nation.  The  nobility  were  separated  from  the  middle  and 
lower  classes  by  the  fact  that  all  younger  sons  retained  the 
status  and  privileges  of  nobles.  In  ancient  times  they  had 
paid  no  ^are  of  the  taxes  raised  for  war,  on  the  ground 
that  they  rendered  personal  service,  and  the  privilege  of 
being  free  from  taxation  was  retained  long  after  the  aer- 
Tioea  of  a  feudal  militia  had  disappeared.  The  nobility  in 
Fiance  became  a  caste,  numerous,  poor  in  many  instances, 
and  too  proud  to  belittle  themselves  by  entering  any  of  the 
professions  or  engaging  in  commerce. 

Louis  XL  had  done  his  best  to  encourage  trade,  and 
had  introduced  the  silkworm  industry  into  France.  But 
as  the  whole  weight  of  taxation  fell  upon  the  rural 
dbtricts,  the  middle  classes  took  refuge  in  the  towns,  and 
the  peasantry,  between  the  dues  they  had  to  pay  to  their 
lords  and  the  taxation  for  the  king,  were  in  an  oppressed 
condition.  Their  grievances  were  set  forth  in  the  petition 
they  addreBsed,  in  the  delusive  hope  of  amelioration,  to 
the  States-General  which  assembled  on  the  accession  of 
Charles  viiL  "  During  the  past  tliirty-four  years,"  they 
say,  "  troops  have  been  ever  passing  through  France  and 
living  on  the  poor  peopla  When  the  poor  man  has 
managed,  by  the  sale  of  the  coat  on  bis  back,  and  after 
hard  toil,  to  pay  his  taille,  and  hopes  be  may  live  out  the 
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year  on  the  little  he  has  left,  thee  come  fresh  troops  to 
his  cottage,  eating  him  up.  In  Normandy,  multitudes  have 
died  of  hunger.  From  want  of  cattle,  men  and  women 
have  to  yoke  themselves  to  the  carts ;  and  others,  fearing 
that  if  seen  in  the  daytime  they  will  be  seized  for  not 
having  paid  their  taille,  are  compelled  to  work  at  night 
The  king  shoald  have  pity  on  hie  poor  people,  and  relieve 
them  from  the  said  tot^  and  charges."  This  was  in  1483, 
before  the  Italian  wars  had  further  increased  the  burdens 
which  the  poorest  class  of  the  commnnity  had  to  pay. 

The  New  Learning  had  begun  to  filter  into  France  at  a 
comparatively  early  date.  In  1458  an  Italian  of  Qreek 
descent  had  been  appointed  to  teach  Greek  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris.  But  that  University  had  been  for  long 
the  centre  of  mediaeval  scholastic  study,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  Italian  campaigns  of  Charles  tiil,  who  was  in 
Italy  when  the  Benaissance  was  at  its  height,  that  France 
may  be  said  to  have  welcomed  the  Humanist  movement. 
A  Greek  Fresa  was  established  in  Paris  in  1507,  a  group 
of  French  Humanists  entered  upon  the  study  of  the  authors 
of  daasical  antiquity,  and  the  new  learning  gradually  dis- 

!  placed  the  old  scholastic  disciplines.  French  Humanists 
were  perhaps  the  earliest  to  make  a  special  study  of  Roman 
law,  and  to  win  distinction  as  eminent  jurists.  Francis, 
like  Henry  Vllt.  of  England,  was  welcomed  on  his  accession 
as  a  Humanist  king.  Such  was  the  condition  of  France 
in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

§  5.  ^ain. 

Spain  had  for  centuries  been  under  Mohammedan 
domination.  The  Moslems  had  overrun  almost  the  whole 
country,  and  throughout  its  mont  fertile  provinces  the 
Christian  peasantry  lived  under  mastere  of  an  alien  faith. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century  the  only  independent 
Christian  princi[>alitieB  were  small  states  lying  along  the 
southern  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the  Boutli-westem 
slopes  of  the  Pyrenees.    The  Gcthic  and  Vandal  chiefs  slowly 
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recovered  the  northern  districts,  while  the  Mootb  retained 
the  more  fertile  pruvinces  nf  the  Boiith.  The  political 
conditions  of  tlie  country  at  the  cloee  of  the  fifteenth 
century  inevitably  reflected  this  gradual  reoonqueat,  which 
had  brought  the  Christian  principalities  into  existence. 
In  1474,  when  Isabella  (she  had  been  married  in  1469 
to  Ferdinand,  the  Iieir  to  Aragon)  succeeded  ber  brother 
Henry  iv.  in  the  sovereignty  of  Castile,  Spain  was  divided 
into  five  separate  principalities ;  Castile,  with  Leon,  contain- 
ing 62  per  cent.;  Aragon,  with  Valentia  and  Catalonia, 
containing  15  per  cent. ;  Portugal,  containing  20  per  cent. ; 
Navarre,  containing  1  per  cent. ;  and  Granada,  the  only 
remaining  Moslem  State,  containing  2  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  surface  of  the  country. 

Castile  had  giown  by  almost  conlinnous  conquest  of 
lands  from  the  Moslems,  and  these  additions  were  acquired 
in  many  ways.  If  they  had  been  made  in  what  may  be 
termed  a  national  war,  the  lands  seized  became  the 
property  of  the  king,  and  could  be  retained  by  him  or 
granted  to  his  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  under  varying 
conditions.  In  some  cases  these  grants  made  the  possessors 
almost  independeut  princea  On  the  other  hand,  lands 
might  be  wrested  from  the  aliens  by  private  odventurere, 
and  in  such  cases  they  remained  in  poaeeseion  of  the  con- 
qnerors,  who  formed  mimicipalilies  which  had  the  right  of 
choosing  and  of  changing  their  overlords,  and  really  formed 
independent  communitiea  Then  tliere  were,  as  was  natural 
in  a  period  of  continuous  warfare,  waste  lands.  These 
became  the  property  of  those  who  settled  on  them.  Lastly, 
there  were  the  dangerous  frontier  land.'i,  which  it  was  the 
policy  of  king  or  great  lord  who  owned  them  to  people 
with  settlers,  who  could  only  be  induced  to  un<lertake  the 
perilous  occupation  provided  they  received  chartera  (/acros), 
which  guaranteed  their  practical  independenca  In  such  a 
condition  of  things  the  central  authority  could  not  be 
strong.  It  was  further  weakened  by  the  fact  that  the 
great  feudatories  claimed  to  have  both  civil  administi-atiun 
and  military  rule  over  their  lauds,  and  assumed  an  almost 
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regal  stata  Military  religious  orders  abounded,  and  were 
possessed  of  great  wealth.  Their  Grand  Masters,  in  virtue 
of  their  office,  were  independent  military  commanders,  and 
had  great  gifts,  in  the  shape  of  rich  commandries,  to  bestow 
on  their  followers.  Their  power  overshadowed  that  of  the 
sovereign.  The  great  ecclesiastics,  powerful  feudal  lords 
in  virtue  of  their  lands,  claimed  the  rights  of  civil  admini- 
stration and  military  rule  like  their  lay  compeers,  and, 
being  personally  protected  by  the  indefinable  sanctity  of 
the  priestly  character,  were  even  more  turbulent.  Almost 
imiversal  anarchy  had  prevailed  during  the  reigns  of  the 
two  weak  kings  who  preceded  Isabella  on  the  throne  of 
Castile,  and  the  crown  lands,  the  support  and  special  pro- 
tection of  the  sovereign,  had  been  alienated  by  lavish  gifts 
to  the  great  nobles.  This  was  the  situation  which  faced 
the  young  queen  when  she  came  into  her  inheritance.  It 
was  aggravated  by  a  rebellion  on  behalf  of  Juanna,  the 
illegitimate  daughter  of  Henry  rv.  The  rebellion  was 
successfully  crushed.  The  queen  and  her  consort,  who  was 
not  yet  in  possession  of  the  throne  of  Aragon,  then  tried 
to  give  the  land  security.  The  previous  anarchy  had  pro- 
duced its  usual  results.  The  country  was  infested  with 
bands  of  brigands,  and  life  was  not  safe  outside  the  walls 
of  the  towns.  Isabella  instituted,  or  rather  revived,  the 
Holy  Brotherhood  (ffermandad),  a  force  of  cavalry  raised 
by  the  whole  country  (each  group  of  one  hundred  houses 
was  bound  to  provide  one  horseman).  It  was  an  army  of 
moimted  police.  It  had  its  own  judges,  who  tried  criminals 
on  the  scene  of  their  crimes,  and  those  convicted  were 
punished  by  the  troops  according  to  the  sentences  pro- 
nounced. Its  avowed  objects  were  to  put  down  all  crimes 
of  violence  committed  outside  the  cities,  and  to  hunt 
criminals  who  had  fled  from  the  towns'  justice.  Its  judges 
superseded  the  justiciary  powers  of  the  nobles,  who  pro- 
tested in  vdin.  The  Brotherhood  did  its  work  very  effectively, 
and  the  towns  and  the  common  people  rallied  round  the 
monarchy  which  had  given  them  safety  for  limb  and 
property. 
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The  soTereigns  next  attacked  tbe  position  of  tbe 
nobles,  whose  mutual  feude  rendered  them  a  compara- 
tively easy  foe  to  nilera  who  had  proved  their  strength 
of  government.  The  royal  domains,  which  had  been 
alienated  during  the  previous  reign,  were  restored  to  tbe 
sovere^,  and  many  of  the  most  abused  privil^es  of  tbe 
nobility  were  curtailed. 

One  by  one  tbe  Grand  Masterships  of  the  Crusading 
Orders  were  centred  in  the  person  of  the  Crown,  the  Pope 
acquiescing  and  granting  investiture.  The  Church  was 
stripped  of  some  of  its  superfluous  wealth,  and  the  civil 
powers  of  the  higher  ecclesiastics  were  abolished  or  curtailed. 
In  the  end  it  may  be  said  that  the  Spanish  clei^  were 
made  almost  as  suhsei-vient  to  the  sovereign  as  were  those 
of  France. 

The  pacification  and  consolidation  of  Castile  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  conquest  of  Granada.  The  Holy  Brother- 
hood served  tbe  purpose  of  a  standing  army,  internal  feuds 
among  tbe  Moors  aided  the  Christians,  and  after  a  pro- 
tracted stru^le  (1481-1492)  tbe  city  of  Granada  was 
taken,  and  the  Moorish  rule  in  tbe  Peninsula  ceased.  All 
Spain,  save  Portugal  and  Navarre  (seized  by  Ferdinand  in 
1512),  was  thus  united  under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the 
Catholic  Sovereigns  as  they  came  to  be  called,  and  tbe 
civil  unity  increased  the  desire  for  reUgious  uniformity. 
The  Jews  in  Spain  were  numerous,  wealthy,  and  influential 
They  had  intermarried  with  many  noble  families,  and 
almost  controlled  the  finance  of  tbe  country.  It  was 
resolved  to  compel  them  to  become  Christians,  by  force  if 
necessary.  In  1478  a  Bull  was  obtained  from  Pope  ^ 
SixtuB  IV.  establishing  the  Inquisition  in  Spain,  it  being 
provided  that  the  inquisitors  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  j 
sovereign.  Tbe  Holy  Office  in  this  way  became  an  instru- 
ment for  establishing  a  civil  despotiem,  as  well  as  a  means 
for  repressing  heresy.  It  did  its  work  with  a  ruthless 
severity  hitherto  unexampled.  Sixtus  himself  and  some 
of  his  successors,  moved  by  repeated  complaints,  endea- 
voured to  restrain  its  savage  energy ;  but  the  Inquisition 
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was  too  OBeful  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  a  despotic 
aovereign,  and  the  Popes  were  forced  to  allow  its  proceed- 
ings, and  to  refuse  all  appeals  to  Home  against  its  sen- 
tences. It  was  put  in  use  gainst  the  Moorish  subjecte 
of  the  Catholic  loDgs,  notwithstanding  the  terms  of  the 
capitulation  of  Gtanada,  which  provided  for  the  exercise  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty.  The  result  was  that,  in  spite  ot 
fierce  rebellions,  all  the  Moors,  save  small  groups  of 
famihes  nnder  the  special  protection  of  the  Crown,  had 
become  nominal  Christians  by  1502,  although  almost  a 
century  had  to  pass  before  the  Inquisition  had  rooted  out 
the  last  traces  of  the  Moslem  faith  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula. 
The  death  of  Isabella  in  1504  roughly  dates  a  formid- 
able rising  f^^nst  this  process  of  repression  and  consolida- 
tion. The  severities  of  the  Inquisition,  the  insistence  of 
Ferdinand  to  govern  personally  the  lands  of  his  deceased 
wife,  and  many  local  causes  led  to  widespread  conspiracies 
and  revolts  f^nst  his  rule.  The  years  between  1504  and 
1622  were  a  period  of  revolutions  and  of  lawlessness  which 
was  ended  when  Charles  v.,  the  grandson  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  overcame  all  resistance  and  inai^urated  a  reign  of 
personal  despotism  which  long  distinguished  the  kingdom 
of  Spain.  Spanish  troubles  had  something  to  do  with  pro- 
venting  Charles  from  putting  into  execution  in  Germany, 
as  he  wished  to  do,  the  ban  issued  at  Worms  against 
Martin  Luther. 


§  6.  Germany  and  Italy. 

Germany  and  Italy,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  had  made  almost  no  progress  in  becoming  united 
and  compact  nations.  The  process  of  national  consolida- 
tion, which  was  a  feature  of  the  times,  displayed  itself  in 
these  lands  in  the  creation  of  compact  principalities  rather 
than  in  a  great  and  effective  national  movement  under  one 
sovereign  power.  It  is  a  commonplace  of  history  to  say 
that  the  main  reason  for  this  was  the  presence  within  these 
two  lands  of  the  Fope  and  the  Emperor,  the  twin  powers 
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of  the  earlier  mediaeval  ideal  of  a  dual  goTemment,  at  once 
civil  and  ecclesiastical.  Machiavelli  ezpreased  the  common 
idea  in  his  clear  and  strenuous  fashion.  He  e&jB  that  the 
Italians  owe  it  to  Borne  that  thej  are  divided  into  factions 
and  not  united  as  were  Spain  and  France.  The  Pope,  be 
explains,  who  claimed  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  juris- 
diction, though  not  strong  enough  to  rule  all  Italy  bj 
himself,  was  powerful  enough  to  prevent  any  other  Italian 
dynasty  from  taking  his  place.  Whenever  he  saw  any 
Italian  power  growing  strong  enoi^h  to  have  a  future 
before  it,  he  invited  the  aid  of  some  fore^  potentate,  thus 
making  Italy  a  prey  to  continual  invasions.  The  shadowy 
lordship  of  the  Pope  was  sufficient,  in  the  opinion  of 
Machiavelli,  to  prevent  any  real  lordship  under  a  native 
dynasty  within  the  Italian  peninsula.  In  Germany  there 
was  a  similar  impotency.  The  German  king  was  the 
Emperor,  the  mediceval  head  of  the  Holy  Eoman  Empire, 
the  "  king  of  the  Bomans."  Some  idea  of  what  underlay 
the  thought  and  its  expression  may  be  had  when  one  reads 
across  Albert  Diirer's  portrait  of  Maximilian,  "  Imperator 
Cffisar  Divus  Maximilianus  Pius  Felix  Augustus,"  just  as  if 
he  had  been  Trajan  or  Constantine.  The  phrase  carries 
ns  back  to  the  times  when  the  Teutonic  tribes  swept  down 
on  the  Eoman  possessions  in  Western  Europe  and  took 
possession  of  them.  They  were  barbarians  with  an  un- 
alterable reverence  for  the  wider  civilisation  of  the  great 
Empire  which  they  had  conquered.  They  crept  into  the 
shell  of  the  great  Empire  and  laried  to  assimilate  its  juris- 
prudence and  its  religion.  Hence  it  came  to  pass,  in  the 
earlier  Middle  Ages,  as  Mr.  Freeman  aays,  "  The  two  great 
powers  in  Western  Europe  were  the  Church  and  the 
Empire,  and  the  centre  of  each,  in  im^ination  at  least, 
was  Boma  Both  of  these  went  on  through  the  settlements 
of  the  German  nations,  and  both  in  a  manner  drew  new 
powers  from  the  change  of  things.  Men  believed  more 
than  ever  that  Borne  was  the  lawful  and  natural  centre  of 
the  world.  For  it  was  held  that  there  were  of  divine 
right  two  Vicars  of  God  upon  earth,  the  Bonian  Emperor, 
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HiB  Yioar  in  temporal  thinge,  and  the  Eoman  Bishop,  His 
Vic&r  in  apiritual  thiDga  This  belief  did  not  interfere 
with  the  existence  either  of  separate  commonwealths, 
principalities,  or  of  national  Churches.  But  it  was  held  that 
the  Boman  Emperor,  who  was  the  Lord  of  the  World,  was 
of  right  the  head  of  all  temporal  States,  and  the  Boman 
Bishop,  the  Pope,  was  the  bead  of  all  the  Churcbes."  This 
idea  was  a  devout  im^ination,  and  was  never  actually  and 
fully  expressed  in  fact  No  Eastern  nation  or  Church  ever 
agreed  with  it ;  and  the  temporal  lordship  of  the  Emperors 
was  never  completely  acknowledged  even  in  the  West 
Still  it  ruled  in  men's  minds  with  all  the  force  of  an  ideal 
As  the  modem  nations  of  Europe  came  gradually  into 
being,  the  real  headship  of  the  Emperor  became  more  and 
more  shadowy.  But  both  headships  could  prevent  the 
national  consolidation  of  the  countries,  Germany  and  Italy, 
in  which  the  possessors  dwelt.  All  this  is,  as  has  been 
said,  a  commonplace  of  history,  and,  like  all  commonplaces, 
it  contains  a  great  deal  of  truth.  Still  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  mediteval  idea  was  solely  responsible  for  the 
disintegration  of  either  Germany  or  Italy  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  A  careful  study  of  the  conditions  of  things  in 
both  countries  makes  us  see  that  many  causes  were  at 
work  besides  the  medifeval  idea — conditions  geographical, 
social,  and  histoncal.  Whatever  the  causes,  the  disinte- 
gration of  these  two  lands  was  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
consolidation  of  the  three  other  nations. 


§  7.  Italy. 
In  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Italy  contained  a 
very  great  number  of  petty  principalities  and  five  States 
which  might  be  called  the  great  powers  of  Italy— Venice, 
Milan,  and  Florence  in  the  north,  Naples  in  the  south, 
and  the  States  of  the  Church  in  the  centre.  Feace  was 
kept  by  a  delicate  and  highly  artificial  balance  of  powers. 
Venice  was  a  commercial  republic,  ruled  by  an  oligarchy 
of  noblea     The  city  in  the  lagcous  had  been  founded  by 
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trembling  fugifavee  fleeiuj  before  Attila's  Hi.-3,  and  wbs 
more  than  a  thousand  years  old.  It  had  lai^e  territories 
on  the  mainland  of  Italy,  and  colonies  extending  down  the 
east  coast  of  the  Adriatic  and  among  the  Greek  islands. 
It  had  the  largest  revenne  of  all  the  Italian  States,  but  its 
expensee  were  also  much  the  heaviest.  MUan  came  next 
in  wealth,  with  its  yearly  income  of  over  700,000  ducata. 
At  the  close  of  the  ceotury  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
Sforza  family,  whose  founder  bad  been  bom  a  ploughman, 
and  bad  risen  to  be  a  formidable  commander  of  mercenary 
Bo1dier&  It  was  claimed  by  Maximilian  as  a  fief  of  the  if 
Empire,  and  by  the  Xings  of  France  as  a  herit^  of  the 
Dukes  of  Orlean&  The  disputed  heritage  was  one  of 
the  causes  of  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  Charles  vni, 
Florence,  the  most  cultured  city  in  Italy,  was,  like  Venice, 
a  commercial  republic ;  hut  it  waa  a  democratic  republic, 
wherein  one  family,  the  Medici,  had  usurped  almost  de- 
spotic power  while  preserving  all  the  external  marks  of 
republican  rule. 

Naples  was  the  portion  of  Italy  where  the  feudal 
system  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  lingered  longest  The 
old  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  (Naples  and  Sicily)  had, 
since  1458,  been  divided,  and  Sicily  bad  been  politically 
separated  from  the  mainland.  The  island  belonged  to  the 
Kjpg  of  Aragon ;  while  the  mainland  liad  for  its  ruler 
the  illegitimate  son  of  Alpbouso  of  Ar^^n,  Ferdinand, 
or  Ferrante,  who  proved  a  despotic  and  masterful  ruler. 
He  had  crushed  his  semi-independent  feudal  barons,  had 
brought  the  towns  under  his  despotic  rule,  and  was  able 
to  band  over  a  compact  kingdom  to  his  son  Alphonso  in 
1494 

The  feature,  however,  in  the  political  condition  of  Italy 
which  illustrated  best  the  general  tendency  of  the  age 
towards  coalescence,  was  the  growth  of  the  States  of  the 
Church.  The  dominions  which  were  directly  under  the 
temporal  power  of  the  Fope  had  been  the  most  disorganised 
in  all  Italy.  The  vassal  barons  had  been  turbulently  inde- 
pendent, and  the  Popes  had  little  power  even  within  the 
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city  of  Boma  The  helplessness  of  the  Popes  to  control 
their  vassals  perhaps  reached  its  lowest  stage  in  the  days 
of  Innocent  Yin.  His  successors  Alexander  yl  (Bodrigo 
Borgia,  1492-1503),  Julius  XL  (Cardinal  della  Bovere, 
1503-1513),  and  Leo  x.  (Giovanni  de  Medici,  1513- 
1521),  strove  to  create,  and  partly  succeeded  in  forming,  a 
strong  central  dominion,  the  States  of  the  Church.  The 
troubled  times  of  the  French  invasions,  and  the  continual 
warfare  among  the  more  powerful  States  of  Italy,  furnished 
them  with  the  occasion.  They  pursued  their  policy  with  a 
craft  which  brushed  aside  all  moral  obligations,  and  with 
a  ruthlessness  which  hesitated  at  no  amount  of  bloodshed. 
In  their  hands  the  Papacy  appeared  to  be  a  merely  tem- 
poral power,  and  was  treated  as  such  by  contemporary 
politician&  It  was  one  of  the  political  States  of  Italy,  and 
the  Popes  were  distinguished  from  their  contemporary 
Italian  rulers  only  by  the  facts  that  their  spiritual  position 
enabled  them  to  exercise  a  European  influence  which  the 
others  could  not  aspire  to,  and  that  their  sacred  character 
placed  them  above  the  obligations  of  ordinary  morality  in 
the  matter  of  keeping  solenm  promises  and  maintaining 
treaty  obligations  made  binding  by  the  most  sacred  oaths. 
In  one  sense  their  aim  was  patriotic.  They  were  Italian 
princes  whose  aim  was  to  create  a  strong  Italian  central 
power  which  might  be  able  to  maintain  the  independence 
of  Italy  against  the  foreigner;  and  in  this  they  were 
partially  successful,  whatever  judgment  may  require  to  be 
passed  on  the  means  taken  to  attain  their  end.  But  the 
actions  of  the  Italian  prince  placed  the  spiritual  Head  of 
the  Church  outside  all  those  influences,  intellectual,  artistic, 
and  religious  (the  revival  under  Savonarola  in  Florence), 
which  were  working  in  Italy  for  the  regeneration  of 
European  society.  The  Popes  of  the  Benaissance  set  the 
example,  only  too  faithfully  followed  by  almost  every 
prince  of  the  age,  of  believing  that  political  far  outweighed 
all  moral  and  religious  motives. 


§  8.  Oermany, 

Germany,  or  the  Empire,  as  it  was  called,  included, 
in  the  days  of  the  Beformation,  the  Low  Countries  in 
the  north-west  and  most  of  what  are  now  the  Austro- 
HuDgarian  lands  in  the  east.  It  was  in  a  strange  condi- 
tion. On  the  one  hand  a  strong  popular  sentiment  for 
unity  had  arisen  in  all  the  German-speaking  portions,  and 
on  the  other  the  country  was  cut  into  sections  and  slices, 
and  was  more  hopeleaely  divided  than  was  Italy  itself. 

Nominally  the  Empire  was  ruled  over  by  one  supreme 
lord,  with  a  great  feudal  aSBcmhly,  the  Diet,  under  him. 

The  Empire  was  elective,  though  for  generations  the 
ruleiB  chosen  had  always  been  the  heads  of  the  Hoose  ot 
Hapeborg,  and  since  1356  the  election  had  been  in  the 
hands  of  s^n  prince-electors — three  on  the  Elbe  and 
four  on  the  R^e.  On  the  Elbe  were  the  £jng  ot 
Bohemia,  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  the  Elector  of 
Brandenburg ;  on  the  Bhine,  the  Count  Palatine  of  the 
Bbine  and  the  Archbishops  of  Munz,  Trier,  and  Kiiln. 

This  Empire,  nominally  one,  and  full  of  the  strongest 
sentimestB  of  unity,  was  hopelessly  divided,  and — for  this 
was  the  peculiarity  of  the  situation — all  the  elements 
making  for  peaceful  government,  which  in  countries  like 
France  or  England  supported  the  central  power,  were  on 
the  side  of  disunion. 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  Germany  in  the  times  of  the 
SeformatioD  shows  an  astonishing  multiplicity  of  separate 
principalities,  ecclesiastical  and  secular,  all  the  mnre  be- 
wildering that  most  of  them  appeared  to  be  compo..cd  of 
patches  lying  separate  from  each  other.  Almost  every 
mling  prince  bad  to  cmea  some  neighbour's  land  to  visit 
the  outlying  portions  of  his  dominions.  It  must  also  be 
remembered  that  the  divisions  which  can  be  represented 
on  a  map  but  faintly  express  the  real  state  of  thinga  The 
territories  of  the  imperial  cities — the  lands  outside  the 
walls  ruled  by  the  civic  fathers — were  for  the  most  part 
too  small  to  figure  on  any  map,  and  for  the  same  reason 
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the  tiny  principalities  of  the  hordes  of  free  nobles  are  also 
invisible.  So  we  have  to  imagine  all  those  little  medifieval 
republics  and  those  infinitesimal  kingdoms  camped  on  the 
territories  of  the  great  princes,  and  taking  from  them  even 
the  small  amount  of  unity  which  the  map  shows. 

The  greater  feudal  States,  Electoral  and  Ducal  Saxony, 
Brandenburg,  Bavaria,  the  Palatinate,  Hesse,  and  many 
others,  had  meetings  of  their  own  Estates, — Councils  of 
subservient  nobles  cmd  lawyers, — their  own  Supreme  Courts 
of  Justice,  from  which  there  was  no  appeal,  their  own  fiscal 
system,  their  own  finance  and  coinage,  and  largely  con- 
trolled their  clergy  and  their  relations  to  powers  outside 
Germany.  Their  princes,  hampered  as  they  were  by  the 
great  Churchmen,  thwarted  continually  by  the  town  re- 
publics, defied  by  the  free  nobles,  were  nevertheless  actual 
kings,  and  profited  by  the  centralising  tendencies  of  the 
times.  They  alone  in  Germany  represented  settled  central 
government,  and  attracted  to  themselves  the  smaller  units 
lying  outside  and  aroimd  them. 

Yet  with  all  these  divisions,  having  their  roots  deep 
down  in  the  past,  there  was  pervading  all  classes  of 
society,  from  princes  to  peasants,  the  sentiment  of  a  united 
Germany,  and  no  lack  of  schemes  to  convert  the  feeling 
into  fact.  The  earliest  practical  attempts  began  with  the 
union  of  German  Churchmen  at  Constance  and  the  scheme 
for  a  National  Church  of  Germany;  and  the  dream  of 
ecclesiastical  unity  brought  in  its  train  the  aspiration  after 
political  oneness. 

The  practical  means  proposed  to  create  a  German 
national  unity  over  lands  which  stretched  from  the  Straits 
of  Dover  to  the  Vistula,  and  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
Adriatic,  were  the  proclamation  of  a  univei'sal  Land's 
Peace,  forbidding  all  internecine  war  between  Germans; 
the  establishment  of  a  Supreme  Court  of  Justice  to  decide 
quarrels  within  the  Empire ;  a  common  coiirage,  and  a  com- 
mon Customs  Union.  To  bind  all  more  firmly  together 
there  was  needed  a  Common  Council  or  governing  body, 
which,  under  the  Emperor,  should  determine  the  Home 
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and  Foreign  Policy  of  the  Empira  The  only  aathorities 
which  could  create  a  goveramental  unity  of  this  kind  were 
the  Emperor  on  the  one  hand  and  the  great  princes  on  the 
other,  and  the  two  needed  to  be  one  in  mutual  confidence 
and  in  intention.  But  that  is  what  never  happened,  and 
all  throi^h  the  reign  of  Maximilian  and  in  the  early  years 
of  Charles  we  find  two  different  conceptions  of  what  the 
central  government  ought  to  be — the  one  oligarchic  and 
the  other  antocratic.  The  princes  were  resolved  to  keep 
their  independence,  and  their  plans  for  unity  always  im- 
plied a  governing  oligarchy  with  serious  restraint  placed 
on  the  power  of  the  Emperor ;  while  the  Emperors,  who 
would  never  submit  to  be  controlled  by  an  oligarchy  of 
German  princes,  and  who  found  that  they  could  not  carry 
out  their  schemes  for  an  autocratic  unity,  were  at  least  able 
to  wreck  any  other. 

The  German  princes  have  been  accused  of  preferring 
the  security  and  enlai^ement  of  their  dynastic  possessions 
to  the  unity  of  the  Empire,  but  it  can  be  replied  that  in 
doing  so  they  only  followed  the  example  set  them  by  their 
Emperors.  Frederick  m.,  Maximilian,  and  Charles  v.  in- 
variably neglected  imperial  interests  when  they  clashed 
with  the  welfare  of  the  family  possessions  of  the  House  of 
Hapsbui^.  When  Maximilian  inherited  the  imperial  Eur- 
gundian  lands,  a  fief  of  the  Empire,  through  his  marriage 
with  Mary,  the  heiress  of  Charles  the  Bold,  he  treated  the 
inheritance  as  part  of  the  family  estates  of  his  House. 
The  Tyrol  was  absorbed  by  the  House  of  Hapsburg  when 
the  Swabian  League  prevented  Bavaria  seizing  it  (1487). 
The  same  fate  fell  on  the  Duchy  of  Austria  when  Vienna 
was  recovered,  and  on  Hungary  and  Bohemia ;  and  when 
Charles  v.  got  hold  of  Wiirtembei^  on  the  outlawry  of 
Duke  TJlrich,  it,  too,  was  detached  from  the  Empire  and 
absorbed  into  the  family  posacssioDS  of  the  Hapsbui^s. 
There  was,  in  short,  a  persistent  policy  pursued  by  three 
succeBsive  Emperoi-s,  of  despoiling  the  Empire  in  order  to 
3  the  family  possessions  of  the  House  to  which  they 
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The  last  attempt  to  give  a  constitutional  unity  to  the 
German  Empire  was  made  at  the  Diet  of  Worms  (1621) 
— the  Diet  before  which  Luther  appeared.  There  the 
Emperor,  Charles  v.,  agreed  to  acioept  a  BeichsregimefU, 
which  was  in  all  essential  points,  though  differing  in  some 
details,  the  same  as  his  grandfather  Maximilian  had  pro- 
posed to  the  Diet  of  1495.  The  Central  Council  was 
composed  of  a  President  and  four  members  appointed  by 
the  Emperor,  six  Electors  (the  King  of  Bohemia  being  ex- 
cluded), who  might  sit  in  person  or  by  deputies,  and  twelve 
members  appointed  by  the  rest  of  the  Estate&  The  cities 
were  not  represented.  This  BeichsregimerU  was  to  govern 
all  German  lands,  including  Austria  and  the  Netherlands, 
but  excluding  Bohemia.  Switzerland,  hitherto  nominally 
within  the  Empire,  formally  withdrew  and  ceased  to  form 
part  of  Germany.  The  central  government  needed  funds  to 
carry  on  its  work,  and  especially  to  provide  an  army  to 
enforce  its  decisions ;  and  various  schemes  for  raiding  the 
money  required  were  discussed  at  its  earlier  meetings.  It 
was  resolved  at  last  to  raise  the  necessary  funds  by  im- 
posing a  tax  of  four  per  cent,  on  all  imports  and  exports, 
and  to  establish  custom-houses  on  all  the  frontiers.  The 
practical  effect  of  this  was  to  lay  the  whole  burden  of 
taxation  upon  the  mercantile  classes,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
make  the  cities,  who  were  not  represented  in  the  Beichs- 
regiment,  pay  for  the  whole  of  the  central  government. 
This  Beicfisregiment  was  to  be  simply  a  board  of  advice, 
without  any  decisive  control  so  long  as  the  Emperor  was  in 
Germany.  When  he  was  absent  from  the  country  it  had 
an  independent  power  of  government.  But  all  important 
decisions  had  to  be  confirmed  by  the  absent  Emperor,  who, 
for  his  part,  promised  to  form  no  foreign  leagues  involving 
Germany  without  the  consent  of  the  Council. 

As  soon  as  the  Reichsregiment  had  settled  its  scheme 
of  taxation,  the  cities  on  which  it  was  proposed  to  lay  the 
whole  bui*den  of  pro\iding  the  funds  required  very  natur- 
ally objected.  They  met  by  representatives  at  Speyer 
(1523),  and  sent  delegates  to  Spain,  to  Valladolid,  where 
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Cbarlee  happened  to  be,  to  protest  (gainst  the  ecbeme  of 
taxation.  They  were  supported  by  the  great  German 
capitalists.  The  Emperor  received  them  graciously,  and 
promised  to  take  the  government  into  his  ovn  hands.  In 
this  way  the  last  attempt  to  give  a  governmental  unity  to 
(Germany  was  destroyed  by  the  joint  action  of  the  Emperor 
and  of  the  cities.  It  is  unquestionable  that  the  Information 
under  Lather  did  seriously  assist  in  the  disintegration  of 
Germany,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  movement' 
cannot  become  national  where  there  is  no  nation,  and  that 
German  nationality  had  been  hopelessly  destroyed  just  at 
the  time  when  it  was  most  needed  to  unify  and  moderate 
the  great  religious  impulses  which  were  throbbing  in  the 
hearts  of  its  citizens. 

Maximilian  had  been  elected  King  of  the  Bomans  in 
I486,  and  had  succeeded  to  the  Empire  on  the  death  of 
his  father,  Frederick  m.,  in  1493.  His  was  a  strongly 
fascinating  personality — a  man  full  of  enthuaiasma,  never 
lacking  in  ideas,  but  singularly  destitute  of  the  patient 
practical  power  to  make  them  workable.  He  may  almost 
be  called  a  type  of  that  Germany  over  which  he  was  called 
to  rule.  No  man  was  fuller  of  the  lon^g  for  German 
unity  as  an  ideal ;  no  man  did  more  to  perpetuate  the  very 
real  divisions  of  the  land. 

He  was  the  patron  of  German  learning  and  of  German 
art,  and  won  the  praises  of  the  German  Humanista :  no 
ruler  was  more  celebrated  in  contemporary  song.  He  pro- 
tected and  supported  the  German  towns,  encouraged  their 
industries,  and  fostered  their  culture.  In  almost  every- 
thing ideal  he  stood  for  German  nationality  and  unity. 
He  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  all  those  intellectual  and 
artistic  forces  from  which  spread  the  thought  of  a  united 
Germany  for  the  Germans.  On  the  other  hand,  his  one' 
persistent  practical  policy,  and  the  only  one  in  which  he 
was  almoBt  uniformly  successful,  was  to  unify  and  con- 
solidate the  family  possessions  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg. 
In  this  policy  he  was  the  leader  of  those  who  broke  up 
Germany  into  an  ^gre^ate  of  separate  and  independent 
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principalities.  The  greater  German  princes  followed  his 
example,  and  did  their  best  to  transform  themselves  into 
the  civilised  rulers  of  modem  States. 

Maximilian  died  somewhat  unexpectedly  on  January 
12th,  1519,  and  five  months  were  spent  in  intrigues 
by  the  partisans  of  Francis  of  France  and  young  Charles, 
King  of  Spain,  the  grandson  of  Maximilian.  The  French 
party  believed  that  they  had  secured  by  bribery  a  majority 
of  the  Electors ;  and  when  this  was  whispered  about,  the 
popular  feeling  in  favour  of  Charles,  on  account  of  his 
German  blood,  soon  began  to  manifest  itself.  It  was 
naturally  strongest  in  the  Bhine  provinces.  Papal  dele- 
gates could  not  get  the  Shine  skippers  to  hire  boats  to 
them  for  their  journey,  as  it  was  believed  that  the  Pope 
favoured  the  French  king.  The  Imperial  Cities  accused 
Francis  of  fomenting  internecine  war  in  Germany,  and 
displayed  their  hatred  of  his  candidatura  The  very 
lAudsknechten  clamoured  for  the  grandson  of  their 
** Father"  Maximilian.  The  eyes  of  all  Germany  were 
turned  anxiously  enough  to  the  venerable  town  of 
v^Frankfurt-on-the-Main,  where,  according  to  ancient  usage, 
the  Electors  met  to  select  the  ruler  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire.  On  the  28th  of  June  (1519)  the  alarm  bell 
of  the  town  gave  the  signal,  and  the  Electors  assembled 
in  their  scarlet  robes  of  State  in  the  dim  little  chapel  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  where  the  conclave  was  always  held. 
The  manifestation  of  popular  feeling  had  done  its  work. 
Charles  was  unanimously  chosen,  and  all  Germany  rejoiced, 
— ^the  good  burghers  of  Frankfurt  declaring  that  if  the 
Electors  had  chosen  Francis  they  would  have  been  "  playing 
with  death." 

It  was  a  wave  of  national  excitement,  the  desire  for 
a  Oerman  ruler,  that  had  brought  about  the  unanimous 
election ;  and  never  were  a  people  more  mistaken  cuid,  in 
the  end,  disappointed.  Charles  was  the  heir  of  the  House 
of  Hapsburg,  the  grandson  of  Maximilian,  his  veins  full 
of  German  blood.  But  he  was  no  German.  Maximilian 
was  the  last  of  the    real  German  Hapsburgs.      History 
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scarcely  shows  another  instance  where  the  mother's  blood 
has  so  completely  changed  the  character  of  a  race.  Charles 
was  his  mother's  son,  and  her  Spanish  characteristics 
showed  themselves  in  him  in  greater  strength  as  the  years 
went  on.  When  he  abdicated,  he  retired  to  end  his  days 
in  a  Spanish  convent.  It  was  the  Spaniard,  not  the 
Qerman,  who  faced  Luther  at  Worms. 


CHAPTER    III. 

THE  RENAISSANCE.* 

§  1.  Tht  Transition  from  the  Mediasval  to  the  Modem 

World. 

The  movement  called  the  Benaissance,  in  its  widest  extent, 
may  be  described  as  the  transition  from  the  mediseval  to 
the  modem  world.  All  our  present  conceptions  of  life 
and  thought  find  their  roots  within  this  period 

It  saw  the  beginnings  of  modem  science  and  the 
application  of  true  scientific  methods  to  the  investigation 
of  natura  It  witnessed  the  astronomical  discoveries  of 
Copernicus  and  Gralileo,  the  foundation  of  anatomy  under 

^  SouRCis :  Boccacdo,  LetUre  ediie  €  inediU,  tradoUe  et  commerUaie  etm 
munn  doeumetUi  da  Corrazzini  (Florence,  1877);  Franei$ei  Petrarekm, 
BpittoUBfamUiarti  «t  varia  (Florence,  1859) ;  Cosani,  Optra  (Baiel,  1666) ; 
Baking,  Ulriei  ffuUeni  Opera,  6  yols.  (Leipzig,  1871);  Supplement 
containing  EpidolcB  Obscurorum  Firorum,  2  vola.  (Leipzig,  1864,  1869); 
Gillert,  Der  Brirfweehsel  det  Konrad  Mutianui  (Halle,  1890) ;  Beochlin, 
2k  Ferbo  Mirifieo  (1552). 

Later  Books  :  Jacob  Barckhardt,  TU  Oivilisaiicn  cf  (he  Period  €f  M# 
BttMissanee  (Eng.  trans.,  London,  1892) ;  Geiger,  ffumanimnus  und 
Benainanee  in  IttUien  und  DetUschland  (Berlin,  1882) ;  Michelet,  ffisloire 
d€  France,  vol.  vii.,  Senais$anee  (Paris,  1855) ;  Lavisse,  HisUire  de  France, 
T.  L  p.  287  ff. ;  Symonds,  The  Benaissance  in  Italy  (London,  1877) ; 
H.  Hallam,  Introduction  to  the  lAUrature  qf  Europe  during  the  F^teenth, 
Sixteenth,  and  Seventeenth  Centuriee,  6th  ed.  (London,  1860);  Kampt- 
sohnlte.  Die  Uninersit&t  Erfurt  in  ihrem  Ferhdltnise  zu  dem  Humaniamus 
und  der  Reformation,  2  vols.  (Trier,  1856,  1860) ;  Kraose,  Heliue  Eobanue 
Heuue,  eein  Leben  und  aeine  IFerke,  2  vols.  (Ootha,  1879) ;  Geiger,  Jeihann 
JUuehlin  (Leipzig,  1871);  Binder,  Charitae  Pirkheimer,  Aebtiitin  von 
SL  Clara  xu  NUmherg  (Freiburg  i.  B.,  1898) ;  Hbfler,  DenhcUrdigkeiten 
der  Charitae  Pirkheimer  {Quelleiieamml,  z,  frank,  Oesch,  iy.,  1868) ;  Both, 
WiUiJbaid  Pirkheimer  (Halle,  1874) ;  Scott,  AlheH  D&rer,  his  Life  and 
Worke  (London,  1869);  Thausing,  DUrer'e  Briefe,  TagcbiUher^  Beime 
(Vienna,  1884) ;  Cambridge  Modem  History,  i.  zvi,  xvii ;  ii.  i. 
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VesBalius,  and  the  discovery  of  tiie  drculatioo  of  the  blood 
by  Harvey. 

It  vas  tbe  age  of  geograpbical  explorationB.  The 
discoveriea  of  the  telescope,  the  mariner's  compass,  and 
gnnpovder  gave  men  mastery  over  previously  unknown 
natural  forces,  and  multiplied  their  powers,  their  daring, 
and  their  capacities  for  adventure.  When  these  geogra- 
phical discoveries  had  made  a  world-trade  a  posmble  thing, 
there  he^an  that  change  from  mediaeval  to  modem  methods 
in  trade  and  commerce  whioh  lasted  from  the  close  of 
the  fourteenth  to  the  beginnii^  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  when  the  modem  commercial  conditions  were 
thoroughly  eBtsbllBhed.  The  transition  period  was  marked 
by  the  widening  area  of  trade,  which  was  no  longer 
restricted  to  the  Mediterranean,  the  Black  and  the  North 
Seas,  to  the  Baltic,  and  to  the  east  coasts  of  Africa.  The 
rigid  groape  of  artisans  and  traders — the  guild  system  of 
tbe  Middle  Ages — be^an  to  dissolve,  and  to  leave  ^-eer 
space  for  individual  and  new  corporate  effort.  Prices 
were  gradually  freed  from  official  r^ulation,  and  became 
subject  to  the  natural  effects  of  bargaining.  Adventure 
companies  were  started  to  share  in  the  world-trade,  and  a 
beginning  was  made  of  dealing  on  commissions.  All  these 
changes  belong  to  the  period  of  transition  between  the 
mediieval  and  the  modem  world. 

In  the  art  of  governing  men  the  Benaissance  was  the  ^e 
of  political  concentration.  In  two  realms — Germany  and 
Italy — the  mediaeval  conceptions  of  Emperor  and  Fope, 
world-king  and  world-priest,  were  still  strong  enough  to 
prevent  the  union  of  national  forces  under  one  political 
head ;  but  there,  also,  the  principle  of  coalescence  may  be 
found  in  partial  operation, — in  Germany  in  the  formation 
of  great  independent  principalities,  and  in  Italy  in  the 
growth  of  the  States  of  the  Church, — and  its  partial  failure 
subjected  both  nationalities  to  foreign  oppression.  Every- 
where there  was  the  attempt  to  assert  the  claims  of  the 
secular  powers  to  emancipate  themselves  from  clerical 
tutelage  and  ecclesiastical  usurpation.     While,  underlying 
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ajl,  there  was  the  beginning  of  the  assertion  of  the 
supreme  right  of  individual  revolt  against  every  custom, 
law,  or  theory  which  would  subordinate  the  man  to  the 
caste  or  clas&  The  Swiss  peasantry  began  it  when  they 
made  pikes  by  tying  their  scythes  to  their  alpenstocks, 
and,  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  at  Morgarten  and 
Sempach,  broke  the  fiercest  charges  of  mediaeval  knight- 
hood. They  proved  that  man  for  man  the  peasant  was 
as  good  as  the  noble,  and  individual  manhood  asserted 
in  this  rude  and  bodily  fashion  soon  began  to  express 
itself  mentally  and  morally. 

In  jurisprudence  the  Benaissance  may  be  described  as 
the  introduction  of  historical  and  scientific  methods,  the 
abandonment  of  legal  fictions  based  upon  collections  of 
false  decretals,  the  recovery  of  the  true  text  of  the  Boman 
code,  and  the  substitution  of  civil  for  canon  law  as  the 
basis  of  legislation  and  government.  There  was  a 
complete  break  with  the  past.  The  substitution  of  civil 
law  based  upon  the  lawbooks  of  Justinian  for  the  canon 
law  founded  upon  the  Decretum  of  Gratian,  involved  such 
a  breach  in  continuity  that  it  was  the  most  momentous  of 
all  the  changes  of  that  period  of  transition.  For  law 
*  enters  into  every  human  relation,  and  a  thorough  change 
of  legal  principles  must  involve  a  revolution  which  is  none 
the  less  real  that  it  works  almost  silently.  The  codes  of 
Justinian  and  of  Theodosius  completely  reversed  the 
teachings  of  the  canonists,  and  the  civilian  lawyers  learned 
to  look  upon  the  Church  as  only  a  department  of  the 
Stata 

In  literature  there  was  the  discovery  of  classical 
manuscripts,  the  introduction  of  the  study  of  Greek,  the 
perception  of  the  beauties  of  language  in  the  choice  and 
arrangement  of  words  under  the  guidance  of  classical 
models.  The  literary  powers  of  modem  languages  were 
also  discovered, — Italian,  English,  French,  and  German, — 
and  with  the  discovery  the  national  literatures  of  Europe 
came  into  being. 

In  art  a  complete  revolution  was  effected  in  architec- 
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tnre,  painting,  and  sculpture  by  the  recovery  of  an<nent 
models  and  the  study  of  the  principles  of  their  con- 
struction.     ' 

The  manufacture  of  paper,  the  discovery  of  the  arts 
of  printing  and  engravii^,  multiplied  the  posaeesion  of  the 
treasures  of  the  intelligence  and  of  artistic  genius,  and 
combined  to  make  art  and  literature  democratic.  What 
was  once  confined  to  a  favoured  few  became  common  pro- 
perty. New  thoughts  could  act  on  men  in  masses,  and 
began  to  move  the  multitude.  The  old  mediaeval  barriers 
were  broken  down,  and  men  came  to  see  that  there  was 
more  in  religion  than  the  medieeval  Church  had  taught, 
more  in  social  life  than  feudalism  had  manifested,  and 
that  knowledge  was  a  manifold  unknown  to  their 
fathers. 

If  the  Renaissance  be  the  transition  from  the  mediseval 
to  the  modern  world, — and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  r^ard 
it  otherwise, — then  it  ie  one  of  those  great  movements  of 
the  mind  of  mankind  that  almost  defy  exact  description, 
and  there  is  an  eluBiveness  about  it  which  confounds  ns 
when  we  attempt  definition.  "  It  was  the  emancipation  of 
the  reason,"  says  SymondB,  "  in  a  race  of  men,  intolerant 
of  control,  ready  to  criticise  canons  of  conduct,  enthusiastic 
of  antique  liberty,  freshly  awakened  to  the  sense  of  beauty, 
and  anxious  above  all  things  to  secure  for  themselves  free 
scope  in  spheres  outside  the  region  of  authority.  Men 
HO  vigorous  and  independent  felt  the  joy  of  exploration. 
There  was  no  problem  they  feared  to  face,  no  foiinula 
they  were  not  eager  to  recast  according  to  their  new  con- 
ceptions." ^  It  was  the  blossoming  and  fructifying  of  the 
European  intellectual  life ;  hut  perhaps  it  ought  to  be 
added  that  it  contained  a  new  conception  of  the  universe 
in  which  religion  consisted  less  in  a  feeling  of  dependence 
on  God,  and  more  in  a  faith  on  the  possibilities  lying  in 
mankind. 

'  Sjmoadi,  Beaaitxtn'X  in  Italy,  Revival  i^  Lelten  (Loudoii,  1877), 
p.  13. 
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§  2.  The  Revival  of  Literature  and  Art. 

But  the  Benaissanoe  has  generally  a  more  limited 
meaning,  and  one  defined  by  the  most  potent  of  the  new 
forces  which  worked  for  the  general  intellectual  r^nera- 
tion.  It  means  the  revival  of  learning  and  of  art  conse- 
quent on  the  discovery  and  study  of  the  literary  and 
artistic  masterpieces  of  antiquity.  It  is  perhaps  in  this 
more  limited  sense  that  the  movement  more  directly  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  Beformation  and  what  followed,  and 
deserves  more  detailed  examination.  It  was  the  discovery 
of  a  lost  means  of  culture  and  the  consequent  awakening 
and  diffusion  of  a  literary,  artistic,  and  critical  spirit 

A  knowledge  of  ancient  Latin  literature  had  not 
entirely  perished  during  the  earlier  Middle  Agea  The 
Benedictine  monasteries  had  preserved  classical  manuscripts 
— especially  the  monastery  of  Monte  Cassino  for  the 
southern,  and  that  of  Fulda  for  the  northern  parts  of 
Europa  These  monasteri^^d  their  sister  establishments 
were  schools  of  learning  as  well  as  libraries,  and  we  read 
of  more  than  one  where  the  study  of  some  of  the  classical 
authors  was  part  of  the  regular  training.  Virgil,  Horace, 
Terence  and  Martial,  Livy,  Suetonius  and  Sallust,  were 
known  and  studied.  Greek  literature  had  not  survived  to 
anything  like  the  same  extent,  but  it  had  never  entirely 
disappeared  from  Southern  Europe,  and  especially  from 
Southern  Italy.  Ever  since  the  dajrs  of  the  Boman 
Bepublic  in  that  part  of  the  Italian  peninsula  once  called 
Magna  Grsecia,  Greek  had  been  the  language  of  many  of 
the  common  people,  as  it  is  to  this  day,  in  districts  of 
Calabria  and  of  Sicily ;  and  the  teachers  and  students  of 
the  mediaeval  University  of  Salerno  had  never  lost  their 
taste  for  its  study.^  But  with  all  this,  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  notably  the  age  of  Petrarch,  saw  the  begin- 

'  There  is  evidence  that  Thomas  Aquinas  was  not  dependent,  as  is  oom- 
monlj  supposed,  for  his  acquaintance  with  Greek  philosophy  on  translations 
into  Latin  of  the  Arabic  translations  of  portions  of  Aristotle,  but  that  he 
prooored  Latin  versions  made  directly  from  the  original  Oreek. 
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ningB  of  new  zeal  for  tbe  literature  of  the  past,  and  was 
really  tbe  beginiuDg  of  a  new  era. 

Italy  waa  the  first  land  to  become  free  from  tbe 
conditioiiB  of  mediffival  life,  and  ready  to  eoter  on  the  new 
life  which  was  awaiting  Europe.  There  was  an  Italian 
language,  the  feeling  of  difitinct  nationality,  a  considerable 
advance  in  civiliaation,  an  accumulation  of  wealth,  and, 
during  the  age  of  the  deBpots,  a  comparatiTe  freedom  from 
constant  changes  in  political  conditions. 

Date's  great  poem,  interweaving  as  it  does  the  imagery 
and  mysticism  of  Giacchino  di  Fiore,  the  deepest  spiritnal 
and  moral  teaching  of  the  medieeval  Church,  and  tbe 
insight  and  judgment  on  men  and  things  of  a  great  poet, 
was  tbe  first  sign  that  Italy  bad  wakened  from  the  ^eep 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  Petrarch  came  next,  tbe  passionate 
student  of  the  lives,  tbe  tbougbts,  and  emotiouB  of  the 
great  masters  of  classical  Latin  literature.  They  were  real 
men  for  bim,  his  own  Italian  ancestors,  and  they  as  he 
bad  felt  tbe  need  of  Hellenic  culture  to  solace  their  souls, 
and  serve  for  the  universal  educaticn  of  the  human  race. 
Boccaccio,  the  third  leader  in  the  awakening,  preached  the 
joy  of  living,  the  univerwl  capacity  for  pleasure,  and  the 
eensnous  beauty  of  tbe  world.  Ho  too,  like  Petrarch,  felt 
tlie  need  of  Hellenic  culture.  For  both  there  was  an 
awakening  to  the  beauty  of  literary  form,  and  the  con- 
viction that  a  study  of  the  ancient  claaaics  would  enable 
them  to  achieve  it  Both  valued  tbe  vision  of  a  new 
conception  of  life  derived  from  the  perusal  of  the  classics, 
freer,  more  enlai^ed  and  joyous,  more  rational  than  the 
Middle  Ages  had  wituessed.  Petrarch  and  Boccactuo 
yearned  after  the  life  thus  disclosed,  which  gave  unfettered 
scope  to  the  play  of  the  emotions,  to  tbe  sense  of  beauty, 
and  to  the  manifold  activity  of  the  human  intelligence. 

Learned  Greeks  were  induced  to  settle  in  Italy — men 
who  were  able  to  intei'pret  the  ancient  Greek  poets  and 
prose  writers — Manuel  Chryeoloras  (at  Florence,  1397— 
1400),  George  of  Trebizond,  Theodore  Gaza  (whose  Greek 
Grammar  Erasmus  taught  from  while  in  England),  Gemistoa 
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riethon,  a  distmguished  Platonist,  under  whom  the  Chris- 
tian Platonism  received  its  impulse,  and  John  Argyropoulos, 
who  was  the  teacher  of  £euchlin.  The  men  of  the  early 
Renaissance  were  their  pupils. 

§  3.  Its  earlier  relation  to  Christianity, 

There  was  nothing  hostile  to  Christianity  or  to  the 
mediaeval  Church  in  the  earlier  stages  of  this  intellectual 
revival,  and  very  little  of  the  neo-paganism  which  it 
developed  af terward&  Many  of  the  instincts  of  mediaeval 
piety  remained,  only  the  objects  were  changed.  Petrarch 
revered  the  MS.  of  Homer,  which  he  could  not  read,  as  an 
ancestor  of  his  might  have  venerated  the  scapulary  of  a 
saint.^  The  men  of  the  early  Benaissance  made  collections 
of  MSS.  and  inscriptions,  of  cameos  and  of  coins,  and 
worshipped  them  as  if  they  had  been  relica  The  Medicean 
Library  was  formed  about  1450,  the  Vatican  Library  in 
1453,  and  the  age  of  passionate  collection  began. 

The  age  of  scholarship  succeeded,  and  Italian  students 
began  to  interpret  the  ancient  classical  authors  with  a 
mysticism  all  their  own.  They  sought  a  means  of  recon- 
ciling Christian  thought  with  ancient  pagan  philosophy, 
and,  like  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Origen,  discovered  it 
in  Platonism.  Platonic  academies  were  founded,  and 
Cardinal  Bessarion,  Marsiglio  Ficino,  and  Pico  della  Mir- 
andola  became  the  Christian  Platonists  of  Italy.  Of  course, 
in  their  enthusiasm  they  went  too  far.  They  appropriated 
the  whole  intellectual  life  of  a  pagan  age,  and  adopted  its 
ethical  as  well  as  its  intellectual  perceptions,  its  basis  of 
sensuous  pleasures,  and  its  joy  in  sensuous  living.  Still 
their  main  thought  was  to  show  that  Hellenism  as  well 
as  Judaism  was  a  pathway  to  Christianity,  and  that  the 
Sibyl  as  well  as  David  was  a  witness  for  Christ. 

The  Papacy  lent  its  patronage  to  the  revival  of  litera- 

*  He  embraced  it,  sighed  over  it,  and  told  it  how  he  longed  to  hear  it 
speak  :  Fracassetti,  Fraiicisd  Pelrarcha^  Epistolan  familiares  et  varice,  IL 
472-476. 
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tnre  snd  art,  and  pat  itself  at  the  head  of  the  movement 
of  intellectual  life.  Pope  Nicolas  T.  (1447—1455)  was  the 
first  Bishop  of  Borne  who  fostered  the  Benaissance,  and  he 
himself  msj  be  taken  as  representing  the  sincerity,  the 
simplicity,  and  the  lofty  intellectual  and  artistic  aims  of 
its  earliest  period.  Sprung  from  an  obscure  family  belong- 
ii^  to  Saianza,  a  small  town  near  Spezzia,  and  cast  on  bia 
own  resources  before  he  had  fairly  quitted  boyhood,  he  had 
risen  by  his  talents  and  his  character  to  the  highest  position 
in  the  ChurcK  He  had  been  private  tutor,  secretary, 
librarian,  and  through  all  a  genuine  lover  of  books.  They 
were  the  only  personal  luxury  he  indulged  in,  and  perhaps 
no  one  in  bis  days  knew  more  about  thenL  He  was  the 
confidential  adviser  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici  when  he  fomided 
his  great  library  in  San  Marco.  He  himself  began  the 
Vatican  Library.  He  had  agents  who  ransacked  the 
monasteries  of  Europe,  and  he  collected  the  hterary  relics 
which  had  escaped  destruction  in  the  sack  of  Constanti- 
nople. Before  his  death  his  library  in  the  Vatican  contained 
more  than  5000  MSS.  He  gathered  round  bim  a  band 
of  illustrious  artists  and  scholars.  He  filled  Borne  with 
skilled  and  artistic  artisans,  with  decorators,  jewellers, 
workers  in  painted  glass  and  embroidery.  The  famous  Leo 
Alberti  was  one  of  his  architects,  and  Fra  Angelico  one 
of  his  artists.  Laurentius  Valla  and  Poggio  Bracciolini, 
Cardiual  Bessarion  and  George  of  Trebizond,  were  among 
his  scholars.  He  directed  and  inspired  their  work  Valla's 
critical  attacks  on  the  Donation  of  Constantine,  and  on  the 
tradition  that  the  Twelve  had  dictated  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
did  not  shake  his  confidence  in  the  scholar.  The  principal 
Greek  authors  were  translated  into  Latin  by  bis  orders. 
Europe  saw  theology,  learning,  and  art  lending  each  other 
mutual  support  under  the  leadership  of  the  head  of  the 
Church.  Perhaps  Julius  ii.  (1503—1513)  conceived  more 
definitely  than  even  Nicolas  had  done  that  one  duty  of 
the  head  of  the  Church  was  to  aseume  the  leadership  of 
the  intellectual  and  artistic  movement  which  was  making 
wider  the  thought  of  Europe, — only  his  restless  energy 
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never  permitted  him  leisure  to  give  effect  to  his  con- 
ception. "The  instruction  which  Pope  Julius  IL  gave 
to  Michelangelo  to  represent  him  as  Moses  can  bear  but 
one  interpretation:  that  Julius  set  himself  the  mission 
of  leading  forth  Israel  (the  Church)  from  its  state  of 
degradation,  and  showing  it — though  he  could  not  grant 
possession — the  Promised  Land  at  least  from  afar,  that 
blessed  land  which  consists  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
highest  intellectual  benefits,  and  the  training  and  con- 
secration of  all  the  faculties  of  man's  mind  to  union 
with  God."i 

The  classical  revival  in  Italy  soon  exhausted  itself. 
Its  sensuous  perceptions  degenerated  into  sensuality,  its 
instinct  for  the  beauty  of  expression  into  elegant  trifling, 
and  its  enthusiasm  for  antiquity  into  neo-paganisuL  It 
failed  almost  from  the  first  in  real  moral  earuestness; 
scarcely  saw,  and  still  less  understood,  how  to  cure  the 
deep-seated  moral  evils  of  the  age. 

Italy  had  given  birth  to  the  Benaissance,  but  it  soon 
spread  to  the  more  northern  lands.  Perhaps  France  first 
felt  the  impulse,  then  Germany  and  England  last  of  alL 
In  dealing  with  the  Reformation,  the  movement  in  Germany 
is  the  most  important 

The  Germans,  throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  had  con- 
tinuous and  intimate  relations  with  the  southern  peninsula, 
and  in  the  fifteenth  century  these  were  stronger  than  ever. 
German  merchants  had  their  factories  in  Venice  and  Genoa ; 
young  German  nobles  destined  for  a  legal  or  diplomatic 
career  studied  law  at  Italian  imiversities ;  students  of 
medicine  completed  then*  studies  in  the  famous  southern 
schools;  and  the  German  wandering  student  frequently 
crossed  the  Alps  to  pick  up  additional  knowledga  There 
was  such  constant  scholarly  intercourse  between  Germany 
and  Italy,  that  the  New  Learning  could  not  fail  to  spread 
among  the  men  of  the  north. 

^  Professor  Erauss,  Cambridge  Modem  History,  iu  t» 
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§  4.  The  Brethren  of  the  Common  Lot. 

Germany  and  the  Low  Countries  bad  been  smgalarlj 
prepared  for  that  revival  of  letters,  art,  and  science  which 
had  come  to  Italy.  One  of  the  greatest  gifts  bestowed  by 
the  Mystics  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  on 
their  native  land  had  been  an  excellent  Hyatem  of  school 
education.  Gerard  Groot,  a  disciple  of  the  Flemish  mystic 
Jao  van  Bysbroeck,  had,  after  long  consultations  with  his 
Master,  founded  a  brotherhood  called  the  Brethren  of  the 
Common  Li/e,^  whose  aim  was  to  better  the  religious  con- 
dition of  their  fellow-men  by  the  multiplication  of  good 
books  and  by  the  careful  training  of  the  young.  They 
were  to  support  themselves  by  copying  and  selling  manu- 
script&  All  the  houses  of  the  Brethren  had  a  large 
room,  where  a  number  of  scribes  sat  at  tables,  a  reader 
repeated  slowly  the  words  of  the  mai.c  lipt,  and  books 
were  multiplied  aa  rapidly  as  was  possible  before  the 
invention  of  printing.  They  filled  their  own  libraries 
with  the  best  books  of  Christian  and  pagan  antiquity. 
They  multiplied  small  tracts  containing  the  mystical  and 
practical  theology  of  the  FriejuU  of  God,  and  sent  them 
into  circulation  among  the  people.  One  of  the  intimate 
followers  of  Groot,  Florentius  Eadewynsohn,  proved  to  be 
a  distinguished  educationalist,  and  the  schools  of  the  Order 
soon  became  famoua  The  Brethren,  to  use  the  words 
of  their  founder,  employed  education  for  the  purpose 
of  "  raising  spiritual  pillars  in  the  Temple  of  the  Lord." 
They  insisted  on  a  study  of  the  Vulgate  in  their  classes ; 
they  placed  German  translations  of  Christian  authors  in 
the  hands  of  their  pupils ;  they  took  pains  to  give  them 
a  good  knowledge  of  Latin,  and  read  with  them  selections 
from  the  best  known  ancient  authors ;  they  even  taught 
a  little  Greek ;  and  their  scholars  learned  to  sing  the 
simpler,  more  evangelical  Latin  hymns. 

The  mother  school  was  at  Deventer,  a  town  situated  at 

1 0.  H.  Delprot,  VerliaKdtli'ng  over  dt  BradarteKap  van  Oerard  QnxiU 
(Aioheim,  18&6}. 
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the  Bouth-west  comer  of  the  great  episcopal  territory  ol 
Utrecht,  now  the  Dutch  province  of  Ober-Yessel.  It  li^ 
on  the  bank  of  that  branch  of  the  Bhine  (the  YoBael)  which 
flowing  northwards  glides  past  Zutphen,  Deventer,  ZwoUe, 
and  loses  itself  in  the  Zuyder  Zee  at  Kampen.  A  large 
Dumber  of  the  more  distinguished  leaders  of  the  fifteenth 
century  owed  their  early  training  to  this  great  school  at 
Deventer.  During  the  last  decades  of  the  fifteenth  century 
the  headmaster  was  Alexander  Hegiue  (1433-1498),  who 
came  to  Deventer  in  1471  and  remained  there  until  his 
death.1  The  school  reached  its  height  of  fame  under  this 
renowned  master,  who  gathered  2000  pupils  around  him, 
' — among  them  Erasmus,  Conrad  Mutti  (Mutianus  Eufus), 
Hermann  von  Busch,  Johann  Murmellius, — and,  rejecting 
;  the  older  methods  of  grammatical  instruction,  taught 
them  to  know  the  niceties  of  the  I^tin  tongue  by  leading 
them  directly  to  the  study  of  the  great  writers  of  classical 
antiquity.  He  was  such  an  indefatigable  student  that  he 
kept  himself  awake  during  the  night-watches,  it  is  said,  by 
holding  in  his  hands  the  candle  which  lighted  him,  in  order 
to  be  wakened  by  its  fall  should  slumber  overtake  him. 
The  glory  of  Deventer  perished  with  this  great  teacher, 
who  to  the  last  maintained  the  ancient  traditions  of  the 
Bchool  by  his  maxim,  that  learning  without  piety  was  rather 
a  curse  than  a  blessing. 

Other  famous  schools  of  the  Brethren  in  the  second 
half  of  the  fifteenth  century  were  Schlettstadt,'  in  Elsass, 
some  miles  from  the  west  bank  of  the  !Rhine,  and  about 
half-way  between  Strassbui^  and  Basel ;  Munster  on  the 
Ems,  the  Monasterium  of  the  earlier  Middle  Ages;  Emme- 
rich, a  town  on  the  Rhine  near  the  borders  of  Holland,  and 
Altmarck,  in  the  north-weat,  Sclilettatadt,  under  its  master 
Ludwig  Dringenbe^,  almost  rivalled  the  fame  of  Daveulcr, 
and  many  of  the  members  of  the  well-known  Strassburg  circle 
which  gathered  round  Jacob  Winipheling.  Sebaatian  Brand, 

'  H.  Hftrtfelder,  Dtr  Zvsland  der  deiilKhen  lIufhKh itUn  am  Snde  det 
MMtlalUf.     Hit.  Zeitxhr.  liiv.  60-107,  18110. 

■^tDTer,  Dit  SckTiU  v»n  SddeUsUuU  (heiYiis,  '^^^O)- 
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and  the  German  Savonarola,  John  Geiler  von  Eejeersberg, 
bad  been  pupils  in  this  school  Besides  these  more  famoos 
establisbmente,  the  schools  of  the  Brethren  spread  all  over 
Germany.  The  teachers  were  commonly  called  the  BoU- 
Brwder,  and  under  this  name  tbey  bad  a  school  in  Magde- 
buig  to  which  probably  Lather  was  sent  when  be  spent  a 
year  in  that  town.  Their  work  was  so  pervading  and  their 
teaching  so  effectual,  that  we  are  informed  by  chroniclerB, 
who  bad  nothing  to  do  with  the  Brethren,  that  in  many 
Genuan  towns,  girls  could  be  heard  singing  the  simpler 
Latin  hymns,  and  that  the  children  of  artisans  could 
converse  in  Latin. 


§  6.  German  Universities,  Schools,  and  ScKotarsh^. 

The  desire  for  education  spread  all  over  Germany  in 
the  fifteenth  century.  Princes  and  burghers  vied  with  each 
other  in  erecting  seats  of  learning.  Within  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  no  fewer  than  seventeen  new  universities 
~  were  founded.  Fra^.  a  Bohemian  foundation,  came  into 
existence  in  1348.  Then  followed  four  German  founda- 
tions, Vienna,  in  1365  or  1384;  Heidelberg,  in  1386  ;  Eojp, 
in  1388;  and  Erfurt,  established  by~lhe  townspeople,  in 
1392.  In  the  fifteenth  century  there  were  Leipzig,  in 
1409  ;  Eostock,  on  the  shore  of  what  was  called  the  East 
Sea,  almost  opposite  the  south  point  of  Sweden,  in  1419  ; 
Cracow,  a  Polish  foundation,  in  1420  ;  Greifgwald,  in  1456  ; 
Freiburg  and  Trier,  in  1457  ;  Basel,  in  1460  ;  Ingolstadt, 
founded  with  the  special  intention  of  training  students  in 
obedience  to  the  Pope,  a  task  singularly  well  accomplished, 
in  1472 ;  Tubingen  and  Mainz,  in  1477  ;  Wittenbei^,  in 
1502;  and  F rank furt-on-the- Oder,  in  1507.  Ma^urg,  the 
first  Keformation  University,  was  founded  in  1527. 

The  craving  for  education  laid  hold  on  the  bui^her 
class,  and  towns  vied  with  each  other  in  providing  superior 
schools,  with  teachers  paid  out  of  the  town's  revenues. 
Some  German  towns  had  several  such  foundations. 
Breslau,  "  the   student's   paradise,"   had   seven.     Nor  was 
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the  education  of  gir^  neglected.  Frankfort-on-the-Main 
founded  a  high  school  for  girls  early  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  insisted  that  the  teachers  were  to  be  learned 
ladies  who  were  not  nuns.'  Besides  the  olasarooma,  the 
towns  usually  provided  hostels,  where  the  boys  got  lodging 
and  sometimes  firewood  (they  were  expected  to  obtain  food 
by  beg^Qg  through  the  streeta  of  the  town),  and  frequently 
hospitals  where  the  scholars  could  be  tended  in  illneas.* 

These  poaaibilities  of  education  attracted  boys  from  all 
pai-ts  of  the  country,  and  added  a  new  class  of  vagrants  to 
the  tramps  of  all  kinds  who  infested  the  roads  during  the 
later  Middle  Ages.  The  wandering  scholar,  with  his  yellow 
scarf,  was  a  feature  of  the  era,  and  frequently  not  a  reput- 
able one.  He  was  usually  introduced  as  a  character  into 
the  FaetnachtapieU,  or  rude  popular  carnival  comedies,  and 
was  almost  always  a  rogue  and  often  a  thief.  Children 
of  ten  and  twelve  years  of  age  left  their  viUi^ea,  in  charge 
of  an  older  student,  to  join  some  famous  school  But 
these  older  students  were  too  often  mere  vagrants,  with  just 
leamii^  enough  to  impose  upon  the  simple  peasantry, 
to  whom  they  sold  charms  against  toothache  and  other 
troubles.  The  young  children  entrusted  to  tbem  by  con- 
fidii^  parents  were  often  treated  with  the  greatest  cruelty, 
employed  by  them  to  beg  or  steal  food,  and  sent  round  to 
the  public-bouseB  with  cans  to  beg  for  beer.  The  small  < 
unfortunates  were  the  prisoners,  the  slaves,  of  their  dis- 
reputable masters,  and  many  of  them  died  by  the  roadside. 
We  need  not  wonder  that  Luther,  with  his  memory  full  of 
these  wandering  students,  in  after  days  denounced  the 
system  by  which  men  spent  sometimes  "  twenty  and  even 
forty  years  "  in  a  so-called  student  life,  which  was  often 
one  of  the  lowest  vagrancy  and  debauchery,  and  in  tbe  end 
knew  neither  German  nor  Latin,  "  to  say  nothing,"  he  adds 
with  honest  indignation,  "  of  tbe  shameful  and  vicious  life 
by  which  our  worthy  youth  have  been  so  grievously  cor- 

>  Eriegk,  Dattteha  BSrgerthMm  im  llilUUiiUT,  neue  Folge  (Frankfurt  a. 
M.  1SB8),  pp.  77  ff. 

■  Kons,  Thonuit  Mnd  Ftlia:  Platler  (Leipzig,  1B7S),  p|>.  20  (t. 
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nipted."  Two  or  three  of  the  autobiographieB  of  these 
wandering  students  have  survived  ;  and  two  of  them,  those 
of  Thomas  Flatter  and  of  Johano  Butzbach,  belong  be 
Luther's  time,  and  give  a  vivid  picture  of  their  lives.^ 

Germany  had  no  lack  of  schools  and  universities,  but  it 
can  scarcely  be  said  that  they  did  more  than  serve  as  a 
preparation  for  the  entrance  of  the  Benaissance  move- 
ment. During  the  fifteenth  century  all  the  TTniversities 
were  under  the  influence  of  the  Church,  and  Scholasticism 
prescribed  the  methods  of  study.  Very  little  of  the  New 
Learning  waB  allowed  to  enter.  It  is  true  that  if  Koln  and 
perhaps  Ingolstadt  be  excepted,  the  Scholastic  which  was 
tai^ht  represented  what  were  supposed  to  be  the  more 
advanced  opinions — those  of  John  Duns  Scotus,  William 
of  Occam,  and  Gabriel  Biel,  rather  than  the  learning 
of  Thomas  Aquinas  and  other  gi-eat  defenders  of  papal 
traditions ;  but  it  lent  itself  as  thoroughly  as  did  the  older 
Scholastic  to  the  discussion  of  all  kinds  of  verbal  and 
logical  subtleties.  Knowledge  of  every  kind  was  discussed 
under  formulEe  and  phrases  sanctioned  by  long  scholastic 
use.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  minute  distinctions 
and  the  intricate  reasoning  based  upon  them  without 
exceeding  the  space  at  our  disposal  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  the  prevailing  course  of  study  furnished  an  imposing 
framework  without  much  solid  content,  and  provided  an 
intellectual  gymnastic  without  much  real  knowledge.  A 
survival  can  he  seen  in  the  Fonnal  Logic  still  taught. 
The  quantity  of  misspent  ingenuity  called  forth  to  produce 
the  figures  and  moods,  and  bestowed  on  discovering  and 
arranging  all  possible  moods  under  each  figure  and  in 
providing  all  with  mnemonic  names, — Barbara,  Celarent, 
Darii,  Ferioque  prioris,  eta, — affords  some  insight  into  the 
scholastic  methods  in  tise  in  these  universities  of  the 
fifteenth  century. 

Then    it    must   be   remembered   that   the  scholarship 

'  H.  Boos,  Thomat  und  Ftlix  Platter  (Leipzig,  1876) ;  Becker,  Chrimica 
dafahrvnden  SchulerB  oder  WandeririiMtiii  da  Johanntt  B\U*baeh  (Eatis- 
boQ,  186S). 
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took  a  quasi-ccdcHiastical  form.  The  imlTeTaitieB  were 
all  monastic  inGtitutiong,  where  the  teachers  were  pro- 
fessionsl  and  the  etudenta  amateur  celibates.  The  Bcholars 
were  gathered  into  hostelB  in  which  they  lived  with 
their  teachers,  and  were  taught  to  consider  themselres 
very  superior  persons.  The  statutes  of  mediaeval  Oxford 
dedare  that  God  created  "  clerks "  with  ^fts  of  intelli- 
gence denied  to  mere  lay  persons ;  that  it  behoved  "  clerks  " 
to  exhibit  this  difTerence  by  their  outward  appearance ;  and 
that  the  university  tailors,  whose  duty  it  was  to  make  men 
extrirwcut  what  God  had  made  them  iviritueeus,  were  to  be 
reckoned  as  members  of  the  University.  Those  medieval 
students  sometimes  assumed  airs  which  roused  the  passions 
of  the  laity,  and  frequently  led  to  tremendous  riots.  Thus 
in  1513  the  townsfolk  of  Erfurt  battered  in  the  gates  of 
the  University  with  cannon,  and  after  the  flight  of  the 
professors  and  students  destroyed  almost  all  the  archives 
and  library.  About  the  same  time  some  citizens  of  Vienna 
having  jeered  at  the  sacred  student  dress,  there  ensued  the 
"  Latin  war,"  which  literally  devastated  the  town.  This  pride 
of  separation  between  "  clerks  "  and  laity  culminated  in  the 
great  annual  procession,  when  the  newly  capped  graduates, 
clothed  in  all  the  glory  of  new  bachelors'  and  masters'  gowns 
and  hoods,  marched  through  the  principal  streets  of  the 
university  town,  in  the  midst  of  the  university  dignitaries 
and  frequently  attended  by  the  magistrates  in  their  robes. 
Young  Luther  confessed  that  when  he  first  saw  the  pro- 
cession at  Erfurt  be  thought  that  no  position  on  earth  was 
more  enviable  than  that  of  a  newly  capped  graduate. 

Mediteval  ecclesiastical  tradition  brooded  over  all  de- 
partments of  learning;  and  the  philosophy  and  logic,  or 
what  were  supposed  to  be  the  philosophy  and  logic,  of 
Aristotle  ruled  that  tradition.  The  reverence  for  the  name 
of  Aristotle  almost  took  the  form  of  a  religious  fervour. 
In  a  curious  medifeval  Life  of  Aristotle  the  ancient  pE^an 
thinker  is  declared  to  be  a  forerunner  of  Christ.  All  who 
refused  to  accept  his  guidance  were  heretics,  and  his 
formal    scheme  of  thought  was  supposed  to  justify  the 
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refined  wphiBms  of  medieeval  dialectic.  His  system  of 
thought  waa  the  fortified  defence  which  preserved  the 
old  and  protected  it  from  the  inroads  of  the  New  Learn- 
ing. Hence  the  hatred  which  almost  all  the  German 
Humanists  seem  to  have  had  for  the  name  of  Aristotla 
The  attitudes  of  the  partisans  of  the  old  and  of  the  new 
towards  the  ancient  Greek  thinker  are  represented  in  two 
pictures,  each  instinct  with  the  feeling  of  the  times.  In 
one,  in  the  church  of  the  Bomimcana  in  Pisa,  Aristotle  u 
represented  standing  on  the  right  with  Plato  on  the  left  of 
Thomas  Aquinas,  and  rays  streaming  from  their  opened 
books  make  a  halo  round  the  head  of  the  great  mediieval 
theolr^an  and  thinker.  In  the  other,  a  woodcut  published 
by  Hans  Holbein  the-younger  in  1527,  Aristotle  with  the 
mediaeval  doctors  is  represented  descending  into  the  abodes 
of  darkness,  while  Jesus  Christ  stands  in  the  foregrotmd 
and  points  out  the  true  light  to  a  crowd  of  people,  among 
whom  the  artist  has  figured  peasants  with  their  flails. 

§  6,  The  earlier  Oerman  Humanistt. 

When  the  beginnings  of  the  New  Learning  made  thebr 
appearance  in  Germany,  they  did  not  bring  with  them  any 
widespread  revival  of  culture.  There  waa  no  outburst,  as 
in  Italy,  of  the  artistic  spirit,  stamping  itself  upon  such 
arts  as  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  which  could 
appeal  to  the  whole  public  intelligence.  The  men  who 
first  felt  the  stirrings  of  the  new  intellectual  life  were,  for 
the  most  part,  students  who  had  been  trained  in  the  more 
famous  schools  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life,  all 
of  whom  bad  a  serious  aim  in  life.  The  New  Learning 
appealed  to  them  not  so  much  a  means  of  self-culture  as 
an  instrument  to  reform  education,  to  criticise  antiquated 
methods  of  instruction,  and,  above  all,  to  effect  reforms  in 
the  Church  and  to  purify  the  social  life.  One  of  the  most 
conspicuous  of  such  scholars  was  Cardinal  Nicolas  Cusanua  ^ 

'  Scharpir,  DtT  Cardinal  vnd  Sischof  Nieolam  mm  Otua  alt  Scformator 
in  KircJu,  JUich  tind  Philotop/iU  (Tiibiugeu,  1871). 
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(1401-1464).  He  was  a  man  of  Bingulstly  open  mind, 
who,  while  be  wae  saturated  with  the  old  learning,  was  able 
to  appreciate  tbe  new.  He  had  studied  the  claesics  in 
Italy.  He  was  an  expert  mathematician  and  astronomer. 
Some  have  even  asserted  that  he  anticipated  tbe  discoTeries 
of  Galilea  The  instruments  with  which  he  worked, 
roughlf  made  by  a  village  tinsmith,  may  still  be  seen 
preserved  in  the  Brother-houee  which  he  founded  at  his 
birthplace.  Cues,  on  tbe  Mosel ;  aad  there,  too,  tbe  sheets, 
covered  with  his  long  calculations  for  the  reform  of  the 
calendar,  may  still  be  studied. 

Another  scholar,  sent  out  by  the  same  schools,  was 
John  Weasel  of  Groningen  (1420-1489),  who  wandered  in 
search  of  learning  from  Koln  to  l^ria  and  from  Paris  to 
Italy.  He  finally  settled  down  as  n  canon  in  the  Brother- 
hood of  Mount  St.  Agnes.  There  he  gathered  round  him 
s  band  of  young  students,  whom  he  encouraged  to  atndy 
Greek  and  Hebrew.  He  was  a  theotc^ian  who  delighted 
to  criticise  tbe  current  opinions  on  theological  doctrines. 
He  denied  that  the  fire  of  Purgatory  could  be  material  fire, 
and  he  theorised  about  indulgences  in  such  a  way  as  to  he 
a  forerunner  of  Luther.*  "  If  I  had  read  his  books  before," 
said  Luther,  "  my  enemies  might  have  thought  that  Luther 
had  borrowed  everything  from  Wessel,  so  great  is  the 
^reement  between  our  spirits.  I  feel  my  joy  and  my 
strength  increase,  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  have  taught 
aright,  when  I  find  that  one  who  wrote  at  a  different  time, 
in  another  clime,  and  with  a  different  intention,  agrees  so 
entirely  in  my  view  and  expresses  it  in  almost  the  same 
words," 

Other  like-minded  scholars  might  be  mentioned, 
Budolph  Agricola*  (1442-1485),  Jacob  Wimpheling' 
(1450-1528),  and  Sebastian  Brand   (1457-1521),  who 

*  WmmI's  moat  important  TheMs  an  Indulgences  sre  given  in  Ullmuin, 
B^ormen  htfort  the  JU/ormaJiim  (Edinburgh,  1866),  ii.  f^l6  t. 

*  Trasling,  Vila  tt  IterOa  Rudolpki  JgrieoUt  (OniniDgen,  1S30). 

*  WiakowatolT,    Jacob    H''impheling,    aein   £c6«n    umf   at 
(Berlin,  18B7). 
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was  town-clerk  of  Strassburg  from  1500,  and  the  author 
of  the  celebrated  Ship  of  Fools,  which  waa  translated  into 
many  languages,  and  waa  used  bj  his  friend  Geiler  of 
KeyBeraberg  aa  the  text  for  one  of  his  couraes  of  popular 
serniona. 

All  these  men,  and  others  like-minded  and  eimilarly 
gifted,  are  commonly  regarded  as  the  precursora  of  the 
German  Benaissance,  and  are  classed  among  the  German 
Humanists.  Yet  it  may  be  questioned  whether  they  can  be 
taken  as  the  representatives  of  that  kind  of  Humanism  which 
gathered  round  Luther  in  hia  student  days,  and  of  which 
Ulrioh  von  Hutten,  the  stormy  petrel  of  the  times  of  the 
Reformation,  was  a  notable  example.  Its  beginnings  muat 
be  traced  to  other  and  less  reputable  pioneers.  Numbera  of 
young  German  students,  with  the  talent  for  wandering  and 
for  supporting  themselves  by  begging  possessed  by  ao  many 
of  them,  had  tramped  down  to  Italy,  where  they  contrived 
to  exist  precariously  while  they  attended,  with  a  genuine 
thirst  for  learning,  the  classea  taught  by  Italian  Humanists. 
There  they  became  infected  with  the  spirit  of  the  Itahan 
Kenaiasance,  and  learned  also  to  despise  the  ordinary 
restraints  of  moral  living.  There  they  imbibed  a  contempt 
for  the  Church  and  for  all  kinda  of  theology,  and  ac<iuired 
the  genuine  temperament  of  the  later  Italian  Humanists, 
which  could  he  irrehgious  without  being  an ti -religions. 
simply  becauae  religion  of  any  sort  was  something  foreign 
to  their  nature. 

Such  a  man  waa  Peter  Lnders  (1415-1474).  He 
b^an  life  as  an  eccleaiastic,  wandered  down  into  Italy, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  clasaical  studies,  and  wheie  lie 
acquired  the  u-retigioua  disposition  and  the  disregard  for 
ordinary  moral  living  which  disgraced  a  large  part  of  the 
later  Italian  Humanists.  While  living  at  Padua  (1444), 
where  he  acted  as  private  tutor  to  some  young  Germans 
from  the  Palatinate,  he  waa  invited  by  the  Elector  ti,  teach 
I^tin  in  the  University  of  Heidelberg.  The  older  pro- 
feflflora  were  jealous  of  him :  they  insisted  on  reading  and 
revising  his  introductory  lecture :  they  refused  him  the  uae 
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of  the  library ;  and  in  general  made  his  life  a  burden.  He 
Btmggled  on  till  1460.  Then  he  spent  many  years  in 
wandering  from  place  to  place,  teaching  the  classics  pri- 
vately to  such  scholars  as  he  could  find.  He  was  not  a 
man  of  reputable  life,  was  greatly  glyen  to  drink,  a  free 
liver  in  every  way,  and  thoroughly  urreligious,  with  a  strong 
contempt  for  all  theology.  He  seems  to  have  contrived 
when  sober  to  keep  his  heretical  opinions  to  himself,  but  to 
have  betrayed  himself  occasionally  in  his  drinking  bouta 
When  at  Basel  he  was  accused  of  denying  the  doctrine  of 
Three  Persons  in  the  Godhead,  and  told  Ms  accusers  that 
he  would  willingly  confess  to  four  if  they  would  only  let 
him  alone.  He  ended  hia  days  as  a  teacher  of  medicine 
in  Vienna. 

History  has  preserved  the  names  of  several  of  these 
wandering  scholars  who  sowed  the  seeds  of  classical  studies 
in  Germany,  and  there  were,  doubtless,  many  who  have 
been  forgotten.  Loose  living,  irreligious,  their  one  gift  a 
genuine  desire  to  know  and  impart  a  knowledge  of  the 
ancient  classical  literature,  careless  bow  they  fared  pro- 
vided only  they  could  study  and  teach  Latin  and  Greek, 
they  were  the  disreputable  apostles  of  the  New  Learning, 
and  in  their  careless  way  scattered  it  over  the  northern 


§  7.  The  Suvianist  CircUs  in  the  Cities, 

The  seed-beds  of  the  German  Eenaisaance  were  at  first 
not  BO  much  the  Universities,  as  asBociations  of  intimates  in 
some  of  the  cities.  Three  were  pre-eminent, — Strassburg, 
Augsburg,  and  Niimberg,  —  all  wealthy  imperial  citiex, 
having  intimate  relations  with  the  imperial  court  on  the 
one  hand  and  with  Italy  on  the  other. 

The  Humanist  circle  at  Niimbei^  was  perhaps  the 
m(»t  distinguished,  and  it  stood  in  closer  relations  than 
any  other  with  the  coming  Beformation.  Its  best  known 
member  was  Willibald  Pirkheimer*  (1470-1528),  whose 
training  had  been  more  that  of  a  young  Florentine  patrician 

» Both.  WUlihald  PiTkhtimir  (Halle,  1887). 
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than  of  the  son  of  a  German  buigber.  HiB  hther,  a 
wealthy  liiirnbet^  merchant  of  great  intellectual  gifts  and 
attainments,  a  skilled  diplomatist,  and  a  confidential  friend 
of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  superintended  his  son's  educa- 
tion. He  took  the  boy  with  him  on  the  journeya  which 
trade  or  the  diplomatic  busiDess  of  his  city  compelled  bim 
to  make,  and  initiated  him  into  the  mysteries  of  commerce 
and  of  German  politics.  The  lad  was  also  trained  in  the 
knightly  accomplishments  of  horsemanship  and  the  skilful 
use  of  weapons.  He  was  sent,  like  many  a  young  German 
patrician,  to  Padua  and  Favia  (1490-1497)  to  study  juris- 
prudence and  the  science  of  diplomacy,  and  was  advised 
not  to  neglect  opportunities  to  acquire  the  New  Learning. 
When  he  returned,  in  his  twenty-seventh  year,  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  counsellors  of  the  city,  and  was 
entrusted  with  an  important  share  in  the  management  of 
its  business.  In  this  capacity  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
make  many  a  journey  to  the  Diet  or  to  the  imperial  court, 
and  he  soon  became  a  favourite  with  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian, who  rejoiced  in  converse  with  a  mind  as  versatile 
as  his  own.  Xo  German  so  nearly  approached  the  many- 
sided  culture  of  the  leading  Italian  Humanists  as  did  this 
citizen  of  Numberg.  On  the  other  hand,  he  possessed  a 
fund  of  earnestness  which  no  Italian  seems  to  have 
possessed.  He  was  deeply  anxious  about  reformation  in 
Church  and  State,  and  after  the  Leipzig  disputation  had 
shown  that  Luther's  quarrel  with  the  Pope  was  no  mere 
monkish  dispute,  but  went  to  the  roots  of  things,  he  was  a 
sedate  supporter  of  the  Beformation  in  its  earlier  stages. 
His  sisters  Charitas  and  Clara,  both  learned  ladies,  were 
nuns  in  the  Convent  of  St.  Clara  at  Niimberg.  The  alder, 
who  was  the  abbess  of  her  convent,  has  left  an  interesting 
collection  of  letters,  from  which  it  seems  probable  that  she 
had  great  influence  over  her  brother,  and  prevented  him 
from  joining  the  Lutheran  Church  after  It  had  finally 
separated  from  the  Roman  obedience. 

Pirkheimer  gave  the  time  which  was  not  occupied  with 
public  affairs  to  learning   and   intercourse   with  scholars. 
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His  house  was  a  palace  filled  with  objects  of  art.  His 
library,  well  stocked  with  MSS.  and  books,  was  open  to 
every  student  who  came  with  an  introduction  to  its  owner. 
At  his  banquets,  which  were  famous,  be  delighted  to 
assemble  round  his  table  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the 
day.  He  was  quite  at  home  in  Greek,  and  made  transla- 
tions from  the  works  of  Plato,  Xenophon,  Plutarch,  and 
Lucian  into  Latin  or  German.  The  description  which  he 
gives,  in  his  familiar  letters  to  his  sisters  and  intimate 
friends,  of  his  life  on  his  brother-in-law's  country  estate  is 
like  a  picture  of  the  habits  of  a  Boman  patrician  of  the 
fifth  century  in  QauL  The  morning  was  spent  in  study, 
in  reading  Plato  or  Cicero ;  and  in  the  afternoon,  if  the 
gout  chanced  to  keep  him  indoors,  be  watched  from  his 
windows  the  country  people  in  the  fields,  or  the  sportsman 
and  the  fisher  at  their  occupations.  He  was  fond  of  -enter- 
taining visitors  from  the  neighbourhood.  Sometimes  he 
gathered  round  him  his  upper  servants  or  bis  tenants,  with 
their  wives  and  families.  The  evening  was  usually  devoted 
to  the  study  of  history  and  archieoli^y,  in  both  of  which 
be  was  greatly  interested.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  sitting 
up  late  at  night,  and  when  the  sky  was  clear  he  followed 
the  motions  of  the  planets  with  a  telescope ;  for,  like  many 
others  in  that  age,  he  had  faith  in  astrology,  and  believed 
that  he  could  read  future  events  and  the  destinies  of 
nations  in  the  courses  of  the  wandering  stars. 

In  all  those  civic  circles,  poets  and  artists  were  found 
as  members — Hans  Holbein  at  Augsburg ;  Albert  Dftrer, 
with  Hans  Sebaldus  Behapi,  at  Kiimberg.  The  contem- 
porary Italian  painters,  when  they  ceased  to  select  their 
subjects  from  Scripture  or  from  the  Lives  of  the  Saints, 
turned  instinctively  to  depict  scenes  from  the  ancient 
pagan  mythol<^.  The  German  artists  strayed  elsewhere. 
They  turned  for  subjects  to  the  common  life  of  the  people. 
But  the  change  was  gradual.  The  Virgin  ceased  to  be  the 
Queen  of  Heaven  and  became  the  purest  type  of  homely 
human  motherhood,  and  the  attendant  angels,  sportive 
children  plucking  flowers,  fondling  animals,  playing  with 
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fruit  la  Lucas  Cranach's  "  Seat  on  the  Flight  to  Egypt  * 
two  cherubs  have  climbed  a  tree  to  rob  a  bird's  nest,  and 
the  parent  birds  are  acreaming  at  tfaem  from  the  braoches. 
In  one  of  Albert  Diirer's  representations  of  the  Holy 
Family,  the  Virgin  and  Child  are  seated  in  the  middle  of 
a  farmyard,  surromided  by  all  kinds  of  rural  acceBSoriea 
Then  German  art  plunged  boldly  into  the  delineation  of  the 
ordinary  commonplace  life — knights  and  tournaments,  mer- 
chant trains,  etieet  scenes,  pictures  of  peasant  life,  and 
especially  of  peasant  dances,  university  and  school  scenes, 
pictures  of  the  camp  and  of  troops  on  the  march.  The 
coming  revolution  in  religion  was  already  proclaiming  that 
all  human  life,  even  the  most  commonplace,  could  be 
sacred ;  and  contemporary  art  discovered  the  picturesque 
in  the  ordinary  life  of  the  people — in  the  castles  of  the 
nobles,  in  the  markets  of  the  cities,  and  in  the  Tillages  of  the 
peasants. 

§  8.  Sumanism  in  the  Univeniiies. 

The  New  Learning  made  its  way  gradually  into  the 
Universities.  Classical  scholars  were  invited  to  lecture  or 
settle  as  private  teachers  in  university  towns,  and  the 
students  read  Cicero  and  Virgil,  Horace  and  Fropertius, 
Livy  and  Salluat,  Plautus  and  Terenca  One  of  the  earliest 
signs  of  the  growing  Humanist  feeling  appeared  in  changes 
in  one  of  the  favourite  diversions  of  German  students.  In 
all  the  mediieval  Universities  at  carnival  time  the  students 
got  up  and  performed  plays.  The  subjects  were  almost  in- 
variably taken  from  the  Scriptures  or  from  the  Apocrypha. 
Chaucer  says  of  an  Oxford  student,  that 

"  Sometimea  to  shew  liis  lightnesse  and  his  masterej* 
He  played  Herod  on  a  gallows  high." 

At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy  the  sabjects  changed, 
and  students'  plays  were  either  reproductions  from  Plautus 
or  Terence,  or  original  compositions  representing  the 
common  life  of  the  time. 

The  legal  recognition  of  Humanism  within  a  University 
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>Dly  showed  itself  in  the  iustitution  of  a  lectureehip 
of  Poetry  or  Oratory — for  the  German  Humanists  were 
commonly  known  as  the  "  Poeta."  Freiburg  established  a 
chair  of  Poetry  in  1471,  and  Basel  in  1474;  in  Tubingen 
the  stipend  for  an  Orator  was  legally  sanctioned  in  1481, 
and  Conrad  Celtia  was  appointed  to  a  chair  of  Poetry  and 
Eloquence  in  1492. 

Erfurt,  however,  was  generally  regarded  as  the  special 
nursery  of  Gierman  university  Humanism  ever  since  Peter 
Luders  had  taught  there  in  1460.  From  that  date 
the  TTniversity  never  lacked  Humanist  teachers,  and  a 
Humanist  circle  had  gradually  grown  up  among  the  suc- 
cessive  generations  of  students.  The  permanent  chief  of 
this  circle'was  a  German  scholar,  whose  name  was  Conrad 
Mut  (Mudt,  Mutta,  and  Mutti  are  variations),  who  Latinised 
bis  name  into  Mutianus,  and  added  Bufus  because  he  was 
red-haired.  Tliis  ilutianus  Eufus  was  in  many  respects 
a  typical  Germau  Humanist.  He  was  bora  iu  1472  at 
Homborg  in  Hesse,  had  studied  at  Deventer  under  Alexander 
H^uB,  had  attended  the  University  of  Erfurt,  and  bad 
then  gone  to  Italy  to  study  law  and  the  New  Learning. 
He  became  a  Doctor  of  Laws  of  Bologna,  made  friends 
among  many  of  the  distinguished  Italian  Humanists,  and 
had  gained  many  patrons  among  the  cardinals  in  Home. 
He  finally  settled  in  Gotha,  where  he  liad  received  a 
canonry  in  the  Church.  He  did  not  win  any  distinction 
as  an  author,  but  has  left  behind  him  an  interesting 
collection  of  letters.  His  great  delight  was  to  gather 
round  him  promising  young  students  belonging  to  the 
University  of  Erfurt,  to  superintend  their  reading,  and  to 
advise  them  in  all  literary  matters.  While  in  Italy  he 
had  become  acquainted  with  Pico  della  Mirandola,  and  had 
adopted  the  conception  of  combining  PlatoQism  and  Christi- 
anity in  an  eclectic  mysticism,  which  was  to  be  the  esoteric 
Christianity  for  thinkers  and  eilucuted  men,  while  the 
popular  Christianity,  with  its  supei-stitiona,  was  needed  for 
the  common  herd.  Christianity,  he  taught,  bad  its  begin- 
nings long  before  the  historical  advent  of  our  Lord.    "  TJie 
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true  Christ,"  he  said,  "  was  not  a  man,  but  the  Wisdom  of 
God ;  He  was  the  Son  of  Gtod,  Euid  is  equally  imparted  to 
the  Jews,  the  Qreeks,  and  the  Germana"  '■  "  The  true  Christ' 
is  not  a  man,  bnt  spirit  and  soul,  which  do  not  mauifest 
thomeelTee  in  outward  appearance,  and  are  not  to  be  touched 
or  seized  by  the  hemds."  *  "  The  law  of  God,"  be  said  in 
another  place,  "  which  enlightens  the  soul,  has  two  heads : 
to  lovB  God,  and  to  love  one's  neighbour  as  one's  self.  This 
law  makes  as  partakers  of  Heaven.  It  is  a  natural  law ; 
not  hewn  in  stone,  as  was  the  law  of  Moses ;  not  carved  in 
bronze,  as  was  that  of  the  Bomans ;  not  written  on  ptrch- 
ment  or  paper,  but  implanted  in  our  hearts  by  the  highest 
Teacher."  "  Whoever  has  eaten  in  pious  manner  this  memor- 
able and  saving  Eucharist,  has  done  something  divina  For 
the  true  Body  of  Christ  is  peace  and  concord,  and  there 
is  no  holier  Host  than  neighbourly  love."  *  He  refused  to 
believe  in  the  miraculous,  and  held  that  the  Scriptures  were 
full  of  fables,  meant,  hke  those  of  .^Isop,  to  teach  moral 
truths.  He  asserted  that  he  had  devoted  himself  to  "  Qod, 
the  saints,  and  the  study  of  all  antiquity  " ;  and  the  result 
was  expressed  in  the  following  quotation  from  a  letter  to 
Urban  (150S),  one  of  his  friends  and  pupils  at  Erfurt: 
"  There  is  but  one  god  and  one  goddess ;  but  there  are 
many  forms  and  many  names — Jupiter,  Sol,  ApoUo,  Moses, 
Christ,  Luna,  Ceres,  Proserpina,  Tellus,  Mary.  Bnt  do  not 
spread  it  abroad ;  we  must  keep  silence  on  these  Eleusinian 
mysteries.  In  religions  matters  we  must  employ  fables 
and  enigmas  as  a  veil.  Thou  who  hast  the  grace  of 
Jupiter,  the  best  and  greatest  God,  sbouldst  in  secret  despise 
the  little  gods.  When  I  say  Jupiter,  I  mean  Christ  and 
the  true  Qod.  But  enough  of  these  things,  which  are  too 
high  for  us."  *  Such  a  man  looked  with  contempt  on  the 
Church  of  hia  ^e,  and  lashed  it  with  his  scorn.  "  I  do' 
not  revere  the  coat  or  the  beard  of  Christ ;  I  revere  the 
true  and  hving  God,  who  has  neither  beard  nor  coat."'  In 
private  he  denounced  the  fasts  of  the  Church,  cunfcsHLon, 

>  Er»UM,  Bri^vKChtd  da  Xulianta  Eafta  (Cassel,  186E),  p.  32. 
» Ibid.  p.  »4.        •  Ibid.  p.  93.        '  Ibid.  p.  28.         •  Bid.  p.  42-, 
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and  masses  for  the  dead,  and  called  the  begging  fiiars 
^  oowled  monstei's."  de  says  sarcastically  of  the  Christi- 
anity of  his  times :  "  We  mean  by  faith  not  the  conformity 
of  what  we  say  with  fact,  but  an  opinion  about  divine 
things  founded  on  credulity  and  a  persuasion  which  seeks 
after  profit.  Such  is  its  power  that  it  is  commonly 
believed  that  to  us  were  given  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  Whoever,  therefore,  despises  our  keys,  shall  feel 
our  nails  and  our  clubs  (quisquis  claves  eontemserU  clavum 
et  davam  sentiet).  We  have  taken  from  the  breast  of 
Serapis  a  magical  stamp  to  which  Jesus  of  Galilee  has 
given  authority.  With  that  figure  we  put  our  foes  to 
flight,  we  cozen  money,  we  consecrate  God,  we  shake  hell, 
and  we  work  miracles ;  whether  we  be  heavenly  minded  or 
earthly  minded  makes  no  matter,  provided  we  sit  happily 
at  the  banquet  of  Jupiter."  ^  But  he  did  not  wish  to 
revolt  from  the  external  authority  of  the  Church  of  the 
day.  "  He  is  impious  who  wishes  to  know  more  than  the 
ChurcL  We  bear  on  our  forehead,"  he  says,  "  the  seal  of 
the  Cross,  the  standard  of  our  King.  Let  us  not  be  deserters ; 
let  nothing  base  be  found  in  our  camp."  *  The  authority 
which  the  Humanists  revolted  against  was  merely  intellec- 
tual, as  was  the  freedom  they  fought  for.  It  did  not 
belong  to  their  mission  to  proclaim  a  spiritual  freedom  or 
to  free  the  common  man  from  his  slavish  fear  of  the 
mediaeval  priesthood;  and  this  made  an  impassable  gulf 
between  their  aspirations  and  those  of  Luther  and  the 
real  leaders  of  the  [Reformation  movement.' 

The  Erfurt  circle  of  Humanists  had  for  members 
Heinrich  Urban,  to  whom  many  of  the  letters  of  Mutianus 
were  addressed,  Petreius  Alperbach,  who  won  the  title  of 
"  mocker  of  gods  and  men  "  (derisor  deorum  et  hominum\ 
Johann  Jaeger  of  Dornheim  (Crotus  Rubeanus),  George 
Burkhardt  from  Spalt  (Spalatinus),  Henry  and  Peter 
Eberach.     Eoban  of  Hesse  (Helius  Eobanus  Hessus),  the 

1  Erause,  Brie/wechael  des  MiUianus  Rufus  (Cassel,  1855),  p.  79. 

■  Ibid.  p.  175  :  "  Non  sit  vobiscum  in  oastris  (nostris)  ulla  turpitude. " 

*  Ibid. ;  ot  espeoiaUy  Letter  to  Urban,  pp.  352,  353,  and  pp.  153,  190. 
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most  ^ted  of  them  all,  and  the  hardest  drinker.  Joined 
the  circle  in  1494. 

Similar  ouivetBity  circles  were  formed  elsewhere:  at 
Basel,  where  Hemrich  Loriti  from  Glarus  (Olareanua),  and 
afterwards  Erasmus,  were  the  attractions;  at  Tubingen, 
where  Heimich  Bebel,  author  of  the  Facetiai,  encoun^ed 
his  younger  friends  to  study  history ;  and  even  at  £oln, 
where  Hermann  von  Busch,  a  pupil  of  Deventer,  and 
Ortuin  Gratius,  afterwards  the  butt  of  the  authors  of  the 
Epistola  dbscurorum  virorum,  were  looked  upon  as  leaders 
full  of  the  New  Learning. 

As  in  Italy  Popes  and  cardinals  patronised  the  leaders 
of  the  Kenaisaance,  so  in  Germany  the  Emperor  and  some 
princes  gave  their  protection  to  Humanism.  To  German 
scholars,  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  new  movement, 
Maximilian  seemed  to  be  an  ideal  ruler.  His  cofiers  do 
doubt  were  almost  always  empty,  and  he  bad  not  lucrative 
poets  at  his  command  to  bestow  upon  them ;  the  position 
of  court  poet  given  to  Conrad  Celtes  and  afterwards  to 
Ulrich  Ton  Hutten  brought  little  except  coronation  in 
presence  of  the  imperial  court  with  a  tastefully  woven 
laurel  crown ;  >  but  the  character  of  Maximilian  attracted 
peasantry  and  scholars  alika  His  romanticism,  his  abiding 
youtbfulness,  bis  amazing  intellectual  versatility,  his  knight- 
errantry,  and  his  sympathy  fascinated  them.  Maximilian 
Uves  in  the  folk-song  of  Germany  as  no  other  ruler  does. 
The  scheme  of  education  sung  in  the  W^sakunig,  and 
illustrated  by  Hans  Bui^maier,  entitled  him  to  the  name 
"  the  Humanist  Emperor." 

§  9.  Beuehlin. 

The  German  HumanistB,  whether  belonging  to  the 
learned  societies  of  the  cities  or  to  the  groups  in  the  Uni- 
versities,  were   too  full  of  individuality    to    present    the 

'  Oeiger  in  hie  Senaiaance  und  Hiimani*mu$  in  JIalUn  vnd  DcuUckland 
(Berlin,  1882,  Osoken'a  Stries)  has  girca  >  piotnre  of  the  maignU  of  the 
poet  laureate  on  p.  4G7,  and  one  at  Conrad  Celtea  crowned  aa  p.  4CS. 
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Appearance  of  a  body  of  men  leagued  tc^ether  under  the 
impulse  of  a  common  aim.  The  Erfurt  band  of  echolars 
was  called  "  the  Mutianic  Host " ;  but  the  partisans  of  the 
New  Learning  could  scarcely  be  said  to  form  a  solid 
phalanx.  Something  served,  however,  to  bring  them  all 
together.     This  was  the  persecution  of  Beuchlin. 

Johann  Beuchlin  (1455-1522),  like  Erasmus  after 
bim,  was  very  much  a  man  by  himself.  He  entered  history 
at  first  dramatically  enough.  A  party  of  Italian  Humanists 
bad  met  in  the  bouse  of  John  Ai^ropoidoe  in  Rome  in 
1483.  Among  them  was  a  young  unknown  German,  who 
had  newly  arrived  with  letters  of  introduction  to  the  host 
He  had  come,  he  explained,  to  study  Greek.  Ai^yropoulos 
gave  him  a  Thucydidee  and  asked  him  to  construe  a  page 
or  two  into  Latin.  Keuchlin  construed  with  such  ease  and 
elegance,  that  the  company  exclaimed  that  Greece  bad 
flown  across  the  Alp^  to  settle  in  Germany.  The  young 
German  spent  some  years  in  Italy,  enjoying  the  fnendsliip 
of  the  foremost  Italian  scholars.  He  was  an  ardent 
student  of  the  New  Learning,  and  on  bis  return  was  the 
first  to  make  Greek  thoroughly  popular  in  Germany.  But 
he  was  a  still  more  ardent  student  of  Hebrew,  and  it  may 
almost  be  said  of  him  that  he  introduced  that  ancient 
language  to  the  peoples  of  Europe.  His  De  Rudimmtis 
Hebraicis  (1506),  a  grammar  and  dictionary  in  one,  was 
the  first  book  of  its  kind.  His  interest  in  the  language 
was  more  than  that  of  a  student  He  believed  that 
Hebrew  was  not  only  the  most  ancient,  but  the  holiest  of 
langu^es.  God  had  spoken  in  it.  He  had  revealed  Him- 
self to  men  not  merely  in  the  Hebrew  writings  of  the  Old 
Testament,  but  had  also  imparted,  through  angels  and  other 
divine  messengers,  a  hidden  wisdom  which  has  been  pre- 
served in  ancient  Hebrew  writings  outside  of  the  Scriptures, 
— a  wisdom  known  to  Adam,  to  Noah,  and  to  the  Patri- 
archs. He  expounded  his  strange  mystical  theosophy  in 
a  curious  little  book,  De  Verio  Mirifieo  (1494),  full  of  out- 
of-the-way  learning,  and  finding  sublime  mysteries  in  the 
very  points  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,     rcihaiw  his  cen 
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itral  thoaght  is  expreseed  in  the  eeDtence,  "  God  is  love ; 
maD  is  hope ;  the  bond  between  them  is  faith.  .  .  .  God 
and  man  may  be  so  combined  in  an  indescribable  union 
that  the  human  God  and  the  divine  man  may  be  con- 
sidered as  one  being."  ^  The  book  is  a  Symposium  where 
Sidonius,  Baruch,  and  Capnion  (Iteuchlin)  hold  prolonged 
discourse  with  each  other. 

ReuchUn  was  fifty-four  years  of  age  when  a  controversy 
began  which  gradually  divided  the  scholars  of  Germany 
into  two  camps,  and  banded  the  Humanists  into  one  party 
fighting  in  defence  of  free  inquiry. 

John  Pfefferkom  (1469-1522),  bom  a  Jew  and  con- 
verted to  Christianity  (1505),  animated  with  the  zeal  of 
a  convert  to  bring  the  Jews  wholesale  to  Christianity, 
and  perhaps  stimulated  by  the  Dominicans  of  Koln 
(Cologne),  with  whom  he  was  closely  associated,  conceived 
an  idea  that  his  former  co-religionists  might  be  induced  to 
accept  Christianity  if  all  their  peculiar  books,  the  Old 
Testament  excepted,  were  confiscated,  During  the  earlier 
Middle  Ages  the  Jews  had  been  continually  persecuted, 
and  their  persecution  bad  always  been  popular;  but  the 
fifteenth  century  hod  been  a  period  of  comparative  rest 
for  them ;  they  had  bought  the  imperial  protection,  and 
their  services  as  physicians  had  been  gratefully  recognised 
in  Frankfurt  and  many  other  cities.*  Still  the  popular 
hatred  against  them  as  usurers  remained,  and  manifested 
itself  in  every  time  of  social  upheaval  It  was  always 
easy  to  arouse  the  slumbering  antipathy. 

PfefTerkom  had  written  four  books  against  the  Jews 
(Jndenspiegel,  Judevbeichte,  Oslembuch,  Judenfeind)  in  the 
years  1507—1509,  in  which  he  had  suggested  that  the 
Jews  should  be  forbidden  to  practise  usury,  that  they 
should  be  Compelled  to  listen  to  sermons,  and  that  their 
Hebrew  books  should  be  confiscated.  He  actually  got  a 
mandate  from  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  probably  through 
some  corrupt  secretary,  empowering  him  to  seize  upon  all 
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such  books.  He  began  his  work  in  the  Bhineland,  and 
had  already  confiscated  the  books  of  many  Jews,  when,  in 
the  summer  of  1509,  he  came  to  Reuchlin  and  requested 
his  aid.  The  scholar  not  only  refused,  but  pointed  out 
some  irr^arities  in  the  imperial  mandate.  The  doubtful 
legality  of  the  imperial  order  had  also  attracted  the  attention 
of  Uriel,  the  Archbishop  of  Mainz,  who  forbade  his  clergy 
from  rendering  Pfefferkom  any  assistance. 

Upon  this  Pfefferkorn  and  the  Dominicans  again  applied 
to  the  Emperor,  got  a  second  mandate,  then  a  third,  which 
was  the  important  one.  It  left  the  matter  in  the  hands 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Mainz,  who  was  to  collect  evidence 
on  the  subject  of  Jewish  books.  He  was  to  ask  the  opinions 
of  Beuchlin,  of  Victor  von  Karben  (1422—1515),  who  had 
been  a  Jew  but  was  then  a  Christian  priest,  of  James 
Hochstratten  (1460—1527),  a  Dominican  and  Inquisitor 
to  the  diocese  of  Koln,  a  strong  foe  to  Humanism,  and  of 
the  Universities  of  Heidelbei'g,  Erfurt,  Koln,  and  Mainz. 
They  were  to  write  out  their  opinions  and  send  them  to 
Pfefferkom,  who  was  to  present  them  to  the  Emperor. 
Reuchlin  was  accordingly  asked  by  the  Archbishop  to 
advise  the  Emperor  "whether  it  would  be  praiseworthy 
and  beneficial  to  our  holy  religion  to  destroy  such  books 
as  the  Jews  used,  excepting  only  the  books  of  the  Ten 
Commandments  of  Moses,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Psalter 
of  the  Old  Testament  ? "  Reuchlin's  answer  was  ready  by 
November  1510.  He  went  into  the  matter  very  thoroughly 
and  impartially.  He  divided  the  books  of  the  Jews  into 
several  classes,  and  gave  his  opinion  on  each.  It  wtts  out 
of  the  question  to  destroy  the  Old  Testament.  The  Talmud 
was  a  collection  of  expositions  of  the  Jewish  law  at  various 
periods ;  no  one  could  express  an  opinion  about  it  unless 
he  had  read  it  through ;  Reuchlin  had  only  been  able  to 
procure  portions ;  judging  from  these,  it  was  likely  that 
the  book  did  contain  many  things  contrary  to  Christianity, 
but  that  was  the  nature  of  the  Jewish  religion  which  was 
protected  by  law;  it  did  contain  mniiy  ^ood  things,  and 
ought  not  to  be  destroyed.     The  Cabala  was,  according  to 
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Beuchlin,  a  very  precious  book,  which  asanred  ns  as  no 
other  did  of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  oogbt  to  be  care- 
fully preserved.  The  Jews  had  various  commentaries  on 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  which  were  very  osefol 
to  enable  Christian  scholars  to  understand  them  rightly, 
and  they  ought  not  to  be  destroyed.  They  had  also  ser- 
mons and  ceremonial  books  belonging  to  their  religion 
which  had  been  guaranteed  by  imperial  law.  They  had 
books  on  arts  and  sciences  which  ought  to  be  destroyed 
only  in  so  far  as  they  taught  such  forbidden  arts  as  ma^c 
lastly,  there  were  books  of  poetry  and  fables,  and  some  of 
them  might  contain  insults  to  Christ,  the  Virgin,  and  the 
Apostles,  and  might  deserve  burning,  but  not  without 
careful  and  competent  examination.  He  added  that  the 
brat  way  to  deal  with  the  Jews  was  not  to  bum  their 
books,  but  to  engt^  in  reasonable,  gentle,  and  kindly 
discussion. 

Beuchliu's  opinion  stood  alone :  all  the  other  authorities 
suggested  the  burning  of  Jewish  books,  and  the  University 
of  Mainz  would  not  exempt  the  Old  Testament  until  it 
had  been  shown  that  it  had  not  been  tampered  with  by 
Jewish  zealots. 

The  temperate  and  scholarly  answer  of  Beuchlin  waa 
made  a  charge  against  him.  The  controversy  which  fol- 
lowed, and  which  lasted  for  six  weary  years,  was  so  managed 
by  the  Dominicans,  that  Keuchlin,  a  Humanist  and  a  lay- 
man, was  made  to  appear  as  defying  the  theologians  of  the 
Church  on  a  point  of  theology.  Like  all  mediaeval  con- 
troversies, it  was  conducted  with  great  bitterness  and  no 
lack  of  invective,  frequently  coarse  enough.  The  Humanists 
saw,  however,  that  it  was  the  case  of  a  scholar  defending 
genuine  scholarship  against  obscurantists,  and,  after  a  fruit-  - 
less  endeavour  to  get  Erasmus  to  lead  them,  they  joined  in 
a  common  attack.  Artists  also  lent  their  aid.  In  one 
contemporary  engraving,  Reuchlin  is  seateil  in  a  car  decked 
with  laurels,  and  is  in  the  act  of  entering  his  native  town 
of  Ptomheim.  The  Kcln  theologians  march  in  chains  before 
the  car ;  rfefferkorn  lies  on  the  ground  with  an  executioner 
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ready  to  decapitate  him ;  citizens  and  their  wives  in  gala 
costume  await  the  hero,  and  the  town's  musicians  salute 
him  with  triumphant  melody ;  while  one  worthy  burgher 
manifests  his  sympathy  by  throwing  a  monk  out  of  a 
window.  The  other  side  of  the  controversy  is  represented 
by  a  rough  woodcut,  in  which  Pfefferkom  is  seen  break- 
ing the  chair  of  scholarship  in  which  a  double-tongued 
Beuchlin  is  sitting.^  The  most  notable  contribution  to 
the  dispute,  however,  was  the  publication  of  the  famous 
Fpistolas  Obscurorum  Virorum,  inseparably  connected  with 
the  name  of  Ulrich  von  Hutten. 


§  10.  The  **Epistol€g  Obscurorum  Virarum^** 

While  the  controversy  was  raging  (1514),  Beuchlin 
had  collected  a  series  of  testimonies  to  his  scholarship,  and 
had  published  them  under  the  title  of  Letters  from  Eminent 
Men}  This  suggested  to  some  young  Humanist  the  idea  of 
a  collection  of  letters  in  which  the  obscurantists  could  be 
seen  exposing  themselves  and  their  unutterable  folly  under 
the  parodied  title  of  Epistoke  Obscurorum  Virorum.  The 
book  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  scholastic  disputations 
of  the  later  fifteenth  century  that  Don  Quixote  does  to  the 
romances  of  mediaeval  chivalry.  It  is  a  farrago  of  questions 
on  grammar,  etymology,  graduation  precedence,  life  in  a 
country  parsonage,  and  scholastic  casuistry.  Magister 
Henricus  Schaffsmulius  writes  from  Some  that  he  went 
one  Friday  morning  to  breakfast  in  the  Campo  dei  Fieri, 

^  A  chroDicle  and  the  details  of  the  Reiichlin  controversy  are  to  be  found 
in  the  second  volume  of  the  supplement  to  Booking's  edition  of  the  works  of 
Ulrich  von  Hutten.  Good  accountsare  to  be  fuund  In  Geiger's  Renaissane 
vmd  Humanismus  in  Italian  und  Deuisehland^  pp.  510  fif.  (Berlin,  1882, 
Oncken  s  Series) ;  in  Strauss'  Ulrich  von  Hutten :  His  Life  and  TimeSf  pp. 
100-140  (English  translation  by  Mrs.  Sturge,  London,  1874) ;  and  in 
Creigh  ton's  History  of  the  Fapaq/from  the  Great  Schism  to  the  Sack  of  Rome, 
vol.  vi.  pp.  37  ff.  (London,  1897). 

•  The  second  edition  is  entitled  Illustrium  Virorum  Epi^toloe  HebraietBf 
Gh'CBcaSf  et  Lalince  ad  Jo.  Reuchlinum ;  the  first  edition  was  entitled 
Clarorum  Virorum,  etc.  The  letters  are  forty-three  in  number — the  first 
being  from  Erasmus,  "the  most  learned  man  of  the  age." 
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ordered  an  egg,  which  on  being  opened  contained  a  chicken. 
"  Quick,"  Baid  his  companion,  "  swallow  it,  or  the  landlord 
will  charge  the  chicken  in  the  bill"  He  obeyed,  foi^tting 
that  the  day  was  Friday,  on  which  no  flesh  could  be  eaten 
lawfully.  In  his  perplexity  he  consulted  one  theologian, 
who  told  him  to  keep  his  mind  at  leet,  for  an  embryo 
chicken  within  an  e^  was  like  the  worms  or  mi^gots  in 
fruit  and  cheese,  which  men  can  swallow  without  harm  to 
their  souls  even  in  Lent.  But  another,  equally  learned,  had 
informed  him  that  maggots  in  cheese  and  worms  in  fruit 
were  to  be  classed  as  fish,  which  everyone  could  eat 
lawfully  on  fast  days,  but  that  an  embryo  chicken  was 
quite  another  thing — it  was  flesh.  Would  the  learned 
Magister  Ortuin,  who  knew  everything,  decide  for  him  and 
reheve  hie  burdened  conscience  ?  The  writers  send  to  their 
dear  Magister  Ortuin  short  Latin  poems  of  which  they 
are  modestly  proud.  They  confess  that  their  verses  do 
not  scan ;  but  that  matters  little.  The  writers  of  secular 
verse  must  be  attentive  to  such  things;  but  their  poems, 
which  relate  the  lives  and  deeds  of  the  saints,  do  not  need 
such  reflnementa  The  writers  confess  that  at  times  their 
lives  are  not  what  they  ought  to  be;  but  Solomon  and 
Samson  were  not  perfect ;  and  they  have  too  much  Christian 
humility  to  wish  to  excel  such  honoured  Christian  saints. 
The  letters  contain  a  good  deal  of  gossip  about  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  poets  (Humanists).  These  evil  men  have  been 
speaking  very  disrespectfully  about  the  Holy  Coat  at  Trier 
(Treves);  they  have  said  that  the  Blessed  Kelics  of  the 
Three  Kings  at  Kbln  are  the  bones  of  three  Westphalian 
peasants.  The  correspondents  exchange  confidences  about 
sermons  they  dislike.  One  preacher,  who  spoke  with  un- 
seemly  earnestness,  had  delivered  a  plain  sermon  without 
any  learned  syllogisms  or  intricate  theological  reasoning ; 
he  had  spoken  simply  about  Christ  and  His  salvation, 
and  the  strange  thing  was  that  the  people  seemed  to  listen 
to  him  eagerly :  such  preaching  ought  to  be  forbidden. 
Allusions  to  Keuchlin  and  his  trial  are  scattered  all  through 
the  letters,  and  the  writers  reveal  artlessly  their  hopes  and 
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fears  about  the  result.  It  is  possible,  ons  laments,  that  the 
rascal  may  get  off  after  all :  the  writer  hears  that  worthy 
Inquisitor  Hochstratten's  money  is  almost  exhausted,  and 
that  he  has  scarcely  enough  left  for  the  necessary  bribery 
at  Borne ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  get  a  farther 
supply.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  translate  the  epistles 
and  retain  the  original  flavour  of  the  language, — a  mixture 
of  ecolesiaBtical  phrases,  vernacular  idioms  and  words,  and 
the  worst  mediaeval  Latin.  Of  course,  the  letters  contain 
much  that  is  very  objectionable :  they  attack  the  character 
of  men,  and  even  of  women ;  but  that  was  an  ordinary 
feature  of  the  Humanism  of  the  times.  They  were  un- 
doubtedly successful  in  covering  the  opponents  of  Benchlin 
with  ridicule,  more  especially  when  some  of  the  obBCurantists 
failed  to  see  the  satire,  and  looked  upon  the  letters  as 
genuine  accounts  of  the  views  they  sympathised  with. 
Some  of  the  mendicant  friars  in  England  welcomed  a  book 
against  Eeuchlin,  and  a  Dominican  prior  in  Brabant  bought 
several  copies  to  send  to  his  superiors. 

The  authorship  of  these  famous  letters  is  not  thoroughly 
known ;  probably  several  Humanist  pens  were  at  work.  It 
is  generally  admitted  that  they  came  from  the  Humanist 
circle  at  Erfurt,  and  that  the  man  who  planned  the  book 
and  wrote  most  of  the  letters  was  John  Jaeger  of  Domheim 
(OrotuB  Bubeanus).  They  were  long  ascribed  to  Ulrich 
von  Hutten ;  some  of  the  letters  may  have  come  from 
his  pen — one  did  certainly.  These  EpistoUe  Obsturorum 
ViroT^m,  when  compared  with  the  Encomium  Moria 
of  Erasmus,  show  how  immeasurably  inferior  the  ordi- 
nary German  Humanist  was  to  the  scholar  of  the  Low 
Countries.' 

'The  best  edition  of  the  ^ufof'C  Ohietirorum  Virarum  is  to  b«  found  in 
vol.  f.  of  the  Supplement  to  Bocking'a  Utrici  UuUeni  Opera,  6  vole.,  (cith 
2  vols.  or8ui>|iUmeDt(Leili£ig,  1864,  1869].  The  lirst  edition  «u  pabliehi^ 
in  IGIG,  and  conaistml  of  fort;-oue  letters ;  the  secoad,  in  IBlfl,  contained 
the  uue  number ;  in  the  third  edition  >n  appcndii  of  seven  additional 
Irtlen  was  added.  In  1517  &  eecood  part  appeared  coDtaiaiDg  gixty-two 
loiters,  and  on  ap[ieadii  of  eight  letten  was  added  to  the  second  edition 
of  the  seooud  part 
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/ 
§  11.  Ulrieh  von  HvUm. 

TJlrich  voD  Hutten,^  the  atorm^  petrel  of  the  Beforma- 
tion  period  in  GermaDy,  waa  a  member  of  one  of  the  oldest 
families  of  the  Franconian  nobles — a  fierce,  lawless,  tur- 
bulent nobihty.  The  old  hot  family  blood  coursed  through 
his  veins,  and  accounts  for  much  in  his  adventurous  career. 
He  was  the  eldest  son,  but  his  frail  body  and  sickly  dis- 
position marked  him  out  in  his  father's  eyes  for  a  clerical 
life.  He  was  sent  at  the  age  of  eleven  to  the  andent 
monastery  of  Fulda,  where  his  precocity  in  all  kinds  of 
intellectual  work  seemed  to  presage  a  distinguished  position 
if  he  remained  true  to  the  calling  to  which  his  father  had 
destined  him.  The  boy,  however,  soon  found  that  he  had 
no  vocation  for  the  Church,  and  that,  while  he  was  keenly 
interested  in  all  manner  of  studies,  he  detested  the  scholastic 
theology.  He  appealed  to  his  father,  told  him  how  be 
hated  the  thought  of  a  clerical  life,  and  asked  him  to  be 
permitted  to  look  forward  to  the  career  of  a  scholar  and  a 
man  of  letters.  The  old  Franconian  knight  was  as  hard  as 
men  of  hie  class  usually  wera  He  promised  Ulrieh  that 
he  could  take  as  much  time  as  he  liked  to  educate  himself, 
but  that  in  the  end  be  was  to  enter  the  Church.  Upon 
this,  Ulrieh,  an  obstinate  chip  of  an  obstinate  block,  de- 
termined to  make  his  escape  from  the  monastery  and 
follow  his  own  Ufa  How  he  managed  it  is  unknown. 
He  fell  in  with  John  Jaeger  of  Itomheim,  and  the  two 
wandered,  German  student  fashion,  from  University  to 
University ;  they  were  at  Koln  together,  then  at  Erfurt 
The  elder  Hutten  refused  to  assist  bis  son  in  any  way. 
How  the  young  student  maintained  himself  no  one  knows. 
He  had  wretched  health ;  he  was  at  least  twice  robbed  and 
half-murdered  by  ruffians  as  he  tramped  along  the  unsafe 
highways ;  but  his  indomitable  purpose  to  live  the  life  of  a 
literary  man  or  to  die  sustained  bim  At  last  family  friends 
patched  up  a  half-heaited  reconciliation  between  father  and 

('  Stnusa,  Vlrirh  von  H\Utm,  2  vols.  (2nd  ed.,  Leipzig,  1S74),  trsnsUtad 
and  Hlightlj  abridged  b/  Hre.  Qeorge  Sturge  (London,  1374}. 
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son.,  They  pointed  out  that  the  young  man's  abilities 
might  find  scope  in  a  diplomatic  careexf  since  the  Church 
was  80  distasteful  to  him,  and  the  &ther  was  induced  to 
permit  him  to  go  to  Italy,  provided  he  applied  himself  to 
the  study  of  law.  Ulrich  went  gladly  to  the  land  of  the 
New  Learning,  reached  Pavia,  struggled  on  to  Bologna,  found 
that  he  liked  law  no  better  than  theology,  and  began  to  write. 
It  is  needless  to  follow  his  erratic  career.  He  succeeded 
frequently  in  getting  patrons ;  but  he  was  not  the  man  to 
live  comfortably  in  dependence ;  he  always  remembered  that 
he  was  a  Franconian  noble ;  he  had  an  irritable  temper, — 
his  wretched  health  furnishing  a  very  adequate  excuse. 

It  is  probable  that  his  sojourn  in  Italy  did  as  much 
for  him  as  for  Luther,  though  in  a  different  way.  .The 
Beformer  turned  with  loathing  from  Italian,  and  especially 
from  Boman  wickedness.  The  Humanist  meditated  on  the 
greatness  of  the  imperial  idea,  now,  he  thought,  the  birth- 
right of  his  Germany,  which  was  being  robbed  of  it  by  the 
Papacy.  Henceforward  he  was  dominated  by  one  per- 
sistent thought. 

He  was  a  Humanist  and  a  poet,  but  a  man  apart, 
marked  out  from  among  his  fellows,  destined  to  live  in  the 
memories  of  his  nation  when  their  names  had  been  for- 
gotten. They  might  be  better  scholars,  able  to  write  a 
finer  Latinity,  and  pen  trifles  more  elegantly ;  but  he  was 
a  man  with  a  purpose.  His  erratic  and  by  no  means  pure 
life  was  ennobled  by  his  sincere,  if  limited  and  unpractical, 
patriotism.  He  wrought,  schemed,  fought,  flattered,  and 
apostrophised  to  create  a  united  Germany  under  a  reformed 
Emperor.  Whatever  hindered  this  was  to  be  attacked 
with  what  weapons  of  sarcasm,  invective,  and  scorn  were 
at  his  command ;  and  the  one  enemy  was  the  Papacy  of 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  all  that  it  implied. 
It  was  the  Papacy  that  drained  Germany  of  gold,  that  kept 
the  Emperor  in  thraldom,  that  set  one  portion  of  the  land 
against  the  other,  that  gave  the  separatist  designs  of  the 
princes  their  promise  of  success.  The  Papacy  was  his 
Carthage,  which  must  be  destroyed. 
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Hutten  waa  a  master  of  iDvectire,  fearless,  critically 
destructive ;  but  he  had  Binall  cocstructive  faculty.  It  is 
not  easy  to  discover  what  he  meaot  by  a  reformation  of 
the  Empire — something  loomed  before  him  vague,  grand, 
a  renewal  of  an  imi^ned  past  Germany  might  be  great, 
it  is  suggested  in  the  Impieienta  (written  in  1620),  if  the 
Papacy  were  defied,  if  the  princes  were  kept  in  their 
proper  place  of  suboidiBation,  if  a  great  imperial  army 
were  created  and  paid  out  of  a  common  imperial  fund, — an 
army  where  the  officers  were  the  knights/and  the  privates 
a  peasant  infantry  (landshuckts).  It  ia  the  passion  for  a 
German  Imperial  Unity  which  we  find  in  all  Hutten's 
writings,  from  the  early  Episiola  ad  Maximilianum  Canrem 
Italioe  fictitia,  the  Vaditcus,  or  the  Roman  Triads,  down  to 
the  Inspicientes — not  the  means  whereby  this  is  to  be 
created.  He  was  a  bom  foeman,  one  who  loved  battle  for 
battle's  sake,  who  could  never  get  enough  of  fighting, — a 
man  with  the  blood  of  his  Franconian  ancestors  couising 
hotly  through  bis  veins.  Like  them,  he  loved  freedom 
in  all  things — personal,  intellectual,  and  religious.  Like 
them,  he  scorned  ease  and  luxury,  and  despised  the 
burghers,  with  their  love  of  comfort  and  wealth.  He 
thought  much  more  highly  of  the  robber-kn^bts  than  of 
the  merchants  they  plundered,  Grermany,  he  believed, 
woidd  come  right  if  the  merchants  and  the  priests  coidd 
be  got  rid  of.  The  robbers  were  even  German  patriots 
who  intercepted  the  introduction  of  foreign  merchandise, 
and  protected  the  German  producei's  in  securing  the  profits 
due  to  them  for  their  labour. 

Hutten  is  usually  classed  as  an  ally  of  Luther's,  and 
from  the  date  of  the  Leipzig  Disputation  (1519),  when 
Luther  first  attacked  the  Koman  Primacy,  he  was  an 
ardent  admirer  of  the  Reformer.  But  he  had  very  little 
sympatliy  with  the  deeper  religious  side  of  the  Eeforma- 
tiOB  movement.  He  regarded  Luther's  protest  against 
Indulgences  in  very  much  the  same  way  as  did  Pope 
Leo  X.  It  was  a  conteuiptible  monkish  dispute,  and  all 
sensible  men,  he  thought,  ought  to  delight  to  see  monks 
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devour  one  another.  ''  I  lately  said  to  a  friar,  who  was 
telling  me  about  it/'  he  writes,  **  *  Devour  one  another,  that 
ye  may  be  consumed  one  of  another/  It  is  my  desire  that 
our  enemies  (the  monks)  may  live  in  as  much  discord  as 
possible,  and  may  be  always  quarrelling  among  themselves." 
He  attached  himself  vehemently  to  Luther  (and  Hutten 
was  always  vehement)  only  when  he  found  that  the  monk 
stood  for  freedom  of  conscience  (The  Liberty  of  a  Christian 
Man)  and  for  a  united  Germany  against  Bome  (To  the 
Christian  Nobility  of  the  German  Nation  respecting  the 
Befomuition  of  the  Christian  Estate),  As  we  study  his  face 
in  the  engravings  which  have  survived,  mark  his  hollow 
cheeks,  high  cheek-bones,  long  nose,  heavy  moustache, 
shaven  chin,  whiskers  straggling  as  if  frayed  by  the  helmet, 
and  bold  eyes,  we  can  see  the  rude  Franconian  noble,  who 
by  some  strange  freak  of  fortune  became  a  scholar,  a 
Humanist,  a  patriot,  and,  in  his  own  way,  a  reformer. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

SOCIAL  CONDITIONS.' 

§  1.  Towns  and  Trads. 

It  has  been  already  aaid  that  the  times  of  the  Benaiesance 
were  a  period  of  transition  in  the  Boci&l  aa  well  as  in 
the  intellectual  condition  of  the  peoples  of  Europe.  The 
economic  choogea  were  ao  great,  that  no  description  of  the 
environment  of  the  Reformation  would  be  complete  with- 
out some  account  of  the  social  revolution  which  was  slowly 
progressing.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  there 
is  some  danger  in  making  the  merely  general  statements 

'  Soukokb:  BAnck,  Zimnuritche  Ckronii;,  ^ych.  (2iid  »d. ,  Freiburg  i.  B. 
1881-1SS2) ;  Chnmiken  der  deutadun  Slatltt,  2S  vols,  (in  progresa)  ;  Grimm, 
IViiulMimgr,  7  voU.  (GbttiDgen,  1B40-1678] ;  Haetzerlin,  Liederbuch  (Qued- 
linbtiTg,  1840) ;  Liliencron.  J>ie  hislorixhin  VolkilUdeT  der  Dtu/tchtn  vom 
dreiMhtiUn  bit  ZMmucfaehntfn  Jahrkundnt  {Leipiig,  ISBS-ISGS) ;  SeL>iutian 
Bnai'i  NarreniKhi ffiLeipag,  1854);  Giihi  voaKeyaenhei^'i  AtugnodhCU 
Sehri/lm  (Trier,  1881);  H»n8  Saoha,  Fadnath^itU  {Nevdmdu  dcvtadien 
LUlenUMneerkt,  Nos.  2fl,  £7,  31,  32,  39,  40,  42,  43,  G1,  62,  60,  S3,  04) ; 
Hkiu  Ton  Sobweinicheti,  Leben  mid  Jbenitver  di*  tchlettixlien  Rittera,  Bona 
V.  &A<onnieA«n  (lircstau,  1820-1823);  \taAun,  SodaZ  Li/einL^Mer'aTimt 
(Weatminster,  1902);  Trithemiua,  Annala  mrsavgiauta[&t.  Galleo,  1690). 

IiATEK  Books  1  Alwyn  Schuli,  Biulxr/ita  Ltben  im  Ifien  und  ISUa 
Jahrhnnderl  (Prague,  1892)  ;  Kriegk,  Dtulseha  BUrgerlhum  im  MitUlaUer 
(Frankrurt,  1868,  1871) ;  Freytag,  Bilder  a-ua  dor  deuLachm  Vcryangtixhtit, 
II.  iL  {Leipzig,  1899— trauslation  b;  Mrs.  Malcolm  of  an  Mrlier  edition, 
London,  1862) ;  the  series  of  Uo'toipraphitn  air  dfataclun  KviturgeacKidOe 
edited  by  Steinhausen  (Leipzig,  1899-1805),  are  full  or  valuabfe  iDfonDation 
and  iUustratioDB ;  Alojs  Schulte,  DU  Fvgger  in  Som  (Leipzig,  1S04); 
GoChein,  Pcdiiiache  mid  Ttligibat  Votkabejcefpingm  tor  dtr  Re/ormalian 
(Breslaii,  1878) ;  Cambridge  Modem  Hiilory,  i.  i.  ly ;  t.  Bezold,  QtaehUhle 
dtr  dtvJschen  Rfformalion  (Berlin.  1890) ;  Gente,  Uata  Sadii  vnd  teint  Zeit 
(Leipzig,  1902) ;  Janssvn,  OeachlchU  det  dtutKlien  Vulkti,  aeil  dem  Aiugang 
da  MUUIoIUti,  i.  (1897) ;  Rotli  v,  Sulircckcnatuin,  Daa  Patruiiat  in  dtn 
devtaehen  StUdten  (Freiburg  J.  B.,  no  date). 
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which  alone  are  possible  in  this  chapter.  The  economic 
forces  at  work  were  modified  and  changed  in  countries  and 
in  districts,  and  during  decades,  by  local  conditions.  Any 
general  description  is  liable  to  be  qualified  by  numerous 
exceptions. 

Beneath  the  whole  mediseval  system  lay  the  idea  that' 
the  land  was  the  only  economic  basis  of  wealth.  During 
the  earlier  Middle  Ages  this  was  largely  true  everywhere, 
and  was  specially  so  in  Germany.  Each  little  district  pro- 
duced almost  all  that  it  needed  for  its  own  wants ;  and  the 
economic  value  of  the  town  consisted  in  its  being  a  cor- 
poration of  artisans  exchanging  the  fruits  of  their  industries 
for  the  surplus  of  farm  produce  which  the  peasants  btought 
to  'their  market-place.  But  the  increasing  trade  of  the 
towns,  developed  at  first  along  the  greater  rivers,  the 
arteries  of  the  countries,  gradually  produced  another  source 
of  wealth ;  and  this  commerce  made  great  strides  after  the 
Crusades  had  opened  the  Eastern  markets  to  European 
traders.  Trade,  commerce,  and  manufactures  were  the  life 
of  the  towns,  and  were  rapidly  increasing  their  importance. 

In  mediseval  times  each  town  was  an  independent 
economic  centre,  and  the  regulation  of  industry  and  of 
trade  was  an  exclusively  municipal  affair.  This  state  of 
matters  had  changed  in  some  countries  before  the  time 
of  the  Eeformation,  and  statesmen  had  begun  to  recognise 
the  importance  of  a  national  trade,  and  to  take  steps  to 
further  it ;  but  in  Germany,  chiefly  owing  to  its  hopeless 
divisions,  the  old  state  of  matters  remained,  and  the 
municipalities  continued  to  direct  and  control  all  com- 
mercial and  industrial  affairs. 

The  towns  had  originally  grown  up  under  the  protection 
of  the  Emperor,  or  of  some  great  lord  of  the  soil,  or  of  an 
ecclesiastical  prince  or  foundation,  and  the  early  officials 
were  the  representatives  of  these  fostering  powers.  The 
descendants  of  this  early  official  class  became  known  as 
the  "patricians"  of  the  city,  and  they  regarded  all  the 
official  positions  as  the  hereditary  privileges  of  their  class. 
The  town  population  was  thoroughly  organised  in  associa- 
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tions  of  worfanen,  oommonly  called  "  gilds,"  which  at  first  con- 
cerned themselvea  simply  with  the  r^ulation  and  improve- 
ment  of  the  industry  carried  on,  and  with  the  education  and 
reoreationa  of  the  workers.  But  these  "  gilds  "  soon  assumed 
a  pohtical  character.  The  workmen  belonging  to  them 
formed  the  fighting  force  needed  for  the  independence  and 
protection  of  the  city.  Each  "  gild "  had  its  fighting 
organisatioD,  its  war  banner,  its  armoury  ;  and  its  members 
were  trained  to  the.  use  of  arms,  and  practised  it  in  their 
hours  of  recreation.  The  "  gilds  "  therefore  began  to  claim 
some  share  in  the  government  of  the  town,  and  in  most 
German  cities,  in  the  decades  before  the  Keformation,  the 
old  aristocratic  government  of  the  "  patricians "  had  given 
place  to  the  more  democratic  rule  of  the  "gilds."  The 
chief  ofiBces  connected  with  the  "  gilds "  insensibly  tended 
to  become  hereditary  in  a  few  leading  families,  and  this 
created  a  second  "  patriciat,"  whose  control  was  resented  by 
the  great  mass  of  the  workmen.  Niimberg  was  one  of 
the  few  great  German  cities  where  the  old  "  patricians " 
continued  to  rule  down  to  the  times  of  the  Befurmatioo. 

These  "  gilds  "  were  for  the  most  part  full  of  business 
energy,  which  showed  itself  in  the  twofold  way  of  making 
such  regulations  as  they  believed  would  insure  good  work- 
manship, and  of  securing  facilities  for  the  sale  of  their  wares. 
Alt  the  workmen,  it  was  believed,  were  interested  in  the 
production  of  good  ai-tictes.  and  the  bad  workmanship  of  one 
artisan  was  regarded  as  bringing  discredit  upon  all  Hence, 
as  a  rule,  every  article  was  tested  in  private  before  it 
was  exposed  for  public  sate,  and  various  punishments  were 
devised  to  check  the  production  of  inferior  goods.  Thus 
in  Bremen  every  badly  made  pair  of  shoes  was  publicly 
destroyed  at  the  pillory  of  the  town.  Such  r^ulstioDS 
belonged  to  the  private  administration  of  the  towns,  and 
differed  in  different  places.  Indeed,  the  whole  municipal 
government  of  the  German  cities  presents  an  endless  variety, 
due  to  the  local  history  imd  other  conditions  afTecting  the 
individual  towns.  While  the  production  was  a  matter  for 
private  regulation  in  each  centre  of  industry,  distribution 
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involved  the  towns  in  something  like  a  common  policy. 
It  demanded  safe  means  of  conmiunication  between  one 
town  and  another,  between  the  towns  and  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, and  safe  outlets  to  foreign  lands.  It  needed  roads, 
bridges,  and  security  of  travel.  The  towns  banded  them- 
selves together,  and  made  alliances  with  powerful  feudal 
nobles  to  secure  these  advantages.  Such  was  the  origin 
of  the  great  Hanseatic  League,  which  had  its  beginnings 
in  Flanders,  spread  over  North  Germany,  included  the 
Scandinavian  countries,  and  grew  to  be  a  European  power.^ 
The  less  known  leagues  among  the  cities  of  South  Germany 
did  equally  good  service,  and  they,  commonly  secured 
outlets  to  Venice,  Florence,  and  Genoa,  by  alliances  with 
the  peas£tntry  in  whose  hands  were  the  chief  passes  of  the 
Alps.  All  this  meant  an  opposition  between  the  burghers 
and  the  nobles — an  opposition  which  was  continuous,  which 
on  occasion  flamed  out  into  gi*eat  wars,  and  which  com- 
pelled the  cities  to  maintain  civic  armies,  composed  partly 
of  their  citizens  and  partly  of  hired  troops.  It  was 
reckoned  that  Strassburg  and  Augsburg  together  could 
send  a  fighting  force  of  40,000  men  into  the  field. 

The  area  of  trade,  though,  according  to  modern  ideas, 
restricted,  was  fairly  extensive.  It  included  all  the  coun- 
tries in  modern  Europe  and  the  adjacent  sea&  The  sea- 
trade  was  carried  on  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  Seas, 
in  the  Baltic  and  North  Seas,  and  down  the  western  coasts 
of  France  and  Spain.  The  North  Sea  was  the  great  fishing 
ground,  and  large  quantities  of  dried  fish,  necessary  for  the 
due  keeping  of  Lent,  were  despatched  in  coasting  vessels, 
and  by  the  overland  routes  to  the  southern  countries  of 
Europe.  Furs,  skins,  and  corn  came  from  Russia  and  the 
northern  countries.  Spain,  some  parts  of  Germany,  and 
above  all  England,  were  the  wool-exporting  countriea  The 
eastern  counties  of  England,  many  towns  in  Germany  and 
France,  and  especially  the  Low  Countries,  were  the  centres 
of  the  woollen  manufactures.     The  north  of  France  was 

^  Daenell,  OtsckichU  der  devUchcn  ffanse  in  der  sweiten  Halfie  des  I4 
Jckhrhundcria  (Leipzig,  1897). 
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the  great  flax-growing  country.  In  Italy,  at  Barcelona  in 
Spain,  and  at  Ljods  in  Fraace,  silk  was  produced  and 
manuiactured.  The  Bpices  and  dried  fruits  of  the  East, 
and  its  silks  and  costly  brocades  and  feathers,  came  from 
the  Levant  to  Venice,  and  were  carried  north  tbroi^  the 
great  passes  which  pierce  the  range  of  the  Alps. 

Civic  statesmen  did  their  beat,  by  mutual  bargains  and 
ihe  establishment  of  factories,  to  protect  and  extend  trading 
facilities  for  their  townsmen.  The  Qerman  merchant  bad 
his  mi^nificent  Fondaeo  dei  Tcdeschi  in  Venice,  his  factories 
of  the  Hanseatic  League  in  London,  Bruges,  Bergen,  and 
even  in  far-off  Novgorod ;  and  Englishmen  had  also  their 
factories  in  foreign  parts,  within  which  they  could  buy  and 
sell  in  peaca 

The  perils  of  the  German  merchant,  in  spite  of  all 
civic  leagues,  were  at  home  rather  than  abroad.  His  country 
swarmed  with  Free  Kobles,  each  of  whom  looked  up(Hi 
himself  as  a  sovereign  power,  with  full  right  to  do  as  he 
pleased  within  his  own  dominions,  whether  these  were  an 
extensive  principality  or  a  few  hundred  acres  surrounding 
his  CEkstle.  He  could  impose  what  tolls  or  customs  dues 
he  pleased  on  the  merefaanta  whose  heavily-laden  waggons 
entered  his  territories.  He  had  customary  rights  which 
made  bad  roads  and  the  lack  of  bridges  advantages  to  the 
lord  of  the  soil  If  an  axle  or  wheel  broke,  if  a  waggon 
upset  in  crossing  a  dangerous  ford,  the  bales  thrown  on 
the  path  or  stranded  on  the  banks  of  the  stream  could  be 
claimed  by  the  proprietor  of  the  land.  Worse  than  all 
were  the  perils  from  the  robber-kOights — men  who  insisted 
on  their  right  to  make  private  war  even  when  that  took 
the  form  of  highway  robbery,  and  who  largely  subsisted  on 
the  gains  which  came,  as  they  said,  from  making  their 
"  horses  bite  off"  the  purses  of  travellers." 

In  spite  of  all  these  hindrances,  a  capitalist  class 
gradually  arose  in  Germany.  Large  profits,  altogether 
apart  from  trade,  could  be  mode  by  managing,  collecting, 
and  forwarding  the  money  coming  from  the  universal 
system  of  Indulgences.      It    was    in    this    way  that    the 
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Fuggers  of  Augsburg  first  rose  to  wealth.     Money  soon 
bred  money.     During  the  greater  part  of. the  Middle  Ages  * 

there  was  no  such  thing  as  lending  out  money  on  interest, 
save  among  the  Italian  merchants  of  North  Italy  or 
among  the  Jews.  The  Church  had  always  prohibited 
what  it  called  usury.  But  Churchmen  were  the  first  to 
practise  the  sin  they  had  condemned.  The  members  of 
ecclesiastical  corporations  began  to  make  useful  advances, 
charging  an  interest  of  from  7  to  1 2  per  cent. — moderate 
enough  for  the  times.  Gradually  the  custom  spread  among 
the  wealthy  laity,  who  did  not  confine  themselves  to  these 
reasonable  profits,  and  we  find  Sebastian  Brand  inveighing  ^ 
against  the  "  Christian  Jews,"  who  had  become  worse 
oppressors  than  the  Israelite  capitalists  whom  they  copied. 
But  the  great  alteration  in  social  conditions,  following 
change  in  the  distribution  of  wealth,  came  when  the  age 
of  geographical  discovery  had  made  a  world  commerce  a 
possible  thing. 


§  2.  Geographical  Discoveries  and  the  beginning  of  a 

World  Trade, 

The  fifteenth  century  from  its  beginning  had  seen  one 
geographical  discovery  after  another.  Perhaps  we  may 
say  that  the  sailors  of  Genoa  had  begun  the  new  era 
by  reaching  the  Azores  and  Madeira.  Then  Dom 
Henrique  of  Portugal,  Governor  of  Ceuta,  organised 
voyages  of  trade  and  discovery  down  the  coast  of  Africa. 
Portuguese,  Venetian,  and  Genoese  captains  commanded 
his  vessels.  From  1426,  expedition  after  expedition  was 
sent  forth,  and  at  his  death  in  1460  the  coast  of  Africa 
as  far  as  Guinea  had  been  explored.  His  work  was 
carried  on  by  his  countrymen.  The  Guinea  trade  in 
slaves,  gold,  and  ivory  was  established  as  early  as  1480  ; 
the  Congo  was  reached  in  1484;  and  Portuguese  ships, 
under  Bartholomew  Diaz,  rounded  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
in  1486.  During  these  later  years  a  new  motive  had 
prompted  the  voyages  of  exploration.     The  growth  of  the 
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TurkJBh '  power  in  the  east  of  Europe  had  destroyed  the 
commercial  colonies  and  factories  on  the  Black  Sea ;  the 
fall  of  Constantinople  had  blocked  the  route  along  the 
valley  of  the  Danuhe ;  and  Venice  bad  a  monopoly  of  the 
trade  with  Egypt  and  Syria,  the  only  remaining  channels 
by  which  the  merchandise  from  the  East  reached  Europe. 
The  great  commercial  problem  of  the  times  was  bow  to 
get  some  bold  of  thg  direct  trade  with  the  East.  It  was 
this  that  inspired  Bristol  skippers,  familiar  with  Iceland, 
with  the  idea  that  by  following  old  Norse  traditions  they 
might  find  a  patli  by  way  of  the  North  Atlantic;  that 
sent  Columbnfi  across  the  Mid-AtJantic  to  discover  the 
Bahamas  and  the  continent  ot  America ;  and  that  drove 
the  more  fortunate  Fortngueae  round  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Toung  Vasco  da  Gama  reached  the  goal  first, 
when,  after  doubling  the  Cape,  he  sailed  up  the  eastern 
coast  of  Africa,  reached  Mombasa,  and  then  boldly  crossed 
the  Indian  Ocean  to  Calicut,  the  Indian  emporium  for  that 
rich  trade  which  aU  the  European  nations  were  anxious  to 
share.  The  possibilities  of  a  world  commerce  led  to  the 
creation  of  trading  companies ;  for  a  larger  capital  was 
needed  than  individnal  merchants  possessed,  and  the 
formation  of  these  companies  overshadowed,  discredited, 
and  finally  destroyed  the  gild  system  of  the  mediffival 
trading  citiea  Trade  and  industry  became  capitalised  to 
a  degree  previously  unknown.  One  great  family  ot 
capitalists,  the  Welser,  bad  factories  in  Eome,  Milan, 
Genoa,  and  Lyons,  and  tapped  the  rich  Eastern  trade  by 
their  houses  in  Antwerp,  Lisbon,  and  Madeira.  They 
even  tried,  unsuccessfully,  to  establish  a  German  colony 
on  the  new  continent — in  Venezuela.  Another,  the 
Fuggers  of  Augsburg,  were  interested  in  all  kinds  of 
trade,  but  especially  in  the  mining  industry.  It  is  said 
that  the  mines  of  Thuringia,  Carintbia,  and  the  Tyrol 
within  Germany,  and  those  of  Hungary  and  Spain  outside 
it,  were  almost  all  in  their  hands.  The  capital  of  the 
family  was  estimated  in  1546  ot  sixty-three  miUions  of 
gulden.     This  increase  ot  wealth  does  not  seem  to  have 
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been  confined  to  a  few  favourites  of  fortune.  It  belonged 
to  the  mass  of  the  members  of  the  great  trading  companies. 
Von  Bezold  instances  a  "certain  native  of  Augsburg" 
whose  investment  of  500  gulden  in  a  merchant  company 
brought  him  in  seven  years  24,600  gulden.  Merchant 
princes  confronted  the  princes  of  the  State  and  those  of 
the  Church,  and  their  presence  and  power  dislocated  the 
old  social  relations.  The  towns,  the  abodes  of  these  rich 
merchants,  acquired  a  new  and  powerful  influence  among 
the  complex  of  national  relations,  until  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say,  that  if  the  political  future  of  Germany  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  secular  princes,  its  social  condition  came  to 
be  dominated  by  the  burgher  clasa 

§  3.  Increase  in  Wealth  and  Itucuriotis  Living. 

Culture,  which  had  long  abandoned  the  cloisters,  came 
to  settle  in  the  towns.  We^  have  already  seen  that  they 
were  the  centres  of  German  Humanism  and  of  the  New 
Learning.  The  artists  of  the  German  Renaissance  belonged 
to  the  towns,  and  their  principal  patrons  were  the  wealthy 
burghers.  The  rich  merchants  displayed  their  civic 
patriotism  in  aiding  to  build  great  churches ;  in  erecting 
magnificent  chambers  of  commerce,  where  merchandise 
could  be  stored,  with  halls  for  buying  and  selling,  and 
rooms  where  the  merchants  of  the  town  could  consult 
about  the  interests  of  the  civic  trade;  in  building 
Artushofe  or  assembly  rooms,  where  the  patrician  burghers 
had  their  public  dances,  dinners,  and  other  kinds  of 
social  entertainments;  in  raising  great  towers  for  the 
honour  of  the  town.  They  built  magnificent  private 
houses.  iBneas  Sylvius  tells  us  that  in  Nlimberg  he 
saw  many  burgher  houses  that  befitted  kings,  and  that 
the  King  of  Scotland  was  not  as  nobly  housed  as  a 
Numberg  burgher  of  the  second  rank.  They  filled  these 
dwellings  with  gold  and  silver  plate,  and  with  costly 
Venetian  glass ;  their  furniture  was  adorned  with  delicate 
wood-carving ;  costly  tapestries,  paintings,  and  engravings 
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decorated  the  walla ;  and  the  reception-room  or  ^vie  waa 
the  place  of  greatest  display.  The  towns  in  which  all 
this  wealth  was  accumulated  were  neither  populous  nor 
powerful.  Tbey  cannot  be  compared  vriih  the  city 
republics  of  Italy,  where  the  town  ruled  over  a  large 
territory :  the  lands  belonging  to  the  imperial  dtiee 
of  Germany  were  comparatively  of  email  extent  Nor 
could  they  boast  of  the  population  of  the  great  cities 
of  the  Netherlande.  Niirnberg,  it  is  said,  had  a  population 
of  a  little  over  20,000  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Strasaburg,  a  somewhat  smaller  one.  The 
population  of  Frankfurt-on-the-Main  was  about  10,000 
in  1440.*  The  number  of  inhabitants  had  probably 
increased  by  one-half  more  in  the  decades  immediately 
preceding  the  Heformation.  But  all  the  great  towns, 
with  their  elaborate  fortifications,  handsome  buildings,  and 
massive  towers,  bad  a  very  imposing  appearance  in  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

There  was,  however,  another  side  to  all  this.    There  was 
very  little   personal  "  comfort "  and   very   little  personal 
refinement  among  the  rich  burghers  and  nobles  of  Germany 
— much  less  than  among  the  corresponding  clasaes  in  Italy, 
the    Netherlands,  and    Franca      The   towns   were    badly 
drained,  if  drained  at  all ;  the  streets  were  seldom  paved, 
and  mud  and  filth  accumulated  in  almost  indescribable 
ways ;  the  garbage  was  thrown  out  of  the  windows ;  and 
troops  of  ewine  were  the  ordinary  ecavengere.     The  increase 
of  wealth  showed  itself  chiefly  in  all  kinds  of  sensual  living.    '^  - 
Preachers,  economists,  and  satirists  denounce   the  luxury       v 
and  immodesty  of  the  dress  both  of  men  and  women,  the    "^ 
gluttony  and  the  drinking  habits  of  the  rich  butchers  and      £ 
of  the  nobihty  of  Germany.     We  learn  from  Hans  von     ^ 
Schweinichen  that  noblemen  prided  themselves  on  having    w- 
men  among   their   retainers   who  could    drink    all    rivals  ''-^ 

'  These  figures  have  been  taken  from  Dr.  F.  von  Beznld  {GtfthiMe  der 
deultdim  Jtt/onnntion,  Berlin,  18B0,  p.  S6).  When  the  Chron.  i>n*!. 
Hildaheim.  says  that  clurinR  a  visitation  of  the  |i]ague  10,000  persons  died 
iu  NUraberg  alone,  llic  territory  as  well  u  the  cjty  must  be  included. 
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beneath  the  table,  and  that  noble  personages  seldom  met 
without  such  a  drinking  contest^  The  wealthy,  learned, 
and  artistic  pity  of  Niimberg  possessed  a  public  waggon, 
which  every  night  was  led  through  the  streets  to  pick  up 
and  convey  to  their  homes  drunken  burghers  found  lying 
in  the  filth  of  the  streeta  The  Chronicle  of  the  Zimmer 
Family  relates  that  at  the  castle  of  Count  Andrew  of  Son- 
nenberg,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  carnival  dance  and  after  the 
usual  **  sleeping  drink  "  had  been  served  round,  one  of  the 
company  went  to  the  kennels  and  carried  to  the  ball-room 
buckets  of  scraps  and  slops  gathered  to  feed  the  hounds, 
and  that  the  lords  and  ladies  amused  themselves  by  flinging 
the  contents  at  each  other,  "  to  the  great  detriment,"  the 
chronicler  adds,  *'  of  their  clothes  and  of  the  room."  *  A  like 
licence  pervaded  the  relations  between  men  and  women,  of 
which  it  will  perhaps  suffice  to  say  that  the  public  baths, 
where,  be  it  noted,  the  bathing  was  often  promiscuous,  were 
such  that  they  served  Albert  Diirer  and  other  contemporary 
painters  the  purpose  of  a  "  life  school "  to  make  drawings 
of  the  nude.*  The  conversation  and  behaviour  of  the  nobles 
and  wealthy  burghers  of  Germany  in  the  decades  before  the 
Beformation  displayed  a  coarseness  which  would  now  be 
held  to  disgrace  the  lowest  classes  of  the  population  in  any 
country.* 

The  gi^dual  capitalising  of  industry  had  been  sapping 
the  old  "  gild  "  organisation  within  the  cities ;  the  extension 
of  commerce,  and  especially  the  shifting  of  the  centre  of  ex- 
ternal trade  from  Venice  to  Antwerp,  in  consequence  of  the 
discovery  of  the  new  route  to  the  Eastern  markets,  and 

•  Haru  von  Schweinichen^  i.  185. 

•  Zimmerisehe  Ohronik^  ii.  68,  69. 

•  Ephrussi,  Les  Bains  des  Femmead* Albert  Driver  (NUrnberg,  no  date). 

^  It  has  recently  become  a  fashion  among  aome  Anglican  and  Roman 
Catholic  writers  to  dwell  on  the  ** coarseness"  of  Luther  displayed  in  his 
writings.  One  is  tempted  to  ask  whether  these  writers  have  ever  read  the 
Zimirur  Chronide^  if  they  know  anything  about  the  FastnachtspUle  in  the 
beginning  of  the  nixteenth  century,  of  the  Jtolltoctgen,  of  Thomas  Murner 
and  Bebcl,  Humanists  ;  above  all,  if  they  have  ever  heard  of  the  parable  of 
the  mote  and  the  beam  ? 
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above  all,  the  growth  of  the  great  merchant  companies, 
whose  world-trade  required  enormoiu  capital,  overshadowed 
the  "  gilds  "  and  destroyed  their  influence.  The  rise  and 
power  ot  this  capitalist  order  severed  the  poor  from  the 
lich,  and  created,  in  a  senee  unknown  before,  a  proletariat 
class  within  the  cities,  which  was  liable  to  be  swollen  bj 
the  influx  of  discontented  and  ruined  peasants  from  the 
country  districta  The  corruption  of  morals,  which  reached 
its  height  in  the  city  life  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  intensified  the  growing  hatred  between 
the  rich  burgher  and  the  poor  workman.  The  ostentations 
display  of  burgher  wealth  heightened  the  natural  antipathy 
between  merchant  and  nobla  The  universal  hatred  of  the 
merchant  class  is  a  pronounced  feature  of  the  times.  "  They 
increase  prices,  make  hunger,  and  slay  tlie  poor  folk,"  was 
a  common  saying.  Men  like  Ulrich  von  Hutten  were 
prepared  to  justify  the  robber-knights  because  they  attacked 
the  merchants,  who,  be  said,  were  ruining  Germany.  Yet 
the  merchant  class  increased  and  flourished,  and  with  them,  . 
the  towns  which  they  inhabited. 


§  4.  The  Condition  of  the  PeatatUry. 

The  condition  of  the  peasantry  in  Germany  has  also  to 
be  described.  The  folk  who  practise  husbandry  usually 
form  the  most  stable  element  in  any  community,  but  they 
could  not  avoid  being  touched  by  the  economic  movements 
of  the  time.  The  seeds  of  revolution  bad  long  been 
sown  among  the  German  peasantry,  and  peasant  risings  . 
had  taken  place  in  difTerent  districts  of  south-centtal 
Europe  from  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  down  to  the' 
opening  years  of  the  sixteenth  centuries.  It  is  difflcult 
to  describe  accurately  the  state  of  these  German 
peasants.  The  social  condition  of  the  nobles  and  the 
burghers  has  had  many  an  historian,  and  their  modes 
of  life  have  left  abundant  traces  in  literature  and  archceo- 
logy ;  but  peasant  houses  and  implements  soou  perished, 
and  the  chronicles  seldom  refer  to  the  world  to  which  the 
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"  land-folk  "  belonged,  save  when  some  local  peasant  rising 
or  the  tragedy  of  the  Peasants'  War  thrust  them  into 
history.  Our  main  difficulty,  however,  does  not  arise  so 
much  from  lack  of  descriptive  material — for  that  can  be 
found  when  diligently  sought  for — ^as  from  the  varying, 
almost  contradictory  statements  that  are  mada  Some 
contemporary  writers  condescend  to  describe  the  peasant 
•class.  A  large  number  of  collections  of  Weisthiimer,  the 
consuetudinary  laws  which  regulated  the  life  of  the  village 
communities,  have  been  recovered  and  carefully  edited ;  ^ 
folk-songs  preserve  the  old  life  and  usages ;  many  of  the 
Fastnaehtspiele  or  rude  carnival  dramas  deal  with  peasant 
scenes;  and  Albert  Diirer  and  other  artists  of  the  times 
have  sketched  over  and  over  again  the  peasant,  his  house 
and  cot-yard,  his  village  and  his  daily  life.  We  can,  in 
part,  reconstruct  the  old  peasant  life  and  its  surroundinga 
Only  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  life  varied  not  only 
in  different  parts  of  Germany,  but  in  the  same  districts  and 
decades  under  different  rural  proprietors ;  for  the  peasant 
was  so  dependent  on  his  over-lord  that  the  character  of 
the  proprietor  counted  for  much  in  the  condition  of  the 
peopla 

The  village  artisan  did  not  exist.  The  peasants  lived  by 
themselves  apart  from  all  other  classes  of  the  population. 
That  is  the  universal  statement.  They  carried  the  produce 
of  their  land  and  their  live-stock  to  the  nearest  town,  sold 
it  in  the  market-place,  and  bought  there  what  they  needed 
for  their  life  and  work. 

They  dwelt  in  villages  fortified  after  a  fashion ;  for  the 
group  of  houses  was  surrounded  sometimes  by  a  wall,  but 
usually  by  a  stout  fence,  made  with  strong  stakes  and 
interleaved  branches.  This  was  entered  by  a  gate  that 
could  be  locked.     Outside  the  fence,  circling  the  whole  was 

*  The  most  complete  collection  of  the  WeisthUmer  is  in  seven  volumes. 
Volames  i.-iv.  edited  by  J.  Grimm,  and  volumes  v.-vii.  edited  by  R. 
Schroeder,  Gottingen,  1840-1842,  1866,  1869,  1878.  Important  extracts 
are  given  by  Alwin  Schultz  in  his  Deulaches  Lchen  im  I4  und  16  Jaht' 
hundert,  Vienna,  1892,  pp.  145-178  (Grosse  Ausgabe). 
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a  deep  ditch  crossed  by  a  "  falling  door "  or  drawbridge. 
Within  the  fence  among  the  houBes  there  was  uBually  a 
amall  church,  a  public-house,  a  house  or  room  (Spieihavs) 
where  the  village  council  met  and  where  justice  was  dis- 
pensed. In  front  stood  a  strong  wooden  stake,  to  which 
criminals  were  tied  for  punishment,  and  near  it  always  the 
stocks,  Bometimes  a  gallows,  and  more  rarely  the  pole  and 
wheel  for  the  barbarous  medtieval  punishment  "  brealdng 
on  the  wheel" 

The  houses  were  wooden  frames  filled  in  with  Bun- 
dried  bricks,  and  were  thatched  with  straw ;  the  chimneys 
were  of  wood  protected  with  clay.  The  cattle,  fuel,  fodder, 
and  family  were  sheltered  under  the  one  lai^  root  The 
timber  for  building  and  repairs  was  got  from  the  forest 
under  regulations  set  down  in  the  Wetsthiimer,  and  the 
peasants  had  leave  to  collect  the  fallen  branches  for  fire- 
wood, the  women  gathering  and  carrying,  and  the  men 
cutting  and  stacking  under  the  eaves.  All  breaches  of 
the  forest  laws  wei-e  severely  punished  (in  some  of  the 
Wtisthiimer  the  felling  of  a  tree  without  leave  was  pun- 
ished by  beheading) ;  so  was  the  moving  of  landmarks ;  for 
wood  and  soil  were  precious. 

Most  houses  had  a  small  fenced  garden  attached,  in 
which  were  grown  cabbages,  greens,  and  lettuce ;  small  onions 
(cibolle,  Scottiei  syboes),  parsley,  and  peas ;  poppies,  garlic, 
and  hemp ;  apples,  plums,  and,  in  South  Germany,  grapes ; 
as  well  as  other  things  whose  mediaeval  German  names  are 
not  translatable  by  me.  Wooden  beehives  were  placed  in 
the  garden,  and  a  pigeon-house  usually  stood  in  the  yard. 

The  scanty  underclothing  of  the  peasants  was  ot  wool 
and  the  outer  dress  of  linen — the  men's,  girt  with  a  belt 
from  which  hung  a  sword,  for  they  always  went  armed. 
Their  furniture  consisted  of  a  table,  several  tbree-l^ged 
stools,  and  one  or  two  chests.  Rude  cooking  utensils  himg 
on  the  walls,  and  dried  pork,  fruits,  and  baskets  of  grain 
on  the  raftera  The  drinking-cups  were  of  coarse  clay; 
and  we  find  regulations  that  the  table-cloth  or  covering 
ought  to  be  washed  at  least  once  a  year !     Their  ordmary 
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food  was  "some  poor  bread,  oatmeal  porridge,  and  cooked 
vegetables ;  and  their  drink,  water  and  whey."  The  live- 
stock included  horses,  cows,  goats,  sheep,  pigs,  and  hens.^ 

The  villagers  elected  from  among  themselves  four  men, 
the  Baiiemmeister,  who  were  the  Fathers  of  the  community. 
They  were  the  arbiters  in  disputes,  settled  quarrels, 
and  arranged  for  an  equitable  distribution  of  the  various 
feudal  assessments  and  services.  They  had  no  judicial  or 
administrative  powers;  these  belonged  to  the  over-lord, 
or  a  representative  appointed  by  him.  This  official  sat 
in  the  justice  room,  heard  cases,  issued  sentences,  and 
exercised  all  the  mediaeval  powers  of  "pit  and  gallows." 
The  whole  list  of  mediaeval  punishments,  ludicrous  and 
gruesome,  were  at  his  command.  It  was  he  who  ordered 
the  scolding  wife  to  be  carried  round  the  church  three 
times  while  her  neighbours  jeered  ;  who  set  the  imfortunate 
charcoal-burner,  who  had  transgressed  some  forest  law,  into 
the  stocks,  with  his  bare  feet  exposed  to  a  slow  fire  till 
his  soles  were  thoroughly  burnt ;  who  beheaded  men  who 
cut  down  trees,  and  ordered  murderers  to  be  broken  on  the 
wheel.  He  saw  that  the  rents,  paid  in  kind,  were  duly 
gathered.  He  directed  the  forced  services  of  ploughing, 
sowing,  and  harvesting  the  over-lord's  fields,  what  wood 
was  to  be  hewn  for  the  castle,  what  ditches  dug,  and  what 
roads  repaired.     He  saw  that  the  peasants  drank  no  wine 

'  In  the  interesting  collection  of  medisval  songs,  of  date  1470  or  1471, 
Liederbuch  der  Clara  ffcUzlerin  (Quedlinburg  and  Leipzig,  ^840),  Ko.  67 
(p.  259),  entitled  Von  Mair  Betzen^  describes  a  peasant  wedding,  and  tells 
us  what  each  of  the  pair  contributed  to  the  ''plenishing."  The  bridegroom, 
Retze  or  Bartholomew  Mair,  gave  to  his  bride  an  acre  (J u chart)  of  land  well 
sown  with  flax,  eight  bushels  of  oats,  two  sheep,  a  cock  and  fourteen  hens, 
and  a  small  sum  of  money  {f Unff  pfunt  pfenning) ;  while  Mctze  Nodung,  the 
bride,  brought  to  the  common  stock  two  wooden  beehives,  a  marc,  a  goat, 
a  calf,  a  dun  cow,  and  a  young  pig.  It  is  perhaps  worth  remarking  that, 
according  to  the  almost  universal  custom  in  mediaeval  Germany,  and  in 
spite  of  ecclesiastical  commands  and  threats,  ttie  actual  marriage  ceremony 
consisted  in  the  father  of  the  bride  demanding  from  the  young  people  whether 
they  took  each  other  for  man  and  wife,  and  in  their  promising  themselves 
to  each  other  before  witnesses.  It  was  not  until  the  morning  after  the 
marriage  had  been  consummated  that  the  wedtied  pair  went  to  church  to  get 
the  priest's  blessing  on  a  marriage  that  had  taken  p^ane. 
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but  wbat  came  from  the  proprietor's  vineyards,  and  that 
they  drank  it  in  sufficient  quantity ;  that  they  ground  their 
grain  at  the  proprietor's  mill,  and  fired  their  bread  at  the 
estate  bakehouse.  He  exacted  the  two  most  valuable  of 
the  moveable  goods  of  a  dead  peasant — the  hated  "  death- 
tax."  There  was  no  end  to  his  powers.  Of  course,  accord- 
ing to  the  Weisthumer,  these  powers  were  to  be  exercised 
in  customary  ways;  and  in  some  parts  of  Germany  the 
indefinite  "  forced  services"  had  been  commuted  to  twelve  ' 
days'  service  in  the  year,  and  in  others  to  the  payment  of 
a  fixed  rate  iu  lieu  of  service. 

This  description  of  the  peasant  life  has  been  taken 
entirely  from  the  WeiathiiTner,  and,  for  reasons  to  be  seen 
immediately,  it  perhaps  represents  rather  a  "golden  past" 
than  the  actual  state  of  matters  at  the  banning  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  It  shows  the  peasants  living  in  a  state 
of  tude  plenty,  but  for  the  endless  exactions  of  their  lords 
and  the  continual  robberies  to  which  they  were  exposed  from 
bands  of  sturdy  rogues  which  swarmed  through  the  country, 
and  from  companies  of  soldiers,  who  thought  nothing  of 
carrying  oET  the  peasant's  cows,  slaying  his  swine,  maltreat- 
ing his  womenkiud,  and  even  firing  bis  house. 

The  peasants  had '  their  diversions,  not  always  too 
seemly.  On  the  days  of  Church  festivals,  and  they  were 
numerous,  the  peasantry  went  to  church  and  heard  Maes 
in  the  morning,  talked  over  the  village  business  under  the 
lime-trees,  or  in  some  open  space  near  the  village,  and 
spent  the  afternoon  in  such  amusements  as  they  liked 
best — eating  and  drinking  at  the  public-house,  and  dancing 
on  the  village  green.  In  one  of  his  least  known  poems, 
Hans  Sachs  describes  the  scene — the  girls  and  the  pipers 
waiting  at  the  dancing-place,  and  the  men  and  lada  in  the 
public-house  eating  calf's  head,  tripe,  liver,  black  puddings, 
and  roast  pork,  aud  drinking  whey  and  the  sour  countiy 
wine,  until  some  sank  under  the  benches ;  and  there  was 
such  a  jostling,  scratching,  shoving,  bawling,  and  singing, 
that  not  a  word  could  be  heai-d.  Then  three  young  men 
came  to  the  dancing-place,  bis  sweetheart  had  a  garland 
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ready  for  cme  of  them,  and  the  dancing  b^an ;  other 
couples  joined,  and  at  laat  sixteen  pairs  of  feet  were  in 
motioo.     Bough  jestB,  gestures,  and  caresses  went  round. 

"Nwsli  dem  der  Meuner  von  Hirach&u, 
Der  taniet  mit  dea  PfarrhauB  Fna 
Ton  Budeuheim,  die  faat  er  lieb, 
Tiel  Scherzeiu  am  Tani  mit  ihr  trieb.* 

The  men  whirled  their  partners  ofT  their  feet  and  spun 
them  iDund  and  round,  or  seized  them  hy  the  waist  and 
tossed  them  as  high  as  they  could ;  while  they  themsolves 
leaped  and  throw  out  their  feet  in  such  reckless  ways  that  ' 
Hans  Sachs  thought  they  would  all  fall  down. 

The  winter  amusements  gathered  round  the  spinning 
house.  For  it  was  the  custom  in  most  German  villages 
for  the  young  women  to  resort  to  a  laige  room  in  the  mill, 
or  to  the  village  tavern,  or  to  a  neighbour's  house,  with 
their  wool  and  flax,  their  distaffs  and  spindles,  some  of 
them  old  heirlooms  and  richly  ornamented,  to  spin  all 
evening.  The  lads  came  also  to  pick  the  fluff  off  the 
lassee'  dressos,  they  said ;  to  hold  the  small  beaker  of 
water  into  which  they  dipped  their  flngers  as  they  span ; 
and  to  cheer  the  spinsters  with  songs  and  recitations. 
After  work  came  the  dancing.  On  festival  evenings,  and 
especially  at  carnival  tfmes,  the  lads  treated  their  sweet- 
hearts to  a  late  supper  and  a  dance ;  and  escorted  them 
home,  carrying  their  distaffs  and  spindles.'  All  the  old 
Qerman  love  folk-songs  are  full  of  allusions  to  this  peasant 
courtship,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  from  the 
singing  in  the  spinning  house  have  come  most  of  the 
oldest  folk-sougs. 

These  descriptions  apply  to  the  German  peasants  of 
Central  and  South  Germany.  In  the  north  and  north-east, 
the  agricultural  population,  which  was  for  the  most  part 
of  Slavonic  descent,  had  been  reduced  hy  their  con- 
querors to  a  serfdom  which  hod  no  parallel  in  the  more 
favoured  districts. 

>  BuKk,  2!eUtehriflfaT  itufwAe  (MtargachichU,  ir.  (18G9)  S6  ff. 
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§  6.  Earlier  Social  Bevoltt. 

It  was  among  the  peasants  of  German  descent  that 
there  had  been  risingB,  aucceasful  and  UDSUCceaGful,  for 
more  than  a  century.  The  train  for  revolution  had  been 
laid  not  where  serfdom  was  at  its  worst,  but  where  there 
was  ease  enough  in  life  to  allow  men  to  think,  and  where 
freedom  was  nearest  in  sight  It  may  be  well  to  refer  to 
the  earher  peasant  revolts,  before  attempting  to  investigate 
the  causes  of  that  permanent  unrest  which  was  abundantly 
evident  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  first  great  successful  peasant  rebellioD  was  the 
fight  for  freedom  made  by  the  people  of  the  four  forest 
cantons  in  Switjgrland.  The  weapons  with  which  they 
overthrew  the  chivalry  of  Europe,  rude  pikes  made  by 
tying  their  scythes  to  their  alpenstocks,  may  still  be  seen 
in  the  historical  museums  of  Basel  and  Constance.  They 
proved  that  man  for  man  the  peasant  was  as  good  as  the 
Dobla  The  free  peasant  soldier  had  come  into  being.  These 
free  peasants  did  not  really  secede  from  the  Empire  till 
1499,  and  were  formally  connected  with  it  till  1648.  The 
Emperor  was  still  their  over-lord.  But  they  were  his  free 
peasants,  able  to  form  leagues  for  their  mutual  defence 
and  for  the  protection  of  their  rights.  Other  cantons  and 
some  neighbouring  cities  joined  them,  and  the  Swiss  Con- 
federacy, with  its  flag,  a  white  cross  on  a  red  ground,  and 
its  motto,  "  Each  for  all  and  all  for  each,"  became  a  new 
nation  in  Europe.  During  the  next  century  (1424— 1471) 
the  peasants  of  the  Bhietian  Alps  also  won  their  freedom, 
and  formed  a  confederacy  similar  to  the  Swiss,  thoi^h 
separate  from  it.     It  was  called  the  Oraubund. 

The  example  of  these  peasant  republics,  strong  in  the 
protection  which  their  mountains  gave  them,  fired  the 
im^ination  of  the  German  peasanti?  of  the  south  and  the 
south-west  of  the  Empire,  and  the  leaders  of  lost  popular 
causes  found  a  refuge  in  the  Alpine  valleys  while  they 
meditated  on  fresh  schemes  to  emancipate  their  followers. 
We  have  evidence  of  the  popularity  of  the  Swiss  in  the 
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towns  and  country  districts  of  Germany  all  through  the 
flfteeDth  and  into  the  sixteenth  oentury.' 

But  while  the  social  tumults  and  popular  uprisings 
against  authority,  which  are  a  feature  of  the  close  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  are  usually  and  rightly  enough  called  peasant 
insurrections,  the  name  tenda  to  obscure  their  real  char- 
acter. They  were  rather  the  revolts  of  the  poor  against 
the  rich,  of  debtors  against  creditors,  of  men  who  had 
scanty  legal  rights  or  none  at  all  against  those  who  bad 
the  protection  of  the  existing  laws,  and  they  were  joined 
by  the  poor  of  the  towns  as  well  as  by  the  peasantry 
of  the  country  districts.  The  peasants  generally  began 
the  revolt  and  the  townsmen  followed ;  but  this  was 
not  always  the  casa  Sometimes  the  mob  of  the  cities 
rose  first  and  the  peasants  joined  afterwards.  In  many 
cases,  too,  the  poorer  nobles  were  in  secret  or  open  sym- 
pathy with  the  insurrectionary  movement.  On  more  than 
one  occasion  they  led  the  insurgents  and  fought  at  their 
head.  The  union  of  poor  nobles  and  peasants  had  made 
the  Bohemian  revolt  successful 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  from  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century  on  to  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth, 
however  varied  the  cries  and  watchwords  of  the  insurgents 
may  be,  one  persistent  note  of  detestation  of  the  priests 
(the  pfaffen)  is  always  heard ;  and,  from  the  way  in  which 
Jews  and  priests  are  continually  Imked  together  in  one 
common  denunciation,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  hatred 
arose  more  from  the  intolerable  pressure  of  clerical  ex- 
tortion than  from  any  feeling  of  irreligion.  The  tithes, 
great  and  small,  and  the  means  taken  to  exact  them,  were 
a  galUng  burden.  "  The  priests,"  says  an  English  writer, 
"  have  their  tenth  part  of  all  the  com,  meadows,  pasture, 
grass,  wood,  colts.  Iambs,  geese,  and  chickens.  Over  and 
besides  the  tenth  part  of  every  servant's  wages,  wool,  milk, 
honey,  wax,  cheese,  and  butter ;  yea,  and  they  look  so 
narrowly  after  their  profits  that  the   poor  wife  must  be 

■Orojsen,  Oachiehtt  dtr  prtunixhen  Politilr,  ii.  i.  p.  SOS  tT.  (G  vols., 
BerliD,  1855-1886) ;  Booa,  Thoinas  und  Fitix  Flaltcr  (Leipsic,  1876},  p.  21. 
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countable  to  them  for  every  tenth  egg,  or  else  she  getteth 
not  her  rlghte  at  Eaater,  and  shall  be  taken  as  a  heretic." 
Ab  matter  of  tact,  many  of  these  tithes,  extorted  in  the 
name  of  the  Church,  did  not  go  into  the  pockets  of  the 
clergy  at  all,  but  were  seized  by  the  feudal  superior  and 
went  to  increase  his  revenues.  Popular  feeling,  however, 
seldom  discriminates,  and  feudal  and  clerical  dues  were 
regarded  as  belonging  to  one  system  of  intolerable  oppres- 
sion. Besides,  the  rapacity  of  Churchmen  went  far  beyond 
the  exaction  of  the  tithes.  "  I  see,"  said  a  Spaniard, 
"  that  we  can  scarcely  get  anything  from  Christ's  ministers 
but  for  money ;  at  baptism  money,  at  bisfaoping  money, 
at  marriage  money,  for  confession  money — no,  not  extreme 
unction  without  money  I  They  will  ring  no  bells  without 
money,  no  burial  in  the  church  without  money ;  so  that  it 
seemeth  that  Paradise  is  shut  up  from  them  that  have  no 
money.  The  rich  is  buried  in  the  church,  the  poor  in  the 
churchyard.  The  rich  man  may  marry  with  his  nearest 
kin,  but  the  poor  not  so,  albeit  he  be  ready  to  die  for  love 
of  her.  The  rich  may  eat  flesh  in  Lent,  but  the  poor  may 
not,  albeit  fish  perhaps  be  much  dearer.  The  rich  man 
may  readily  get  lai^e  Indulgences,  but  the  poor  none, 
because  he  wanteth  money  to  pay  for  them."* 

In  spite  of  this  hatred  of  the  priests,  it  will  be  found 
that  almost  every  insurrectionary  movement  was  im- 
pr^nated  by  some  sentiment  of  enthusiastic  religion,  with 
which  was  blended  some  confused  dream  that  the  kingdom 
of  God  might  be  set  up  on  earth,  if  only  the  priests  were 
driven  out  of  the  land.  This  religious  element  drew  some 
of  its  strength  from  the  Lollard  movement  in  England  and 
from  the  Taborite  in  Bohemia,  but  after  1476  it  had  a  dis- 
tinctly German  character.  Its  connection  with  what  may 
almost  be  called  the  epidemic  of  pilgrimf^es,  the  strongly 
increased  veneration  for  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  the  in- 
junctions laid  upon  the  confederates  in  some  of  the 
revolutionary  movements  to  repeat  so  many  Pater  Noattra 

>  These  qaotatioas  have  been  taken  from  Seebobm,  The  Bra  of  Ihe  Pro- 
UtUint  RtvoltUwm,  pp.  fi7,  G8  (London,  1S7S). 
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and  Ave  Marias,  seem  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  much 
of  that  revival  of  an  enthusiastic  and  superstitious  religion 
which  marked  the  last  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  may  be 
regarded  as  an  attempt  to  create  a  popular  religion  apart 
from  priests  and  clergy  of  all  kind& 

One  of  the  earliest  of  these  popular  uprisings  occurred 
at  Go^a  in  1391,  when  the  peasantry  of  the  neighbour- 
hood and  many  of  the  burghers  of  the  town  rose  against 
the  exactions  of  the  Jews,  and  demanded  their  expulsion. 
It  was  an  insurrection  of  debtors  against  usurers,  and  was 
in  the  end  put  down  by  the  majority  of  the  citizens.  From 
this  date  onwards  to  1470  similar  risings  took  place  in 
many  parts  of  Germany,  prompted  by  the  same  or  like 
causes — the  exactions  of  Jews,  priests,  or  nobles.  The 
years  1431-1432  saw  a  great  Hussite  propaganda  carried 
on  all  over  Europe.  Countries  were  flooded  with  Hussite 
proclamations,  and  traversed  by  Hussite  emissarie&  Paul 
Crawar  was  sent  to  Scotland,  and  others  like  him  to  Spain, 
to  the  Netherlands,  and  to  East  Prussia.  They  taught 
among  other  things  that  the  Old  Testament  law  about 
tithes  had  no  place  within  the  Christian  Church,  and  that 
Christian  tithes  were  originally  free-will  offerings, — a  state- 
ment peculiarly  acceptable  to  the  German  peasantry.  All 
Germany  had  learnt  by  this  time  how  Bohemian  peasants, 
trained  and  led  by  men  belonging  to  the  lesser  nobility, 
had  routed  in  two  memorable  campaigns  the  imperial 
armies  led  by  the  Emperor  himself,  and  how  they  had 
begun  even  to  invade  Germany.  The  chroniclers  speak  of 
the  anxiety  of  the  governing  classes,  civic  and  rural,  when 
they  recognised  the  strength  of  the  feelings  excited  by  this 
propaganda.  The  Hussite  doctrine  of  tithes  appears  here- 
after in  most  of  the  peasant  programmes. 

A  still  more  powerful  impulse  to  revolts  was  given  by 
the  tragic  fate  of  Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgundy.  Charles 
was  the  ideal  feudal  autocrat.  He  was  looked  up  to  and 
imitated  by  the  feudal  princes  of  Germany  in  the  fifteenth 
as  was  Louis  xiv.  by  their  descendants  in  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century.    The  common  people  regarded  him  as 
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the  typical  feudal  tyrant,  and  the  hateful  impreesioti  whioh 
his  arrogance,  his  Tindictiveneee,  and  his  oppression  of  the 
poor  made  upon  them  comes  out  in  the  folk-songs  of  the 
period: 

"Er  Khait  rich  kunig  Alexander  gleich; 

Er  wolt  bezwingen  alle  It«ich, 

Da«  wants  Qot  in  knrzer  atund." 

He  even  came  to  be  considered  by  them  as  one  of  the 
Antichrists  who  were  to  appear,  and  for  years  after  his 
death  at  Nancy  (1477)  many  believed  that  he  was  alive, 
expiating  his  sins  on  a  prolonged  pilgrim^e. 

When  this  great  potentate,  who  was  believed  to  have 
boasted  that  there  were  three  rulers — God  in  heaven, 
Lucifer  in  hel),  and  himself  on  earth — was  defeated  at 
Granson,  routed  at  Morat,  routed  and  slain  at  Nancy,  and 
that  by  Swiss  peasants,  the  exultation  was  immense,  and  it 
was  believed  that  the  peasantry  might  inherit  the  earth.^ 

§  6.  The  religious  Socialiam  of  Hans  Bohm. 

During  the  last  years  of  this  memorable  Bui^ndian 
war  a  strange  movement  arose  in  the  very  centre  of 
Germany,  within  the  district  which  may  be  roughly  defined 
as  the  triangle  whose  points  were  the  towns  of  AsohafTen- 
burg,  Wiirzburg,  and  Orailsheim,  in  the  secluded  valleys  of 
the  Spessart  and  the  Taubergrund.  A  young  man,  Hans 
Bohm  (Boheim,  Bohaim),  belonging  to  the  very  lowest 
class  of  society,  below  the  peasant,  who  wandered  from 
one  country  festival  or  church  ale  to  another,  and  played 
on  the  small  drum  or  on  the  dudelsaok  (rude  bagpipes),  or 

'  Liliencron,  DU  \idoritcheA  Volk$lUder  d«r  Deulxhen  vom  dreitthnUn 
bit  sun  teeliitknien  Jahrhundert,  ii.  No.  141  (Leipzig.  186G-1889) ;  ct.  also 
IRI,  132,  133,  136,  137,  138-H7.  Konrad  Stolle,  pastor  at  Erfurt,  collected 
■II  the  iDformatton  he  could  fiom  "prieata,  clerical  and  Ikj  itudenta.  mer- 
ohants,  buigfasra,  peasanta,  pilgrims,  knighta  and  other  good  people,"  and 
wove  it  all  into  a  Thvringian  Chronicle  vhich  forms  the  33rd  Tolume  of  the 
Hiiiliollielc  dts  lUtrarucken  Venins  in  Stuttgart.  It  reflecta  the  opinions  ot 
the  time  almost  aa  raitbrullj  as  the  folk-songe  do,  and  containa  the  above 
quoted  aajing  of  Charlea ;  cf.  pp.  81  fT. 
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sang  soDgs  for  the  dancers,  was  suddenly  awakened  to  a 
sense  of  spiritual  things  by  the  discourse  of  a  wandering 
Franciscan.  He  was  utterly  uneducated.  He  did  not 
even  know  the  Creed.  He  had  visions  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  who  appeared  to  him  in  the  guise  of  a  lady  dressed 
in  white,  called  him  to  be  a  preacher,  and  promised  him 
further  revelations,  which  he  received  from  time  to  time. 
His  home  was  the  village  of  Helmstadt  in  the  Tauber 
valley ;  and  the  most  sacred  spot  he  knew  was  a  chapel 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  at  the  small  village  of  Niklashausen 
on  the  Tauber.  The  chapel  had  been  granted  an  indulg- 
ence, and  was  the  scene  of  small  pilgrimages.  Hans  Bohm 
appeared  suddenly  on  the  Sunday  in  Mid-Lent  (March 
24th,  1476),  solemnly  burnt  his  rude  drum  and  bagpipes 
before  the  crowd  of  people,  and  declared  that  he  had 
hitherto  ministered  to  the  sins  and  vanities  of  the  villagers, 
but  that  henceforth  he  was  going  to  be  a  preacher  of  graca 
He  had  been  a  lad  of  blameless  life,  and  his  character 
gave  force  to  his  words.  He  related  his  visions,  and  the 
people  believed  him.  It  was  a  period  when  an  epidemic  of 
pilgrimage  was  sweeping'  over  Europe,  and  the  pilgrims 
spread  the  news  of  the  prophet  far  and  wide.  Crowds 
came  to  hear  him  from  the  neighbouring  valleya  His 
fame  spread  to  more  distant  parts,  and  chroniclers  declare 
that  on  some  days  he  preached  to  audiences  of  from  twenty 
to  thirty  thousand  persons.  His  pulpit  was  a  barrel  set  on 
end,  or  the  window  of  a  farmhouse,  or  the  branch  of  a  tree. 
He  assured  his  hearers  that  the  holiest  spot  on  earth,  holier 
by  far  than  Rome,  was  the  chapel  of  Our  Lady  at  Niklas- 
hausen, and  that  true  religion  consisted  in  doing  honour 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  He  denounced  all  priests  in  im- 
measured  terms :  they  were  worae  than  Jews  ;  they  might 
be  converted  for  a  while,  but  as  soon  as  they  went  back 
among  their  fellows  they  were  sure  to  become  backsliders. 
He  railed  against  the  Emperor :  he  was  a  miscreant,  who 
supported  the  whole  vile  crew  of  princes,  over-lords,  tax- 
gatherers,  and  other  oppressors  of  the  poor.  He  scoffed  at 
the  Pope.     He  denied  the  existence  of  Purgatory :  good 
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men  went  directly  to  heaven  aii<i''bad  men  went  to  hell. 
The  day  was  coming,  he  declared,  whi^n  every  prince,  even 
the  Emperor  hituBelf,  mast  work  for  hid-dffy's  wages  like  all 
poor  people.  He  asserted  that  taxes  of  alt  kinds  were  evil, 
and  should  not  be  paid ;  that  fish,  game,  am]  .meadow  lands 
were  common  property ;  that  all  men  were  'bftsthren,  and 
should  share  alike.  When  his  senuon  waa  finished  the 
crowd  of  devotees  knelt  round  the  "  holy  youth,"  and  he, 
blessing  them,  pardoned  their  sins  in  God's  name.'-  .Then 
the  crowd  surged  round  him,  tearing  at  bis  clothes  tc  ge'ii 
some  scrap  of  cloth  to  take  borne  and  worship  as  a  relie; 
and  the  Niklashauseu  chapel  became  rich  with  the  ofier- 
ings  of  the  thousands  of  pilgrims. 

The  authorities,  lay  and  clerical,  paid  little  attention 
to  him  at  first.  Some  princes  and  some  cities  (Numberg, 
for  example)  prohibited  tbeir  subjects  from  going  to  Kik- 
lasbausen ;  but  the  prophet  was  left  untouched.  He 
came  to  believe  that  his  words  ought  to  be  translated  into 
actions.  One  Sunday  he  asked  his  followers  to  meet  him 
on  the  next  Sunday,  bringing  their  swords  and  leaving  tbeir 
wives  and  children  at  home.  The  Bishop  of  Wiirzbnrg, 
hearing  this,  sent  a  troop  of  thirty-four  horsemen,  who 
seized  the  prophet,  flung  him  on  a  horse,  and  carried  him 
away  to  the  bishop's  fortress  of  Frauenbet^  near  WUrzhui^. 
His  followers  had  permitted  his  capture,  and  seemed  dazed 
by  it.  In  a  day  or  two  they  recovered  their  court^e,  and, 
exhorted  by  an  old  peasant  wbo  had  received  a  vision,  and 
headed  by  four  Franconian  knights,  tbey  marched  against 
Frauenberg  and  surrounded  it.  They  expected  its  walls 
to  fall  like  those  of  Jericho ;  and  when  they  were  dis- 
appointed they  bngered  for  some  days,  and  then  gradually 
dispersed.  Hans  himself,  after  examination,  was  condemned 
to  be  burnt  as  a  heretic  He  died  singing  a  folk-hymn  in 
praise  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

Hie  death  did  not  end  the  faith  of  his  followers.  In 
spite  of  severe  prohibitions,  the  pilgrim^es  went  on  and 
the  gifts  accumulated.  A  neighbouring  ^ight  sacked  the 
chapel  and  carried  away  the  treasure,  which  he  waa  forced 
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to  share  with  his  n^iiglibours.  Still  tlie  pilgrimages  con- 
tinued, until  at  laet**^%  ecolesiastioal  anthoiitiea  removed 
the  priest  and  l;b>i^'ilown  the  building,  hopii^  thereby  to 
destroy  the  Q^pydibent. 

The  mf^iy  of  Hans  Bohm  lived  among  the  common 
people,  pea&^ots  and  artisans;  for  the  lower  classes  of 
Wiirzhm^ .  fi^d  the  neighbonring  towns  had  been  followers 
of  thV- .movement  A  religious  social  movement,  purely 
Oe^an',  had  come  into  being,  and  was  not  destined  to  die 
.  sofiU. '    The   effecbB   of  Hans   Bohm's  teaching   appear  in 

,.  atbiost  all  subsequent  peasant  and  artisan  revolt&'     Even 
'.Sebastian  Brand  takes  the  Niklashausen  pilgrims  as  his 

,'■  type  of  those  enthusiasts  who  are  not  contented  with  the 
revelations  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  but  must  seek 
a  special  prophet  of  their  own : 

"  Man  weis  doch  aiu  der  Schrift  bo  viel,  , 

Aua  ftltem  und  sua  seuem  Bnnde, 
Ee  braucht  nicht  wieder  aeuer  Eunde. 
Deiinoch  w&llfahrten  sie  zur  Klauwn 
Dea  Sackpfeifen  von  NickkBhauaen."' 

And  the  Niklashausen  pilgrimage  was  preserved  in  the 
memories  of  the  people  by  a  lengthy  folk-song  which  Lili- 
encroQ  has  printed  in  his  collection.' 

From  this  time  onwards  there  was  always  some  tinge 
of  religious  enthusiasm  in  the  social  revolts,  where  peasant 
and  poor  burghers  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  against  the 
ruling  powers  in  counti^  and  in  town. 

The  peasants  within  the  lands  of  the  Abbot  of  Kempten, 
north-east  of  the  Lake  of  Constance,  had  for  two  genera- 
tions protested  gainst  the  way  in  which  the  authorities 

'  Th«  be«t  Mcount  of  this  movemflnt  U  to  ba  fauud  in  bd  article  con- 
tributed to  tbe  Archiv  da  kiiloriMhtn  Vtrtina  eon  UnteTfrar^ctn  vad 
AtA(^ffttAttTg,  XIV.  lib  1,  vhere  Hans  Bohni'a  sayings  tisve  been  csrefuUj 
collected.  Pastor  Konrad  Stollo'a  Chronicle,  published  in  the  library  ot 
the  Stuttgart  Literary  Society  {Bibliothtk  dis  lUtraruchen  Ferrins  in 
StuUgart,  ixxiii.),  is  also  valuable.  A  list  of  authorities  may  also  be  found 
in  Ullmann's  Re/ormert  be/an  the  Beformation  (Kng.  trans.),  i.  377  tf. 

*  Narrenxhiff,  0,  xi.  1.  14-18. 

'  DU  hiitoruchen  Folkiliciltr  der  DtiilMhen  wm  13  bis  16  JahrhumUrt, 
il.  No.  148. 
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were  treating  them  (1420-1490).  They  rose  in  open 
revolt  in  1491-1492.  It  was  a  purely  agrarian  rising 
to  begin  with,  oaused  by  demands  made  on  them  by  their 
over-lord  not  sanctioned  by  the  old  customs  expressed  in 
the  WeisthUmer;  hut  the  lower  classes  of  the  town  of 
Eempten  made  common  cause  with  the  insurgents.  Yet 
there  are  distinct  traces  of  impregnation  with  religious 
enthusiasm  not  unlike  that  which  inspired  the  Hans  Bohm 
movement.  The  rising  was  crushed,  and  the  leaders  who 
escaped  took  refuge  in  Switzerland. 

§  7.  Bundechuh  Revolts. 

In  the  widespi;pad  social  revolt  which  broke  out  in 
Elsaes  in  1493,  the  peasants  were  supported  by  the  towns ; 
demands  were  made  for  the  abolition  of  the  imperial  and 
the  ecclesiastical  courts  of  justice,  for  the  reduction  of 
ecclesiastical  property,  for  the  plundering  of  Jews  who 
had  been  fattening  upon  usury,  and  tor  the  curbing  of  the 
power  of  the  priests.  The  Germans  had  a  proverb,  "  The 
poor  man  must  tie  his  shoes  with  string,"  and  the  "  tied 
shoe  "  {BundschuK),  the  poor  man's  shoe,  became  the  emblem 
of  this  and  subsequent  social  revolts,  while  theii'  motto  was, 
"  Only  what  is  just  before  God."  This  rebellion,  which 
was  prematurely  betrayed,  did  not  lack  prominent  leaders. 
One  of  them  was  Hans  Ulman,  the  huigomeister  of 
Schlettetadt,  who  died  on  the  scaffold  affirming  the  justice 
of  the  demands  which  he  and  his  companions  had  made, 
and  predicting  their  future  triumph. 

In  1501  the  peasants  of  Kempten  and  the  neighbour- 
ing districts  again  rose  in  rebellion,  and  were  again  joined 
by  the  poorer  townspeople.  In  the  year  following,  1502,  a 
revolt  was  planned  having  for  its  headquarters  the  village 
of  Untergrombacb,  near  Speyer ;  it  spread  into  Elsass,  along 
the  Neckar  and  down  the  Shine.  The  Bundschuh  banner 
was  again  unfurled.  It  was  made  of  blue  silk,  with  s 
white  cross,  the  emblem  of  Switzerland,  in  the  centre.  It 
was  adorned  with  a  picture  of  the  crucified  Clirist,  a  Bund- 
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«cAuA  on  the  one  side,  and  a  kneeling  peoeant  on  the  other. 
The  motto  wae  again,  "Only  what  is  just  before  God." 
Every  associate  promised  to  repeat  five  tilnes  a  day  the 
Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Ave  Maria.  The  patnm  eaints  were 
declared  to  be  the  Bleaaed  Virgin  and  St  John.  The 
movement  was  strongly  anti-clerical.  The  leaders  taught 
that  there  conW  be  no  deliverance  from  oppression  until 
the  priests  were  driven  from  the  land,  and  until  the  pro- 
perty of  the  nobles  and  the  priests  was  confiscated  and 
their  power  broken.  Tithes,  feudal  exactions  of  all  kinds, 
and  all  social  inequaUties  were  denounced;  water,  forest 
and  pasture  lands  were  declared  to  be  the  common  property 
of  alL  The  leaders  recc^ised  the  rule  of  the  Emperor 
as  over-lord,  but  denounced  all  intermediate  jurisdioticms. 
The  plan  was  to  raise  the  peasants  and  the  townspeople 
throughout  all  Germany,  and  to  call  upon  the  Swiss  to 
aid  them  in  winning  their  deliverance  from  oppression. 
The  revolt  was  put  down  with  savage  cruelty ;  most  of 
the  leaders  were  quartered.  Many  escaped  to  Switzerland, 
aud  lay  hid  among  the  Alpine  valleys. 

One  of  these  was  Joss  Eritz,  who  had  been  a  soldier 
(landskneckt) — a  man  with  many  qualities  of  leadership. 
He  had  tenacity  of  purpose,  great  powers  of  oi^anisation, 
and  gifts  of  persuasioa  He  vowed  to  restore  the  Bundsehuh 
Le^ue.  He  remained  years  in  hiding  in  Switzerland, 
maturing  his  plana  Then  he  returned  secretly  to  his 
own  people.  He  seems  to  have  secured  an  appointment 
as  forester  to  a  nobleman  whose  lands  lay  near  the  town  of 
Freibui^  in  the  Breisgau ;  and  there,  in  the  small  village 
of  Lehen,  he  began  to  weave  together  again  the  brokeu 
threads  of  the  Bundschuh  League.  He  mingled  with  the 
poorer  people  in  the  taverns,  at  church  ales,  on  the  village 
greens  on  festival  days.  He  spoke  of  the  justice  of 
God  and  the  wickedness  of  the  world.  He  expounded 
the  old  principles  of  the  Bundschuh  with  some  few  varia- 
tions. Indiscriminate  hatred  of  priests  seems  to  have  been 
abandoned.  Most  of  the  village  priests  were  peasants, 
and  suffered,  like  them,  from  overbearing  superiors.     The 
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parish  priest  of  Lehea  became  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
BuTtdsehvh,  and  told  his  pariahioDere  that  all  its  ideaa 
could  be  proved  from  the  word  of  Croil  Joas  Fritz  won 
over  to  his  side  the  "  gilds  "  of  beggars,  strolling  musicians, 
all  kinds  of  vagrants  who  could  be  useful  Iliey  carried 
his  mesBages,  summoned  the  people  to  his  meetings  in 
quiet  spaces  in  the  woods,  and  were  active  assiBtants.  At 
these  meetings  Joss  Fritz  and  his  lieutenant  Jerome,  a 
joumeTnum  baker,  expounded  the  Scriptures  "  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  simply,"  and  proved  all  the 
demands  of  the  Bundtehvh  from  the  word  of  God. 

When  the  country  seemed  almost  ripe  for  the  rising. 
Jobs  Fritz  resolved  to  prepare  the  banner  as  secretly  as 
possible.  It  was  easy  to  get  the  blue  silk  and  sew  the 
white  cross  on  its  ground ;  the  difficulty  was  to  find  an 
artist  sympathetic  enough  to  paint  the  emblems,  and  oonr- 
t^eous  enough  to  keep  the  secret  The  banner  was  at  last 
painted.  The  crucified  Christ  in  the  centre,  a  peasant 
kneeling  in  prayer  on  the  one  side  and  the  Ihtndschuk  on 
the  other,  the  figures  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  St.  John, 
and  the  pictures  of  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor.  The 
motto, "  0  Lord,  help  the  righteous,"  was  added,  and  the 
banner  with  its  striking  symbolism  was  complete.  The 
League  had  the  old  progi-amme  with  some  alterations: — 
no  masters  but  God,  the  Pope,  and  the  Emperor,  no 
usury,  all  debts  to  be  cancelled,  and  the  clauses  mentioned 
abov&  The  leaders  boasted  that  their  league  extended  as 
far  as  the  city  of  Koln  (Colc^e),  and  that  the  Swiss  would 
march  at  their  head.  Sut  the  secret  leaked  out  before  the 
date  planned  for  the  general  rising ;  and  the  revolt  was 
mercilessly  stamped  out{1512-1513).  Its  leader  escaped 
with  the  Bundschuh  banner  wound  round  his  body  under 
his  clothe&  In  four  years  he  was  back  again  at  his  work 
(1517).  In  a  very  short  time  Ms  agents,  the  "gild"  of 
be^ars,  wandering  minstrels,  poor  priests,  pilgrims  to  local 
shrines,  pardon -sellers,  b^ging  friars,  and  even  lepers,  had 
leagued  the  peasantry  and  the  poorer  artisans  in  the  towns 
in  one  vast  conspiracy  which  permeated  the  entire  district 
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between  t^e  Yo^b  and  the  Black  Forest,  including  the 
whole  of  Baden  and  Elaaaa.  The  plot  was  ^ain  betrsjed 
before  the  plane  of  the  leaders  were  matured,  and  the 
partial  risingB  were  easily  pat  down ;  but  when  the 
authorities  set  themselves  to  make  careful  investigations, 
thej  were  aghast  at  the  extent  of  the  movement  The 
peasants  of  Ute  coimtry  districts  and  the  populace  of  the 
towns  had  been  bound  tc^ther  to  avenge  common  wrongs. 
The  means  of  secret  communication  had  been  famished  by 
country  innkeepers,  old  landabneckts,  pedlars,  parish  priests, 
aa  well  as  by  the  vagrants  above  mentioned ;  and  the  names 
of  some  of  the  subordinate  leaders — "  long  *  John, "  crooked  " 
Peter,  "old"  Kuntz — show  the  classes  from  which  they 
were  drawn.  It  was  discovered  that  the  populace  of  Weisen- 
hnig  bad  come  to  an  ^jr^ment  with  the  people  of  Hagenau 
(both  towns  were  in  Elsass)  to  slay  the  civic  councillors 
and  judges  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  noble  descent,  to 
refuse  payment  of  all  imperial  and  ecclesiastical  dues,  and 
that  the  Swiss  had  promised  to  come  to  their  assistance. 

One  might  annost  say  that  between  the  years  1S03 
and  1517  the  social  revolution  was  permanently  established 
in  the  southern  districts  of  the  Empire,  from  Elsass  in  the 
west  to  CarintMa  and  the  Steiermarck  in  the  east.  It  is 
needless  to  describe  the  risings  in  detaiL  They  were  not 
purely  peasant  rebellions,  for  the  townspeople  were  almost 
always  involved ;  but  they  all  displayed  that  minghng  of 
communist  ideas  and  religious  enthusiasm  of  which  the 
Bundsehvk  banner  had  become  the  emblem,  and  which  may 
be  traced  hack  to  the  movement  under  Hans  Bdhm  as  its 
Grermau  source,  and  perhaps  to  the  earlier  prop^anda 
of  the  Hussite  revolutionaries  or  Taborites.  The  later 
decades  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  earlier  years  of  the  six- 
teenth century  were  a  time  of  permanent  social  unrest 


§  8.  The  Causes  of  the  amtinuous  Revolit. 

If  we  ask  why  it  was  that  the  peasants,  whose  lot, 
BCCOl'ding  to   the   information   given   in   the    Weisthiimer, 
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could  not  have  been  such  a  very  hard  ooe,  were  so  ready 
to  rise  in  rebellion  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  answer  seems  to  be  that  there  must  have 
been  a  growing  chauge  in  their  circumstances.  Some 
chroniclers  have  described  the  condition  of  the  peasants 
in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  they  always  dwell  upon  their  misery. 
John  Bohm,  who  wrote  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
centnry,  says  that  "  their  lot  was  hard  and  pitiable,"  and 
calls  them  "  slaves." '  Sebastian  Frank  (1534),  Sebastian 
MuDster  (1646),  H.  Pantaleone  (1570),  an  Italian  who 
wrote  a  description  of  Germany,  all  agree  with  Bohm. 
Frank  adds  that  the  peasants  hate  every  kind  of  cleric, 
good  or  bad,  and  that  their  speech  is  full  of  gibes  against 
priests  and  monks ;  while  Pantaleone  observes  that  many 
skilled  workmen,  artisans,  artists,  and  men  of  learning 
have  sprung  from  this  despised  peasant  class.  There  must 
have  been  a  great  change  for  the  worse  in  the  condition  of 
the  poorer  dwellers  both  in  town  and  in  country. 

So  far  as  the  townsmen  are  concerned,  nothing  need  be 
added  to  what  has  already  been  said ;  but  the  causes  of 
the  growing  depression  of  the  peasantry  were  more  com- 
plicated. The  universal  testimony  of  contemporaries  is 
that  the  gradual  introduction  of  Eoman  law  brought  the 
greatest  change,  by  placing  a  means  of  universal  oppression 
\n  the  bauds  of  the  over-lords.  There  is  no  need  to 
suppose  that  the  lawyers  who  introduced  the  new  juris- 
prudence meant  to  use  it  to  degrade  and  oppress  the 
peasant  class.  A  slight  study  of  the  Wetsthiimer  shows 
how  complicated  and  varied  was  this  consuetudinary  law 
which  regulated  the  relations  between  peasant  and  over- 
lord. It  was  natural,  when  great  estates  grew  to  be 
principalities,  whether  lay  or  clerical,  that  the  over-lords 
should  seek  for  some  principle  of  codi&catiou  or  reduction 
to  uniformity.  It  had  been  the  custom  for  centuries  to 
attempt  to  simplify  the  ruder  and  involved  German  codes 
by  bringing  them  into  harmony  with  the  principles  of 
'  Ommum  OeiUitim  Mora,  III.  lii.  (first  printed  in  IG76/ 
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Koman  law,  sad  this  idea  had  received  a  powerful  impetus 
from  the  Benaissance  movement.  But  when  the  bewilder- 
ing multiplicity  of  cuetomary  us^ea  which  had  governed  the 
relations  of  cultivators  to  over-lords  was  simplified  according 
to  the  ideas  of  Soman  law,  the  result  was  in  the  highest 
d^ree  dangerous  to  the  free  peasantry  of  GeiTnany.  The 
conception  of  strict  individual  proprietorBhip  twided  to 
displace  the  indefinite  conception  of  oommnnal  proprietor- 
ship, and  the  peasants  could  only  appear  in  the  guise  of 
tenants  on  long  leasee,  or  serfs  who  might  have  some  per- 
sonal rights  but  no  rights  of  property,' or  slaves  who  had 
no  rights  at  all.  Hie  new  juriapnidenoe  began  by  attacking 
the  common  lands,  pastures,  and  forests.  The  passion  for 
the  chase,  which  became  the  more  engrossing  as  the  right 
to  wage  private  war  grew  more  and  more  dangerous,  led 
to  the  nobles  insisting  on  the  individual  title  to  all  forest 
lauds,  and  to  the  publication  of  such  forest  laws  as  we  find 
made  in  Wlirtembetg,  where  anyone  foimd  treapaseing  with 
gun  or  cross-bow  was  liable  to  lose  one  eye.  The  attempt 
to  reduce  a  free  peasantry  in  possession  of  communal  pro* 
perty  to  tenants  on  long  lease,  then  to  serfs,  and,  lastly,  to 
slaves,  may  be  seen  in  t^e  seventy  years'  struggle  between 
the  Abbots  of  £empten  and  their  peasants.  These  spiritual 
lords  carried  on  the  contest  with  every  kind  of  force  and 
chicanery  they  could  command.  They  enlaiged  illegally 
the  jurisdiction  of  their  spiritual  courts;  they  prevented 
the  poor  people  who  opposed  them  from  coming  to  the 
Lord's  Table;  they  actually  falsified  their  title-deeds,  in- 
serting provisions  which  were  not  originally  contained  in 
them. 

The  case  of  the  Eempten  lands  was,  no  doubt,  an 
extreme  one,  though  it  could  be  matched  by  others.  But 
the  pomt  to  be  noticed  is  the  immense  opportunities  for 
oppression  which  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  over- 
lords by  the  new  juiisprudence,  and  the  temptation  to  make 
use  of  them  when  their  interests  seemed  to  require  it,  or 
when  their  peasantry  began  to  grow  refractory  or  became 
too  prosperous.      The    economic   changes  which  were  at 
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work  thronghout  the  fifteenth  century  gave  occaaioa  for 
the  use  of  the  powers  which  the  new  jurisdiction  bad 
plftoed  at  the  disposal  of  landlords.  The  economic  revolu- 
tion from  the  first  impoverished  the  nohles  of  Germany ; 
while,  in  its  beginnings  and  until  after  the  great  lise  in 
prices,  it  rather  helped  the  peasantry.  Tbey  had  a  better 
market  for  their  produce,  and  tbey  so  profited  by  it  that 
the  burghers  spoke  of  denying  them  the  right  of  free 
markets,  on  the  ground  that  they  had  begun  to  usurp  the 
place  of  the  merchants  and  were  trafficking  in  gold  by 
lending  money  on  interest  The  competition  in  luxurious 
drees  and  living,  which  the  impoveriBbed  nobles  carried 
on  nitb  the  rich  burghers,  made  the  former  still  poorer 
and  more  reckless.  We  read  of  a  noble  lady  in  Swabia 
who,  rather  than  be  outshone  at  a  tournament,  sc^  a 
village  and  all  her  rights  over  it  in  order  to  bay  a  blue 
velvet  dress.  The  nobles,  becoming  poorer  and  poorer, 
saw  their  own  peasants  making  money  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  were,  comparatively  speaking,  much  better  off 
than  themselves,  so  that  in  Westphalia  it  was  said  that  a 
peasant  could  get  credit  more  easily  than  five  nobles. 

Moreover,  the  peasants  did  not  appear  to  be  as  sub- 
missive to  their  lords  as  they  once  had  been.  Nor  was  it 
to  be  wondered  at.  The  creation  of  the  landskneehti  had 
put  new  thoughts  into  their  heads.  The  days  of  the  old 
fighting  chivalry  were  over,  and  the  strength  of  armies  was 
measured  by  the  number  and  discipline  of  the  mtaniry. 
The  victories  of  the  Swiss  over  Charles  the  Bold  had  made 
the  peasant  or  artisan  soldier  a  power.  Eings  and  princes 
raised  standing  armies,  recruited  from  the  country  districts 
or  from  among  the  wilder  and  more  restless  of  the  town 
population.  The  folk-songs  are  full  of  the  doings  of  these 
plebeian  soldiers.  When  the  landskneckt  visited  his  rela- 
tions in  villf^e  or  in  town,  swa^ered  about  in  his  gorgeous 
parti-coloured  clothes,  his  broad  hat  adorned  with  huge 
feathers,  bis  great  gauntlets  and  his  weapons ;  when  he 
showed  a  gold  chain  or  his  ducats,  or  a  jewel  he  had  won 
as  his  share  of  the  booty ;  when  bis  old  neighbours  saw  bis 
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dress  and  gait  imitated  by  the  young  burghere, — he  became 
a  centre  of  admiratioD,  and  his  relabiooa  b^an  to  hold 
themselves  high  on  his  account  They  acquired  a  new 
iodependeDce  of  character,  a  new  impatience  gainst  all 
that  prevented  them  from  rising  in  the  world.  It  has 
scarcely  been  sufficiently  noted  how  most  of  the  leaders 
in  the  plebeian  risings  were  disbanded  landaknechts?- 

Th6  new  jariaprudeDce  was  a  very  effectual  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  an  impoverished  landlord  cIsbb  to  eaae  the 
peasant  of  his  superfluous  wealth,  tuid  to  keep  him  in  his 
proper  place.  It  was  used  almost  universally,  and  the 
peasant  rebellious  were  the  natural  consequences.  But  the 
more  determined  peasant  revolts,  which  began  with  the 
Bwndichuh  League,  arose  at  a  time  when  life  was  hard  for 
peasant  and  artisan  alike. 

The  last  decade  of  the  fifteenth  century  and  the  first 
of  the  sixteenth  contained  a  number  of  years  in  which 
the  harvest  failed  almost  entirely  over  all  or  in  parts 
of  Germany.  They  began  with  1490,  and  in  that  year 
contemporary  writere,  like  Trithemius,  declare  that  the  lot 
of  the  poor  was  almost  unbearable.  The  bad  harvests 
of  1491  and  1492  made  things  worse.  In  1493,  the  year 
which  saw  the  foundation  of  the  Bundschuh,  the  state  of 
matters  may  be  guessed  from  the  fact  that  men  came  all 
the  way  from  the  Tyrol  to  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Main, 
where  the  harvest  was  comparatively  good,  bought  barley 

1  LandtkiuM  or  lanJcmAt  (for  the  irordg  ore  the  Ekme)  ia  often  tnns- 
literated  lanet-leiaghi  in  English  3Ute  Papers  of  the  sixtsenth  century.  The 
English  word,  iDggnting  u  it  doea  c&valry  armed  TiCh  lances,  U  very  mis- 
leading.  Tlis  Tiot«tie«  of  the  Swiss  pe&santa,  uid  their  rejiutstion  u  soldiers, 
Buggeated  to  the  Emperor  Frederick,  knd  especiall;  to  his.  son,  the  Emperor 
Maximilian,  the  formation  of  troops  of  infantry  recruited  from  the  peasantry 
kod  from  the  lower  classes  of  townsmen.  Troops  of  cavalry  of  a  like  origin 
were  ftlso  formed,  and  they  were  called  reUen  or  Ttitiger.  These  mercenaries 
freqnently  gained  much  money  both  from  pay  and  from  plunder,  and  were 
regarded  as  heroes  by  the  members  of  the  classes  from  whom  they  had 
Bpmiig.  Liliencron'a  Dit  hi^mitehen  Volksliedtr  vom  JSlai  bii  zum  I6ten 
Jahrhundert  contains  many  folk-songs  celebrating  their  proweaa.  Tlie 
history  of  the  gradual  rue  and  growing  importance  of  theee  peasant  soldiers 
is  given  in  Schultz,  Deutxha  Ltben  im  l^Un  vad  ISUn  Jattrhtauiert,  pp. 
G80 1  (Qroeoe  Ausgabe),  and  in  tbe  aatborities  there  quoted. 
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there  for  fire  times  its  usual  price,  earned  it  od  pack- 
faoises  bjr  little  frequented  paths  to  their  own  countiy,  and 
sold  it  at  a  profit. 

In  1499  the  Swiss  refused  to  suhmit  to  the  imperial 
proposals  for  consolidating  the  Empire.  Maximiliau  or 
his  government  in  the  Tjrol  resolved  to  punish  them,  tmd 
the  Swabian  League  were  to  be  the  executioners.  The 
Swiss,  highly  incensed,  had  declared  that  if  thej  were 
forced  into  war  it  would  be  a  war  of  exterminatioo.  They 
were  as  bad  as  their  word.  An  eye-witness  saw  whole 
Tillies  in  the  wasted  districts  forsaken  by  the  men,  and 
the  women  gathered  in  troops,  feeding  on  herbs  and  roots, 
and  seeing  with  the  apathy  of  despair  their  ranks  diminish 
day  by  day.^  The  Swiss  war  was  worse  than  many  bad 
harvests  for  the  Hegau  and  other  districts  in  South  Oer- 
many. 

Id  1500  the  harvest  failed  over  all  Germany ;  1501 
and  1502  were  years  when  the  crepe  failed  in  a  number  of 
districts;  and  in  1503  there  was  another  universally  bad 
harvest.  These  years  of  scarcity  pressed  most  heavily  on  the 
peasant  class.  In  some  districts  of  Brandenburg,  peasants 
were  found  in  the  woods  dead  of  starvation,  with  the  grass 
which  they  bad  been  trying  to  eat  still  in  their  mouths. 
Cities  like  Ai^burg  and  Strassburg  bought  grain,  stored 
it  in  mE^zines,  and  kept  the  poor  alive  by  periodical 
distributions.  This  cycle  of  famine  years  from  1490  to 
1503  was  the  period  when  the  most  determined  and 
desperate  social  risings  took  place,  and  largely  explains 
them-* 

Our  description  of  the  social  conditions  existing  during 
the  period  which  ushered  in  the  Eeformation  has  been 
confined  to  Germany.  The  great  religious  movement  took 
its  origin  in  that  land,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  study  the  environment  there.    But  the  universal  economic 

1  Willibald  Pirkheimer  in  his  book  on  the  3viae  war,  chap.  ii.  (Qermu 
ed.,  Buel,  1829). 

'  Oothein,  PolitinAt  taid  religioM  VoUabemffangen  vorder 
(Brerfau,  1878),  j>.  78. 
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changes  were  producing  social  disturbanceB  everywhere, 
modified  in  appearance  and  character  by  the  special  con- 
ditions of  the  various  countries  of  Europe.  The  popular 
risings  in  England,  which  began  with  the  gigantic  labour 
strike  under  Wat  T^ler  and  priest  Bill],  and  ended  with 
the  dlBturbances  during  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  were  the 
ooonterpart  of  the  social  revolt  in  Germany. 

From  all  that  has  beeo  said,  it  will  be  evident  that  ou 
the  eve  of  the  BeforoiatioQ  the  condition  of  Europe,  and 
of  Germany  in  particular,  was  one  of  seething  discontent 
and  full  of  bitter  clasB  hatreds, — the  trading  companies  and 
the  great  capitalists  against  the  "  gilds,"  the  poorer  classes 
against  the  wealthier,  and  the  nobles  against  the  towns. 
This  state  of  things  is  abundantly  reflected  in  the  folk-songs 
(rf  the  period,  which  best  reveal  the  intimate  feelings  of 
the  people.  For  it  was  an  ^e  of  song  everywhere,  and 
especially  in  Germany.  Nobles  and  knigfate,  burghers  and 
peasants,  landaknechtt  and  Swiss  soldiei-s,  priests  and  clerks, 
lawyers  and  merchants — aU  expressed  the  feelings  of  their 
class  when  they  sang ;  and  the  folk-songs  give  us  a  wonder- 
ful picture  of  the  class  hatreds  which  were  rending  asunder 
the  old  conditions  of  mediaeval  life,  and  preparii^  the  way 
for  a  new  world. 

This  social  ferment  was  increased  by  a  sudden  and 
mysterious  rise  in  prices,  afiecting  first  the  articles  of  ' 
foreign  produce,  to  which  the  wealthier  classes  bad  become 
greatly  addicted,  and  at  last  the  ordinary  necessaries  of 
life.  The  cause,  it  is  now  believed,  was  not  ^be  debasing 
of  the  coinage,  for  that  aSected  a  narrow  circle  only ;  nor 
was  it  the  importation  of  precious  metals  from  America, 
for  that  came  later ;  it  was  )»ther'  the  increased  output  of 
the  niines  in  Europe.  Whatever  the  cause,  the  thing  was 
to  contemporaries  an  irritating  mystery,  and  each  class  in 
society  was  disposed  to  blame  the  others  for  it  We  have 
thus  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  a  restless 
social  condition  in  Germany,  caused  in  great  measure  by 
economic  causes  which  no  one  understood,  but  whose  re- 
sults  were   painfully   manifest    in    the    crowds  of    sturdy 
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beggars  who  thronged  the  roads — the  refuse  of  all  claSBes 
in  society,  from  the  broken  noble  and  the  disbanded  mer- 
.  cenarj'  soldier  to  the  ruined  peasant,  the  workman  out  of 
employment,  the  b^ging  friar,  and  the  "  wandering  student" 
It  was  into  this  mass  of  seething  discontent  that  the  spark 
of  religions  protest  fell — the  one  thing  needed  to  fire  the 
train  and  kindle  the  social  conflagration.  This  was  the 
Bociety  to  which  Luther  spoke,  and  its  discontent  was  the 
sonnding-board  which  made  his  words  reverberate. 


CHAPTER  V. 


FAMILY  AND   POPULAR  RELIGIOUS   LIFE  IN  THE 
DECADES  BEFORE  THE  REFORMATION.' 

§  I.  The  Devotion  of  Germany  to  the  Boman  Church. 

The  real  roots  of  the  spiritual  life  of  Luther  and  of  the 
other  Beformers  ought  to  be  sought  for  in  the  family  and 
in  the  popular  religious  life  of  the  times.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  historian  to  discover,  if  possible,  what  religious  instruc- 
tion was  given  by  parents  to  children  in  the  piouB  homes 
out  of  which  most  of  the  Reformers  came,  and  what 
religious  influences  confronted  and  Burrounded  piouB  lads 
after  they  had  left  the  family  circle.     Tew  have  cared  to 

'To  SourcM  given  to  Chapter  IV.  add;  W«ckenja|{e1,  Da$  iavt**A4 
XinhenHtd  twn  <itr  SlteiU»  Zeil  bii  mnt  Af^atig  dtt  17   JoArhumleTU 

(Leipzig,  18S1--1877)  voli.  i.  ii.  ;  "  Bain«rii  S«ohoni  Summi  de  Catbarii  at 
Leonistis  "  in  tlie  Ma^na  SiblioOuoi  Falrum,  vol.  xiii.  (Col.  Agrip.  161S),  tst. 
"Comm.  Crit.  do  Eainsrii  Sachoni  Summa"  {Onuingen  Oittrprogramtnot 
iaS4)j  Habler,  Dai  Watlfakrtbuch  del  Hermann  von  Vach,  und  die  Pil~ 
gerrtVKn  der  De\Uiehtn  nadi,  Saidiago  de  CompoMdla  (Strassbiii^,  1866)  ; 
MirabUia  Roma  (reprint  by  Parthey,  Berlin,  1869) ;  Hunzenberger.  J^n£- 
fu-rttT  und  Magdebargtr  BfietUb-acKUin  (Hainz,  18S3) ;  Hasak,  Die  ItUU 
Rrm,  etc.  (Batisbon,  1SS3) ;  Hawk,  Der  chrUtlicht  Olaube  da  devttclim 
Votka  Mm  Sekliaa  dei  XiUelaUen  (Ratisbon,  186B) ;  Hafler,  IknJaeSrdig- 
IxUen  iUt  Charila*  Firtkhtimer  {Qvetlauamml,  z.  frank.  Gach.  iv.,  18G8)  ; 
Konrwl  Shtlla,  Tharingi»the  Chrmii  (in  Bibliothtk  d.  lit.  Vereint  (Stutt- 
gardt),  miii). 

Latrb  Books  :  t.  Bezold,  OeichicJUt  der  (Uulxhen  Stformation  (Berlin, 
1890) ;  Janasen,  Ottchichie  dadtulKhtn  Volkaseit  dem  AfugsTig  da  Miiiel- 
alien  (inh  ed.,  18S7),  vol.  i. ;  Briiok,  Der  religiSK  UnterritM  fur  Jtigend 
und  Volk  in  DtiUaeMand  in  der  zuxiUn  Hat/te  deif&n/zehnUn  Jahrh-undertt ; 
Cruel,  Oitchichie  der  deulaehtn  Frtdigt  itn  MiUelalttr  (Detwold,  1879) ; 
Dacheux,  Jean  Qtiler  de  Kei/KTiUTg  (rariB.  187fl]  ;  Walther,  Die  deaitdie 
BibelUbersetzvng  de*  MitUlaXteri  (BnwHwick,  1889]  ;  Uhllmm,  Die  chriet- 
lidie  LUbtethdligkeit  im  MiUelalUr  (Stuttgart,  1887);  Wilkea,  OesAichU 
dtr  geitUichen  Siiielein  DeiUiektand  {GiittiogoD,  1872). 
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prosecute  the  difBcult  taek ;  and  it  is  ouly  within  late 
years  that  the  requisite  material  baa  been  accumulated. 
It  baa  to  be  sought  for  in  autobiographies,  diaries,  and 
private  letters ;  in  the  books  ot  popular  devotion  which 
the  patience  of  ecclesiastical  archieologists  is  exhuming  and 
reprinting ;  in  the  references  to  the  pious  confraternities  of 
the  later  Middle  Ages,  and  more  especially  to  the  Kalands 
among  the  artisans,  which  appear  in  town  chronicles,  and 
whose  constitutions  are  being  slowly  unearthed  by  local 
historical  societies ;  in  the  police  regulations  of  towns  and 
country  districts  which  aim  at  curbing  the  power  of  the 
clergy,  and  in  the  edicts  of  princes  attempting  to  enforce 
some  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Councils  of  Constance 
and  Basel ;  in  the  more  popular  hymns  of  the  time,  and  in 
the  sermons  of  the  more  fervent  preacbetB ;  in  the  pilgrim 
songs  and  the  pilgrim  guide-hooks;  and  in  a  variety  of 
other  sources  not  commonly  studied  by  Church  historians. 

Od  the  surface  no  land  seemed  more  devoted  to  the 
mediieval  Church  and  to  the  Fope,  its  head,  than  did 
Germany  in  the  half  century  before  the  Reformation.  A 
cultivated  Italian,  Aleander,  papal  nuncio  at  the  Diet  of 
Worms,  was  astonished  at  the  signs  of  disaffection  he  met 
with  in  1520.*  He  had  visited  Germany  frequently,'  and 
be  was  intimately  acquainted  with  many  of  the  northern 
Humanists;  and  his  opinion  was  that  down  to  1510  (the 
date  of  his  last  visit)  he  had  never  been  among  a  peo^e  so 
devoted  to  the  Bishop  of  Koma  No  nation  bad  exhibited 
such  signs  of  delight  at  the  ending  of  the  Schism  and  the 
re -establishment  of  the  "  Peace  of  the  Church."  The 
Italian  Humanists  continually  express  their  wonder  at  the 
strength  of  the  religious  sueceptibilities  of  the  Germans ; 
and  the  papal  Curia  looked  upon  German  devotion  as  a 
never-failing  source  of  Koman  revenue.  The  Germans  dis< 
played  an  almost  feverish  anxiety  to  profit  by  all  the 
ordinary  and  extraordinary  means  of  grace.  They  built 
innumerable  churches;  their  towns  were  full  of  conventual 

>  KilkoJT,  DU  Depeichm  de*  NuiMtu  JUandtr,  eta.  (Halle  h,  S.  1BB7), 
pp.  2fl,  *6-48. 
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foundations ;  they  bought  Indulgences,  vent  on  pilgrimagea, 
visited  Bhrioes,  revcrenceil  relics  in  a  way  tbat  no  other 
DatioD  did.     The  piety  ot  the  Germans  waa  proverbial 

The  number  of  chorcliea  was  enormous  for  the  popula- 
tion. Almost  every  tiny  village  had  its  chapel,  and  every 
town  of  any  size  had  several  churches.  Church  building 
and  decoration  was  a  feature  of  the  age.  In  the  town  of 
Dantzig  8  new  churches  had  been  founded  or  completed 
during  the  fifteenth  century.  The  "  holy  "  city  of  Kiiln 
(Cologne)  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  contained 
11  great  oburches,  19  parish  cbuichee,  22  monasteries,  12 
hospitals,  and  76  convents;  more  than  a  thousand  Masses 
were  said  at  its  altars  every  day.  It  waa  exceptionally 
rich  in  ecclesiastical  buildings,  no  doubt ;  but  the  smaller 
town  of  Brunswick  had  15  churches,  over  20  chapels,  5 
monasteries,  6  hospitals,  and  12  B^uinc-houses,  and  its 
great  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Blasius,  bad  26  altars  served 
by  60  ecclesiastics.     So  it  was  all  over  Germany, 

Besides  the  large  numbers  of  monks  and  nuns  who 
peopled  the  innumerable  monasteries  and  convents,  a  large 
part  of  the  population  belonged  to  some  semi-ecclesiastical 
association.  Many  were  tertiories  of  St.  Francis;  many 
were  connected  with  the  Beguines:  Koln  (Colc^e)  bad 
106  B^uine-houses ;  Strassburg,  over  60,  tmd  Basel, 
over  30. 

The  churches  and  chapels,  monasteries  and  religious 
houses,  received  all  kinds  of  offerings  from  rich  and  poor 
ahke.  In  those  days  of  unexampled  burgher  prosperity 
and  wealth,  the  town  churches  became  *'  museums  and 
treasure-houses,"  The  windows  were  filled  with  painted 
glass ;  weapons,  armour,  jewels,  pictures,  tapestries  were 
stored  in  the  treasuries  or  adorned  the  walls.  Ancient 
inventories  have  been  preserved  of  some  of  these  ecclesias- 
tical accumulations  of  wealth.  In  the  cathedral  church  in 
Bern,  to  take  one  example',  the  head  of  St.  Vincentius,  the 
patron,  was  adorned  with  a  great  quantity  of  gold,  and  with 
one  jewel  said  to  be  priceless ;  the  treasury  contained 
70  gold  and  50  silver  cups,  2  sQver  coffers,  and  450  costly 
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sacramental  robes  decked  with  jewels  of  great  value  The 
luxury,  the  artistic  fancy,  and  the  wealth  which  could 
minister  to  both,  all  three  were  characteristic  of  the  times, 
were  lavished  hj  the  Germans  on  their  ohuTche& 

§  2.  Preaeking. 

On  the  other  hand,  preaching  took  a  place  it  had  never 
previously  held  in  the  mediaeval  Church.  Some  dia- 
tingnished  Churchmen  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  was 
the  most  important  duty  the  priest  could  perform — more 
important  than  saying  Mass.  It  was  recognised  that  when 
the  people  began  to  read  the  Bible  and  religious  books  in 
the  vernacular,  it  became  necessary  for  the  priests  to  bo 
able  to  instruct  their  congr^ations  intelligently  and  sym- 
pathetically in  sermons.  Attempts  were  made  to  provide 
the  preachers  with  material  for  their  semum-making.  The 
earliest  was  the  Biblia  Pauperwm  (the  Bible  for  the 
Paaftrea  Ckrisli,  or  the  preaching  monks),  which  collects 
on  one  p^e  pictures  of  Bible  histories  fitted  to  explain 
each  other,  and  adds  short  comments.  Thus,  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  leaf  there  are  three  pictnres — in  the  centre  the  Cruci- 
fixion ;  on  the  left  Abraham  about  to  slay  Isaac;  with  the 
lamb  in  the  foreground  ;  and  on  the  left  the  Brazen  Serpent 
and  the  healing  of  the  Pl^ue.  More  scholarly  preachers 
fooud  a  valuable  commentary  in  the  PoitiUa  of  the  learned 
Franciscan  Nicolas  de  Lyra  (Lira  or  Lire,  a  village  in 
Normandy),  who  was  the  first  real  exegetical  scholar,  and 
to  whom  Luther  was  in  later  days  greatly  indebted.^ 

Manuals  ot  Pastoral  Theology  were  also  written  and 
published  for  the  benefit  of  the  parish  priests, — the  most 
famous,'  under  the  quaint  title,  Dormi  Secure  (sleep  in  safety). 
It  describes  the  more  important  portions  of  the  service,  and 
what  makes  a  good  sermon ;  it  gives  the  Lessons  for  the 
Sunday  services,  the  chief  articles  of  the  Christian  faith, 
and  adds  directions  for  pastoral  work  and  the  cure  of  souls. 
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It  IB  somewhat  difBcult  to  describe  briefly  the  oharactet 
of  the  preaching.  Some  of  it  was  very  editying  and  de- 
servedly popular.  The  Bermons  of  Joha  Herolt  were 
printed,  and  attained  a  very  wide  circulation.  No  fewer 
than  forty-one  editions  appeared.  Much  of  the  preaching 
was  the  exposition  of  themes  taken  h«m  the  Scholastic 
llieolc^  treated  in  the  most  technical  way.  Many  of  the 
preachers  seem  to  have  profaned  their  office  in  the  search 
after  popularity,  and  mingled  very  questionable  stories  and 
coarse  jokes  with  their  exhortations.  The  best  known  of 
the  preachers  who  flourished  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century  was  John  Qeiler  of  Keysersberg  (in  Elsass  near 
Colmar),  the  friend  of  Sebastian  Brand,  and  a  member  of 
the  Humanist  circle  of  StraasbuTg.  The  position  he  filled 
illustrates  the  eagerness  of  men  of  the  tima  to  encourage 
preaching.  A  burgher  of  Strassburg,  Peter  Schott,  left  a 
Bum  of  money  to  endow  a  preacher,  who  was  to  be  a  doctor 
of  theology,  one  who  had  not  taken  monk's  vows,  and  who 
was  to  preach  to  the  people  in  the  vernacular ;  a  special 
pulpit  was  erected  in  the  Strassburg  Minster  for  the  preacher 
provided  by  this  foundation,  who  was  John  Geiler,  His 
■omons  are  full  of  exhortations  to  piety  and  correct  living. 
He  lashed  the  vices  and  superstitions  of  bis  tima  He 
denounced  relic  worship,  pilgrimages,  buying  indulgences, 
and  the  corruptions  in  the  monasteries  and  conventa  He 
spoke  against  the  luxurious  living  of  Popes  and  prelates, 
and  their  trafficking  in  the  sale  of  benefices.  He  made 
sarcastic  references  to  the  papal  decretals  and  to  the 
quibblings  of  Scholastic  Theology.  He  paints  the  luxuries 
and  vices  he  denounced  so  very  clearly,  that  his  writings 
are  a  valuable  mine  for  the  historian  of  popular  morala 
He  was  a  stem  preacher  of  morals,  but  his  sermons  con- 
tain very  little  of  the  gospel  message.  As  we  read 
them  we  can  understand  Luther's  complaint,  that  while 
he  had  listened  to  many  a  sermon  on  the  sins  of  the  age, 
and  to  many  a  discourse  expounding  scholastic  themes,  he 
bad  never  heard  one  which  declared  the  love  of  Gud  to 
man  in  the  mission  and  wcirk  of  Jesus  Christ. 
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§  3.  Churek  Feaiwd*. 

The  Cbuich  itself,  reoogmfdiig  the  fondness  of  thf 
people  tor  all  kinds  of  scenic  display,  delighted  Co  gratify 
the  prertuling  taste  by  magnificent  processions,  by  gorgeotu 
chorch  ceremonial,  by  Passion  and  Miracle  Plays.  Such 
scenes  are  continually  described  in  contemporary  chronicles. 
The  processions  were  arranged  for  Corpus  Christi  Day, 
for  ChriBtmas,  for  Harvest  Thanksgivings,  when  the  civic 
fathers  requested  the  cleigy  to  pray  for  rain,  or  when 
a  great  papal  official  visited  the  town.  We  hear  of  one 
at  Erfurt  which  began  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and,  with  its  visits  to  the  stations  of  the  Cross  and  the 
Bervices  at  each,  did  not  end  till  noon.  The  school  chil- 
dren of  the  town,  numbering  948,  headed  the  procession, 
then  came  312  priests,  then  the  whole  UnivarBity, — in 
all,  2141  persons, — and  the  monks  belonging  to  the  five 
monasteries  followed.  The  Holy  Sacrament  carried  by  the 
chief  ecclesiastics,  and  preceded  by  a  large  number  of 
g^ntio  candles,  occupied  the  middle  of  the  proceBsion. 
The  town  council  followed,  then  all  the  townsmen,  then 
the  women  and  maidens.  The  troop  of  maidens  was 
2316  strong.  They  had  garlands  on  their  heads,  and  their 
hair  flowed  down  over  their  shoulders ;  they  carried  lighted 
candles  in  their  hands,  and  they  marched  modestly  looking 
to  the  ground.  Two  beautiful  girls  walked  at  their  head 
with  banners,  followed  by  four  with  lanterns.  In  the 
centre  was  the  fairest,  clad  in  black  and  barefoot,  carrying 
a  large  and  splendid  cross,  and  by  her  side  one  of  the  town 
councillors  chosen  for  his  good  looks.  Everything  was 
arranged  with  a  view  to  artistic  effect.^ 

The  Passion  and  Miracle  Plays '  were  of  great  use  in 
instructing  the  people  in  the  contents  of  Scripture,  being 
almost  always  composed  of  biblical  scenes  and  historiea 

'  T,  BezolJ.  QfsdiidxU  der  dfxUachm  Rtformniion,  p.  91  f. 

*  Heinz«l,  BrseltTrifmng  dei  geiAtiehea  SckatttjneU  im  dtultehen  XitUl- 
alter  (Hamburg  and  Leipzig,  1S98) ;  F.  J.  Mone,  Sthau^UU  dtt  MiM- 
aiUri,  3  voU.  (Ksrlsrulie,  1840). 
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Thej  were  often  very  elaborate ;  sometimes  more  than  one 
hundred  actors  were  needed  to  Gil  the  parte ;  and  the  plays 
were  frequently  so  lengthy  that  they  lasted  for  two  or  three 
dayB.  The  ecclesiastical  mant^rs  felt  that  the  continuous 
presentation  of  grave  and  lofty  scenes  and  sentiments  might 
weary  their  audienoee,  and  they  mixed  them  with  lighter 
ones,  which  frequently  degenerated  into  huffoonery  and 
worse.  The  sacred  and  severe  pathos  of  the  Fassion  was 
interlarded  with  coarse  jokes  about  the  devil ;  and  the  most 
solemn  conceptions  were  profaned.  These  Mysteriea  were 
generally  performed  in  the  great  churobes,  and  the  build- 
ings dedicated  to  sacred  things  witnessed  soenee  of  the 
coarsest  humour,  to  the  detriment  of  all  religions  feeling. 
The  more  serious  Churchmen  felt  the  profanation,  and  tried 
to  prohibit  the  performance  of  plays  interlarded  with  rude 
and  indecent  scenes  within  the  churches  and  churchyards. 
Their  interference  came  too  late ;  the  rough  popular  taste 
demanded  what  it  had  been  accustomed  to ;  sacred  histories 
and  customs  coming  down  from  a  primitive  heathenism 
were  mixed  together,  and  the  people  lost  the  sense  of 
sacrednesB  which  ought  to  attach  itself  to  the  former.  The 
Feast  of  the  Abb,  to  mention  one,  woa  supposed  to  com- 
memorate the  Flight  to  Egypt  A  beautiful  girl,  holding  a 
child  in  her  lap,  was  seated  on  an  ass  decked  with  splendid 
trappings  of  gold  cloth,  and  was  led  in  procession  by  the 
clergy  through  the  principal  streets  of  the  town  to  the  parish 
church.  The  girl  on  her  ass  was  conducted  into  the  church 
and  placed  near  the  high  altar,  and  the  Mass  and  other 
services  were  each  concluded  by  the  whole  congregation 
braying.  There  is  indeed  an  old  MS.  extant  with  a  rubric 
which  orders  the  priest  to  bray  thrice  on  elevating  the 
Host^  At  other  seasons  of  popular  licence,  all  the  parte 
of  the  church  service,  even  the  most  solemn,  were  parodied 
by  the  profane  youth  of  the  towns.* 

'  RsmpMU,  Medii  Mvi  KaUndarium  (Laodao,  1S41),  L  140 f, 

*  IDIiot,   Mimoira  pour  wmV  d  rhUtoirt  de  la  ftU  dtt  /out  {Lao- 

tume,  1751) ;  cf.  Floegel's  OaehiehUdci  OroteikKamUdunlfiti  ed.,  Leipzig 

ISSS),  pp.  199-342. 
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AH  this,  however,  tells  ob  little  about  the  intimate 
religious  life  and  feelings  of  the  people,  whioh  is  the 
important  matter  for  the  study  of  the  roots  of  the  great 
ecclesiastical  levolL 

When  the  evidence  collected  from  the  boutcbb  is  sifted, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  religious  life  of  the  people  at 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  and  banning  of  the  sixteenth 
centuries  is  full  of  discordant  elements,  and  makes  what 
must  appear  to  us  a  very  incongruous  mosaic  If  classifica- 
tion be  permissible,  which  it  scarcely  is  (for  religious  types 
always  refuse  to  be  kept  distinct,  and  always  tend  to  run 
into  each  other),  one  would  be  dbposed  to  speak  of  the  ^ 
simple  homely  piety  of  the  family  circle — the  religion 
taught  at  the  mother's  knee,  the  Kinderlthre,  as  Luther 
called  it ;  of  a  certain  fiamboyant  religion  which  inspired 
the  crowds ;  of  a  calm  anti-clerical  religion  which  grew  and 
spread  silently  throughout  Germany ;  of  the  piety  of  the 
pntying-oirclee,  the' descendants  of  the  fonrteenth  century 
Mystics. 

§  4  The  FamUy  Rdigiov*  Lif«. 

The  biographies  of  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Beforma- 
tioD,  when  they  relate  the  childish  reminiscences  of  the 
writers,  bear  unconscious  witness  to  the  kind  of  religion 
which  was  taught  to  the  children  in  pious  burgher  and 
peasant  familiea  We  know  that  Luther  learned  the  Creed, 
the  Ten  Commandments,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer.  He  knew 
such  simple  evangelical  hymns  as  "  Ein  kindelein  so  lobe- 
lich,"  ^  "  Nun  bitten  wir  den  heiligen  Geist,"  and  "  Grist  let 
erstanden."  Children  were  rocked  to  sleep  while  the  mothers 
sang: 

"Ach  lieber  Heere  Jhetu  Christ 

Sid  Du  ein  Kind  gewesen  bu^ 

So  gib  ouch  disem  Kindelin 

Din  Good  und  ouch  den  S^n  den. 

Ach  Jhesu,  Heere  min, 

Behitt  diz  Kindelin. 

'  The  old  Scottish  vsralon  i»,  "To  ns  U  borne  ■  bame  of  bliss,"  Chtd$ 
and  Oodlie  Baltatet  [Scot.  Text  Society,  Edinburgh,  1897),  pp.  El,  2C0. 
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Nun  bIoIT,  nan  sloff,  min  Kiodelin, 
Jheaiu  der  k>1  din  biilli  sin, 
Der  well,  d&i  dir  getroume  wol 
Und  werdeat  aller  Togent  voL 

Ach  Jheeiu,  Heere  min, 

Behiil  diz  Eindelin."  '■ 

These  songs  or  hymns,  common  before  the  Beformation 
were  sung  as  frequently  after  the  break  with  Eome.  The 
oontinuity  in  the  private  devotional  life  before  and  after 
the  advent  of  the  Beformation  is  a  thing  to  be  noted.  Few 
hymns  were  more  popular  dtunng  the  last  decade  of  the 
fifteenth  century  than  the  "  In  dulct  Jubilo  "  in  which  Latin 
and  German  mingled.     The  first  and  lost  verses  were : 

**  In  dolci  jnbilo, 
Kuu  BiQget  und  aeid  froh  1 
Unsere  Uerzens  Wonne 
Leit  in  pnesepio, 
Und  lenchtet  als  die  Sonna 
M&trie  in  gremio. 
Alpha  es  et  0, 
Alpha  M  et  0  I 
Ubi  sunt  gaudiaT 
Nirgends  mchr  denn  da, 
Da  die  Engel  singen 
Nova  cantica, 
Und  die  Schellen  klingen 
In  regis  curia. 
Eya,  war'n  wir  da, 
Eya,  war'n  wir  da  1 " 

'  Tbii  ma;  W  transUled : 

"  Oh  Jbbus,  Master,  meek  and  mild, 
Since  Thon  wast  once  ■  little  child, 
Wilt  Thou  not  give  this  baby  mino 
Thy  Grace  and  every  blessing  thine  I 
Oh  Jceua,  Maatvr  mild. 
Protect  my  little  child. 

Now  sleep,  DOW  sleep,  my  little  child. 
He  loves  thee,  Jesus,  meek  aiitl  mild : 
He'll  never  leave  thee  nor  Toraake, 
He'll  make  thee  wise  and  gouj  and  great. 

Ob  Jeans,  Master  mild. 

Protect  my  tittle  child." 
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This  hTiDn  continued  to  enjoy  a  wonderful  popularity 
in  the  German  Proteetant  churches  and  families  until  quite 
recently,  and  during  the  times  of  the  Beformation  it  spread 
far  beyond  Germany.^  In  the  fifteenth-century  version  it 
contained  one  verse  in  praise  of  the  Virgia : 

"  Mater  et  filia 
Du  biat,  Jungfraw  Haria. 
Wir  weren  all  verloren 
Per  nostra  crjmina, 
So  hM  ay  una  erworben 
Celorum  gandia. 
Eya,  war^  wir  da, 
Eya,  war^  wir  da  I" 

'  The  old  Scotch  T«raioii  waa : 

"  In  dulci  jubilo, 
Kow  let  aa  aing  with  mirth  and  Jot 
Onr  hartii  oonsolation 
Lies  in  prauepio ; 
Aud  achynia  w  tb«  Sonne 
Hatria  in  gremio. 
Alpha  ea  et  O, 
Alpha  «a  at  O I 

0  Jean  parrnle, 

1  thirat  uir  after  Thae; 
Comfort  my  hart  and  roin^ 
O  Pner  optima  1 

Ood  of  all  grare  au  kind, 

Et  Pri&Mpa  Uluriee, 

Traha  Die  post  Te, 

Tnhe  me  post  Ta  I 

Vbi  aunt  gauilis 

In  any  ptaoe  1>ut  tliers, 

Whera  that  the  angels  aing 

NOTB  csutic*, 

But  and  the  bellia  ring 

In  Begia  ooria ! 

God  gif  1  were  there, 

God  gif  I  were  th«re  1 " 
—((hide mtd  Oodlie  BallalM  [Scot.  Ten  Swiity,  E'linlmrgh,  IS07),  pp.  B3, 
250.) 

There  ia  a  variety  of  English  vcrsfons;  "Let  Jubil  tmmpeta  lilow, 
and  hearts  in  rapture  (low  " ;  "  In  dulci  jubilo,  to  the  Houae  of  God  we'll 
go";  "In  dulci  jubilo,  sing  and  about  all  below."  Cf.  Julian,  Didiirnary 
of  Ilymiiologji,  p.  661. 
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which  was  either  omitted  in  the  post-Reformation  veiuona, 
or  there  was  substituted : 

*0  Patru  cliaTitu, 
O  Nftti  lenitw  I 
Wir  wcren  all  verloreii 
Per  nostra  crimino, 
So  hat  Er  hub  crworben 
Ccclorum  gaudia. 
Eya,  war'n  wir  do, 
Eya,  wi^n  wir  dfu"' 

Kor  Was  direct  simple  evangelical  instruction  lacldng. 
Friedrich  Mecum  (known  better  hj  his  Latinised  name  of 
Mjconius),  who  was  bom  in  1491,  relates  how  his  father, 
a  substantial  bui^her  belonging  to  Lichtenfels  in  Fpper 
Franconia,  instructed  him  in  religion  while  he  was  a  child. 
"  My  dear  father,"  he  says,  "  had  taught  me  in  my  child- 
hood the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the 
Creed,  and  constrained  me  to  pray  always.  For,  said  he, 
'  Everything  comes  to  us  from  God  alone,  and  that  gratis, 
free  of  cost,  and  He  will  lead  us  and  rule  us,  if  we 
only  diligently  pray  to  Him.' "  We  can  trace  this  simple 
evangelical  family  religion  away  back  throi^h  the  Middle 
Ages.  In  the  wonderfully  interesting  Chronicle  of  Brother 
Salimbene  of  the  Franciscan  Convent  of  Parma,  which 
comes  from  the  thirteenth  century,  we  are  told  how  many 
of  the  better-disposed  burghers  of  the  town  came  to  the 
convent  frequently  to  enjoy  the  religious  conversation  of 
Brother  Hugh.  On  one  occasion  the  conversation  turned 
upon  the  mystical  theology  of  Abbot  Giaocchino  di  Fiore. 
The  burghers  professed  to  be  greatly  edified,  but  said  that 
they  hoped  that  on  the  next  evening  Brother  Hugh  would 
confine  himself  to  telling  them  the  simple  words  of  Jesus. 

The  central  thought  in  all  evangehcal  religion  is  that 
the  believer  does  not  owe  his  position  before  God,  and 
bis  assurance  of  salvation,  to  the  good  deeds  which  he 
really  can  do,  but  to  the  grace  of  God  manifested  in  the 
mission  and  the  work  of  Christ ;  and  the  more  we  turn 

■  Wftckeroagel,  Das  datUehe  Kirchtntied,  etc.,  ii.  483  (T. 
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from  the  thought  of  what  we  can  do  to  the  thought  of 
what  God  has  done  for  us,  the  stronger  will  be  the  con- 
viction that  simple  trust  in  God  is  that  by  which  the 
pardoning  grace  of  God  is  appropriated.  Thie  double  con- 
ception— God's  grace  coming  down  upon  ua  from  above, 
and  the  believer's  trust  rising  from  beneath  to  meet  and 
appropriate  it — was  never  absent  from  the  simplest  religion 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  did  not  find  articulate  expression 
in  medifeval  theology,  for,  owing  to  its  enforced  connection 
with  Aristotelian  philosophy,  that  theoI<^  was  largely 
artificial ;  but  the  thought  itself  had  a  continuous  and  con- 
stant existence  in  the  public  consciousness  of  Christian  men 
and  women,  and  appeared  in  sermons,  prayers,  and  hymns, 
and  in  the  other  ways  in  which  the  devotional  life  mani- 
fested itself.  It  is  found  in  the  sermons  of  the  greatest 
pf  mediaeval  preachers,  Bernard  of  Clairvauz,  and  in  the 
teaching  of  the  moat  persuasive  of  religious  guides,  Francis 
of  AssisL  The  one,  Bernard,  in  spite  of  his  theolt^cal 
training,  was  able  to  rise  above  the  thought  of  human 
merit  recommending  the  sinner  to  God;  and  the  other, 
Francis,  who  had  no  theoI<^cal  training  at  all,  insisted  that 
he  was  fitted  to  lead  a  life  of  imitation  simply  because  he 
had  no  personal  merits  whatsoever,  and  owed  everything 
to  the  marvellous  mercy  and  grace  of  God  given  freely  to 
him  in  the  work  of  Christ.  The  thought  that  all  the  good 
we  can  do  comes  from  the  wisdom  and  mercy  of  God,  and 
that  without  these  gifts  of  grace  we  are  sinful  and  worth- 
less— the  feeling  tlmt  all  pardon  and  all  holy  living  are 
free  gifts  of  God's  grace,  was  the  central  thought  round 
which  in  medieval,  as  in  all  times,  the  faith  of  simple  and 
pious  people  twined  itself.  It  found  expression  in  the 
simpler  medieval  hymns,  latin  and  German.  The  utter 
'need  for  sin-pardoning  grace  is  expressed  and  taught  in  the 
prayer  of  the  Canon  of  the  Mass.  It  found  its  way,  in 
spite  of  the  theolc^,  even  into  the  official  agenda  of  the 
Church,  where  the  dying  are  told  that  they  must  repoee 
their  confidence  upon  Christ  and  His  Passion  as  the  sole 
ground  of  confidence  in  their  salvation.     If  we  talce  the 
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fourth  book  of  Thomaa  h  Kampui'  ImUatio  ChrUti,  it  is 
impoeaible  to  avoid  seeing  that  his  ideas  about  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Snpper  (in  spite  of  the  mist^es  in  them)  kept 
alive  in  his  mind  the  thought  of  a  free  grace  of  God,  and 
that  he  had  a  dear  conception  that  God's  grace  was  freely 
^ven,  and  not  merited  by  what  man  can  do.  For  the 
main  thought  with  pious  medieeval  Christians,  however  it 
might  be  overlaid  with  superstitious  conoeptiouB,  was  that 
they  received  in  the  sacrament  a  gi/l  of  overwhelming 
greatness.  Many  a  modem  Christian  seems  to  think  that 
the  main  idea  is  that  in  this  sacrament  one  doa  something 
— makes  a  profession  of  Christianity.  The  old  view  went 
a  long  way  towards  keeping  people  right  in  spite  of  errors, 
while  the  modem  view  does  a  great  deal  towards  leading 
them  wrong  in  spite  of  tmth. 

All  these  things  combine  to  show  ns  how  there  was  a 
simple  evangelical  faith  amoug  pious  mediieval  Christians, 
and  that  their  lives  were  fed  upon  the  same  divine  truths 
which  lie  at  the  basis  of  Reformation  theology.  The 
tmths  were  all  there,  as  poetic  thoughts,  as  earnest  suppli- 
cation and  confession,  in  fervent  preaching  or  in  fireside 
teacbiog.  When  mediaeval  Christians  knelt  in  prayer,  stood 
to  sing  their  Redeemer's  praises,  spoke  as  a  dying  man 
to  dying  men,  or  as  a  mother  to  the  children  about  her 
knees,  the  words  and  thoughts  that  came  were  what  Luther 
and  Zwiugli  and  Calvin  wove  into  Reformation  creeds, 
and  expanded  into  that  experimental  theology  which  was 
characteristic  of  the  Eeformation. 

When  the  printing-press  b^an  in  the  last  decades  of 
the  fifteenth  century  to  provide  little  books  to  aid  private 
and  family  devotion,  it  is  not  surprising,  after  what  has 
been  said,  to  find  how  full  many  of  them  were  of  simple 
evangelical  piety.  Some  contained  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the 
Ten  Commandments,  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  occasionally 
a  translation  or  paraphrase  of  some  of  the  Psalms,  notably 
the  51st  Psalm.  Popular  religious  instructions  and  cate- 
chisms for  family  use  were  printed.  The  Catechism  of 
Dietrich  Koelde  (written  in  1470)  says:  "Man  must  place 
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his  faith  and  hope  and  love  on  God  alone,  and  not  in  any 
creature ;  be  muBt  trust  in  nothii^  but  in  tbe  work  of 
JeauB  Cbriet,"  Tbe  SedenwungartUin,  a  widely  used  book 
of  devotion,  inatructe  the  penitent :  "  Thou  must  place  alt 
thy  hope  and  trust  on  nothing  else  than  on  the  work  and 
death  of  Jesus  Christ."  The  GeiatlkJie  Streit  of  Ulrich 
EraSt  (1503)  teaches  the  dying  man  to  place  all  his  trust 
on  tbe  "  mercy  and  goodness  of  God,  and  not  on  his  own 
good  works."  Quotations  might  be  multiplied,  all  proving 
the  existence  of  a  simple  evangelical  piety,  and  showing 
that  the  home  experience  of  Friedrich  Mecum  (Myconius) 
was  shared  in  by  thousands,  and  that  there  was  a  sinifde 
evangelical  family  religion  in  numberless  German  homes  in 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

§  5,  .^  tuperstitmiB  Heligion  based  on  Fear. 

When  sensitive,  religiously  disposed  boye  left  pious 
homes,  they  could  not  fail  to  come  in  contact  with  a  very 
different  kind  of  religion.  Many  did  not  need  to  quit  the 
family  circle  in  order  to  meet  it  Near  Mansfeld,  Luther's 
home,  were  noted  pilgrimage  placea  Pilgrims,  singly  or 
in  great  bands,  passed  to  make  their  devotions  before  the 
wooden  cross  at  Eyffhiiuser,  which  was  supposed  to  effect 
miraculous  curea  The  firuno  Quertfort  Chapel  and  the 
old  chapel  at  Welfesholz  were  pi^rimage  places.  Sick 
people  were  carried  to  spots  near  the  cloister  church  at 
Wimmelberg,  where  they  could  best  hear  the  sound  of  the 
cloister  hells,  which  were  believed  to  have  a  healing  virtue. 

The  Utter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  witnessed  a 
great  and  widespreoding  religious  revival,  which  prolonged 
itself  into  the  earlier  decades  of  the  sixteenth,  thot^h  the 
year  1475  may  perhaps  be  taken  as  its  high-water  mark. 
Its  most  charactefistic  feature  was  the  impulse  to  make 
pilgrimages  to  favoured  shrines ;  and  these  pilgrimages 
were  always  considered  to  be  something  in  the  nature  of 
satisfactions  made  to  God  for  sins.  With  some  of  the 
earlier  pheno^na  we  have  nothing  here  to  da 
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The  impetuB  to  pilgrimdgQB  given  after  the  great 
Schism  by  the  celebration  in  1456  of  the  first  Jubilee 
"  after  healing  the  wounds  of  the  Church " ;  the  relatioii 
of  these  pilgrimages  to  the  doctrines  of  Indulgences  which, 
formnlated  by  the  great  Schoolmen  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, had  changed  the  whole  penitential  system  of  the 
mediffival  Church,  nmst  be  passed  over;  the  curious  socialist, 
anti-clerical,  and  yet  deeply  superstitious  movement  led  by 
the  cowherd  and  village  piper,  Hans  Bohm,  has  been 
described.  But  one  movement  is  bo  characteristic  of  the 
times,  that  it  must  be  noticed.  In  the  years  1455—1459 
all  the  chroniciers  describe  great  gatherings  of  children  from 
eyery  part  of  Germany,  from  town  and  village,  who,  with 
croBBBS  and  banners,  went  on  pilgrimage  to  St.  Michael  in 
Normandy.  The  chronicler  of  Liibeck  compares  the  spread 
of  the  movement  to  the  advance  of  the  plague,  and  wonders 
whether  the  prompting  arose  from  the  inspiration  of  God 
or  from  the  instigation  of  the  devil  When  a  band  of 
these  child-pilgrims  reached  a  town,  carrying  aloft  crosses 
and  banners  blazoned  with  a  rude  image  of  St.  Michael, 
singing  their  special  pilgrim  song,*  the  town's  children 
were  impelled  to  join  them.  How  this  strange  epidemic 
arose,  and  what  put  an  end  to  it.  Beams  altogether  doubt- 
ful ;  but  the  chronicles  of  ahnoet  every  important  town  in 
Germany  attest  the  facts,  and  the  contemporary  records 
of  North  France  describe  the  bands  of  youthful  pilgrims 
who  traversed  the  country  to  go  to  St.  Michael's  Mount. 

During  these  last  decades  of  the  fifteenth  century,  a 
great   fear  seems   to   have   brooded  over  Central  Europa 

■  Th«  aong  b«gui : 

"  WolUnt  tr  geren  bSnn 
Ton  unt  Michel't  waim  i 
In  Qargan  iat  er  gsessen 
Drei  mil  im  mereegrund. 

'  0  heilffer  pmn,  Bant  Michel, 
Wis  basta  da&a  gesundt, 
Dua  dn  lo  tief  hut  buwon 
Wol  in  dea  meres  gruodi'" 
— <Wuk«niage1,  Dot  dtjOMhe  Kircheniied,  etc  u.  1003.)^ 
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The  countries  were  scourged  by  incessant  visits  of  the 
plague  i  new  diseases,  never  before  heard  of,  came  to  swell 
the  terror  of  the  i>eople.  The-  alarm  of  a  Turkish  invasion 
was  always  before  their  eyea  Bells  tolled  at  midday  in 
hundreds  of  German  parishes,  calling  the  parishioners 
together  for  prayer  against  the  incoming  of  the  Turks,  and 
served  to  keep  the  dread  always  present  to  their  minds. 
Mothers  threatened  their  disobedient  children  by  railing 
on  the  Turk  to  come  and  take  them.  It  was  fear  that  lay 
at  the  basis  of  this  crude  revival  of  religion  which  marks 
the  closing  decades  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  gave  rise 
to  an  urgent  restlessness.  Prophecies  of  evil  were  easily 
believed  in.  Astrologers  assumed  a  place  and  wielded 
a  power  which  was  as  new  as  it  was  strange.  The 
credulous  people  welcomed  all  kinds  of  revelations  and 
proclamations  of  miraculous  signs.  At  Wilsnack,  a  village 
in  one  of  the  divisions  of  Brandenburg  (Priegnitz),  it  had 
been  alleged  since  1383  that  a  consecrated  wafer  secreted 
the  Blood  o!  Christ.  Suddenly,  in  1475,  people  were 
seized  with  a  desire  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  this  shrine. 
Swarms  of  child-pilgrims  again  filled  the  roads — boys  and 
girls,  from  eight  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  bareheaded,  clad 
only  in  their  shirts,  shouting,  "  0  Lord,  have  mercy  upon 
us  " — going  to  Wilsnack.  Sometimes  schoolmasters  headed 
a  crowd  of  pilgrims;  mothere  deserted  their  younger 
children ;  country  lads  and  maids  left  their  work  in  the 
fields  to  join  the  processions.  These  pilgrims  came  mostly 
from  Central  Germany  (1100  from  Eisleben  alone),  but 
the  contagion  spread  to  Austria  and  Hungary,  and  great 
bands  of  youthful  pilgrims  appeared  from  these  countries. 
They  travelled  without  provisions,  and  depended  on  the 
charity  of  the  peasants  for  food.  Large  nimibers  of  these 
child-pilgrims  did  not  know  why  they  had  joined  the 
throng ;  they  had  never  heard  of  the  Bletdiny  Hvst  towards 
which  they  were  journeying ;  when  asked  why  they  had  set 
out,  they  coidd  only  answer  that  they  could  not  help  it, 
that  they  saw  the  red  cross  at  the  head  of  their  little 
band,  and  had  to  follow  it.     Many  of  them  oould  not 
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Speak ;  all  went  weeping  and  groaning,  Bliivering  as  ii 
they  had  a  fit  of  ague.  An  unoatural  strength  supported 
them.  Little  boys  and  girls,  some  of  them  not  eight  years 
old,  from  a  small  village  near  Bambei^,  were  said  to  have 
marched,  on  their  first  setting  forth,  all  day  and  the  first 
night  the  iucrodible  distance  of  not  less  than  eighty  miles  I 
Some  towns  tried  to  put  a  stop  to  these  pilgrimages.  Ei'furt 
shut  its  gates  against  tlie  youthful  companies.  The  pil- 
grimages ended  as  suddenly  as  they  had  begun.^ 

Succeeding  years  witnessed  similar  astonishing  pilgrim- 
ages— in  1489,  to  the  "  black  Mother  of  God  "  in  Allotting ; 
in  1492,  to  the  "Holy  Blood"  at  Sternberg;  in  the  same 
year,  to  the  "  pitiful  Bone"  at  Dornach;  in  1499,  to  the 
picture  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  at  Grimmenthal ;  in  1500,  to 
the  head  of  St.  Anna  at  Diiren;  and  in  1519,  to  the 
"  Beautiful  Mary  "  at  Rcgcnaburg. 

Apart  altoyelher  from  these  sporadic  ujoveiafuts,  the 
last  decades  of  the  fifteenth  century  were  pre-eminently  8 
time  of  pilgrimages.  German  princes  and  wealthy  mer- 
chants made  pilgrim^es  to  the  Holy  Land,  visited  the 
sacred  places  there,  and  returned  with  numerous  relics, 
which  they  stored  in  favourite  churchea  Frederick  the 
Wise,  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  to  be  known  afterwards  as  the 
protector  of  Luther,  made  such  a  pilgrimage,  and  placed  the 
relics  he  had  acquired  in  the  Castle  Church  (the  Church  of 
All  Saints)  in  Witteubei^.  He  became  an  assiduous  col- 
lector of  relics,  and  had  commissioners  on  the  Rhine,  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  at  Venice,  with  orders  to  procure  him 
any  sacred  novelties  they  met  with  for  sale.*  He  procured 
from  the  Pope  an  Indu^ence  for  all  who  visited  the  col- 
lection and  took  part  in  the  services  of  the  church  on  All 
Saints'  Day ;  for  it  is  one  of  the  ironies  of  history  that  the 
church  on  whose  door  Luther  nailed  his  theses  against 
Indulgences  was  one  of  the  sacred  edifices  on  which  aa 
Indulgence  had  been  bestowed,  and  that  the  day  selected 

'  Koorad    StoUe,   THilrinffitdtt   Ckronik,    pp.   128-131   {BiblMbck  de» 
Werarixhtn  Vereins  in  Stuttgart,  xxxin,). 

•  Eolde,  FriedHxh  rfer  Wcik  wut  die  Anfdnge  der  Refvmatiim,  p.  14, 
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by  Luther  waa  the  yearly  anniversary,  which  drew  crowds 
to  benefit  by  it^ 

A  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land  was  too  costly  and 
daDgerous  to  be  indulged  in  by  many.  The  richer 
Germans  made  pilgrimages  to  Rome,  and  the  great  pilgrim- 
age  place  for  the  middle-class  or  poorer  Germans  was 
Compostella  in  Spain.  Einsiedeln,  in  Switzerland,  also 
attracted  yearly  swarms  of  pilgrims. 

Guide-books  were  written  for  the  benefit  of  these  pious 
travellers,  and  two  of  them,  the  most  popular,  have  recently 
been  reprinted.  They  are  the  Mirabilut  Bomos  for  lioman 
pilgrims,  and  the  Walfart  und  Strasse  zu  Sant  Jacob  for 
travellers  to  Compostella.  These  little  books  had  a  wonder- 
ful popularity.  The  Mirabilia  Romas  went  through  nine- 
teen I^tin  and  at  least  twelve  German  editions  before  the 
year  1500 ;  it  was  also  translated  into  Italian  and  Dutch. 
It  describes  the  various  shrines  at  Borne  where  pilgrims 
may  win  special  gifte  of  grace  by  visiting  and  worshipping 
at  them.  Who  goes  to  the  Lateran  Church  and  worships 
there  has  "  forgiveness  of  all  sins,  both  guilt  and  penalty." 
There  is  "  a  lovely  little  chapel "  (probably  what  is  now 
called  the  Lateran  Baptistry)  near  the  liiteran,  where  the 
same  privileges  may  be  won.  The  pilgrim  who  goes  with 
good  intention  to  the  High  Altar  of  St.  Peter's  Church, 
"  even  if  he  has  murdered  bis  father  or  his  mother,"  is  freed 
from  all  sin,  "  guilt  as  well  as  penalty,"  provided  he  repents. 
The  virtues  of  St  Croce  seem  to  have  been  rated  even 
higher.  If  a  man  leaves  his  house  with  the  intention  of 
going  to  the  shrine,  even  if  he  die  by  the  way,  all  hts  sins 
are  forgiven  him ;  and  if  he  visits  the  church  he  wins  a 
thousand  years*  relief  from  Purgatory.* 

Compostella  in  Spain  was  the  people's  pilgrimage  place. 
Before  the  invention  of  printing  we  find  traces  of  manu- 

>  Lncss  Cr&nach,  Willenierger  Heiligenthvnubuth  moi  JiAre  1509,  in 
Hirtb'a  LUWiaber-Bibliolhek  alter  UltulratoreTi  in  Faesimilitn-Stpradvk- 
Urn.  No.  vii.  (MunicL,  1896). 

*  MirabUia  Jtonitt,  ed.  by  O.  Pkrthef :  the  quotationB  hd  from  m  old 
German  trenaUtioD. 
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script  guides  to  travellera,  which  were  no  doubt  circulated 
amODg  intending  pilgrims,  and  afterwards  the  services  of 
the  printing-presB  were  early  called  in  to  assist.  In  the 
Spanish  archives  at  Siiuaucas  there  are  two  single  sheets, 
one  of  which  states  the  numeious  laduJgeooea  for  the 
benefit  of  visitors  at  the  shrioe  of  St  James,  while  the 
other  enumerates  the  relics  which  are  to  be  seen  and  visited 
there.  It  mentions  thirty-nine  great  relics — from  the 
bones  of  St  James,  which  lay  under  the  great  altar  of  the 
cathedral,  to  those  of  St  Susanna,  which  were  interred  in  a 
church  outside  the  walls  of  the  town.^  These  leaflets  were 
sold  to  the  pilgrims,  and  were  carried  back  by  them  to 
Germany,  where  they  stimulated  the  zeal  and  devotion  of 
those  who  intended  to  make  the  pilgrimt^  Our  pilgrim's 
guide-book,  the  Wal/art  wnrf  Strasse  zu.  Sunt  Jaeob?  deals 
almost  exclusively  with  the  road.  The  author  was  a 
certain  Hermann  Kiinig  of  Vach,  who  calls  himself  & 
Mergen-kneckt,  or  servant  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  well- 
known  pilgrim  song,  "  Of  Saint  James "  ( Von  Saat  Jacob), 
told  how  those  who  reached  the  end  of  their  journey  got, 
through  the  intercession  of  St  James,  forgiveness  from  the 
guilt  and  penalty  {von  Pein  und  Schuldt)  of  all  their  sins ; 
it  tells  the  pilgrims  to  provide  themselves  with  two  pairs 
of  shoes,  a  water-bottle  and  spoon,  a  satchel  and  staff, 
a  broad- brimmed  hat  and  a  cloak,  both  trimmed  with 
leather  in  the  places  likeliest  to  be  frayed,  and  both  needed 
as  a  protection  against  wind  and  rain  and  snow.*  It 
'  The  title  is  Hcc  tunl  reliquia:  qiue  kabaUur  in  hoc  aandiitima  tecUsta 
ComjKHUllana  in  qua  cor/nii  Beaii  JaciAi  Zebedei  in  i-ntegrvm. 

'  No.  i.  of  Driiekt  mid  HalitehiiiOe  da  15  uad  16  JahrhttndtrCt  (StrasB- 
hoTg,  IBM). 

*  "  Zway  par  siliuecb  der  d&rlT  er  irol, 

Ein  Bclittssel  b«i  der  flasclien ; 

Ein  bri'iti^n  huet  den  aol  er  lian, 

Und  an  mantel  sol  er  nit  gan 

Hyt  ledei  nol  besezet; 

Ea  scbnei  oder  regn  oder  wehe  der  wiut. 

Daw  in  die  lufft  nii'lit  nezet ; 

Sagkh  UDil  itab  ist  such  dar  bey." 
— (WaRkeniBjjFl,  Daa  dtultthe  Kirchenlitd  son  der  atllcalen  Zeil  his  zu  Anfang 
da  n  JahrhMiuicrU,  iL  1009.) 
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charges  them  to  take  -  permits  from  their  pariBh  priests 
to  dispense  with  confession,  for  they  were  going  to 
foreign  lands  where  they  would  not  find  priests  who  spoke 
German.  It  warns  them  that  they  might  die  tar  from 
home  and  find  a  grave  on  the  pilgrimage  routa  Our 
guide-book  omits  all  these  things.  It  is  written  by  a  man 
who  has  made  the  pilgrim^e  on  foot ;  who  had  observed 
minutely  all  the  turns  of  the  road,  and  could  warn  fellow- 
pilgrims  of  the  diflBculties  of  the  way.  He  gives  the 
itinerary  from  town  to  town ;  where  to  turn  to  the  right 
and  where  to  the  left ;  what  conspicuous  buildings  mark 
the  proper  path ;  where  the  traveller  will  find  people  who 
are  generous  to  poor  pilgrims,  and  where  the  inhabitants 
are  uncharitable  and  food  and  drink  miist  be  paid  for ; 
where  hostels  abound,  and  those  parts  of  the  road  on 
which  there  are  few,  and  where  the  pilgrims  must  buy 
their  provisions  beforehand  and  carry  them  in  their 
satchels ;  where  sick  pilgrims  can  find  hospitals  on  the  way, 
and  what  treatment  they  may  expect  there ; '  at  what 
hostels  they  must  change  their  money  into  French  and 
Spanish  coin.  In  brief,  the  booklet  is  a  mediseval 
"  Baedeker,"    compiled    with    German    accuracy    for    the 

'  Tho  Loapitol  st  RomaiiB  ia  niBch  pruud  : 

"  Da  Belbat  eyn  gntter  apital  ist, 
Dar  inns  g;bt  m&nn  brot  und  wyn 
Ancb  Hjrnt  die  bett  bubscU  nad  tyu." 
On  tilt  othor  hand,  altliongh  the  hoapital  at  Hoatpelier  was  good  enoogli, 
its  aupcrintendent  nas  a  Bworn  en«inj  to  Germans,  and  tho  pilgrims  of  ^t 
nation  suffered  much  at  his  h&nds.     These  hospitals  occap7  a  good  deal  of 
space  in  the  pilgrimage  song,  and  the  voea  of  the  GetmuiB  are  dulj  set 
furth.     If  the  pilgrim  aaks  politely  for  more  brood  : 

"  Spitelmeiater,  lieher  npiteloieister  mejm. 
Die  brot  sein  ril  zQ  kleine  " ; 
or  anggesta  thai  the  beiia  are  not  verj  clean  ; 

"  Spitelmeisler,  lieber  spite  Imeiater  meyn, 
Die  bet  win  nit  gsr  reino," 
the  snperintendeot  and  his  dHiighter  (der  spitelnieiatcr  het  eya  tochterlrin 
e«  mocht  recht  vol  eyn  srhelckin  aeyn)  declared  that  they  were  not  going  to 
be  trouliled  wilh  "German  dopa. "— Wackemagel,  Das  dfuUeht  JiinhtnlUd, 
etc.,  ii.  1009-1010, 
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benefit  of  German  pilgrims  to  tbe'  renowned  shrine  of  St. 
Jamea  of  Compoatella.  This  little  book  went  through 
several  editions  between  1495  and  1521,  and  is  of  itself  a 
proof  of  the  popularity  of  this  pilgrimage  place.  In  the 
last  decades  of  the  fifteenth  century  there  arose  a  body  of 
men  and  women  who  might  be  called  professional  pilgrims, 
and  who  were  continually  on  the  road  between  Germany 
and  Spain.  A  pilgrimage  was  one  of  the  earliest  so-called 
"  satisf actions "  which  might  be  done  vicariously,  and  the 
Brethren  of  St.  James  (Jacdbs-Bnuder)  made  the  pilgrimage 
regularly,  either  on  behalf  of  themselves  or  of  others. 

Many  of  theee  pilgrims  were  men  and  women  of 
indifTorent  character,^  who  had  been  sent  on  a  pilgrimage 
as  an  ecclesiastical  punishment  for  their  sins.  The 
Chronicles  of  the  Zimmer  Family*  gives  several  cases  of 
criminals,  who  had  committed  murder  or  theft  or  other 
serious  crimes  between  1490  and  1520,  who  were  sent  to 
Santi^o  as  a  punishment.  Even  in  the  last  decades  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  greater  part  of  the  pilgrims 
were  devout  in  their  way,  it  was  known  only  too  well 
that  pilgrimages  were  not  helpful  to  a  moral  life  Stem 
preachers  of  righteousness  like  Geiler  of  £eysersberg  and 
Berchtold  of  Begensburg  denounced  pilgrimages,  and  said 
that  they  created  more  sins  than  they  yielded  pardons.' 
Parish  priests  continually  forbade  their  women  penitents, 
especially  if  they  were  unmarried,  from  going  on  a 
pilgrimage.  But  these  warnings  and  rebukes  were  in 
vain.  The  prevailing  terror  had  possessed  the  people, 
and  they  journeyed  from  shrine  to  shrine  seeking  some 
relief  for  their  stricken  consciences. 

A  marked  characteristic  of  this  revival  which  found 
such  stiiking  outcome  in  these  pilgrim^es  was  the 
thought  that  Jesus  was  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  Judge 
who  was  to  come  to  punish  the  wicked.  His  saving  and 
intercessory  work  was  thrust  into  the  background.  Men 
foi^t  that  He  was  tbe  Saviour  and  the  Intercessor;  and 
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as  the  human  heart  craves  for  someone  to  intercede  for 
it,  another  intercessor  had  to  be  found. .  This  gracioaa 
[)er8onality  was  discovered  in  the  Virgin  Mother,  who  was 
to  be  entreated  to  intercede  with  her  Son  on  behalf  of 
poor  simiiDg  human  creatures.  The  last  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century  saw  a  deep-seated  and  widely-spread  crav- 
ing to  cling  to  the  protection  of  the  Viigin  Mother  with 
k  strength  and  intensity  hitherto  unknown  in  medifeval 
religion.  It  witnessed  the  furthest  advance  that  had  yet 
been  made  towards  what  must  be  called  Mariolatry.  This 
devotion  expressed  itself,  as  religious  emotion  continually 
does,  in  hymns ;  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  mediaeval 
hynms  in  praise  of  the  Virgin  were  written  in  the  second 
half  of  the  fifteenth  century — the  period  of  this  strange 
revival  based  upon  fear.  Dread  of  the  Son  as  Judge  gave 
rise  to  the  devotion  to  the  Mother  as  the  intercessor. 
Little  books  for  private  and  family  devotion  were  printed, 
bearing  such  titles  as  the  Pearl  of  the  Fashion  and  the  LUtle 
Gospel,  containing,  with  long  comments,  the  words  of  nur 
Lord  on  the  cross  to  John  and  to  Mary.  She  became  the 
ideal  woman,  the  ideal  mother,  the  "  Mother  of  God,"  the 
maier  dolorosa,  with  her  heart  pierced  by  the  sword,  the 
iharer  in  the  redemptive  sufferings  of  her  Son,  retaining 
her  sensitive  woman's  heart,  ready  to  listen  to  the  appeals 
of  a  suffering,  sorrowful  humanity.  We  can  see  this 
devotion  to  the  Virgin  Mother  impregnating  the  social 
revolts  from  Hans  Bofam  to  Joss  Fritz.  The  theology  of 
the  schools  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  popular  sentiment, 
ftnd  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  was  more 
itrictly  defined  and  found  its  most  strenuous  supporters 
during  the  later  decades  of  this  fifteenth  century. 

The  thought  of  motherly  intercession  went  further ; 
the  Virgin  herself  had  to  be  interceded  with  to  induce 
her  to  plead  with  her  Son  for  men  sunk  in  sin,  and  her 
mother  (St.  Anna)  became  the  object  of  a  cult  which  may 
almost  be  said  to  be  quite  new.  Hymns  were  written  in 
her  praise.'    Confraternities,  modelled  on  the  confraternities 

■  Wackerna^el,  Dot deuUcki  Kitchenlied,  etc.,  ii.  CM,  lOlS-1022. 
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dedicated  to  the  Bleaeed  Viigin,  were  formed  in  order  to 
bring  the  power  of  the  prayers  of  nombers  to  bear  upon 
her.  These  confraternities  spread  all  over  Germany  and 
beyond  it.^  It  is  almost  possible  to  trace  the  widening 
area  of  the  cult  from  the  chronicles  of  the  period.  The 
special  cult  of  the  Virgin  seems  to  have  b^un,  at  least 
in  its  extravagant  popular  form,  in  North  France,  and  to 
have  spread  from  France  through  Germany  and  Spain ; 
but  so  far  as  it  can  be  traced,  this  cult  of  St.  Anna,  "  the 
Grandmother,"  bad  a  German  origin,  and  the  devotion 
manifested  itself  most  deeply  on  German  soil.  Even  the 
Humanist  poets  sang  her  praises  with  enthusiasm,  and  such 
collectors  of  relics  as  Frederick  of  Saxony  and  the  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  Maiaz  rejoiced  when  tbey  were  able  to  add 
a  thumb  of  St.  Anna  to  their  store.  Luther  himself  tells 
us  that  "  St.  Anna  was  his  idol " ;  and  Calvin  speaks  of 
his  mother's  devotioo  to  the  saint.  Her  name  was  graven 
on  many  a  parish  church  bell,  and  every  pull  at  the  ropes 
and  clang  of  the  bell  was  supposed  to  be  a  prayer  to 
lier  to  intercede.  The  Virgin  and  St  Anna  brought 
in  their  train  other  saints  who  were  also  believed  to  be 
the  true  intercessors.  The  three  bells  of  the  church  in 
which  Luther  was  baptized  bore  the  following  inscriptions 
carved  deeply  in  the  brass : — "  God  help  us ;  Mary  have 
merey.  1499."  "  Help  us  Anna,  also  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul. 
1509."  "Help  us  God,  Mary,  Anna,  St.  Peter,  Paul, 
Arnold,  Stephan,  Simon.  1509."  The  popular  rel%ion 
always  represented  Jesus,  Mecum  (Myconius)  tells  us,  as 
the  stem  Judge  who  would  convict  and  punish  all  those 
who  had  not  secured  righteousness  by  the  intercession  Qf 
the  saints  or  by  their  own  good  works. 

This  revival  of  rel^ion,  crude  as  it  was,  and  based  on 
fear,  had  a  distinct  effect  for  good  on  a  portion  of  the 
clergy,  and  led  to  a  great  reformation  of  morals  among 
those  who  came  under  its  influence.  The  papal  Schism, 
which  had  lasted  till  1449,  had  for  one  of  its  results  the 

'  SchwBumkell,    Der    Cuttnt   dtr   keiligtu    Anita   am    jltugangt   det 
iliUtlaittn  (Freiburg,  J 893). 
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weakening  of  all  ecclesiastical  diBcipIine,  and  ita  con- 
sequences were  seen  in  the  growing  immor^ty  which 
pervaded  all  classes  of  the  clergy.  So  far  as  one  can 
judge,  the  revival  of  religion  described  above  had  not 
very  much  effect  on  the  secular  clergy.  Whether  we 
take  the  evidence  from  the  chronicles  of  the  time  or 
from  visitations  of  the  bishops,  the  morals  of  the  parish 
priests  were  extremely  low,  and  the  private  lives  of  the 
higher  clei^  in  Germany  notoriously  ouTupt.  The 
occupants  of  episcopal  sees  were  for  the  most  part  the 
younger  brothers  of  the  great  princes,  and  had  been  placed 
in  the  religious  life  for  the  sake  of  the  ecclesiastical 
revenuea  The  author  of  the  ChronicUa  of  the  Zimmer 
Famiiy  tells  us  that  at  the  festive  gatherings  which 
accompanied  the  meetings  of  the  Diet,  the  young  nobles, 
lay  and  clerical,  spent  most  of  their  time  at  dice  and 
cards.  As  he  passed  through  the  halls,  picking  bis  way 
among  groups  of  young  nobles  lying  on  the  floor  (for 
tables  and  chairs  were  rare  in  these  days),  he  continuaUy 
heard  the  young  count  call  out  to  the  young  bishop, 
"  Play  up,  parson ;  it  is  your  turn,"  The  same  writer 
describes  the  retinue  of  a  great  prelate,  who  was  always 
accompanied  to  the  Diet  by  a  concubine  dressed  in  man's 
clothes.  Nor  were  the  older  Orders  of  monks,  the  Bene- 
dictines and  their  offshoots,  greatly  influenced  by  the 
revival.  It  was  different,  however,  with  those  Orders  of 
monks  who  came  into  close  contact  with  the  people,  and 
caught  from  them  the  new  fervour.  The  Dominicans,  the 
great  preaching  Order,  were  permeated  by  reform.  The 
Franciscans,  who  had  degenerated  sadly  from  their  earliw 
lives  of  self-denial,  partook  of  a  new  Ufa  Convent  after 
convent  reformed  itself,  and  the  inmates  began  to  lead 
again  the  lives  their  founder  had  contemplated.  The  fire 
of  the  revival,  however,  burnt  brightest  among  the 
Augustinian  Eremites,  the  Order  which  Luther  joined,  and 
they  represented,  as  none  of  the  others  did,  all  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  new  movement. 

These  Augustinian  Eremites  had  a  somewhat  curious 
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history.  They  had  nothing  in  common  with  St.  Augustine 
save  the  name,  and  the  fact  that  a  Pope  had  given  them 
the  rule  of  St.  Augustine  as  a  basis  for  their  monastic 
constitution.  They  had  originally  been  hermits,  living 
solitary  lives  in  mountainous  parts  of  Italy  and  of 
Germany.  Many  Popes  had  desired  to  bring  them  under 
conventual  rule,  and  this  was  at  last  Buccessfnlly  done. 
They  shared  as  no  other  Order  had  done  in  the  revival 
of  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  exhibited 
in  their  lives  all  its  religious  characteriBtics.  No  Order 
of  monks  contained  such  devoted  servants  of  the  Virgin 
Mother.  She  was  the  patron  along  with  St.  Augustine. 
Her  image  stood  in  the  chapter-house  of  every  convent. 
The  theologians  of  the  Augustinian  Eremites  vied  with 
those  of  the  Franciscans  in  spreading  the  doctrine  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception.  They  did  much  to  spread  the 
cult  of  the  "  Blessed  Anna."  They  were  devoted  to  the 
Papacy.  One  of  their  learned  men,  John  of  Palz,  one  of 
the  two  professors  of  theology  in  the  Erfurt  Convent  when 
Luther  entered  it  as  a  novice,  was  the  most  strenuous 
defender  of  the  doctrine  of  Attrition  and  of  the  religious 
value  of  Indulgences.  With  all  this  their  lives  were  more 
self-denying  than  those  of  most  monks.  They  cultivated 
theological  learning,  and  few  Universities  in  Germany  were' 
without  an  Augustinian  Eremite  who  acted  as  professor  of 
philosophy  or  of  theology.  They  also  paid  great  attention 
to  the  art  of  preaching,  and  every  large  monastery  had  a 
special  preacher  who  attracted  crowds  of  the  laity  to  the 
convent  chapeL  Their  monasteries  were  usually  placed  in 
large  towns ;  and  their  devout  lives,  their  learning,  and  the 
popular  gifts  of  their  preachers,  made  them  favourites  with 
the  townspeople.  They  were  the  most  esteemed  Order  in 
Germany. 

These  last  decades  of  the  fifteenth  century  were  the 
days  of  the  resuscitation  of  the  mendicant  Orders  and  the 
revival  of  their  power  over  the  people.  The  better 
disposed  among  the  princes  and  among  the  wealthier 
burghers   invariably   selected    their   confessors   from  the 
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moDke  of  the  mendicant  Ordeis,  and  eepecially  from  the 
Augufitioian  EremiteB.  The  chapels  of  the  Franciscazus 
and  of  the  Eiemites  were  thronged,  and  those  of  the  parish 
clergy  were  deserted.  The  common  people  took  for  their 
religious  guides  men  who  shared  the  new  reviral,  and 
who  proved  their  sincerity  hy  self-denying  labours.  It 
was  in  vain  that  the  Roman  Curia  published  regnlatioDS 
insisting  that  every  parisbioQer  must  ooofesa  to  the  priest 
of  the  parish  at  least  once  a  year,  and  that  it  explained 
again  and  again  that  the  personal  character  of  the  ministrant 
did  not  affect  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments  administered 
by  him.  So  long  as  poorly  clad,  emaciated,  oleaa-living 
Franciscan  or  Eremite  priests  could  be  found  to  act  as  con- 
fessors, priests,  or  preachers,  the  people  deserted  the  parish 
clergy,  flocked  to  their  confessionals,  waited  on  their  serv- 
ing the  Mass,  and  thronged  tbeir  chapels  to  listen  to  their 
sermons.  These  decades  were  the  time  of  the  last  revival 
of  the  mendicant  monks,  who  were  the  reli^ous  goidee  in 
this  flamboyant  popular  religion  which  is  so  much  in 
evidence  during  our  period. 


§  6.  .ij  non-EccUsutstical  Beliffion. 

The  third  religious  movement  which  belongs  to  the 
last  decades  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  earlier  decades  of 
the  sixteenth  century  was  of  a  kind  so  different  from,  and 
even  contrary  to,  what  has  just  been  described,  that  it  is 
with  some  suiprise  that  the  student  finds  he  must  recognise 
its  presence  alongside  of  the  other.  It  was  the  ^eat 
spread  of  a  quiet,  sincere,  but  non-ecclesiastical  religion. 
Historians  usually  say  nothing  about  this  movement,  and  it 
is  only  a  minute  study  of  the  town  chronicles  and  of  the 
records  of  provincial  and  municipal  legislation  that  reveals 
its  power  and  extent.  It  has  always  been  recognised  that 
Luther's  father  was  a  man  of  a  deeply  religious  turn  of 
mind,  although  he  commonly  despised  the  clergy,  and 
thought  that  most  monks  were  rogues  or  fools ;  but  what  is 
not  recognised  is  that  in  this  he  represented  thousands  of 
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quiet  and  pious  Germans  in  oil  classes  of  society.  We  fiud 
traces  of  the  sUent,  widespreoding  moTemeat  in  the 
ecclesiastical  l^islation  of  German  princes,  in  the  police 
regulations,  and  in  the  provisions  for  the  support  of  the 
poor  among  the  burghers ;  in  the  constitutions  and  practices 
of  the  co&batemities  among  the  lower  classes,  and  especially 
among  the  artisans  in  the  towns;  and  in  the  numeroos 
translations  of  the  Vulgate  into  the  vernacular. 

The  reforms  sketched  by  the  Councils  of  Constance  and 
of  Basel  had  been  utterly  neglected  by  the  Roman  Curia, 
and  in  consequence  several  Gennan  princes,  while  they  felt 
the  hopelessness  of  insisting  on  a  general  purification  of  the 
Church,  resolved  that  these  reforms  should  be  carried  out 
within  their  own  dominions.  As  early  as  1446,  Duke 
William  of  Saxony  bad  published  decrees  which  interfered 
with  the  pretensions  of  the  Church  to  be  quite  independent 
of  the  State.  His  regulations  about  the  observance  of  the 
Sunday,  bis  forbidding  ecclesiastical  courts  to  interfere  with 
Saxon  laymen,  bis  stem  refusal  to  allow  any  Saxon  to 
appeal  to  a  foreign  jurisdiction,  were  all  more  or  less 
instances  of  the  interference  of  the  secular  power  within 
what  had  been  supposed  to  be  the  exclusive  province  of  the 
ecclesiastical  He  went  much  further,  however.  He 
enacted  that  it  belonged  to  the  secular  power  to  see  tliat 
parish  priests  and  their  superiots  within  his  dominions 
lived  lives  befitting  their  vocation — a  conception  which  was 
entirely  at  variance  with  the  ecclesiastical  pretensions  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  He  also  declared  it  to  be  within  the 
province  of  the  secular  power  to  visit  ofBcially  and  to 
reform  all  the  convents  within  his  dominions.  So  far  as 
proofs  go,  it  is  probable  that  these  declarations  about  the 
rights  of  the  civil  authorities  to  exercise  discipline  over  the 
pariah  priests  and  their  superiors  remained  a  dead  letter. 
We  hear  of  no  such  reformatioo  being  carried  out.  But 
the  visitation  of  the  Saxon  monasterieB  was  put  in  force 
in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the  ecclesiastical  powers.  Andreas 
Proles  would  never  have  been  oble  to  carry  out  his  proposals 
of  reform  in  the  convents  of  the  Augustinian  Eremites  but 
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foi  the  Rtpport  he  received  from  the  secular  princes  t^&iiiBt 
his  ecclesiastical  superiors  ta  Itome.  The  Dukes  Ernest 
and  Alhrecht  carried  out  Duke  William's  conceptions  about 
the  relation  of  the  civil  to  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  in 
their  ordinances  of  1483,  and  the  Elector  Frederick  the 
Wise  was  heir  to  this  ecclesiastical  policy  of  his  family. 

The  records  of  the  Electorate  of  Brandenhurg,  investi- 
gated by  Priebatsch  and  described  by  him  in  the  Zeitsehr\ft 
fUr  KirchengeschiehU}  testify  to  the  same  ideas  at  work 
there.  A  pioue  prince  like  Frederick  n.  of  Brandenburg 
removed  unworthy  Church  dignitaries  and  reinstituted 
them,  thus  taking  upon  himself  the  oversight  of  the  Church. 
Appeals  to  Rome  were  forbidden  under  penalties.  Gradu- 
ally under  Frederick  and  his  successors  there  arose  what 
was  practically  a  national  Church  of  Brandenburg,  which 
was  fdmost  completely  under  the  control  of  the  civil  power, 
and  almost  entirely  separated  from  Boman  control. 

The  towns  also  interfered  in  what  had  hitherto  been 
believed  to  be  within  the  exclusive  domain  of  the  ecdesi- 
astical  authorities.  They  recognised  the  barm  which  the 
numerous  Church  festivals  and  saints'  days  were  doing  to 
the  people,  and  passed  r^ulations  about  their  observance, 
all  of  them  tending  to  lessen  the  Diunber  of  the  days  on 
which  men  were  compelled  by  ecclesiastical  law  to  be  idl& 
When  Luther  pleaded  in  his  Address  to  the  Nbbilitt/  of  th« 
German  Nation  for  the  abolition  of  the  ecclesiastical  laws 
enforcing  idleness  on  the  numerous  ecclesiastical  holy  days, 
he  only  suggested  an  extension  and  wider  application  of 
the  police  regulations  which  were  In  force  within  bis  native 
district  of  Mausfeld. 

This  non -ecclesiastical  feeling  appears  strongly  in  the 
change  of  view  about  Christian  charity  which  marks  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Nottimg  shows  how  the  Church  of  the  thirteenth  and 

fourteenth  centuries  had  instilled  the  mind  of  Jesns  into 

the  peoples  of  Europe  like  the  zeal  with  which  they  tried 

to  do  their  duty  by  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the  helpless. 

■  lix.  p.  397  S..  XI.  p.  1S9  ff.,  329  S.,  xu.  p.  18  B. 
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loatitutioiiB,  founded  by  individuala  or  by  corporatiooB,  for 
the  purpose  of  houBing  the  destitute  abounded,  and  men 
and  women  willingly  dedicated  themselves  to  the  serrice 
of  the  unfortunate. 

"The  B«guiiiB  crowned  with  flapping  hata, 
O'er  long-drawn  bloodlew  facca  blank, 
And  gowns  unwashed  to  wrap  theii  lank 
Laan  flgures,"^ 

were  sisters  of  mercy  in  every  mediseval  town.  Unfor- 
tunately the  leasons  of  the  Church  included  the  thought 
that  beting  was  a  Christian  virtue ;  while  the  idea  that 
because  charity  is  taught  by  the  law  of  Christ,  its  exercise 
must  be  everywhere  superintended  by  ecclesiastics,  was 
elevated  to  a  definite  principle  of  action,  if  not  to  something 
directly  commanded  by  the  law  of  God,  The  Beformation 
protested  against  these  two  ideas,  and  the  silent  anticipa- 
tion of  this  protest  is  to  be  found  in  the  non-ecclesiastical 
piety  of  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  practice  of  b^gii^,  its  toleration  and  even  encour- 
agement, was  almost  universaL  In  some  of  the  benevolent 
institutions  the  sick  and  the  pensioners  were  provided  from 
the  endowment  with  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  but  it  was 
generally  thought  becoming  that  they  should  beg  them  from 
the  charitable.  The  very  fact  of  begging  seemed  to  raise 
those  who  shared  in  it  to  the  level  of  members  of  a 
religious  association.  St.  Francis,  the  "  imitator  of  Christ," 
bad  tanght  his  followers  to  beg,  and  this  great  example 
sanctified  the  practice.  It  is  true  that  the  begging  friars 
were  always  the  butt  of  the  satirists  of  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  They  delighted  to  portray  the  mendi- 
cant monk,  with  his  sack,  into  which  be  seemed  able  to 
stuff  everything:  honey  and  spice,  nutmegs,  pepper,  and 
preserved  ginger,  cabbage  and  eggs,  poultry,  fish,  and  new 
clothes,  milk,  butter,  and  cheese ;  cheese  especially,  and  of 
all  kinds — ewe's  milk  and  goat's  milk,  hard  cheese  and 
soft  cheese,  large  cheeses  and  small  cheeses — were  greedily 
M  ^  (A«  Sox,  a.  p.  168  (Temple  Classics  edition). 
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demanded  by  these  "cheese  hunters,"  as  they  were 
satirically  called.  On  their  heels  tramped  a  host  of  semi- 
ecclesiastical  b^gars,  all  of  them  with  professional  names — 
men  who  begged  for  a  church  that  was  building,  or  for  an 
altar-cloth,  or  to  hansel  a  young  priest  at  his  first  Mass ; 
men  who  carried  relics  about  for  the  charitable  to  kiss — 
some  straw  from  the  manger  of  Bethlehem,  or  a  feather 
from  the  wing  of  the  angel  Gabriel ;  the  Brethren  of  St 
James,  who  performed  continual  and  Ticarious  pilgrim^ee 
to  Compostella,  and  sometimes  robbed  and  murdered  on 
the  road ;  the  Brethren  of  St.  Anthony,  who  had  the 
special  privilege  of  wearing  a  cross  and  carrying  a  bell  on 
their  begging  visits.  These  were  all  ecclesiastical  beggars. 
Ibe  ordinary  beggars  did  their  best  to  obtain  some  share 
of  the  sanctity  which  surrounded  the  profession ;  they 
carried  with  them  the  picture  of  some  saint,  or  placed  the 
cockle-shell,  the  badge  of  a  pilgrim,  in  their  hats,  and 
secured  a  quasi-ecclesiastical  standing.^  Luther  expressed 
not  merely  his  own  opinion  on  this  plague  of  b^gars  in 
his  Address  to  the  Nobility  of  the  German  Haiion,  but  what 
had  been  thought  and  partially  practised  by  quiet  laymen 
for  several  decades.  Some  towns  began  to  make  regulations 
against  promiscuous  beting  by  able-bodied  persons,  pro- 
vided work  for  them,  seized  their  children,  and  taught 
them  trades — all  of  which  sensible  doings  were  against  the 
spirit  of  the  mediaeval  Church. 

The  non -ecclesiastical  religious  feeling,  however,  appears 
much  more  clearly  when  the  history  ot  the  charitable 
foundations  is  examined.  The  invariable  custom  during 
the  earlier  Middle  Ages  was  that  charitable  bequests  were 
left  to  the  management  of  the  Church  and  the  clergy. 
At  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  custom  b^an 
to  alter.  The  change  from  clerical  to  lay  man^ement 
was  at  first  probably  due  mainly  to  the  degeneracy  of  the 
clergy,  and  to  the  belief  that  the  funds  set  apart  for  the 
poor  were  not  properly  administered.  The  evidences  of 
this  are  to  be  found  in  numerous  instances  of  the  civic 
'  T.  Bezold,  Otsekithle  der  d»iUKken  Rt/orntatv/n,  pp.  0Gf. 
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authoritiee  attnuipting,  and  successfully,  to  talce  the 
managsment  of  charitable  foundations  out  of  the  hands 
of  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  to  vest  them  in  lay 
management  But  this  cannot  have  been  the  case  always. 
We  should  rather  eay  that  it  began  to  dawn  upon  men 
that  although  charity  was  part  of  the  law  of  Christ,  this 
did  not  necessarily  mean  that  all  cliarities  must  be  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  clergy  or  other  ecclesiastical 
administrators.  Hence  we  find  during  the  later  years  of 
the  fifteenth  century  continual  instances  of  bequests  for 
the  poor  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  town  council  or  of 
boards  of  laymen.  That  this  was  done  without  any 
animus  f^inst  the  Church  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the 
same  testator  is  foimd  giving  benefactious  to  foundations 
which  are  under  clerical  and  to  others  under  lay  manage- 
ment. Out  of  the  funds  thus  accumulated  the  town  councils 
began  a  system  of  caring  for  the  poor  of  the  city,  which 
consisted  in  giving  tokens  which  could  be  exchanged  tor  bo 
much  bread  or  woollen  cloth,  or  shoes,  or  wood  for  firing,  at 
the  shops  of  dealers  who  were  engaged  for  the  purposa  How 
far  this  new  and  previously  unheard  of  lay  management,  in 
what  had  hitherto  been  the  peculiar  possession  of  the  clei^, 
had  spread  before  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  Ko  archaeologist  has  yet  made  an 
exhaustive  study  of  the  evidence  lying  buried  in  archives 
of  the  medieval  towns  of  Germany;  but  enough  has  been 
collected  by  Kriegk '  and  others  to  show  that  it  had 
become  very  extensive.  The  laity  saw  that  they  were 
quite  able  to  perform  this  peculiarly  Christian  work  apart 
from  any  clerical  direction. 

Another  interesting  series  of  facts  serves  also  to  show 
the  growth  of  a  non-ecclesiastical  religious  sentiment.  The 
later  decades  of  the  fifteent'i  century  saw  the  rise  of 
innumerable  associations,  some  of  them  definitely  religious, 

'  Eriagk,  Daittekra  Brirgrrthv-ni  im  MUUlaltfr.  I^ach  nrknndlichen 
Fartdiungen  vnd  mil  bevrtdertr  Bezithmtg  auf  FmnkfvH  a.  if.,  pp.  161  ff. 
(Fraukfurt,  1868).  Ublhom,  Die  cJiriOliehe  LiOiMMigkeU  im  MitUlcUUr. 
pp.  181  ff.  (Stutt^Mt,  1S!>4}. 
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and  all  of  them  with  a  religious  side,  which  are  unlike 
what  we  meet  with  earlier.  They  did  not  aim  to  be,  like 
the  praying  circles  of  the  Mystics  or  of  the  Goitcs/reunde, 
tccUsiolte  in  ecclesia,  strictly  non-clerical  or  even  anti- 
clerical. They  had  no  difficulty  in  placing  themBelvea  under 
the  protection  of  the  Church,  in  selecting  the  ordinary 
ecclesiastical  buildings  for  their  special  services,  and  in 
employing  priests  to  conduct  their  devotions ;  but  they  were 
distinctively  lay  associations,  and  lived  a  religious  life  in 
their  own  way,  without  any  regard  to  the  conceptions  of 
the  higher  Christian  life  which  tlie  Church  was  accustomed 
to  present  to  its  devout  disciples.  Some  were  associations 
for  prayer ;  others  for  the  promotion  of  the  "  cult "  of  a 
special  saint,  hke  the  confraternities  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  Mother  or  the  associations  which  spread  the  "  cult " 
of  the  Blessed  Anna ;  but  by  far  the  largest  number  were 
combinations  of  artisans,  and  resembled  the  workmen's 
"  gilds  "  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  best  known  of  these  associationB 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  prayer  was  the 
"  Brotherhood  of  the  Eleven  Thousand  Virgins,"  commonly 
known  under  the  quaint  name  of  St.  Ursula's  little  Ship. 
The  association  was  conceived  by  a  Carthusian  monk  of 
Cologne,  and  it  speedily  became  popular.  Frederick  the 
Wise  was  one  of  its  patrons,  his  secretary.  Dr.  Pfeffinger, 
one  of  its  supporters ;  it  numbered  its  associates  by  the 
thousand ;  its  praises  were  sung  in  a  quaint  old  German 
hymn.'  No  money  dues  were  exacted  from  its  members. 
The  only  duty  exacted  was  to  pray  regularly,  and  to  learn 
to  better  one's  life  through  the  power  of  prayer.  This  was 
one  type  of  the  pious  brotherhoods  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

*  WockeiDagel,  Au  divliehe  KirehenJitd,  ii.  76B~789 ;  it  l>«gu)  i 
"  Ein  EByt  bort  ich  iiiit  gUtUr  muf 
von  dnem  Bobyfllju  wntn, 
Vk  es  nilt  tugvndt^u  alsn  gar 
ko5tli<ilien  war  beUden  : 
Zu  dem  ii'hjfflin  gcuan  icli  ein  betti, 
Icli  fui>d  dsr  jn  vU  guUr  (^oiurtz 
iu  utftucliei  huide  gadeu," 
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It  was  the  beat  kDown  of  its  kind,  aod  there  were  many 
others.  But  among  the  brotherhoiKis  which  bear  teati- 
taoaj  to  the  spread  of  a  dou -ecclesiastical  piety  none  are 
more  important  than  the  confraternities  which  went  by  the 
n&mes  of  Kaiands  or  KalandsgUden  in  Korth  Germany  and 
Zedun  in  Austria.  These  aseuciatioits  were  useful  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  They  wore  unions  for  the  practice  of 
religion;  for  mutual  aid  in  times  of  sickness;  for  defence 
in  attack;  and  thoy  also  served  the  purpose  of  iosurance 
societies  iuid  of  burial  clubs.  It  is  with  their  religious 
side  that  we  have  here  to  do.  It  was  part  of  the  bond  of 
association  that  all  the  brethren  and  sisters  (for  women 
were  commonly  admitted)  should  meet  together  at  stated 
times  for  a  common  religious  service.  The  brotherhood 
selected  the  church  in  which  this  was  held,  and  so  tar 
as  we  can  see  the  chapels  of  the  Franciscans  or  of  the 
Augustinian  I-Jemites  were  generally  clioseii.  Sometimes 
an  altar  was  rel^ated  to  their  exclusive  use ;  sometimes, 
if  the  church  was  a  large  one,  a  special  chapel.  The 
interesting  thing  to  be  noticed  is  that  the  rules  and  the 
modes  of  conducting  the  religious  services  of  the  associa- 
tion were  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  brotherhood  itself, 
and  that  these  laymen  insisted  on  r^ulating  them  in 
their  own  way.  Luther  has  a  very  interesting  sermon, 
entitled  Sermon  upon  the  vtturabU  Sacrament  of  th«  holy 
true  Body  of  Christ  and  of  the  Brotherhoods,  the  latter 
half  of  which  is  devoted  to  a  contrast  between  good 
brotherhoods  and  evil  ones.  Those  brotherhoods  are  evil, 
says  Luther,  in  which  the  reli^on  of  the  brethren  is  ex- 
pressed in  hearing  a  Mass  on  one  or  two  days  of  the  year, 
while  by  guzzling  and  diinking  continually  at  the  meetings 
of  the  brotherhood,  they  contrive  to  serve  the  devil  the 
greater  part  of  theur  time.  A  true  brotherhood  spreads 
its  table  for  its  poorer  members,  it  aids  those  who  are  sick 
or  infirm,  it  provides  marriage  portions  for  worthy  young 
members  of  the  association.  He  ends  with  a  comparison 
between  the  true  brotherhood  and  the'  Church  of  Christ. 
Theodore  Kolde  remarks  that  a  careful  monograph  ou  the 
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brotherhoods  of  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  in  the  light 
of  this  sermoii  of  Luther's  would  afford  great  information 
about  the  popular  rel^on  of  the  period.  Unfortunately, 
no  one  has  yet  attempted  the  task,  but  German  archieo- 
logiats  are  slowly  preparing  the  way  by  priuting,  chiefly 
from  MS.  Bources,  accounts  of  the  constitution  and  practices 
of  maay  of  these  Kalands. 

From  all  this  it  may  be  seen  that  there  was  in  these 
last  decades  of  the  fifteenth  and  in  the  earlier  of  the 
sixteenth  centuries  the  growth  of  what  may  be  called  a 
non-ecclesiastical  piety,  which  was  quietly  determined  to 
bring  within  the  sphere  of  the  laity  very  much  that  had 
been  supposed  to  belong  exclusively  to  the  clergy.  The 
jus  epUcopale  which  Luther  claimed  for  the  civil  authonties 
in  his  tract  on  the  Liberty  of  the  Christian  Man,  had,  in 
part  at  least,  been  claimed  and  exercised  in  several  of  the 
German  principalitiea  and  municipalities ;  the  practice  of 
Christian  charity  and  its  management  were  being  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  clergy  and  entrusted  to  the  laity 
and  the  brotherhoode  were  making  it  apparent  that  men 
could  mark  out  their  religious  duties  in  a  way  deemed 
most  suitable  for  themselvee  without  asking  any  aid  from 
the  Church,  further  than  to  engage  a  priest  whom  they 
trusted  to  conduct  divine  service  and  say  the  Masses  they 
had  arranged  for. 

The  appearance  of  numerous  translations  of  the  Scrip- 
tures into  the  vernacular,  unauthorised  by  the  officials  of 
the  mediieval  Church,  and  jealously  suspected  by  them, 
appears  to  oonlirm  the  growth  and  spread  of  this  non- 
ecclesiastical  piety.  The  relation  of  the  Church  of  the 
Middle  -Ages,  earlier  and  later,  to  vernacular  translations 
of  the  Vulgate  is  a  complex  question.  The  Scriptures  were 
always  declared  to  be  the  supreme  source  and  authority 
for  all  qutiHtions  of  doctrines  and  morals,  and  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  Keformation  controversy  the  supreme  author- 
ity of  the  Holy  Scriptures  was  not  supposed  to  be  one  of 
the  matters  in  dispute  between  the  contending  parties^ 
This   is  evident  when   we   remember   that   the   Av^sburg 
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Confemon,  unlike  the  later  confessioiiB  of  the  Safonned 
Churcbea,  doee  not  coiitaiu  aay  article  affirming  the 
supreme  authority  of  Scripture.  That  was  not  aupposed 
to  be  a  matter  of  debate.  It  was  reserved  for  the  Couaoil 
of  Trent,  for  the  first  time,  to  place  traditumea  sine  Scripto 
on  the  same  level  of  authority  with  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  aud  New  Testaments.  Hence,  many  of  the  small 
books,  issued  from  convent  presses  tor  the  inatructioa 
of  the  people  during  the  decades  preceding  the  Befor- 
mation,  frequently  declare  that  the  whole  teaching  of 
Mm  Church  is  to  be  found  within  the  hooks  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures. 

It  is,  of  course,  undoubted  that  the  mediferal  Church 
forbade  over  and  over  E^in  the  reading  of  the  Soripturea 
in  tiie  Vulgate  and  especially  in  the  vemacnlar,  but 
it  may  be  asserted  that  these  prohibitions  were  almost 
dways  connected  with  attempts  to  suppress  heretical  or 
eohismatic  revolts.* 

On  the  other  hand,  no  official  encouragement  of  the 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  vernacular  by  the  people 
can  be  found  during  the  whole  of  the  Middle  Ages,  nor  any 
official  patronage  of  vernacular  translations.  The  utmost 
that  was  done  in  the  way  of  tolerating,  it  can  scarcely  be 
said  of  encouraging,  a  knowledge  of  the  vernacular  Scrip- 
tures was  the  issue  of  Psalters  in  the  vernacular,  of  Service- 
Books,  and,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  of  the  PUnaria — 
little  books  which  contained  translations  of  some  of  the 
paragraphs  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  read  in  the  Church 
service  accompanied  with  legends  and  popular  tales. 
Translations  of  the  Scriptures  were  continually  reprobated 

'  The  strongest  prohibition  of  the  TemacuUr  Scri]>tnre«  cornea  Trom  the 
timeof  the  AlbigensGi:  "Prohibemaietiarei,  ne  libros  veterixTestameDti  ant 
novi  permittuitur  liabcre ;  nisi  fort«  pealt«riam,  vel  brevsrium  pro  divinia 
officiis,  aut  boras  B.  Mtuise  aliquis  ex  derotioDe  habere  velit.  Sed  ne  prre- 
missoa  libros  hsbesnt  in  vulgari  trinalatns,  arctissiuie  inbibcniua"  (Cone. 
«f  TeidovM  of  1229,  c.  liv.J.  The  CoiuiH-aliiracs  Thonue  AruiuUl,  for 
the  medieval  Chiireh  of  England,  declared  :  "  OrdinamiiB  ut  nemo  dein. 
ceps  aliqaem  textutn  S.  Scriptune  auctoritate  aua  ia  tinguam  Anglicanam 
Tel  aliam  traasfrrat  per  Tiam  )ibri,  libelli  aut  tractatoa"  (Art.  VIL, 
1408  A.D.}. 
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by  Popes  and  primates  for  various  reasooa'  It  is  also 
unqaeetionable  that  a  knowledge  of  the  Soriptnres  in  the 
vernacular,  especially  by  uneducated  men  and  women, 
was  almost  always  deemed  a  sign  of  heretical  tendency. 
"  The  third  cause  of  heresy,"  says  an  Austrian  inquisitor, 
writing  ahout  the  end  of  the  ttiirteenth  century,  "  is  that 
they  translate  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  into  the  vulgar 
tongue ;  and  so  they  learn  and  teach.  I  have  heard  and 
seen  a  certain  country  clown  who  repeated  the  Book  of 
Job  word  for  word,  and  several  who  knew  the  New  Testa- 
ment perfectly."  '  A  survey  of  the  evidence  seems  to  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  rulers  of  the  mediaeval  Church 
regarded  a  knowledge  of  the  vernacular  Scriptures  with 
grave  suspicion,  but  that  they  did  not  go  the  length  of 
condemning  entirely  their  possession  by  persons  esteiemed 
trustworthy,  whether  clergy,  monks,  nuns,  or  distinguished 
laymen. 

Yet  we  have  in  the  later  Middle  Ages,  ever  since 
Wiclif  produced  his  English  version,  the  gradual  publica- 
tion of  the  Scriptures  in  the  vernaculars  of  Europe.  This 
was  specially  so  in  Germany ;  and  when  the  invention  of 
printing  had  made  the  diffusion  of  literature  easy,  it  is 
noteworthy  that  the  earliest  presses  in  Germany  piinted 
many  more  books  for  family  and  private  devotion,  many 
more  Plenaria,  and  many  more  editions  of  the  Sible  than 
of  the  classics.  Twenty  -  two  editions  of  the  Psalter 
in  German  appeared  before  1509,  and  twenty-five  of 
the  Gospels  and  Epistles  before  1518.  No  less  than 
fourteen  (some  say  seventeen)  versions  of  the  whole  Bible 
were  printed  in  High-German  and  three  in  Low-German 
during  the  last  decades  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  earher 
decades  of  the  sixteenth  century — all  translations  from  the 

I  Pope  Innocent  III.  reprobated  the  traiulBtioD  of  the  Scriptures  into  th* 
vernacular,  because  ordinary  lajmen,  and  eapecially  womeu,  liad  not  raffl- 
cieot  intelligenco  to  understand  them  (J^uto/n,  ii.  141) ;  and  Bertltold, 
Archbishop  of  Maim,  in  hie  dinceaaa  edict  of  14B6,  asserted  that  vernaculan 
were  unable  to  exjiress  the  profundity  of  the  thou){hla  contained  in  tha 
original  languages  of  the  Scriptures  or  in  the  Latin  of  the  Vulgate. 

'  Magna  Bibiivtheea  PtUntm  (ColoDife  Agrippinw,  ISIS),  uu.  2S9. 
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Vulgate.  The  first  was  issued  by  John  Metzel  in  Strass- 
bui^  in  1466.  Then  followed  another  Strassburg  edition 
in  1470,  two  Augsbui^  edltioiiB  in  1473,  one  in  the  Swiss 
dialect  in  1474,  two  in  Augsburg  in  1477,  one  id  Augs- 
burg  in  1480,  one  in  Niimberg  in  1483,  one  in  Strassburg 
in  1485,  and  editions  in  Ai^burg  in  1487,  1490,  1507, 
and  1518.  A  careful  oompaiison  of  these  printed  ver- 
nacular Bibles  proves  that  the  earlier  editions  were  in- 
dependent productions ;  but  as  edition  succeeded  edition 
the  text  became  gradually  assimilated  until  there  came 
into  existence  a  German  Yulgate,  which  was  used  indis- 
criminately by  those  who  adhered  to  the  medieeval  Church 
and  those  who  were  dissenters  from  it.  These  German 
versions  were  largely,  but  by  no  means  completely,  dis- 
placed by  Luther's  translation.  The  Anabaptists,  for  ex- 
ample, retained  this  German  Vulgate  long  after  the 
publication  of  Luther's  version,  and  these  pre-Beformation 
German  Bibles  were  to  be  found  in  use  almost  two  hundred 
years  after  the  Reformation.' 

Whence  sprang  the  demand  for  these  vernacular  ver- 
sions of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ?  That  the  leaders  of  the 
mediEBval  Church  viewed  their  existence  with  alarm  ie 
evident  from  the  proclamation  of  the  Primate  of  Germany,  . 
Berthold  of  Mainz,  issued  in  1486,  ordering  a  censorship 
of  books  with  special  reference  to  vernacular  translations 
of  the  Scriptures.'  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  these  versions  were  either  wholly  or  in  great 
part  the  work  of  enemies  of  the  mediieval  Church,  The 
mediieval  Brethren,  as  they  called  themselves  (Waldenses, 
Pieards,  Wiclifites,  Hueeitea,  etc,  were  names  given  to 
them  very  IndiscrimiBately  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities), 
had  translations  of  the  Scriptures  both  in  the  Romance 
and  in  the  Teutonic  languages  as  early  as  the  close  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  records  of  inquisitors  and  of 
councils  prove  it.  But  there  is  no  evidence  to  connect 
any  of  these  German  versions,  save,  perhaps,  one  at  Augs- 

>  Wslther,  DUdeultci^!  Bibeliiberttlrung  du  MiUtlalUrs  ( Biiniswick,  1 839). 
*  Cudenus,  Codex  Diplomatic.  Aiiecdota,  it.  469-475  (1758). 
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burg,  and  that  issued  by  the  Kobui^ers  in  Niirnberg,  with 
these  earlier  translations.  The  growing  spread  of  educa- 
tion in  the  fifteenth  century,  and,  above  all,  the  growth  of 
a  non-ecclesiastical  piety  which  claimed  to  examine  and  to 
judge  for  itself,  demanded  and  received  these  numerous 
vereions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongu&' 
The  "  common  man  "  bad  the  word  of  God  in  bis  hands, 
could  read,  meditate,  and  judge  for  himself.  The  effect  of 
the  presence  of  these  vernacular  Scriptures  is  apt  to  he 
exaggerated.*  The  Humanist,  Onr&d  Geltes,  might  threaten 
the  priests  that  the  Bible  would  soon  be  seen  in  every  village 
tavern ;  but  we  know  that  in  these  days  of  early  printing 
a  complete  Bible  must  have  been  too  expensive  to  be  pur- 
cbaseid  hy  a  poor  mait  Still  he  could  get  the  Gospels  or 
the  Epistles,  or  the  Psalter ;  and  there  is  evidence,  apart' 
from  tiie  number  of  editions,  that  the  people  were  buying 
and  were  studying  the  Scriptures.  Preachers  were  exhorted 
to  give  the  meaning  of  the  passages  of  Scripture  read  in 
Church  to  prevent  the  people  being  confused  by  the  dif- 
ferent ways  in  which  the  text  was  translated  in  the  Bibles 
in  their  possession.  Stories  were  6old  of  peasants,  like 
Hans  Werner,  who  worsted  their  parish  priests  in  argu- 
ments drawn  from  Scripture.  The  ecclesiastical  authorities 
were  undoubtedly  anxious,  and  their  anxiety  was  shared  by 
many  who  desired  a  reformation  in  life  and  manners,  but 
dreaded  any  revolutionary  movement.  It  was  right  that  | 
the  children  should  be  fed  with  the  Bread  of  Life,  but 
Mother  Church  ought  to  keep  the  bread-knife  iu  her  bands 
lest  the  children  cut  their  fingers.  Some  publishers  of 
the  translations  inserted  prefaces  saying  that  the  contents 
of  the  volumes  should  be  understood  in  the  way  taught 
by  the  Church,  as  was  done  in  the  Book  of  the  Gospels, 

1  W&lther,  Die  deiUache  BibtliiberteUungen  del  itillelaltcrt  (BrimiwicV, 
1889). 

•  SeboatisD  Brand,  Narreatehiff,  Preface,  lines  1-4  ! 

"  AUe  Land  iet  jeti  voll  lieilger  Schrift, 
Und  was  der  scelen  Heil  betriflt 
Ttiliel  und  hoilger  Vater  Lrlir 
UuU  andrer  fromraen  BUeher  mehr." 
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published  at  Basel  in  1514.  Bat  ia  spite  of  all  a  lay 
religion  had  come  into  being,  and  laymen  were  beginning 
to  think  for  themselveB  in  matters  where  ecdeaiafltice  had 
hitherto  been  considered  the  sole  jodgee. 

%7.   The  "Brethren.' 

There  was  another  type  of  religious  life  and  ^ons 
association  which  existed,  and  which  aeems  in  one  form 
OT  other  to  have  exercised  a  great  influence  among  the 
better  class  of  artisans,  and  more  especially  among  the 
printers  of  Augsburg,  Niirnberg,  and  Strasshm^ 

It  is  probable  that  this  type  of  piety  bad  at  least  three 
root& 

(a)  We  can  trace  as  far  back  aa  the  .closing  years  of 
tiie  thirteenth  century,  in  many  parts  of  Germany,  the 
existence  of  nonconformists  who,  on  the  testimony  of  in- 
quisitors, lived  pious  lives,  acted  righteously  towards  their 
neighbours,  and  believed  in  all  the  articles  of  the  Christian 
faith,  but  repudiated  the  Roman  Church  and  the  clergy. 
Their  persecutors  gave  them  a  high  character.  "  The 
heretics  are  known  by  their  walk  and  conversation :  they 
live  quietly  and  modestly ;  they  have  no  pride  in  drees ; 
their  learned  men  are  tailors  and  weavers ;  they  do  not 
heap  up  riches,  but  are  content  with  what  ia  necessary ; 
they  live  chastely ;  they  are  temperate  in  eating  and  drink- 
ing ;  they  never  go  to  taverns,  nor  to  public  dances,  nor  to 
any  such  vanities ;  they  refrain  from  all  foul  language, 
from  backbiting,  from  thoughtless  speech,  from  lyiug  and 
from  swearing,"  The  list  of  objections  which  they  had  to 
usages  of  the  mediieval  Church  are  those  which  would 
occur  to  any  evangelical  I'rotestant  of  this  century.  They 
professed  a  simple  evangelical  creed  ;  they  offered  a  passive 
resistance  to  the  hierarchical  and  priestly  pretensions  of 
the  clergy ;  they  were  careful  to  educate  their  children 
in  schools  which  they  supported ;  they  had  vernacular 
translations  of  the  Scriptures,  and  committed  large  portions 
to  memory ;  they  conducted  their  religious  service  in  the 
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vernacolar,  and  it  was  ODe  of  the  accusations  made  against 
them  that  they  alleged  that  the  word  of  God  w&a  as  pro- 
fitable when  read  in  the  vernacular  as  when  studied  in 
Latin.  It  ia  also  interesting  to  know  that  they  were 
accused  of  visiting  the  leper-housee  to  pray  with  the  inioates, 
and  that  in  some  towns  they  had  schools  for  the  leper 
children.^  They  called  theinselvea  the  Srethrm.  The 
societies  of  the  Sretkren  had  never  died  out  During  the 
foorteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  they  were  continually 
subject  to  local  and  somewhat  spasmodic  persecutions, 
when  the  ecclesiastical  could  secure  the  aid  of  the  secular 
authorities  to  their  schemes  of  repression,  which  was 
not  always  posetble.  They  were  strongly  represented 
among  the  artisans  in  the  great  cities,  and  there  are 
instances  when  the  civic  authorities  gave  them  one  of  the 
churches  of  the  towns  for  their  services.  The  liability  to 
intermittent  persecution  led  to  an  oi^nisation  whereby  the 
Srethreti,  who  were  for  the  time  being  living  in  peace, 
made  arrangements  to  receive  and  support  those  who  were 
able  to  escape  from  any  district  where  the  persecution 
r^ed.  These  societies  were  in  correspondence  with  their 
brethren  all  over  Europe,  and  were  never  so  active  as 
during  the  last  decades  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  first 
quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century, 

(b)  As  early  as  the  times  of  Meister  Eckhart  (d.  1327), 
of  his  disciples  Tauler  (d.  1361)  and  Suso  (d  1366),  of 
the  mysterious  "  Friend  of  God  in  the  Oberland  "  and  his 
associates  (among  them  the  Strassburg  merchant  Rulman 
Merswin  (d.  1382)),  and  of  the  Brussels  curate  John 
Buysbroeck  (d.  1381),  the  leaders  of  the  mediaeval  Mystics 
had  been  accustomed  to  gather  their  followers  together 
into  praying  circles ;  and  the  custom  was  perpetuated  long 
after  their  departure.  How  these  pious  associations  con- 
tinued to  exiat  ia  the  half  century  before  the  Beformation, 
and  what  forma  their  organisation  took,  it  Bcems  impossible 
to  say  with  any  accuracy.  The  school  system  of  the  Brethren 
B  Agrippioa,  1618),  vol.  zUt,  ^ 
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of  ihx  Common  Lot,  which  always  had  an  intimate  oonnectioD 
with  the  OotUsfTtunde,  in  all  probability  served  to  spread 
the  praying  circles  which  had  come  down  from  the  earlier 
MysticB.  It  eeems  to  have  been  a  custom  among  these 
Brethren  of  the  Common  Lot  to  invite  their  neighbours  to 
meet  in  their  schoolrooms  or  in  a  hall  to  listen  to  reli- 
gious discourses.  There  they  read  and  expounded  the  New 
Testament  in  tbe  vernacular.  They  also  read  extracts 
from  books  written  to  convey  popular  religious  instruction. 
They  questioned  their  audience  to  find  out  how  far  their 
bearers  understood  their  teaching,  and  endeavoured  by 
question  and  answer  to  discover  and  solve  religious  diffi- 
culties. These  schools  and  teachers  bad  extended  all  over 
Germany  by  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  their 
effect  in  quickening  and  keeping  alive  personal  religion 
must  have  been  great 

(e)  Then,  altogether  apart  from  the  social  and  semi- 
political  propaganda  of  the  Hussites,  there  is  evidence  that 
ever  since  the  circulation  of  the  encyclic  letter  addressed 
by  the  Taborites  in  November  1431  to  all  Christians  in 
all  lands,  and  more  especially  since  the  foundation  of  the 
Unita$  Pratrum,  in  1452,  there  had  been  constant  com- 
munication between  Bohemia  and  the  scattered  bodies 
,  of  evangelical  dissenters  throughout  Germany,  Probably 
[  historians  have  credited  the  Hussites  with  more  than 
I  their  due  influence  over  their  German  sympathisers.  The 
latter  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  tithes  ought  to 
be  looked  upon  as  free-will  offerings,  that  the  cup  should 
be  given  to  the  laity,  etc.,  long  before  the  movements  under 
the  leadership  of  Wiclif  and  of  Husa  But  the  knowledge 
that  they  had  sympathisers  and  brethren  beyond  their  own 
land  must  have  been  a  source  of  strength  to  the  German 
nonconformists. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  times  is  still  too  obscure  to 
warrant  us  in  making  very  definite  statements  about 
the  proportionate  effect  of  these  three  religious  sources 
of  influence  on  the  small  communities  of  Brethren  or 
evangelical  dissenters    from   the   mediseval  Church  which 
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maintained  a  precarious  existence  at  the  close  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  There  is  one  curious  fact,  however,  which  shows 
that  there  must  have  been  an  intimate  connectioD  between 
the  Waldenses  of  Savoy  and  France,  the  Brethren  of  Ger- 
many, and  the  Unitaa  f^atrum  of  Bohemia.  They  all  used 
the  same  catechism  for  the  instruction  of  their  children  in 
divine  things.  So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  this  small 
catechism  was  first  printed  in  1498,  and  editions  can  be 
traced  down  to  1530.  It  existein  French,  Italian,  German, 
and  Bohemian.  The  inspiration  drawn  from  the  earlier 
Mystics  and  Qotte^reuiide  is  shown  by  the  books  circulated 
by  the  Brethren.  They  made  great  use  of  the  newly  dis- 
covered art  of  printing  to  spread  abroad  small  mystical 
writings  on  personal  religion,  and  translations  of  portions 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  They  printed  and  circulated  books 
which  had  been  used  in  manuscript  among  the  Mystics  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  such  as  the  celebrated  Masterbook, 
single  sermons  by  Tauler,  Prayers  and  Bules  for  holy  living 
extracted  from  his  writings,  as  well  as  short  tracts  taken 
from  the  later  Mystics,  like  the  Explanation  of  the  Ten 
Commandments.  It  is  also  probable  that  some  of  the  many 
translations  of  the  whole  or  portions  of  the  Bible  which 
were  in  circulation  in  Germany  before  the  days  of  Luther 
came  from  these  praying  circles.  The  celebrated  iirm  of 
Nilmbei^  printers,  the  Eoburgers,  who  published  so  many 
Bibles,  were  the  German  printers  of  the  little  catechism 
used  by  the  Brethren ;  and,  as  has  been  said,  the  Anabap- 
tists, who  were  the  successors  of  these  associations,  did  not 
use  Luther's  version,  but  a  much  older  one  which  had  come 
down  to  them  from  their  ancestors. 

The  members  of  these  praying  circles  welcomed  the 
Lutheran  Keformation  when  it  came,  but  they  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  belonged  to  it. .  Luther  has  confessed  how 
much  he  owed  to  one  of  their  publications,  Bw  deutache 
Theologie ;  and  what  helped  him  must  have  benefited  others. 
The  organisation  of  a  Lutheran  Church,  based  on  civil 
divisions  of  the  Empire,  gave  the  signal  for  a  thorough 
reorganisation  of  the   members   of   these   old  associations 
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who  refused  to  Iiave  aDything  to  do  with  a  State  Church. 
They  formed  the  best  side  of  the  very  mixed  and  very 
much  misunderstood  movement  which  later  was  called 
Aoabaptiam,  and  thus  remained  outside  of  the  two  great 
divisions  into  which  the  Church  of  the  Beformation 
separated.  This  reUgioua  type  existed  and  showed  itself 
nK»e  especially  among  the  artisans  in  the  lai^r  towns 
of  Germany. 

It  must  not  be  Bupposed  that  theee  four  classes  of 
religious  sentiment  which  have  been  found  existing  during 
the  later  decades  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  early  decades 
of  the  sixteenth  centuries  can  always  be  clearly  distin- 
guished from  each  other.  Religious  types  cannot  be  kept 
distinct,  but  continually  blend  with  each  other  in  the  most 
unexpected  way.  Humanism  and  Anabaptism  seem  as  far 
apart  as  they  can  possibly  be ;  yet  some  of  the  most 
noted  Anabaptist  leaders  were  diBtinguisbed  members  of 
the  Erasmus  circle  at  Basel  Humanism  and  deUcate 
olinging  to  the  simple  faith  of  childhood  blended  in  the 
exquisite  character  of  Melanchthon.  Luther,  qfler  his 
stem  wrestle  with  self-righteousness  in  the  convent  at 
Erfurt,  beUeved  that,  had  bis  parents  been  dead,  he  could 
have  delivered  their  souls  from  purgatory  by  his  visits  to 
the  shrines  of  the  saints  at  Borne  The  boy  Mecum 
(Myooniua)  retained  only  so  much  of  his  father's  teaching 
about  the  free  Grace  of  God  that  he  believed  an  Indulgence 
from  Tetzel  would  benefit  him  if  he  could  obtain  it  without 
paying  for  it  There  is  everywhere  and  at  all  times  a 
blending  of  separate  types  of  religious  faith,  until  a  notable 
crisis  brings  men  suddenly  face  to  face  with  the  necessity 
of  a  choice.  Such  a  crisis  occurred  during  the  period  we 
call  the  Beformation,  with  the  result  that  the  leaders  in 
that  great  religious  revival  found  that  the  truest  theology 
after  all  was  what  had  expressed  itself  in  hymns  and 
prayers,  in  revivalist  sermons  and  in  fireside  teaching,  and 
that  they  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  as  theologians  to  give 
articulate  dermatic  expression  to  what  their  fathers  had 
been  content  to  find  inarticulately  in  the  devotional  rather 
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than  iu  the  mtellectual  spheie  of  the  mediieval  religions 
life. 

Such  was  the  religiouB  atmosphere  into  which  Luther 
was  born,  and  which  he  breathed  from  his  earliest  days. 
Every  element  seems  to  have  shared  in  creating  nnd  shaping 
his  religious  history*,  and  had  similar  effpcte  doubtless  on 
bis  most  distinguished  and  sympathetic  followers. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

HUMANISM  AND  REFORMATION. 

§  1.  Savonarola} 

When  the  Italian  Humauifim  seemed  about  to  become  a 
mere  revival  of  andent  Paganism,  with  ito  accompaniment 
of  a  cynical  seuBualism  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  blindest 
trust  in  the  occult  aoieucea  on  the  other,  a  great  preacher 
arose  in  Florence  who  recalled  men  to  Christianity  and  to 
Christian  virtua 

Girolamo  Savonarola  was  an  Italian,  a  countryman  of 
Giaoccbino  di  Fiore,  of  Arnold  of  Brescia,  of  Francis  of 
Aseiei,  of  John  of  Parma,  and,  like  tbem,  he  believed  him- 
self to  be  favoured  with  vieious  apocalyptic  and  other.  He 
belonged  to  a  laud  over  which,  all  down  through  the  Middle 
Ages,  had  swept  popular  religious  revivals,  sudden,  cou- 
sumii^,  and  tranuent  as  prairie  fires.     When  a  boy,  be 

'Souxobb;  CuuioTS  and  Onuti,  Paeait  di  0.  SatKmarola  (Florence, 
I86S) ;  SctUa  di  FndicKe  t  Scriai  di  Fri  O.  Savonarola,  eon  niunri  Doeu- 
mmU  iniomo  aUa  too  Fila,  by  VilUri  and  Cssanovii  (Florence,  ISaS] ; 
BsyoDDS,  CEnvrei  SpirUvtlUt  choisiw  de  Jerome  Sammarola  (Puis.  1S7E>) ; 
Tha  IVorha  of  Sir  Thomas  Hon  .  .  .  vrrilltn  by  Kim  in  the  Englyshe  Umge 
(Iiondon,  1C57) ;  Erumas,  Optra  Omnia,  ed.  Le  Olerc  (LeyJen,  1703-1706) ; 
Kiohols,  Th*  EpiMtt  i^  EranmU  from  Art  tarlittt  letteri  to  hit  fifly-Jirit 
year,  arranged  in  order  of  lime  (Loudon,  1901] ;  Enchiridion  ifilitia  Chrit- 
tiani  (Cambridge,  1685);  The  whole  Familiar  Colloqviet  of  M-annaa 
(London,  1877) ;  Sir  ThaiDU  More,   UUipia  (Temple  ClaBsiCB  Series). 

Latxb  Wobkh  ;  VillMi,  Oirolamo  Savonarola,  2  vols.  (Florence,  1887- 
1888  1  Eng.  truu.,  London,  I8B0) ;  Seebohm,  The  Osford  Eeformert:  John 
Cola,  Rnamua,  and  Thomai  Mart,  etc.  (Loodoii,  1887];  Drammond, 
Era»mu»,  hii  lift  and  eharader  (London,  1873) ;  Woltmann,  Holbein  and 
Ait  Time  (London,  1872] ;  Fronde,  Life  and  Letlera  (tf  Eraimtta  (London, 
1894) ;  Amiel,  Un  libre  pautiir  dn  16  tiicie :  Sramu  (Paris,  1889) ; 
Emberton,  Detideriaa  Eramau  of  Rotterdam  (Kew  York,  18B9}. 
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had  quivered  at  seeing  the  pain  in  the  world  around  him ; 
ha  had  shuddered  as  he  passed  the  great  grim  palaces  of 
the  Italian  despots,  where  the  banqueting  hall  was  separated 
from  the  dungeon  by  a  floor  so  thin  that  the  groans  of 
the  prisoners  mingled  with  the  tinkle  of  the  silver  dishes 
and  the  wanton  conversation  of  the  gueeta.  He  had  been 
destined  by  his  family  for  the  medical  protessioD,  and  the 
lad  was  set  to  master  the  wntings  of  Thomas  Aquinas  and 
the  Arabian  commentaries  on  Aristotle — the  gateway  in 
those  days  to  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  healing.  The 
Summa  of  the  great  Schoolman  entranced  him,  and  in- 
sensibly drew  him  towards  theology ;  but  outwardly  he  did 
not  rebel  against  the  lot  in  life  marked  out  for  him.  A 
glimpse  of  a  quiet  resting-place  in  this  world  of  pain  and 
evil  had  come  to  him,  but  it  vanished,  swallowed  up  in  the 
universal  gloom,  when  Boberto  Strozzi  refused  to  permit 
him  to  marry  his  daughter  Laodamia.  There  remained 
only  rest  on  God,  study  of  His  word,  and  such  slight 
solace  as  music  and  sonnet-writing  could  bring.  His  de- 
votion to  Thomas  Aquinas  impelled  him  to  seek  within  a 
Dominican  convent  that  refuge  which  he  passionately  yearned 
for,  from  a  corrupt  world  and  a  corrupt  Church,  There  he 
remained  buried  for  long  years,  reading  and  re-reading  the 
Scriptures,  poring  over  the  Summa,  drinking  in  the  New 
Learning,  almost  unconsciously  creating  for  himself  a  philo- 
sophy which  blended  the  teachings  of  Aquinas  with  the 
Neo-Flatonism  of  Marsiglio  Ficino  and  of  the  Academy, 
and  planning  how  he  could  best  represent  the  doctrines  of 
the  Christian  reUgion  in  harmony  with  the  natural  reason 
of  man. 

When  at  last  he  became  a  great  preacher,  able  to  sway 
heart  and  conscience,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  he 
was  mediaeval  to  the  core.  His  doctrinal  teaching  was 
based  firmly  on  the  theology  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  His 
intellectual  conception  of  faith,  his  strong  belief  in  the 
divine  predestination  and  his  way  of  expressing  it,  his 
view  of  Scripture  as  possessing  manifold  meaniugs,  were 
all  defined  tor  him  by  the   great   Dominican   Schoolman. 
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He  held  Btrongly  the  niedifEval  idea  that  the  Chnrch  was 
an  external  political  unity,  ruled  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome, 
to  vhom  every  human  soul  niust  be  subject,  aud  whom 
everyone  muet  obey  save  only  when  commands  were  issued 
coDtrary  to  a  plain  statement  of  the  evangelical  law.  He 
expounded  the  fulness  of  and  the  slight  limitations  to  the 
authority  of  the  Pope  exactly  aa  Thomas  and  the  great 
Schoolmen  of  the  thirteenth  century  had  done,  though  ip 
terms  very  different  from  the  canonists  of  the  Eoman 
Curia  at  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Even  his  apprecia- 
tion of  the  Neo-Platonist  side  of  Humaniam  could  be 
traced  back  to  mediieval  authoritiee ;  for  at  all  times  the 
writings  of  the  pseudo-Dionysiua  had  been  a  source  of 
inspiration  to  the  greater  Schoolmen. 

His  scholarship  bi-ought  )iim  into  relation  with  the 
Humanist  leaders  in  Florence,  the  earnest  tone  of  his 
teaching  and  the  sainthness  of  hia  character  attracted 
them,  his  deep  personal  piety  made  them  feci  that  he 
possessed  something  which  they  lacked  ;  while  no  Neo- 
Plstouist  could  be  repelled  by  bis  claim  to  be  the  recipient 
of  visions  from  on  high. 

The  celebrated  Humanists  of  Florence  became  the 
disciples  of  the  great  preacher.  Marsiglio  Ficino  himself, 
the  head  of  the  Florentine  Academy,  who  kept  one  lamp 
burning  before  the  bust  of  Plato  and  another  before  an 
imt^  of  the  Virgin,  was  for  a  time  completely  under  bis 
spelL  Youi^  Giovanni  Pico  della  Mirandola's  whole  inner 
life  was  changed  througli  his  conversations  with  the  Prior 
of  San  Marco.  He  reformed  his  earlier  careless  habits. 
He  burnt  five  books  of  wantrjii  love-songa  which  he  had 
composed  before  his  conversion.'  He  prayed  daily  at  fixed 
hours,  and  he  wrote  earnestly  to  his  nephew  on  the  im- 
portance of  prayer  for  a  godly  life  : 

" '  I  stir  thee  not.'  he  says, '  to  that  prayer  that  standeth 
in  many  words,  but  to  that  prayer  which  in  the  secret 
chamber  of  the  mind,  in  the  privy-closet  of  the  soul,  witli 

'  The  JForivs  v/  Sir  Tkomaa  More,  Knygkl,  mmuiynu  Lorde  Chaneellmir 
of  Englarvl,  Wrytten  hy  him  in  thf.  Snglysh  Imigt  (LondcD,  1667),  p.  8  0. 
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evety  aSect  speaketh  to  God ;  which  in  the  must  lightsome 
darknesB  of  contemplation  not  only  preeenteth  the  mind  to 
the  Father,  but  also  uniteth  it  with  Him  by.  unspeakable 
ways  which  only  they  know  who  have  assayed.  Nor  care  I 
how  long  or  how  short  thy  prayer  be ;  but  how  effectual, 
how  ardent,  and  rather  internipt<^  and  broken  between  with 
sighs,  than  drawn  on  length  with  a  number  of  words.  .  .  . 
Let  no  day  pass  but  thou  once  at  the  leastwise  present 
thyself  to  God  in  prayer.  .  .  .  What  thou  shalt  in  thy 
prayer  ask  of  God,  both  the  Holy  Spirit  which  prayeth  for 
us  and  also  thine  own  necessity  shall  every  hour  put  in  thy 
mind.' "  ^ 

He  studied  the  writings  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  which  con- 
tained the  favourite  theology  of  Savonarola,  and  spoke  of 
the  great  Schoolman  as  a  "  pillar  of  truth."  *  He  handed 
over  the  third  part  of  his  estates  to  his  nephew,  and  lived 
plainly  on  what  remained,  that  he  might  give  largely  in 
charity.*  He  made  Savonarola  his  almoner,  who'  on  his 
behalf  gave  alms  to  destitute  people  and  maiTi^e  portions 
to  poor  maidena*  He  had  frequent  thoughts  of  entering 
the  Dominican  Order,  and 

"  On  a  time  as  he  walked  with  his  nephew,  John  Francis, 
in  a  garden  at  Ferrara,  talking  of  the  love  of  Christ,  he 
broke  out  with  these  words :  '  Nephew,'  said  he, '  this  will  I 
show  thee ;  I  warn  thee  keep  it  secret ;  the  substance  I  have 
left  after  certain  books  of  mine  are  finished,  I  intend  to  give 
out  to  poor  folk,  and,  fencing  myself  with  the  crucifix,  bare- 
foot, walking  about  the  world,  in  every  town  and  castle  I 
purpose  to  preach  Christ' "  * 

It  is  also  recorded  that  he  made  a  practice  of  scourging  - 
himself ;  especially  "  on  those  days  which  represent  unto  us 
the  Passion  and  Death  that  Christ  suffered  for  our  sake, 
he  beat  and  scourged  his  own  flesh  in  remembrance  of  that 
great  benefit,  and  for  cleansing  his  old  offences."*  But 
above  all  things  he  devoted  himself  to  a  diligent  study  of 

'  Tkt  Worka  of  Sir  Thomaa  More,  Knyght,  rometynu  Larde  Charitellovr 
of  England,   Wrytten  by  him  in  l/ic  EnglyA  Umge  (London,  1657).  p.  13  C. 
'  Ibid.  6  A.  •  Ibid,  e  B.  *  Jbid.  6  0. 

•  Jbid.  a  D.  '  Jbid.  6  D. 
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tha  Holy  Sd-iptures,  and  commended  the   pi'actiee  to  hia 
nephaw : 

" '  Thou  mayest  do  notbing  more  pleasing  to  God,  nothing 
more  profitable  to  thyself,  than  if  thine  hand  ceaae  not  day 
and  night  to  turn  and  read  tlio  volumes  of  Holj  Scripture, 
There  lieth  privily  in  them  a  certain  heavenly  strength, 
quick  and  effectual,  which,  with  a  marvellous  power,  trsns- 
tormeth  and  chaogeth  the  readers'  mind  into  the  love  of 
God,  if  they  be  clean  and  lowly  entreated.'"* 
The  great  Flatonist  forsook  Plato  for  St  Faol,  whom  be 
called  the  "  glorious  Apostla"  '  When  he  died  he  left  his 
lands  to  one  of  the  hod^itals  in  Florence,  and  desired  to  be 
buried  in  the  hood  of  the  Dominican  monks  and  within  the 
Convent  of  San  Marco. 

Another  distinguished  member  of  the  Florentine 
Academy,  Angelo  Foliziano,  was  also  one  of  Savonarola's 
converts.  We  find  him  exchanging  confidences  with  Pico, 
both  declaring  that  love  and  not  knowledge  is  the  faculty 
by  which  we  leara  to  know  God : 

" '  Bat  now  behold,  my  well-beloved  Angelo,'  writes  Pico, 
'  what  madness  holdeth  us.  Love  God  (while  we  be  in  this 
body)  we  rather  may,  than  either  know  Him,  or  by  speech 
utter  Him.  In  loving  Him  also  we  more  profit  ourselves ; 
we  labour  less  and  serve  Him  more.  And  yet  bad  we  rather 
always  by  knowledge  never  find  that  thing  we  seek,  than  by 
love  possess  that  thing  which  also  without  love  were  in  vain 
found.' "  • 

Poliziano,  tike  Pico,  had  at  one  time  some  thoughts  of 
joinii^  the  Dominican  Order.  He  too  was  buried  at  his 
own  request  in  the  cowl  of  the  Dominican  monk  in  the 
Convent  of  San  Marca 

Lorenzo  de  Medici,  who  during  his  life  had  made  many 
attempts  to  win  the  support  of  Savonarola,  and  had  always 
been  repulsed,  could  not  die  without  entreating  the  great 
preacher  to  visit  him  on  his  deathbed  and  grant  him 
absolution. 

'  Tht  Worl-a  of  Sir  TBomin  Sfort,  Knyghl,  iomelyme  LoriU  CJumeellour 
^  England,  JFryUea  by  him  in  (A«  Engly$h  tunge  (London,  1G57),  18  F. 
'Ibid.  12  D.  *Itrid.  7  D. 
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ItAlian  Humanism  was  for  the  momeut  won  over  to 
Christianity  by  the  Prior  of  San  Marca  Had  the  poets 
and  the  sdiolars,  the  politicians  and  the  eccleBiastics,  the 
State  and  the  Chorch,  not  been  bo  hopelessly  corrupt,  there 
might  have  been  a  great  renovation  of  mankind,  under  the 
leadership  of  men  who  had  no  desire  to  hreak  the  political 
unity  of  the  medifeval  Church.  For  it  can  scarcely  be  too 
strongly  insisted  that  Savonarola  was  no  Beformation  leader 
in  the  more  limited  sense  of  the  phrasa  The  movement 
he  headed  has  much  more  affinity  with  the  crude  revival 
of  religion  in  Germany  in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
than  with  the  Beformation  itself;  and  the  aim  of  the  re- 
organisation of  the  Tuscan  coi^regation  of  the  Dominicans 
under  Savonarola  has  an  almost  exact  parallel  in  the 
creation  of  the  congr^ation  of  the  Augustinian  Eremites 
under  Andreas  Proles  and  Johann  Stanpitz.  The  whole 
Italian  movement,  as  might  be  expected,  was  conducted  by 
men  of  greater  intelligence  and  refinement  It  had  there- 
fore less  sympathy  than  the  German  with  pilgrimages, 
relics,  the  niceties  of  ceremonial  worship,  and  the  cult  of 
the  vulgarly  miraculous ;  but  it  was  not  the  less  mediaeval 
on  these  accounts.  It  was  the  death  rather  than  the  life 
and  lifework  of  Savonarola  that  was  destined  to  have  direct 
effect  on  the  Beformation  soon  to  come  beyond  the  Alps ; 
for  his  martyrdom  was  a  crowning  evidence  of  the  im- 
possibility of  reforming  the  Church  of- the  Middle  Agea 
apart  from  the  shock  of  a  great  convulsion.  "  Luther 
himself,"  says  Professor  Villari,  "  could  scarcely  have  been 
so  successful  in  inaugurating  his  Beform,  had  not  the 
sacrifice  of  Savonai'ola  given  a  final  proof  that  it  waa 
hopeless  to  hope  in  the  purification  of  Bome."' 

§  2.  John  Colet. 

While  Savonarola  was  at  the  height  of  his  influence  in 
Florence,  there  chanced  to  be  in  Italy  a  young  Englishman, 

'  Li/e  ami  Timei  of  Oirvlamo  Savonarola,  p.  771  (Eug.  truu.,  LoodoD, 
1887). 
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John  Colet,  mn  of  a  wealtbj  LondoD  merchaQt  who  had 
been  serentl  times  Lord  Mayor.  He  had  gone  there,  we 
may  presume,  like  hifi  coontrymen  Grooyn  and  Linacre,  to 
ui^e  himself  acquainted  with  the  Kew  Learning  at  its 
fountainhead.  There  ie  no  proof  that  he  went  to  Florence 
or  ever  saw  the  great  Italian  preacher ;  hut  no  stranger 
could  have  visited  Northern  Italy  in  1495  without  hearing 
much  of  him  and  of  bis  work.  Colet's  whole  future  life 
in  England  hears  evidence  that  he  did  receive  a  new  impulse 
while  he  was  in  Italy,  and  that  of  such  a  kind  as  could 
have  come  only  from  Savonarola.  What  Erasmus  tells  us 
of  his  sojourn  there  amply  confirms  this.  Colet  gave  him- 
self up  to  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  he  read  care- 
fully those  theologians  of  the  ancient  Church  specially 
acceptable  to  the  Neo-Flatonist  Christian  Humanists ;  he 
studied  the  pseudo-Dionysius,  Origeu,  and  Jeroma  What 
is  more  remarkable  still  in  a  foreign  Humanist  come  to 
study  in  Italy,  he  read  diligently  such  English  classics  as 
he  could  find  in  order  to  prepare  himself  for  the  work  of 
preaching  when  he  returned  to  England.  The  words  of 
Erasmus  imply  that  the  impulse  to  do  all  this  came  to  him 
when  he  was  in  Italy,  and  there  was  no  one  to  impart  it 
to  him  but  the  great  Florentine. 

When  Colet  returned  to  England  in  1496,  he  began  to 
lecture  at  Oxford  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  His  method 
of  exposition,  familiar  enough  after  Calvin  had  introduced 
it  into  the  Reformed  Church,  was  then  absolutely  new,  and 
proves  that  he  was  an  original  and  independent  thinker. 
His  aim  was  to  iind  out  the  personal  message  which  the 
writer  (St.  Paul)  had  sent  to  the  Christians  at  Eome ;  and 
this  led  him  to  seek  for  every  trace  which  revealed  the 
personaUty  of  the  Apostle  to  the  Geutilea  Ifc  was  equally 
imperative  to  know  what  were  the  surroundings  of  the 
men  to  whom  the  Epistle  was  addressed,  and  Colet  studied 
Suetonius  to  find  some  indications  of  the  environment  of 
the  Eomau  Christians.  He  had  thus  completely  freed 
himself  from  the  Scholastic  habit  of  using  the  Scriptures 
as  a  mere  collection  of  isolated  texts  to  be  employed  in 
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proviug  doctriDes  or  moral  rules  constructed  or  impoeed  by 
the  Church,  and  it  U  thei'efore  not  surprising  to  find  that 
he  never  larda  his  expoBitiona  with  quotations  from  the 
Fathera  It  is  a  still  greater  proof  of  his  daring  that  he 
set  aside  the  all^rising  methods  of  the  Schoolmen, — 
methods  abundantly  used  by  Savonarola, — and  that  he  did 
so  in  spite  of  his  devotion  to  the  writings  of  the  peeudo- 
Dionysius.  He  was  the  first  to  apply  the  critical  methods 
of  the  New  Learning  to  discover  the  exact  meaning  of  the 
books  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  His  treatment  of  the  Scrip- 
tures shows  that  however  he  may  have  been  influenced  by 
Savonarola  and  by  the  Christian  Humanists  of  Italy,  he 
had  advanced  far  beyond  them,  and  had  eean,  what  no 
medifeval  theologian  bad  been  able  to  perceive,  that  the 
Bible  is  a  personal  and  not  a  dogmatic  revelation.  They 
were  mediieval:  he  belongs  to  the  Beformation  circle  of 
thinkers.  Luther,  Calvin,  and  Colet,  whatever  else  separates 
them,  have  this  one  deeply  important  thought  in  common. 
Further,  Colet  discarded  the  mediieval  conception  of  a 
mechanical  inspiration  of  the  text  of  Scripture,  in  this  also 
agreeing  with  Luther  and  Calvin.  The  inspiration  of  the 
Huly  Scriptures  was  something  mysterious  to  him.  "  The 
Spirit  seemed  to  him  by  reason  of  its  majesty  to  have  a 
peculiar  method  of  its  own,  singularly,  absolutely  free, 
blowing  where  it  lists,  making  prophets  of  whom  it  will, 
yet  so  that  the  spirit  of  the  prophets  is  subject  to  the 
prophets."  * 

Colet  saw  clearly,  and  denounced  the  abounding  evils 
which  were  ruining  the  Church  of  his  day.  The  Convoca- 
tion of  the  English  Church  never  listened  to  a  bolder 

■  Seebolim,  The  Oxford  JU/ormm :  John  Coltl,  Eranmu.  and  Thomat 
More  ;  beiitg  a  hUUrry  qf  their  ftllw-work,  2nd  ed.  p.  125  (London,  1868). 
Mr.  9«ebohm  uema  to  think  that  the  Befonnera  clung  to  the  medicevil 
oonc«ption  of  the  isHpiration  of  Scripture.  Calvin  held  the  same  ideas  as 
Colet,  and  eipressod  them  in  the  aaine  way.  Cf.  his  comments  on  Matt, 
xxvii.  9:  "Quomodo  Hiereniiie  nomen  obrapeerit,  me  nosdre  fateor,  no; 
anxit  laboro :  certe  Hteremii?  nomen  trrart  positum  esse  pro  Zocharia,  res 
ijiss  OHlendit"  ;  and  his  comnitut  on  Acts  vii.  16  :  "quare  hie  locus  eorri- 
gendus  est." 
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aermon  than  that  preached  to  them  hy  the  Dean  of  St 
Paul's  in  1 5 1 2 — the  eame  year  that  Luther  addrened  an 
assembly  of  clet^  at  Leitzkau.  The  two  addressee  should 
be  compared.  The  same  fundamental  thought  is  oontcuned 
in  both — that  every  true  reformation  must  begin  with  the 
individual  man.  Colet  declared  that  reform  must  be^n 
with  the  bishops,  and  that  once  b^un  it  would  spread  to 
the  clergy  and  thence  to  the  laity ;  "  for  the  body  follows 
the  soul ;  and  as  bib  the  rulers  in  a  State,  such  will  the 
people  b&"  He  ui^ed  that  what  was  wanted  was  the  en- 
forcement of  ecclesiastical  laws  which  were  already  in 
existence.  Ignorant  and  wicked  men  were  admitted  to 
holy  orders,  and  there  were  laws  prohibiting  this.  Simony 
was  creeping  "  like  a  cancer  through  the  minds  of  priests, 
BO  that  most  are  not  ashamed  in  these  days  to  get  for 
themselves  great  dignities  by  petitions  and  suits  at  court, 
rewards  and  promises " ;  and  yet  strict  laws  t^inst  the 
evil  were  in  sxistenca  He  proceeded  to  enumerate  the 
other  fl^rant  abuses — the  non-residence  of  clergy,  the 
worldly  pursuits  and  indulgences  of  the  clergy ;  the  scan- 
dals and  vices  of  the  ecclesiastical  law-courts ;  the  infre- 
qency  of  provincial  councils  to  discuss  and  remedy  existing 
evils;  the  wasting  of  the  patrimony  of  the  Church  on 
sumptuous  buildings,  on  banquets,  on  enriching  kinsfolk,  or 
on  keeping  hounds.  The  Church  had  laws  against  all  these 
abuses,  but  they  were  not  enforced,  and  could  not  be  until 
the  bishops  amended  their  ways.  His  scheme  of  reform 
was  to  put  in  operation  the  existing  regulations  of  Canon 
Law.  "  The  diseases  which  are  now  in  the  Church  were 
the  same  in  former  ^es,  and  there  is  no  evil  for  which 
tl)e  holy  fathers  did  not  provide  excellent  remedies ;  there 
are  no  crimes  in  prohibition  of  which  there  are  not  laws 
in  the  body  of  Canon  Law."  Such  was  bis  definite  idea 
of  reform  in  this  famous  Convocation  sermon. 

But  he  had  wider  views.  He  desired  the  diffusion  of 
a  sound  Christian  education,  and  did  the  best  tliat  coukl 
be  done  by  one  man  to  promote  it,  liy  spending  bis  private 
fortune  in  founding  St.  Paul's  school,  which  he  character- 
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jstieally  left  in  charge  of  a  body  of  laymen.  He  longed  to 
Bee  a  '^deepread  preaching  in  the  vernacular,  and  believed 
that  the  biBhope  should  show  au  example  in  this  clerical 
duty.  It  is  probable  that  he  wished  the  whole  service  to 
be  in  the  vernacular,  for  it  was  made  a  charge  against  him 
that  he  taught  his  congregation  to  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer 
in  English.  Besides,  he  had  clearly  grasped  the  thought, 
too  often  forgotten  by  theologians  of  all  schools,  that  the 
spiritual  facta  and  forces  which  lie  at  the  roots  of  the 
Christian  life  are  one  thiug,  and  the  intellectual  conceptions 
which  men  make  to  explain  these  facts  a^A  forces  are 
another,  and  a  much  less  important  thing;  that  men  are 
able  to  be  Christians  and  to  live  the  Christian  life  because 
of  the  former  and  not  because  of  the  latter.  He  saw  that, 
while  dogma  has  its  place,  it  is  at  best  the  alliance  of  an 
immortal  with  a  mortal,  the  union  between  that  which  is 
unchangeably  divine  and  the  fashions  of  human  thought 
which  change  from  one  age  to  another.  For  this  reaaoD 
he  thought  little  of  the  Scholastic  Theology  of  his  days,  with 
its  forty-three  propositions  about  the  nature  of  God  and  its 
forty-five  about  the  nature  of  man  before  and  after  the 
Fall,  each  of  which  had  to  be  assented  to  at  the  risk  of  a 
charge  of  heresy.  "  Why  do  you  extol  to  me  such  a  man 
as  Aquinas  ?  If  he  had  not  been  ao  very  arrogant,  indeed, 
be  would  not  surely  ao  rashly  and  proudly  have  taken 
upon  himself  to  define  all  things.  And  unless  bis  spirit 
had  been  somewhat  worldly,  be  would  not  aurely  have 
corrupted  the  whole  teaching  of  Christ  by  mixing  it  with 
his  profane  philosophy."  The  Scholastic  Theology  might 
have  been  scientific  in  the  thirteenth  century,  but  the 
"  scientific  "  is  the  human  and  changing  element  in  dogma, 
and  the  old  theology  had  become  clearly  unscientific  in  the 
sixteenth.  Therefore  he  was  accustomed  to  advise  young 
theological  students  to  keep  to  the  Bible  and  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  and  let  divines,  if  they  liked,  dispute  about  the  rest ; 
and  he  taught  Erasmus  to  look  askauce  at  Luther's  recon- 
struction of  the  Auguatinian  theology. 

But  no  thinking  man,  however  he  may  flout  at  philo- 
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sophy  and  dogma,  can  do  without  either ;  and  C!olet  was 
no  exception  to  the  general  rule.  He  has  placed  on  record 
his  detestation  of  Aquinas  and  his  dishke  of  Augustine, 
and  we  may  perhaps  see  in  this  a  lack  of  sympathy  with 
a  prominent  characteristic  of  the  theology  of  Latin  Chris- 
tianity from  Tertullian  to  Aquinas  and  Occam,  to  say 
nothing  of  developments  since  the  Beformation.  The  great 
men  who  built  up  the  Western  Church  were  almost  all 
trained  Soman  lawyers.  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Augustine, 
Gregory  the  Great  (whose  writings  form  the  bridge  between 
the  Latin  Fathers  and  the  Schoolmen)  were  all  men  whose 
early  training  had  been  that  of  a  Boman  lawyer, — a  train- 
ing which  moulded  and  shaped  all  their  thinking,  whether 
theological  or  ecclesiastical  They  instinctively  r^arded 
all  questions  as  a  great  Boman  lawyer  would.  They  had 
the  lawyer's  craving  for  exact  definitions.  They  had  the 
lawyer's  idea  that  the  primary  duty  laid  upon  them  was 
to  enforce  obedience  to  authority,  whether  that  authority 
expressed  itself  in  external  institutions  or  in  the  precise 
definitions  of  the  correct  ways  of  thinking  about  spiritual 
truths.  No  branch  of  Western  Christendom  has  been  able 
to  free  itself  from  the  spell  cast  upon  it  by  these  Boman 
lawyers  of  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  Church. 

If  the  ideas  of  Christian  Boman  lawyers,  filtering 
slowly  down  through  the  centuries,  had  made  the  Bishops 
of  Bome  dream  that  they  were  the  successors  of  Augustus, 
at  once  Emperor  and  Fontifex  Maximus,  master  of  the 
bodies  and  of  the  souls  of  mankind,  they  had  also  inspired 
the  theologians  of  the  Mediaeval  Church  with  the  concep- 
tion of  an  intellectual  imperialism,  where  a  system  of 
Christian  thought,  expressed  with  legal  precision,  could 
bind  into  a  comprehensive  unity  the  active  intelligence  of 
mankind.  Dogmas  thus  expressed  can  become  the  instru- 
ments of  a  tyranny  much  more  penetrating  than  that  of 
an  institution,  and  so  Colet  found.  In  his  revolt  he  turned 
from  the  Latins  to  the  Greeks,  and  to  that  thinker  who 
was  furthest  removed  from  the  legal  precision  of  statement 
which  was  characteristic  of  Western  theology. 
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it  is  probable  that  bis  intercourse  with  the  Christian 
Humanists  of  Italy,  and  his  introduction  to  Platonists  and 
to  Keo^Platonism,  made  him  turn  to  the  writings  of  the 
pseudo-Dionysius ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  believed  at 
first  that  the  author  of  these  quaint  mystical  tracts  was 
the  Dionysius  who  was  one  of  the  converts  of  St.  Paul  at 
Athens,  and  that  these  writings  embodied  much  of  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Apostle  to  the  GentQes,  and  took  the  reader  back 
to  the  first  generation  of  the  Christian  Church.  After  he 
had  learned  from  Grocyn  that  the  author  of  the  Celestial 
and  the  Terrestriai  Hierarchies  could  not  have  been  the 
convert  of  St.  Paul,  and  that  the  writings  could  not  be 
earlier  than  the  sixth  century,  he  still  regarded  them  as 
evidence  of  the  way  in  which  a  Christian  philosopher  could 
express  the  thoughts  which  were  current  in  Christianity 
one  thousand  years  before  Colet's  time.  The  writings 
could  be  used  as  a  touchstone  to  test  usages  and  opinions 
prevalent  at  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages,  when  men  were 
still  subject  to  the  domination  of  the  Scholastic  Theology, 
and  as  justification  for  rejecting  them. 

They  taught  him  two  things  which  he  was  very  willing 
to  learn :  that  the  human  mind,  however  it  may  be  able 
to  feel  after  God,  can  never  comprehend  Him,  nor  imprison 
His  character  and  attributes  in  propositions — ^stereotyped 
aspects  of  thoughts — which  can  be  fitted  into  syllogisms ; 
and  that  such  things  as  hierarchy  and  sacraments  are  to 
be  prized  not  because  they  are  in  themselves  the  active 
sources  and  centres  of  mysterious  powers,  but  because  they 
faintly  symbolise  the  spiritual  forces  by  which  God  works 
for  the  salvation  of  His  people.  Colet  applied  to  the 
study  of  the  writings  of  the  pseudo-Dionysius  a  mind 
saturated  with  simple  Christian  truth  gained  from  a  study 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  especially  of  the  Epistles  of 
St  Paul;  and  the  very  luxuriance  of  imagination  and 
bewildering  confusion  of  symbolism  in  these  writings,  their 
elusiveness  as  opposed  to  the  precision  of  Thomas  Aquinas 
or  of  John  Duns  the  Scot,  enabled  him  the  more  easily  to 
find  in  them  the  germs  of  his  own  more  definite  opinions. 
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When  one  studies  the  abstracts  of  the  ffierarehies^ — which 
Colet  wrote  out  from  memory — with  the  actual  text  of  the 
books  themselves,  it  is  scarcely  surprising  to  find  how  much 
there  is  of  Colet  and  how  little  of  Dionysiua' 

While  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  Colet,  and  the 
Christian  Humanists  who  agreed  with  him,  would  have 
welcomed  the  principles  of  a  Beformation  yet  to  come,  it 
can  be  affirmed  that  he  held  the  same  views  on  two  very 
important  points.  He  did  not  believe  in  a  priesthood  in 
the  mediaeval  nor  in  the  modem  Boman  sense  of  the  word, 
and  his  theory  of  the  efficacy  and  meaning  of  the  sacra- 
ments of  the  Christian  Church  was  essentially  Protestant. 

According  to  Colet,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  media- 
torial priesthood  whose  essential  function  it  was  to  approach 
God  on  men's  behalf  and  present  their  offerings  to  Him. 
The  duty  of  the  Christian  priesthood  was  ministerial ;  it 
was  to  declare  the  love  and  mercy  of  God  to  their  fellow- 
men,  and  to  strive  for  the  purification,  illumination,  and 
salvation  of  mankind  by  constant  preaching  of  the  truth 
and  diffusion  of  gospel  light,  even  as  Christ  strove.  He 
did  not  believe  that  priests  had  received  from  God  the 
power  of  absolving  from  sins.  ''  It  must  be  heedfully 
remarked,"  he  says,  ''  lest  bishops  be  presumptuous,  that 
it  is  not  the  part  of  men  to  loose  the  bonds  of  sins ;  nor 
does  the  power  belong  to  them  of  loosing  or  binding  any- 
thing,"— the  truth  Luther  set  forth  in  his  Theses  against 
Indulgences. 

^  Colet's  abstracts  of  the  Celestial  and  of  the  Terrestrial  Hierarchies  have 
been  published  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Lupton  (London,  1869),  from  the  MS.  at 
St.  Paul's  School.  Mr.  Lupton  has  also  published  Colet's  treatise  On  the 
SaerametUs  of  the  Church  (London,  1867).  The  best  edition  of  the  works  of 
the  pseudo-Dionysius  is  that  of  Balthasar  Cordeiius,  S.J.,  published  at 
Venice  in  1755.  The  actual  writings  of  the  pseudo-Dionysius  are  not 
extensive ;  the  editor  has  added  translations,  notes,  scholia,  commentaries, 
etc. ,  and  his  folio  edition  contains  more  than  one  thousand  pages. 

'  "  The  radical  conception  is  most  often  due  to  Dionysius ;  the  passages 
represent  the  effervescence  produced  by  the  Dionysian  conceptions  in 
Colet's  mind.  .  .  .  The  fire  was  indeed  very  much  Colet's.  I  find  passages 
which  bum  in  Colet's  abstract,  freeze  in  the  original." — Seebohm,  The 
Oaford  B/sformerSf  p.  76  (2nd  ed.,  London,  1869).  My  knowledge  of  Colet's 
sermons  comes  from  the  extracts  in  Mr.  Seebohm  *s  work. 
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Colet  is  even  more  decided  in  his  repudiation  of 
the  sacramental  theories  of  the  mediseval  Church.  The 
Eucharist  is  not  a  sacrifice,  but  a  commemoration  of  the 
death  of  our  Lord,  and  a  symbol  of  the  union  and  com- 
munion which  believers  have  with  Him,  and  with  their 
fellow-men  through  Him.  Baptism  is  a  ceremony  which 
symbolises  the  believer's  change  of  heart  and  his  vow  of 
service  to  his  Master,  and  signifies  "  the  more  excellent 
baptism  of  the  inner  man";  and  the  duty  of  sponsors 
is  to  train  children  in  the  knowledge  and  fear  of 
God.1 

We  are  told  that  the  Lollards  delighted  in  Colet's 
preaching ;  that  they  advised  each  other  to  go  to  hear 
him ;  and  that  attendance  at  the  Dean's  sermons  was 
actually  made  a  charge  against  them.  Colet  was  no  Lol- 
lard himself;  indeed,  he  seems  to  have  once  sat  among 
ecclesiastical  judges  who  condemned  Lollards  to  death;* 
but  the  preacher  who  taught  that  tithes  were  voluntary 
ofiTerings,  who  denounced  the  evil  lives  of  the  monks  and 
the  secular  clergy ;  who  hated  war,  and  did  not  scruple  to 
say  so ;  whose  sermons  were  full  of  simple  Bible  instruction, 
must  have  recalled  many  memories  of  the  old  Lollard 
doctrines.  For  Lollardy  had  never  died  out  in  England : 
it  waa  active  in  Colet's  days,  leavening  the  country  for  the 
Seformation  which  was  to  come. 

Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  in  measuring  the  influence 
of  Colet  on  the  coming  Beformation,  that  Latimer  was  a 
friend  of  his,  that  William  Tyndale  was  one  of  his  favourite 
pupils,  and  that  he  persuaded  ^Erasmus  to  turn  from  purely 
classical  studies  to  edit  the  New  Testament  and  the  early 
Christian  Fathers. 

^  Gf.  Mr.  Lupton's  translation  of  the  Ecelesiastieal  Hierarchies,  o.  ii.  If 
it  be  permissible  to  adduce  evidence  from  the  Utopia  of  Sir  Thomas  More, 
the  anti-sacerdotal  views  of  the  Oxford  Keformers  went  much  further.  In 
Utopia  confession  was  made  to  the  bead  of  the  family  and  not  to  the 
priests ;  women  could  be  priests ;  divorce  from  bed  and  board  was  per- 
mitted. Cf.  the  Temple  Classics  edition,  p.  116  (divorce),  p.  148  (women- 
priests),  p.  152  (confession). 

*  Seebohm,  The  Oxford  JU/ormers,  p.  221  (2nd  ed.  1869). 
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§  3.  Erasmus. 

Erasmus,  as  has  often  been  said,  was  a  ''  man  by  bim« 
self";  yet  he  may  be  regarded  as  representing  one,  and 
perhaps  the  most  frequent,  type  of  Christian  Humanism. 
His  character  will  always  be  matter  of  controversy ;  and 
his  motives  may,  without  unfairness,  be  represented  in  an 
unfavourable  light, — a ''great  scholar  but  a  petty-minded 
man,"  is  a  verdict  for  which  there  is  abundant  evidence. 
Such  was  the  final  judgment  of  his  contemporaries,  mainly 
because  he  refused  to  take  a  definite  side  in  the  age  when 
the  greatest  controversy  which  has  convulsed  Western 
Europe  since  the  downfall  of  the  old  Empire  seemed  to 
call  on  every  man  to  range  himself  with  one  party  or 
other.  Our  modem  judgment  must  rest  on  a  different 
basis.  In  calmer  days,  when  the  din  of  battle  has 
almost  died  away,  it  is  possible  to  recognise  that  to  refuse 
to  be  a  partisan  may  indicate  greatness  instead  of  littleness 
of  soul,  a  keener  vision,  and  a  calmer  courage.  We  cannot 
judge  the  man  as  hastily  as  his  contemporaries  did.  Still 
there  is  evidence  enough  and  to  spare  to  back  their  verdict. 
Every  biographer  has  admitted  that  it  is  hopeless  to  look 
for  truth  in  his  voluminous  correspondence.  His  feelings, 
hopes,  intentions,  and  actual  circumstances  are  described  to 
different  correspondents  at  the  same  time  in  utterly  different 
ways.  He  was  always  writing  for  effect,  and  often  for 
effect  of  a  rather  sordid  kind.  He  seldom  gave  a  definite 
opinion  on  any  important  question  without  attempting  to 
qualify  it  in  such  a  manner  that  he  might  be  able,  if  need 
arose,  to  deny  that  he  had  given  it  No  man  knew  better 
how  to  use  "  if  "  and  "  but "  so  as  to  shelter  himself  from  all 
responsibility.  He  had  the  ingenuity  of  the  cuttle-fish  to 
conceal  himself  and  his  real  opinions,  and  it  was  commonly 
used  to  protect  his  own  skin.  All  this  may  be  admitted ; 
it  can  scarcely  be  denied. 

Yet  from  his  first  visit  to  England  (1498)  down  to  his 
practical  refusal  of  a  Cardinars  Hat  from  Pope  Adrian  vi., 
on  condition  that  be  would  reside  at  Bouie  £uid  assist  in 
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fighting  the  Beformation,  Erasmus  had  his  own  conception 
of  what  a  reformation  of  Christianity  really  meant^  and 
what  share  in  it  it  was  possible  for  him  to  taka  It  must 
be  admitted  that  he  held  to  this  idea  and  kept  to  the  path 
he  had  marked  out  for  himself  with  a  tenacity  of  purpose 
which  did  him  honour.  It  was  by  no  means  always 
that  of  personal  safety,  still  less  the  road  to  personal 
aggrandisement.  It  led  him  in  the  end  where  he  had 
never  expected  to  stand.  It  made  him  a  man  despised 
by  both  sides  in  the  great  controversy ;  it  left  him  abso- 
lutely alone,  friendless,  and  without  influenca  He  fre- 
quently used  very  contemptible  means  to  ward  off  attempts 
to  make  him  diverge  to  the  right  or  left ;  he  abandoned 
many  of  his  earlier  principles,  or  so  modified  them  that 
they  were  no  longer  recognisabla  But  he  was  always  true 
to  his  own  idea  of  a  reformation  and  of  his  life-work  as  a 
reformer. 

Erasmus  was  firmly  convinced  that  Christianity  was 
above  all  things  something  practical.  It  had  to  do  with 
the  ordinary  life  of  mankind.  It  meant  love,  humility, 
purity,  reverence, — every  virtue  which  the  Saviour  had 
made  manifest  in  His  life  on  earth.  This  early ''  Christian 
philosophy  "  had  been  buried  out  of  sight  under  a  Scholastic 
Theology  full  of  sophistical  subtleties,  and  had  been  lost  in 
the  mingled  Judaism  and  Paganism  of  the  popular  rehgious 
life,  with  its  weary  ceremonies  and  barbarous  usage&  A 
true  reformation,  he  believed,  was  the  moral  renovation  of 
mankind,  and  the  one  need  of  the  age  was  to  return  to 
that  earlier  purer  religion  based  on  a  real  inward  reverence 
for  and  imitation  of  Christ.  The  man  of  letters,  like  him- 
self, he  conceived  could  play  thie  part  of  a  reformer,  and 
that  manfully,  in  two  ways.  He  could  try,  by  the  use  of 
wit  and  satire,  to  make  contemptible  the  follies  of  the 
Schoolmen  and  the  vulgar  travesty  of  religion  which  was  in 
vogue  among  the  i)eople.  He  could  also  bring  before  the 
eyes  of  all  men  that  earlier  and  purer  religion  which  was 
true  Christianity.  He  could  edit  the  New  Testament,  and 
enable  men  to  read  the  very  words  which  Jesus  spoke  and 
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Paul  preached,  make  them  see  the  deeds  of  Jesus  and  bear 
the  apostolio  explanations  of  their  meaning.  He  could 
say: 

"  Only  be  teachable,  and  you  have  already  made  much 
way  in  this  (the  Christian)  Philosophy.  It  supplies  a  spirit 
for  a  teacher,  imparted  to  none  more  readily  than  to  the 
simple-minded.  Other  philosophies,  by  the  very  difficulty 
of  their  precepts,  are  removed  out  of  the  ranee  of  most 
minds.  No  age,  no  sex,  no  condition  of  life  is  exduded  from 
this.  The  sun  itself  is  not  more  common  and  open  to  all 
than  the  teaching  of  Christ.  For  I  utterly  dissent  from 
those  who  are  unwilling  that  the  Sacred  Scriptures  should  be 
read  by  the  unlearned  translated  into  their  vulgar  tongue, 
as  though  Christ  had  taught  such  subtleties  that  they  can 
scarcely  be  understood  even  by  a  few  theologians,  or  as 
though  the  strength  of  the  Christian  religion  consisted  in 
men's  ignorance  of  it.  The  mysteries  of  kings  it  may  be 
safer  to  conceal,  but  Christ  wished  His  mysteries  to  be 
published  as  openly  as  possible.  I  wish  that  even  the 
weakest  woman  should  read  the  Gospel — should  read  the 
Epistles  of  Paul.  And  I  wish  these  were  translated  into  all 
languages,  so  that  they  might  be  read  and  understood,  not 
only  by  Scots  and  Irishmen,  but  also  by  Turks  and  Saracens. 
To  make  them  understood  is  surely  the  first  step.  It  may 
be  that  they  might  be  ridiculed  by  many,  but  some  would 
take  them  to  heart.  I  lon^  that  the  husbandman  should 
sing  portions  of  them  to  hmiself  as  he  follows  the  plough, 
that  the  weaver  should  hum  them  to  the  tune  of  his  shuttle, 
that  the  traveller  should  beguile  with  their  stories  the 
tedium  of  his  journey."^ 

The  scholar  who  became  a  reformer  could  further  make 
plain,  by  editing  and  publishing  the  writings  of  the  earlier 
Christian  Fathers,  what  the  oldest  Christian  Theology  had 
been  before  the  Schoolmen  spoiled  it. 

The  conception  that  a  reformation  of  Christianity  was 
mainly  a  renovation  of  morals,  enabled  the  Christian 
Humanist  to  keep  true  to  the  Benaissance  idea  that  the 
writers  of  classical  antiquity  were  to  be  used  to  aid  the 
work  of  ameliorating  the  lot  of  mankind.  The  Florentine 
circle  spoke  of  the  inspiration  of  Homer,  of  Plato,  and  of 

*  Erasmus,  C%>«na  Omnia  (Leyden,  1703-1706),  v.  140. 
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Cicero,  and  saw  them  labouring  as  our  Lord  had  done  to 
teach  men  how  to  live  better  lives.  Pico  and  Beuchlin 
had  gone  further  afield,  and  had  found  illuminating  anti- 
cipations of  Christianity,  in  this  sense  and  in  others,  among 
the  Hebrews,  the  Egyptians,  and  perhaps  the  Brahmins. 
Erasmus  was  too  clear-sighted  to  be  drawn  into  any 
alliance  with  Oriental  mysticism  or  cabalistic  speculations ; 
but  he  insisted  on  the  aid  which  would  come  from  the 
Christian  reformer  making  full  use  of  the  ethical  teaching 
of  the  wise  men  of  Greece  and  Bome  in  his  attempt  to 
produce  a  moral  renovation  in  the  lives  of  his  fellows. 
Socrates  and  Cicero,  each  in  his  own  day  and  within  his 
own  sphere,  had  striven  for  the  same  moral  renovation 
that  Christianity  promised,  and,  in  this  sense  at  least,  might 
be  called  Christians  before  Christ.  So  persuaded  was 
Erasmus  of  their  affinity  with  the  true  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity, that  he  declared  that  Cicero  had  as  much  right  to  a 
high  place  in  heaven  as  many  a  Christian  saint,  and  that 
when  he  thought  of  the  Athenian  martyr  he  could  scarcely 
refrain  from  saying,  Sancte  Socrates,  Ora  pro  nobis. 

It  must  be  remembered  also  tliat  Erasmus  had  a 
genuine  and  noble  horror  of  war,  which  was  by  no  means 
the  mere  shrinking  of  a  man  whose  nerves  were  always 
quivering.  He  preached  peace  as  boldly  and  in  as  dis- 
interested a  fashion  as  did  his  friend  John  Colet.  He 
could  not  bear  the  thought  of  a  religious  war.  This  must 
not  be  forgotten  in  any  estimate  of  his  conduct  and  of  his 
relation  to  the  Beformation.  No  man,  not  even  Luther, 
scattered  the  seeds  of  revolution  with  a  more  reckless  hand, 
and  yet  a  thorough  and  steadfast  dislike  to  all  movements 
which  could  be  called  revolutionary  was  one  of  the  moat 
abiding  elements  in  his  character.  He  hated  what  he 
called  the  "  tumult."  He  had  an  honest  belief  that  all 
public  evils  in  State  and  Church  must  be  endured  until 
they  dissolve  away  quietly  under  the  influence  of  sarcasm 
and  common  sense,  or  until  they  are  removed  by  the  action 
of  the  responsible  authorities.  He  was  clear-sighted 
enough   to  see  that  an  open  and  avowed  attack  on  the 
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papal  supreinacy,  or  on  any  of  the  more  cherished  doctrines 
and  usages  of  the  mediseval  Church,  must  end  in  strife  and 
in  bloodshed,  and  he  therefore  honestly  believed  that  no 
such  attack  ought  to  be  made. 

When  all  these  things  are  kept  in  view,  it  is  possible 
to  see  what  conception  Erasmus  had  about  his  work  as  a 
reformer,  with  its  possibilities  and  its  limitations  He 
adhered  to  it  tenaciously  all  his  Ufa  He  held  it  in  the 
days  of  his  earlier  comparative  obscurity.  He  maintained 
it  when  he  had  been  enthroned  as  the  prince  of  the  realm 
of  learning.  He  clung  to  it  in  his  discredited  old  age. 
No  one  can  justify  the  means  he  sometimes  took  to  prevent 
being  drawn  from  the  path  he  had  marked  out  for  himself ; 
but  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  the  man  who,  through 
good  report  and  evil,  stuck  resolutely  to  his  view  of  what  a 
reformation  ought  to  be,  and  what  were  the  functions  of  a 
man  of  letters  who  felt  himself  called  to  be  a  reformer. 
Had  Luther  been  gifted  with  that  keen  sense  of  prevision 
with  which  Erasmus  waa  so  fatally  endowed,  would  he  have 
stood  forward  to  attack  Indulgences  in  the  way  he  did  ? 
It  is  probable  that  it  would  have  made  no  difference  in  his 
action ;  but  he  did  not  think  so  himself.  He  said  once, 
"  No  good  work  comes  about  by  our  own  wisdom ;  it 
begins  in  dire  necessity.  I  was  forced  into  mine ;  but  had 
I  known  then  what  I  know  now,  ten  wild  horses  would  not 
have  drawn  me  into  it."  The  man  who  leads  a  great 
movement  of  reform  may  see  the  distant,  but  has  seldom  a 
clear  vision  of  the  nearer  future.  He  is  one  who  feels  the 
slow  pressure  of  an  imperious  spiritual  power,  who  is  con- 
tent with  one  step  at  a  time,  and  who  does  not  ask  to  see 
the  whole  path  stretching  out  before  him. 

Erasmus  lost  both  his  parents  while  he  was  a  child, 
and  never  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  home  training.  He 
was  driven  by  deceit  or  by  self-deception  into  a  monastery 
when  he  was  a  lad.  He  escaped  from  the  clutches  of  the 
monastic  life  when  he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  broken  in 
health,  and  having  learned  to  know  human  nature  on  its 
bad  side  and  to  trade  on  that  knowledge.      He  was  one  of 
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the  loneliest  of  mortalB,  &iid  troeted  in  no  one  bat  himself. 
With  one  great  exception,  he  had  no  friendship  which  1^ 
an  enduring  influence  on  Ub  character.  From  childhood 
he  taught  himself  in  his  own  way ;  when  he  grew  to  man- 
hood he  planned  and  schemed  for  himself ;  he  steadfastly 
refused  to  be  drawn  into  any  kind  of  work  which  be  did 
not  like  for  its  own  sake ;  he  persistently  shunned  every 
entanglement  which  might  have  controlled  hie  action  or 
weighted  Tiim  with  any  responsibility.  He  stands  almost 
alone  among  the  Humanists  in  this.  All  the  others  were 
ofGcials,  or  professors,  or  private  teachers,  or  jurists,  or 
eccleaiastics.  Erasmus  was  nothing,  and  would  be  nothing, 
bat  a  simple  man  of  letters. 

Holbein  has  painted  him  so  often  that  his  features 
are  familiar.  Every  line  of  the  clearly  cut  face  suggeets 
demure  sarcasm — the  thin  lips  closely  pressed  together,  the 
half-oloaed  eyelids,  and  the  keen  glance  of  the  scarcely 
seen  blue  eyes.  The  head  ie  intellectoal,  but  there  is 
nothing  masculine  about  the  portrait — nothing  su^esting 
the  masaivenesB  of  the  learned  burgher  Pirkheimer;  or 
the  jovial  strength  of  the  Humanist  landskneeht  Eobanna 
HesBUH ;  or  the  lean  wolf-like  tenacity  of  Hutten,  the 
descendant  of  robber-knighte ;  or  the  steadfast  homely 
course  of  Martin  Luther.  The  dainty  hands,  which 
Holbein  drew  bo  often,  and  the  general  primness  of  hui 
appearance,  suggest  a  descent  from  a  long  line  of  maiden  l^ 
aunts.  The  keen  intelligence  was  enclosed  in  a  sickly 
body,  whose  frailty  made  continuous  demands  on  the  soul  it 
imprisoned.  It  needed  warm  rooms  with  stoves  that  sent 
forth  no  smell,  the  best  wines,  an  easy-going  horse,  and  a 
deft  servant ;  and  to  procure  all  these  comforts  Erasmus 
wrote  the  sturdiest  of  b^;ging  letters  and  stooped  to  all 
kinds  of  flatterie& 

The  visit  which  Erasmus  paid  to  England  in  1498  was 
the  turning-point  in  hiB  hfe.  He  found  himself,  for  the 
6rat  time,  among  men  who  were  his  equals  in  learning  and 
his  superiors  in  many  things.  "  When  I  listen  to  my  friend 
Colet,"  he  says,  "it  seems  to  me  like  listening  to  Plato 
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himself.  Who  does  not  marvel  at  the  complete  mastery 
of  the  sciences  in  Grocjn  ?  What  could  be  keener,  more 
profound,  and  more  searching  than  the  judgment  of  Linacre  ? 
Has  Nature  ever  made  a  more  gentle,  a  sweeter,  or  a  happier 
disposition  than  Thomas  More's  ? "  He  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  men  as  full  of  the  New  Learning  as  he  was  himself, 
who  hated  the  Scotist  theology  more  bitterly  than  he  did, 
and  who  nevertheless  believed  in  a  pure,  simple  Christian 
philosophy,  and  were  earnest  Christians.  They  urged  him 
to  join  them  in  their  work,  and  we  can  trace  in  the 
correspondence  of  Erasmus  the  growing  influence  of  Colet 
The  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  made  Erasmus  the  decidedly 
Christian  Humanist  he  became,  and  impressed  on  him  that 
conception  of  a  reformation  which,  leaving  external  things 
very  much  as  they  were,  undertook  a  renovation  of  morals. 
He  never  lost  the  impress  of  Colet's  stamp. 

It  would  appear  from  one  of  Erasmus'  letters  that  Colet 
urged  him  to  write  commentaries  on  some  portions  of  the 
New  Testament ;  but  Erasmus  would  only  work  in  his  own 
way ;  and  it  is  probable  that  his  thoughts  were  soon  turned 
to  preparing  an  edition  of  the  New  Testament  in  Greek. 
The  task  was  long  brooded  over ;  and  he  had  to  perfect 
himself  in  his  knowledge  of  the  language. 

This  determination  to  undertake  no  work  for  which  he 
was  not  supreipely  fitted,  together  with  his  powers  of 
application  and  acquisition,  gave  Erasmus  the  reputation 
of  being  a  strong  man.  He  was  seen  to  be  unlike  any  other 
Humanist,  whether  Italian  or  German.  He  had  no  desire 
merely  to  reproduce  the  antique,  or  to  confine  himself 
within  the  narrow  circle  in  which  the  "Poets"  of  the 
Benaissance  worked.  He  put  ancient  culture  to  modem 
uses.  Erasmus  was  no  arm-chair  student  He  was  one 
of  the  keenest  observers  of  everything  human — the  Lucian 
or  the  Voltaire  of  the  sixteenth  century.  From  under  his 
half-closed  eyelids  his  quick  glance  seized  and  retained 
the  salient  characteristics  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men 
and  women.  He  described  theologians,  jurists  and  philo- 
sophers, monks  and  parish  priests,  merchants  and  soldiers. 
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husbands  and  wives,  women  good  and  bad^  dancers  and 
diners,  pilgrims,  pardon-sellers,  and  keepers  of  relics ;  the 
peasant  in  the  field,  the  artisan  in  the  workshop,  and  th6 
vagrant  on  the  highway.  He  had  studied  all,  and  could 
describe  them  with  a  few  deft  phrases,  as  incisive  as 
Diirer's  strokes,  with  an  almost  perfect  style,  and  with  easy 
sarcasnL 

This  application  of  the  New  Learning  to  portray  the 
common  life,  combined  with  his  profound  learning,  made 
Erasmus  the  idol  of  the  young  German  Humanista  They 
said  that  he  was  more  than  mortal,  that  his  judgment  was 
infallible,  and  that  his  work  was  perfect  They  made 
pilgrimages  to  visit  hinL  An  interview  was  an  event  to 
be  talked  about  for  years ;  a  letter,  a  precious  treasure  to  be 
bequeathed  as  an  heirloom.  Some  men  refused  to  render 
the  universal  homage  accorded  by  scholars  and  statesmen, 
by  princes  lay  and  clericaL  Luther  scented  Pelagian 
theology  in  his  annotations;  he  scorned  Erasmus'  wilful 
playing  with  truth ;  he  said  that  the  great  Humanist  was 
a  mocker  who  poured  ridicule  upon  everything,  even  on 
Christ  and  religion.  There  was  some  gi^ound  for  the 
charge.  His  sarcasm  was  not  confined  to  his  Praise 
of  Folly  or  to  his  Colloquies.  It  appears  in  almost  every- 
thing that  he  wrote — even  in  his  Paraphrases  of  the  New 
Testament 

That  such  a  man  should  have  felt  himself  called  upon 
to  be  a  reformer,  that  this  Saul  should  have  appeared 
among  the  prophets,  is  in  itself  testimony  that  he  lived 
during  a  great  religious  crisis,  and  that  the  religious 
question  was  the  most  important  one  in  his  days. 

The  principal  literary  works  of  Erasmus  meant  to 
serve  the  reformation  he  desired  to  see  are : — two  small 
books.  Enchiridion  militis  ehristiani  (A  Handbook  of  the 
Christian  Soldier^  or  A  Pocket  Dagger  for  the  Christian 
Soldier — it  may  be  translated  either  way),  first  printed  in 
1503,  and  Institutio  Prindpis  Christiani  (1518);  his 
Encomium  Morice  {Praise  of  Folly ,  1511);  his  edition  of 
the  New  Testament,  or  Novum  InstrumerUum  (1516),  with 
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prefacee   aod    psraphraaes ;    and    perhaps   many    of    the 
dialogues  in  his  CoUoqaia  (1519). 

Erasmus  himself  explains  that  in  the  £nckiridion  he 
wrote  to  counteract  the  vulgar  error  of  those  who  think 
that  religion  consists  in  ceremonies  and  in  more  than 
Jewish  observances,  while  they  neglect  what  really  helongs 
to  piety.  The  whole  aim  of  the  book  is  to'  assert  the 
individual  responsibility  of  man  to  God  apart  fi-om  any 
intermediate  human  agency.  Erasmus  ignores  as  com- 
pletely as  Luther  would  have  done  the  whole  medieval 
thought  of  the  mediatorial  function  of  the  Church  and  its 
priestly  order.  In  thia  respect  the  book  is  essentially 
ProEtetant  and  thoroughly  revolutionary.  It  asserts  in  so 
many  words  that  much  of  the  popular  religion  is  pure 


"  One  worships  a  certain  Bochus,  and  why  ?  because  he 
fancies  he  will  drive  away  the  pli^e  from  his  body. 
Another  mumbles  prayers  to  Barbara  or  Geoi^e,  lest  be  fall 
into  the  hands  of  nis  enemy.  This  man  fasts  to  ApoUonia 
to  prevent  the  toothache.  That  one  gazes  upon  an  inu^e  of 
the  divine  Job,  that  he  may  be  free  from  the  itch.  ...  In 
short,  whatever  our  fears  and  our  desires,  we  set  so  many 
gods  over  them,  and  these  are  different  in  different  nations. 
.  ,  .  This  is  not  far  removed  from  the  superstition  of  those 
who  used  to  vow  tithes  to  Hercules  in  order  to  get  rich,  or 
a  cock  to  .^Isculapius  to  recover  from  an  illness,  or  who  slew 
a  bull  to  Xeptune  for  a  favourable  voyage.  The  names  are 
changed,  but  the  object  is  the  sama" ' 

Id  speaking  of  the  monastic  life,  he  says : 

" '  Love,'  says  Paul, '  is  to  edify  your  neighbour,' .  .  .  and 
if  this  only  were  done,  nothing  could  be  more  joyous  or  more 
easy  than  the  life  of  the  '  religious ' ;  but  now  tliis  life  seems 

'  ErMmui,  Opera  Omnia  {LcyJrn.  1703-I706),  v.  28.  Tlie  san-iuiii  of 
Erumiu  finds  *ni|>l«  cull  firi  nut  ion  ia  KerUr'n  !>u  I'alruiiate  dtr  Iltiti-f  u 
(Ulm,  1905),  where  St.  Kix-1iii>,  with  fifty-uiiic  cuoilmnion  sainta,  is  slul.rl 
to  ba  ready  to  heur  the  |iiayvni  of  t Lose  who  dread  tliu  [ilagiie  ;  St.  Apolluuiu, 
with  cigliteeii  othi'Ts,  takea  specUl  i[it«iest  iu  all  who-  are  alHioted  uilh 
tootbkche ;  the  holy  Job,  with  thirleen  coin|«liious,  h  ready  In  cure  the 
itch  ;  and  St.  ItarbHm  with  St.  George  figiiri'  as  |>rolecton  agaiiist  a  violeut 
dwth  i  of.  pp.  2fl»-273,  41B-422,  '^18-21!l,  3^8-359. 
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gloomy,  full  of  Jewish  Buperstitions,  not  in  any  way  free 
from  the  vices  of  laymen  and  in  some  ways  more  corrupt. 
If  AuguBtine,  whom  they  boast  of  as  the  founder  of  their 
order,  came  to  life  again,  he  would  not  recognise  them ;  he 
would  exclaim  that  he  bad  never  approved  of  this  sort  of 
life,  but  had  organised  a  way  of  living  according  to  the  rule 
of  the  ApoBtles,  not  according  to  the  superstition  of  the 
Jews."  * 

The  more  one  studies  the  Praise  of  Folly,  the  more 
evident  it  becomes  that  Erasmus  did  not  intend  to  write 
a  satire  on  human  weakness  in  general :  the  book  is  the 
most  severe  attack  on  the  medieeval  Cburoh  that  had,  np 
to  that  time,  been  made ;  and  it  was  meant  to  be  so.  The 
author  wanders  from  his  main  theme  occasionally,  but 
always  to  return  to  the  insane  follies  of  the  religious  life 
sanctioned  by  the  highest  authorities  of  the  mediseval 
Ohurcb.  Popes,  bishops,  theoiopaua,  monks,  and  the 
ordinary  lay  Christians,  are  all  unmitigated  fools  in  their 
ordinary  religious  Ufa  The  style  is  vivid,  the  author  has 
seen  what  he  describes,  and  he  makes  his  readers  see  it 
alsa  .He  writes  with  a  mixture  of  light  mockery  and 
bitter  earnestneea  He  exposes  the  foolish  questions  of 
the  theologians ;  the  vices  and  temporal  ambitions  of  the 
Popes,  bishops,  and  monks ;  the  stupid  trust  in  festivals, 
pilgrimages,  indulgences,  and  relics.  The  theologians,  the 
author  says,  are  rather  dangerous  people  to  attack,  for  they 
come  down  on  one  with  their  six  hundred  conclusions  and 
command  him  to  recant,  and  if  he  does  not  they  declare 
him  a  heretic  forthwith.  The  problems  which  interest 
them  are : 

"Whether  there  was  any  instant  of  time  in  the  divine 
generation  ?  .  .  .  Could  God  have  taken  the  form  of  a 
woman,  a  devil,  an  ass,  a  gourd,  or  a  stone  1  How  the  gourd 
could  have  preached,  wrought  miracles,  hung  on  the  cross  ?"  * 

He  jeers  at  the  Popes  and  higher  ecclesiastics : 

"Those  supreme  PontifTs  who  stand  in  the  place  of 
Christ,  if  they  should  try  to  imitate  His  life,  that  is.  His 

•  Eraanus,  Opera  Omnia,  r.  86-33.  •  Jbid.  tv.  tt6. 
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poverty,  His  toil.  His  teaching,  His  cross,  and  His  scorn  of 
this  world  .  .  .  what  could  be  more  dreadful!  .  .  .  We 
ought  not  to  forget  that  such  a  mass  of  scribes,  copyists, 
notaries,  advocates,  secretaries,  mule-drivers,  grooms,  money- 
changers, procurers,  and  gayer  persons  yet  I  might  mention, 
did  I  not  respect  your  ears, — that  this  whole  swarm  which 
now  burdens — I  b^  your  pardon,  honours — the  Boman  See 
would  be  driven  to  starvation."^ 

As  for  the  monks : 

"The  greater  part  of  them  have  such  faith  in  their  cere- 
monies and  human  traditions,  that  they  think  one  heaven 
18  not  reward  enough  for  such  great  doings.  .  •  .  One  will 
show  his  belly  stuffed  with  every  kind  of  fish ;  another  will 
pour  out  a  hundred  bushels  of  psalms ;  another  will  count 
up  myriads  of  fasts,  and  make  up  for  them  all  again  by 
abnost  bursting  himself  at  a  single  dinner.  Another  will 
bring  forward  such  a  heap  of  ceremonies  that  seven  ships 
would  hardly  hold  them ;  another  boast  that  for  sixty  years 
he  has  never  touched  a  penny  except  with  double  gloves 
on  his  hands.  •  .  .  But  Christ  will  interrupt  their  endless 
bragging,  and  will  demand — ^'Whence  this  new  kind  of 
Judaism  ? ' 

"  They  do  all  things  by  rule,  by  a  kind  of  sacred  mathe- 
matics ;  as,  for  instance,  how  many  knots  their  shoes  must 
be  tied  with,  of  what  colour  everything  must  be,  what  variety 
in  their  garb,  of  what  material,  how  many  straws'-breadth  to 
their  girdle,  of  what  form  and  of  how  many  bushels'  capacity 
their  cowl,  how  many  fingers  broad  their  hair,  and  how 
many  hours  they  sleep.  .  .  ." ' 

He  ridicules  men  who  go  running  about  to  Bome,  Com- 
postella,  or  Jerusalem,  wasting  on  long  and  dangerous 
journeys  money  which  might  be  better  spent  in  feeding 
the  hungry  and  clothing  the  naked.  He  scoffs  at  those 
who  buy  Indulgences,  who  sweetly  flatter  themselves  with 
counterfeit  pardons,  and  who  have  measured  off  the  duration 
of  Purgatory  without  error,  as  if  by  a  water-clock,  into  ages, 
years,  months,  and  days,  like  the  multiplication  table.'  Is 
it  religion  to  believe  that  if  any  one  pays  a  penny  out  of 

'  Erumua,  Opera  Omnia,  iy.  481-484.  •  Jbid.  iy.  471-474. 

•  Ihid.  iy.  445. 
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what  he  has  stolen,  he  can  have  the  whole  slough  of  his 
life  cleaned  out  at  once,  and  all  his  perjuries,  lusts,  drunken- 
nesses, all  his  quarrels,  murders,  cheats,  treacheries,  false- 
hoods, bought  off  in  such  a  way  that  he  may  begin  over 
"Itgain  with  a  new  circle  of  crimes?  The  reverence  for 
relics  was  perhaps  never  so  cruelly  satirised  as  in  the 
Colloquy,  Peregrinaiio  Beligionis  Ergo, 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  bitter  satire  was 
written  some  years  before  Luther  began  the  Beformation 
by  an  attack  on  Indulgencea  It  may  seem  surprising 
how  much  liberty  the  satirist  allowed  himself,  and  how 
much  was  permitted  to  him«  But  Erasmus  knew  very 
well  how  to  protect  himself.  He  was  very  careful  to 
make  no  definite  attack,  and  to  make  no  mention  of  names. 
He  was  always  ready  to  explain  that  he  did  not  mean  to 
attack  the  Papacy,  but  only  bad  Popes ;  that  he  had  the 
highest  respect  for  the  monastic  life,  and  only  satirised 
evil-minded  monks ;  or  that  he  reverenced  the  saints,  but 
thought  that  reverence  ought  to  be  shown  by  imitating 
them  in  their  lives  of  piety.  He  could  say  all  this  with 
perfect  truth.  Indeed,  it  is  likely  that  with  all  his  scorn 
against  the  monks,  Erasmus,  in  his  heart,  believed  that  a 
devout  Capuchin  or  Franciscan  monk  lived  the  ideal  Chris- 
tian life.  He  seems  to  say  so  in  his  Colloquy,  Militia  et 
Carthtisiani.  He  wrote,  moreover,  before  the  dignitaries  of 
the  mediaeval  Church  had  begun  to  take  alarm.  Liberal 
Churchmen  who  were  the  patrons  of  the  New  Learning  had 
no  objection  to  see  the  vices  of  the  times  and  the  Church 
life  of  the  day  satirised  by  one  who  wrote  such  exquisite 
latinity.  In  all  his  more  serious  work  Erasmus  was  care- 
ful to  shelter  himself  under  the  protection  of  great  eccle- 
siastics. 

Erasmus  was  not  the  only  scholar  who  had  proposed 
to  publish  a  correct  edition  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The 
great  Spaniard,  Cardinal  Ximenes,  had  announced  that  he 
meant  to  bring  out  an  edition  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in 
which  the  text  of  the  Vulgate  would  appear  in  parallel 
columns   along  with  the  Hebrew  and  the   Oreek.     The 
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prospectus  of  this  Complutensian  Polyglot  was  issued  as 
early  as  1502;  the  work  was  finished  in  1517»  and  was 
published  in  Spain  in  1520  and  in  other  lands  in  1622. 
Erasmus  was  careful  to  dedicate  the  first  edition  of  his 
Novum  Instrumentum  (1 5 1 6)  to  Pope  Leo  x.,  who  graciously 
received  it  He  sent  the  second  edition  to  the  same  Pope 
in  1519,  accompanied  by  a  letter  in  which  'he  says: 

*'  I  have  striven  with  all  my  might  to  kindle  men  from 
those  chilling  argumentations  in  which  they  had  been  so 
long  frozen  up,  to  a  zeal  for  theology  which  should  be  at  once 
more  pure  and  more  serious.  And  that  this  labour  has  so 
far  not  been  in  vain  I  perceive  from  this,  that  certain  persons 
are  furious  against  me,  who  cannot  value  anything  they  are 
unable  to  teach  and  are  ashamed  to  learn.  But,  trusting  to 
Christ  as  my  witness,  whom  my  writings  above  all  would 
guard,  to  the  judgment  of  your  Holiuess,  to  my  own  sense 
of  right  and  the  approval  of  so  many  distinguished  men, 
I  have  always  disregarded  the  yelpings  of  these  people. 
Whatever  little  talent  I  have,  it  has  been,  once  for  all,  d^i- 
cated  to  Christ :  it  shall  serve  His  glory  alone ;  it  shall  serve 
the  Roman  Church,  the  prince  of  that  Church,  but  especially 
your  Holiness,  to  whom  I  owe  more  than  my  whole  duty." 

He  dedicated  the  various  parts  of  the  Paraphrases  of  the 
New  Testament  to  Cardinal  Campeggio,  to  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
to  Henry  vni.,  to  Charles  v.,  and  to  Francis  L  of  France. 
He  deliberately  placed  himself  under  the  protection  of 
those  princes,  ecclesiastical  and  secular,  who  could  not  be 
suspected  of  having  any  revolutionary  designs  against  the 
existing  state  of  things  in  Church  or  in  State. 

In  all  this  he  was  followed  for  the  time  being  by  the 
most  distiuguished  Christian  Humanists  in  England,  France, 
and  Germany.  They  were  full  of  the  brightest  hopes,  A 
Huipanist  Pope  sat  on  the  throne  of  St  Peter,  young 
Humanist  kings  ruled  France  and  England,  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  had  long  been  the  patron  of  German  Humanism, 
and  much  was  expected  from  his  grandson  Charles,  the 
young  King  of  Spain.  Erasmus,  the  acknowledged  prince 
of  Christian  learning,  was  enthusiastically  supported  by 
Colet  and  More  in  England,  by  Buddseus  and  Lef^vre  in 
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France,  by  Johann  Staupitz,  Cochlaeus,  Thomas  Mmner, 
Jerome  Emser,  Conrad  Mutianus,  and  George  Spalatin  in 
Germany.  They  all  believed  that  the  golden  age  was 
approaching,  when  the  secular  princes  would  forbid  wars, 
and  the  ecclesiastical  lay  aside  their  rapacity,  and  when 
both  would  lead  the  peoples  of  Europe  in  a  reforma- 
tion of  morals  and  in  a  re-establishment  of  pure  religion. 
Their  hopes  were  high  that  all  would  be  efiected  without 
the  "  tumult "  which  they  all  dreaded,  and  when  the  storm 
burst,  many  of  them  became  bitter  opponents  cf  Luther 
and  his  action.  Luther  found  no  deadlier  enemies  than 
Thomas  Mumer  and  Jerome  Emser.  Others,  like  George 
Spalatin,  became  his  warmest  supportera  Erasmus  main- 
tained to  the  end  his  attitude  of  cautious  neutrality.  In 
a  long  letter  to  Marlianus,  Bishop  of  Tuy  in  Spain,  he 
says  that  he  does  not  like  Luther's  writings,  that  he  feared 
from  the  first  that  they  would  create  a  "tumult,"  but 
that  he  dare  not  altogether  oppose  the  reformer, ''  because 
he  feared,  that  he  might  be  fighting  against  God."  The 
utmost  that  he  could  be  brought  to  do  after  the  strongest 
persuasions,  was  to  attack  Luther's  Augustinian  theology 
in  his  De  lAhtro  Arbitrio,  and  to  insinuate  a  defence  of 
the  principle  of  ecclesiastical  authority  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Scripture,  and  a  proof  that  Luther  had  laid  too 
much  stress  on  the  element  of  "  grace  "  in  human  actions. 
He  turned  away  from  the  whole  movement  as  far  as  he 
possibly  could,  protesting  that  for  himself  he  would  ever 
cling  to  the  Boman  See. 

The  last  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  excessive  literary 
work — in  editing  the  earlier  Christian  Fathers ;  he  com- 
pleted his  edition  of  Origen  in  1536,  the  year  of  his 
death.  He  settled  at  Louvain,  and  found  it  too  hotly 
theological  for  his  comfort ;  went  to  Basel ;  wandered  off 
to  Freiburg ;  then  went  back  to  Basel  to  die.  After  his 
death  he  was  compelled  to  take  the  side  he  had  so  long 
shrunk  from.  Pope  Paul  rv.  classed  him  as  a  notorious 
heretic,  and  placed  on  the  first  papal  "  Lidex "  "  all  his 
commentaries,  notes,  scholia,  dialogues,  letters,  translations. 
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books,  and  writings,  even  when  they  contain  nothing  against 
religion  or  about  religion." 

We  look  in  vain  for  any  indication  that  those  Chris- 
tian Humanists  perceived  that  they  were  actually  living  in 
a  time  of  revolution,  and  were  reidly  standing  on  the  edge 
of  a  crater  which  was  about  to  change  European  history 
by  its  eruption.  Sir  Thomas  More's  instincts  of  religious 
life  were  all  mediaeval  Colet  had  persuaded  him  to 
abandon  his  earlier  impulse  to  enter  a  monastic  order,  but 
More  wore  a  hair  shirt  next  his  skin  till  the  day  of  his 
deatL  Yet  in  his  sketch  of  an  ideal  commonwealth,  he 
expanded  St  Paul's  .thought  of  the  equality  of  all  men 
before  Christ  into  the  conception  that  no  man  was  to  be 
asked  to  work  more  than  six  hours  a  day,  and  showed  that 
religious  freedom  could  only  flourish  where  there  was 
nothing  in  the  form  of  the  mediaeval  Church.  The  lovable 
and  pious  young  Englishman  never  imagined  that  his 
academic  dream  would  be  translated  into  rude  practical 
thoughts  and  ruder  actions  by  leaders  of  peasant  and 
artisan  insurgents,  and  that  bis  Utopia  (1515),  within  ten 
years  after  its  publication,  and  ten  years  before  his  own 
death  (1535),  would  furnish  texts  for  communist  sermons, 
preached  in  obscure  public-houses  or  to  excited  audiences 
on  village  greens.  The  satirical  criticisms  of  the  hier- 
archy, the  monastic  orders,  and  the  popular  religious 
life,  which  Erasmus  flung  broadcast  so  recklessly  in  his 
lighter  and  more  serious  writings,  furnished  the  weapons 
for  the  leaders  in  that  ''tumult"  which  he  had  dreaded 
all  his  days ;  and  when  he  complained  that  few  seemed  to 
care  for  the  picture  of  a  truly  pious  life,  given  in  his 
Enchiridion,  he  did  not  foresee  that  it  would  become  a 
wonderfully  popular  book  among  those  who  renounced  all 
connection  with  the  See  of  Bome  to  which  the  author  had 
promised  a  life-long  obedience.  The  Christian  Humanists, 
one  and  all,  were  strangely  blind  to  the  signs  of  the  times 
in  which  they  lived. 

No  one  can  fail  to  appreciate  the  nobility  of  the  pur- 
pose to  work  for  a  great  moral  renovation   of  mankind 
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which  the  Christian  Humanists  ever  kept  before  them, 
or  refuse  to  see  that  they  were  always  and  everywhere 
preachers  of  righteousness.  When  we  remember  the  cen- 
tury and  a  half  of  wars,  so  largely  excited  by  ecclesiastical 
motives,  which  desolated  Europe  during  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  few  can  withhold  their  sympathy 
from  the  Christian  Humanist  idea  that  the  path  of  refor- 
mation lay  through  a  great  readjustment  of  the  existing 
conditions  of  the  reUgious  life,  rather  than  through  eccle- 
siastical revolution  to  a  thorough-going  reconstruction ; 
although  we  may  sadly  recognise  that  the  dynastic  struggles 
of  secular  princes,  the  rapacity  and  religious  impotence  of 
Popes  and  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  the  imperious 
pressure  of  social  and  industrial  discontent,  made  the  path 
of  peace  impossibla  But  what  must  fill  us  with  surprise 
is  that  the  Christian  Humanists  seemed  to  believe  with  a 
childlike  innocence  that  the  constituted  authorities,  secular 
and  ecclesiastical,  would  lead  the  way  in  this  peaceful  reform, 
mainly  because  they  were  tinged  with  Humanist  culture, 
and  were  the  patrons  of  artists  and  men  of  learning. 
Humanism  meant  to  Pope  Leo  x.  and  to  the  young  Arch- 
bishop of  Mainz  additional  sources  of  enjoyment,  repre- 
sented by  costly  pictures,  collections  of  MSS.,  and  rare 
books,  the  gratification  of  their  taste  for  jewels  and  cameos, 
to  say  nothing  of  less  harmless  indulgences,  and  the  adula- 
tion of  the  circle  of  scholars  whom  they  had  attracted  to 
their  courts;  and  it  meant  little  more  to  the  younger 
secular  princes. 

It  is  also  to  be  feared  that  the  Christian  Humanists 
had  no  real  sense  of  what  was  needed  for  that  renovation 
of  morals,  public  and  private,  which  they  ardently  desired 
to  see.  Pictures  of  a  Christian  life  lived  according  to  the 
principles  of  reason,  sharp  polemic  against  the  hierarchy, 
and  biting  mockery  of  the  stupidity  of  the  popular  religion, 
did  not  help  the  masses  of  the  peopla  The  multitude  m 
those  early  decades  of  the  sixteenth  century  were  scourged 
by  constant  visitations  of  the  plague  and  other  new  and 
strange  diseases,  and  they  lived  in  perpetual  dread  of  a 
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Turkish  invasion.  The  fear  of  death  and  the  judgment 
thereafter  was  always  before  their  eyes.  What  they 
wanted  was  a  sense  of  God's  forgiveness  for  their  sins, 
and  they  greedily  seized  on  Indulgences,  pilgrimages  to  holy 
places,  and  relic-worship  to  secure  the  pardon  they  longed 
for.  The  aristocratic  and  intellectual  reform,  contemplated 
by  the  Christian  Humanists,  scarcely  appealed  to  them. 
Their  longing  for  a  certainty  of  salvation  could  not  be 
satisfied  with  recommendations  to  virtuous  living  according 
to  the  rules  of  Neo-Flatonic  ethics.  It  is  pathetic  to 
listen  to  the  appeals  made  to  Erasmus  for  something  more 
than  he  could  ever  give : 

"'Oh!  Erasmus  of  Botterdam,  where  art  thou?'  said 
Albert  Dtirer.  *  See  what  the  unjust  tyranny  of  earthly 
power,  the  power  of  darkness,  can  do.  Hear,  thou  knight 
of  Christ !  Bide  forth  by  the  side  of  the  Lord  Christ ;  de- 
fend the  truth,  gain  the  martyr's  crown !  As  it  is,  thou  art 
but  an  old  man.  I  have  heard  thee  say  that  thou  hast  given 
thyself  but  a  couple  more  years  of  active  service ;  spend 
them,  I  pray,  to  the  profit  of  the  gospel  and  the  true  Chris- 
tian faith,  and  believe  me  the  gates  of  Hell,  the  See  of  Borne, 
as  Christ  has  said,  will  not  prevail  against  thee.' "  ^ 

The  Beformation  needed  a  man  who  had  himself  felt  that 
commanding  need  of  pardon  which  was  sending  his  fellows 
travelling  from  shrine  to  shrine,  who  could  tell  them  in 
plain  homely  words,  which  the  common  man  could  imder- 
stand,  how  each  one  of  them  could  win  that  pardon  for 
himself,  who  could  deliver  them  from  the  fear  of  the  priest, 
and  show  them  the  way  to  the  peace  of  God.  The  Befor- 
mation  needed  Luther. 

^  LeitschuL,  Albrecht  DUrer'a  Tagebuch  der  Beise  in  die  Niederfande 
(Leipzig,  1884),  p.  84. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

LUTHER  TO  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  CONTROVERSY 

ABOUT  INDULGENCES.^ 

§  1.    Why  Lutlier  vxis  sttccess/ul  as  the  Leader  in  a 

Reformation, 

Reformation  had  been  attempted  in  various  ways.  Learned 
ecclesiastical  Jurists  had  sought  to  bring  it  about  in  the 
fifteenth  century  by  what  was  called   Coticiliar  He/orm. 

^  Sources  :  Mel&nohthon,  ffistoria  de  vita  et  aeUs  LtUheri  (Witten- 
berg, 1545,  in  the  Carpus  Heformatorum,  vi.);  Mathesius,  ffistorien  von 
.  .  Martini  Lutherif  An/ang,  Lere,  Leben  und  Sterben  (Prague,  1896) ; 
Myconius,  ffigtoria  Reformationis  1517-15 J^  (Leipzig,  1718) ;  Ratzeberger, 
Oeachiehte  Uber  Luther  und  seine  Zeit  (Jena,  1850) ;  Eillian  Leib,  Annales 
wm  150S-15BS  (vols.  vii.  and  iz.  of  y.  Aretin's  Beitr&ge  zur  Otschiehte  und 
Litteratur^  Munich,  180S-1806) ;  Wrampelmeyer,  Tagebuch  Uber  Dr.  Martin 
Luther,  ge/ilhrt  wm  Dr.  Conrad  Cordatus,  15S7  (HaUe,  1885) ;  Caspar 
Cmciger,  Tabula  chronologicce  aetorum  M.  Lutheri  (Wittenberg,  1558) 
FoTstemann,  Neues  Urhundenbuch  zur  Oesehiehte  der  evangelisehen  Kircheti 
reformation  (Hamburg,  1842) ;  Kolde,  Analecta  Lutherana  (Gotha,  1883) 
6.  Loesche,  AfuUecta  Lutherana  et  Melanchihoniana  (Gotha,  1892) ;  Loscher 
VoUst&ndige  Jieformations^Aeta  und  Documenta  (Leipzig,  1720-1729) 
Enders,  Dr.  Martin  Luther's  Briefwechselt  5  vols.  (Frankfurt,  1884-1898) 
De  Wette,  Dr.  Martin  Luther* s  Briefer  Sendschreiben  und  Bedenken,  5  vols. 
(Berlin,  1825-1828) ;  J.  Cochlaeus  (Rom.  Oath.),  Commentaritu  de  aetis  et 
scriptis  M.  Lulheri  .  .  .  ab  anno  1517  usque  ad  annwn^  15S7  (St.  "Victor 
,  prope  Moguntiam,  1549) ;  Y.  L.  Seckendorf,  Commentarius  ,  ,  .  de 
Lutheranismo  (Frankfurt,  1692) ;  Canstitutiones  Fratrum  Heremitarum 
Saneti  Augustini  (Nttrnberg,  1504) ;  Cambridge  Modem  History,  ii.  iv. 

Late^  Books  :    J.    Kostlin,    Martin  Luther,  sein   Leben   und  seine 
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The  8inGerity  and  ability  of  the  leaders  of  the  movement 
are  unquestioned ;  but  they  had  failed  ignominiously,  and 
the  Papacy  with  all  its  abuses  had  never  been  so  powerful 
ecclesiastically  as  when  its  superior  diplomacy  had  van- 
quished the  endeavour  to  hold  it  in  tutelage  to  a  councLL 

The  Christian  Humanists  had  made  their  attempt — 
preaching  a  moral  renovation  and  the  application  of  the 
existing  laws  of  the  Church  to  punish  ecclesiastical  wrong- 
doers. Colet  eloquently  assured  the  Anglican  Convocation 
that  the  Church  possessed  laws  which,  if  only  enforced, 
contained  provisions  ample  enough  to  curb  and  master  the 
ills  which  all  felt  to  be  rampant.  Erasmus  had  held  up 
to  scorn  the  debased  religious  life  of  the  times,  and  had 
denounced  its  Judaism  and  Paganism.  Both  were  men  of 
scholarship  and  genius ;  but  they  had  never  been  able  to 
move  society  to  its  depths,  and  awaken  a  new  religious  life, 
which  was  the  one  thing  needful 

History  knows  nothing  of  revivals  of  moral  living 
apart  from  some  new  religious  impulse.  The  motive 
power  needed  has  always  come  through  leaders  who  have 
had  communion  with  the  unseen.  Humanism  had  supplied 
a  superfluity  of  teachers;  the  times  needed  a  prophet. 
They  received  one;  a  man  of  the  people;  bone  of  their 
bone,  and  flesh  of  their  flesh ;  one  who  had  himself  lived 
that  popular  religious  life  with  all  the  thoroughness  of  a 
strong,  earnest  nature,  who  had  sounded  all  its  depths  and 
tested  its  capacities,  and  gained  in  the  end  no  relief  for  his 

Sehriften,  2  vols.  ( BerlinJSSQ) ;  Th.  Kolde,  MaHin  Luther,  Eine  Biographie, 
2  vols.  (Ootha,  1884,  1898) ;  A.  Hauarath,  Luther*8  Leben,  2  vols.  (Berlin, 
1904) ;  Lindsay,  Luther  and  the  Oerman  Beformation  (Edinburgh,  1900) ; 
Kolde,  Friedrieh  der  Weiae  und  die  Anf&nge  der  Reformation  mit  arehi- 
valieehen  Beilagen  (Erlangen,  1881),  and  Die  deuteche  Augustiner-Con- 
gregaiion  und  Joha/wn  v.  Staupitz  (Gotha,  1879) ;  A.  Hausrath,  Af.  Luther's 
Bomfahrt  naeh  einem  gleiehzeitigen  Pilgerbuche  (Berlin,  1894) ;  Oergel, 
Vomjungen  Luther  (Erfurt,  1899) ;  JUrgens,  Luther  von  seiner  Oeburt  bis 
Mum  Ablassstreit,  8  vols.  (Leipzig,  1846-1847) ;  Erumhaar,  Die  Gfrafecha/t 
Mans/eld  im  Be/ormcUionszeitalter  (Eisleben,  1845) ;  Buchwald,  Zur 
Wittenberg  Stadt-  und  Universitdtsgeschiehte  in  der  Reformatumszeit  (Leipzig, 
1898) ;  Eampschulte,  Die  Universitat  Erfurt  in  ihrem  VtrhoUtniss  tu  dem 
Hvmawifmus  und  der  Brformation  (Trier,  1856-1860). 
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burdened  conscience ;  who  had  at  last  found  his  way  into 
the  presence  of  Gk)d,  and  who  knew,  by  his  own  personal 
experience,  that  the  living  God  was  accessible  to  every 
Christian.  He  had  won  the  freedom  of  a  Christian  man, 
and  had  reached  through  faith  a  joy  in  living  far  deeper 
than  that  which  Humanism  boasted.  He  became  a  leader 
of  men,  because  his  joyous  faith  made  him  a  hero  by 
delivering  him  from  all  fear  of  Church  or  of  clergy — the 
fear  which  had  weighed  down  the  consciences  of  men  for 
generations.  Men  could  see  what  faith  was  when  they 
looked  at  Luther. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  to  his  contemporaries 
Luther  was  the  embodiment  of  personal  piety.  All  spoke 
of  his  sensitiveness  to  religious  impressions  of  all  kinds  in 
his  early  years.  While  he  was  inside  the  convent,  whether 
before  or  after  he  had  found  deliverance  for  his  troubles  of 
soiil,  his  fellows  regarded  him  as  a  model  of  piety.  In 
later  days,  when  he  stood  forth  as  a  Beformer,  he  became 
such  a  power  in  the  hearts  of  men  of  all  sorts  and  ranks, 
because  he  was  seen  to  be  a  thoroughly  pious  man.  Albert 
Diirer  may  be  taken  as  a  type.  In  the  great  painter's 
diary  of  the  journey  he  made  with  his  wife  and  her  maid 
Susanna  to  the  Netherlands  (1520), — a  mere  summary  of 
the  places  he  visited  and  the  persons  he  saw,  of  what  he 
paid  for  food  and  lodging  and  travel,  of  the  prices  he  got 
for  his  pictureiB,  and  what  he  paid ,  for  his  purchases, 
literary  and  artistic, — he  tells  how  he  heard  of  Luther's 
condemnation  at  Woims,  of  the  Beformer's  disappearance, 
of  his  supposed  murder  by  Popish  emissaries  (for  so  the 
report  went  through  Germany),  and  the  news  compelled 
him  to  that  pouring  forth  of  prayers,  of  exclamations,  of 
fervent  appeals,  and  of  bitter  regrets,  which  fills  three  out 
of  the  whole  forty-six  pages.  The  Luther  he  almost 
worships  is  the  "  pious  man,"  the  "  follower  of  the  Lord 
and  of  the  true  Christian  faith,"  the  "  man  enlightened  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,"  the  man  who  had  been  done  to  death  by 
the  Pope  and  the  priests  of  his  day,  as  the  Son  of  God  had 
been  murdered  by  the  priests  of  Jerusalem.      The  one 
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thing  which  fills  the  great  poiater's  mind  is  the  personal 
religiooB  life  of  the  man  Martin  Lnther.' 

Another  source  of  Luther's  power  was  that  he  bad 
been  led  step  by  step,  and  that  bis  countiymen  could 
follow  bim  deliberately  without  being  startled  by  any  too 
sudden  changes.  He  was  one  of  themselves;  he  took 
them  into  his  confidence  at  every  stage  of  his  public 
career;  they  knew  him  thoroughly.  He  had  been  a 
monk,  and  that  was  natural  for  a  youth  of  his  exemplary 
pie^.  He  had  lived  a  model  monastic  life;  bis  com- 
panions and  his  superion  were  unwearied  in  commending 
bim.  He  had  spoken  openly  what  almost  all  good  men 
had  been  feeling  privately  about  Indulgences  in  plain 
language  which  all  could  nnderstand ;  and  be  bad 
gradually  taught  himself  and  his  countrymen,  who  were 
following  his  career  breathlessly,  that  the  man  who  trusted 
in  God  did  not  need  to  tear  the  censures  of  Pope  or  of 
the  clet^.  He  emancipated  not  merely  the  learned  and 
cultivated  classes,  but  the  common  people,  from  the  fear 
of  the  Church ;  and  this  was  the  one  thing  needful  for 
a  true  reformation.  So  long  as  the  people  of  Europe 
believed  that  the  priesthood  had  some  mysterious  powers, 
no  matter  how  vague  or  indefinite,  over  the  spiritual  and 
eternal  welfare  of  men  and  women,  freedom  of  conscience 
and  a  renovation  of  the  public  and  private  moral  life  was 
iinpossibla  The  spiritual  world  will  always  have  its 
anxieties  and  terrors  for  every  Christian  soul,  and  the 
greatest  achievement  of  Luther  was  that  by  teaching  and, 
above  all,  by  example,  he  showed  the  common  man  that 
he  was  in  God's  bunds,  and  not  dc[>endent  on  the  blessing 
or  banning  of  a  clerical  cnste.  For  Luther's  doctrine  of 
Justification  by  Fiiith,  as  he  himself  showed  in  his  tract 
on  the  Liberly  of  a  Christian  Man  (1.t20),  was  simply 
that  there  was  nothing  in  the  indefinite  claim  which  thi 
niediaval  Church  had  always  made.  From  the  momei  -, 
the  common   people,  simple  men  and  women,  knew   and 

'  Alhrt'hl  llunr"!  Tngthueh  dtr  RciM  in  dU  A'iederlande.  EdilaJ  ly 
I)t.    >.  LvitW'hiili  (I^ri|>zt;;,  1884),  pp.  28-81. 
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felt  this,  they  were  freed  from  the  mysterious  dread  of 
Church  and  priesthood;  they  could  look  the  clergy  fairly 
in  the  face,  and  could  care  little  for  their  threats.  It  was 
because  Luther  had  freed  himself  from  this  dread,  because 
the  people,  who  knew  him  to  be  a  deeply  pious  man,  saw 
that  he  was  free  from  it,  and  therefore  that  they  need  be 
in  no  concern  about  it,  that  he  became  the  great  reformer 
and  the  popular  leader  in  an  age  which  was  compelled  to 
revise  its  thoughts  about  spiritual  things. 

Hence  it  is  that  we  may  say  without  exaggeration  that 
the  Beformation  was  embodied  in  Martin  Luther,  that  it 
lived  in  him  as  in  no  one  else,  and  that  its  iniiei*  religious 
history  may  be  best  studied  in  the  record  or  his  spiritual 
experiences  and  in  the  growth  of  his  religious  convictiona 

§  2.  LidhtT^i  Youth  and  Education. 

Martin  Luther  was  bom  in  1483  (Nov.  10th)  at 
Eisleben,  and  spent  his  childhood  in  the  small  mining 
town  of  Mansfeld.  His  father,  Hans  Luther,  had  belonged 
to  Mohra  (Moortown),  a  small  peasant  township  lying  in 
the  north-east  comer  of  the  Thuringian  Wald,  and  his 
mother,  Margarethe  Ziegler,  had  come  from  a  burgher  family 
in  Eisenach.  It  was  a  custom  among  these  Thuringian 
peasants  that  only  one  son,  and  that  usually  the  youngest, 
inherited  the  family  house  and  the  croft.  The  others  were 
sent  out  one  by  one,  furnished  with  a  small  store  of  money 
from  the  family  strong-box,  to  make  their  way  in  the 
world.  Hans  Luther  had  determined  to  become  a  miner 
in  the  Mansfeld  district,  where  the  policy  of  the  Counts 
of  Mansfeld,  of  building  and  letting  out  on  hire  small 
smelting  furnaces,  enabled  thrifty  and  skilled  workmen  to 
rise  in  the  world.  The  father  soon  made  his  way.  He 
leased  one  and  then  three  of  these  furnaces.  Ho  won  the 
respect  of  his  neighbours,  for  he  became,  in  1491,  one  of 
the  faar  members  of  the  village  council,  and  we  are  told 
that  the  Counts  of  Mansfeld  held  him  in  esteem. 

In  the  earlier  years,  when  Luther  was  a  child,  the 

'3* 
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family  life  was  one  of  grinding  poverty,  and  Luther  often 
recalled  the  hard  struggles  of  his  parents.  He  had  often 
seen  his  mother  carrying  the  wood  for  the  family  fire  from 
the  forest  on  her  poor  shouldera  The  child  grew  up 
among  the  hard,  grimy,  coarse  surroimdings  of  the  German 
working-class  life,  protected  from  much  that  was  evil  by 
the  wise  severity  of  his  parents.  He  imbibed  its  simple 
political  and  ecclesiastical  ideas.  He  learned  that  the 
Emperor  was  Grod's  ruler  on  earth,  who  would  protect  poor 
people  against  the  Turk,  and  that  the  Church  was  the 
"Pope's  House,"  in  which  the  Bishop  of  Eome  was  the 
house-father.  He  was  taught  the  Creed,  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, and  the  Lord's  Prayer.  He  sang  such  simple 
evangelical  hymns  as  "Ein  Kindolein  so  lobelich,"  "Nun 
bitten  wir  den  heiligen  Geist,"  and  "  Crist  ist  erstanden." 
He  was  a  dreamy,  contemplative  child;  and  the  unseen 
world  was  never  out  of  his  thoughts.  He  knew  that  some 
of  the  miners  pmctised  sorcery  in  dark  corners  below  the 
earth.  He  feared  an  old  woman  who  lived  near;  she 
was  a  witch,  and  the  priest  himself  was  afraid  of  her. 
He  was  taught  about  Hell  and  Purgatory  and  the  Judg- 
ment to  come.  He  shivered  whenever  he  looked  at  the 
stained-glass  window  in  the  parish  church  and  saw  the 
frowning  face  of  Jesus,  who,  seated  on  a  rainbow  and  with 
a  flaming  sword  in  His  hand,  was  coming  to  judge  him, 
he  knew  not  when.  He  saw  the  crowds  of  pilgrims  who 
streamed  past  Mansfeld,  carrying  their  crucifixes  high,  and 
chanting  their  pilgrim  songs,  going  to  the  Bruno  Quertfort 
chapel  or  to  the  old  church  at  Wimmelberg.  He  saw 
paralytics  and  maimed  folk  carried  along  the  roads,  going 
to  embrace  the  wooden  cross  at  Kyffhaiiser,  and  find  a 
miraculous  cure;  and  sick  people  on  their  way  to  the 
cloister  church  at  Wimmelberg  to  be  cured  by  the  sound 
of  the  blessed  bells. 

The  boy  Luther  went  to  the  village  school  in  Mansfeld, 
and  endured  the  cruelties  of  a  merciless  pedagogue.  He 
was  sent  for  a  year,  in  1497,  to  a  school  of  the  Brethren 
of  the  Common  Lot  in  Magdeburg.     Then  he  went  to  St. 
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George's  school  in  Eisenach,  where  he  remained  three 
yeara  He  was  a  "  poor  scholar,"  which  meant  a  boy  who 
received  his  lodging  and  education  free,  was  obliged  to  sing 
in  the  church  choir,  and  was  allowed  to  sing  in  the  streets, 
begging  for  food.  The  whole  town  was  under  the  spell 
of  St.  Elizabeth,  the  pious  landgravine,  who  had  given  up 
family  life  and  all  earthly  comforts  to  earn  a  mediaeval 
saintship.  It  contained  nine  monasteries  and  nimneries, 
many  of  them  dating  back  to  the  days  of  St  Elizabeth; 
her  good  deeds  were  emblazoned  on  the  windows  of  the 
church  in  which  Luther  sang  as  choir-boy;  he  had  long 
conversations  with  the  monks  who  belonged  to  her  founda- 
tiona  The  boy  was  being  almost  insensibly  attracted  to 
that  revival  of  the  mediaeval  religious  life  which  was  the 
popular  religious  force  of  these  days.  He  had  glimpses  of 
the  old  homely  evangelical  piety,  this  time  accompanied  by 
a  refinement  of  manners  Luther  had  hitherto  been  un- 
acquainted with,  in  the  house  of  a  lady  who  is  identified  by 
biographers  with  a  certain  Frau  Cotta.  The  boy  enjoyed 
it  intensely,  and  his  naturally  sunny  nature  expanded  under 
its  influence.  But  it  did  not  touch  him  religiously.  He 
has  recorded  that  it  was  with  incredulous  surprise  that  he 
heard  his  hostess  say  that  there  was  nothing  on  earth  more 
lovely  than  the  love  of  husband  and  wife,  when  it  is  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord. 

After  three  years'  stay  at  Eisenach,  Luther  entered  the 
University  of  Erfurt  (1501),  then  the  most  famous  in 
Germany.  It  had  been  founded  in  1392  by  the  burghers 
of  the  town,  who  were  intensely  proud  of  their  own  Uni- 
versity, and  especially  of  the  fact  that  it  had  far  surpassed 
other  seats  of  learning  which  owed  their  origin  to  princes. 
The  academic  and  burgher  life  were  allied  at  Erfurt  as  they 
were  in  no  other  University  town.  The  days  of  graduation 
were  always  town  holidays,  and  at  the  graduation  pro- 
cessions the  oflBcials  of  the  city  walked  with  the  University 
authorities.  Luther  tells  us  that  when  he  first  saw  the 
newly  made  graduates  marching  in  their  new  graduation 
robes  in  the  middle  of  the  procession,  he  thought  that 
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they  had  attained  to  the  summit  of  earthly  felicity.  The 
University  of  Erfurt  was  also  strictly  allied  to  the  Church. 
Different  Popes  had  enriched  it  with  privileges ;  the  Primate 
of  Germany,  the  Archbishop  of  Mainz,  was  its  Chancellor : 
many  of  its  professors  held  ecclesiastical  prebends,  or  were 
monks ;  each  faculty  was  under  the  protection  of  a  tutelary 
saint ;  the  teachers  had  to  swear  to  teach  nothing  opposed 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  Boman  Church;  and  special  pains 
were  taken  to  prevent  the  rise  and  spread  of  heresy. 

Its  students  were  exposed  to  a  greater  variety  of 
influences  than  those  of  any  other  seat  of  learning  in 
Germany.  Its  theolt^  represented  the  more  modem  type 
of  scholastic,  the  Scotist ;  its  philosophy  was  the  nominalist 
teaching  of  WilUam  of  Occam,  whose  great  disciple,  Gabriel 
Biel  (d.  1495),  had  been  one  of  its  most  celebrated  pro- 
fessors ;  the  system  of  biblical  interpretation,  ^cst  intro- 
duced by  N^icbolas  de  Lyra^  (d.  1340),  had  been  long 
taught  at  Erfurt  by  a  succession  of  able  masters ;  Human- 
ism had  won  an  early  entrance,  and  in  Luther's  time  the 
Erfurt  circle  of  "  Poets  "  was  already  famous.  The  strongly 
anti-clerical  teaching  of  John  of  Weasel,  who  had  lectured 
in  Erfurt  for  fifteen  years  (1445—1460),  had  left  its  mark 
on  the  University,  and  was  not  forgotten,  Hussite  propa- 
gandists, Luther  tells  us,  appeared  from  time  to  time, 
whispering  among  the  students  their  strange,  anti-clerical 
Christian  socialism.  While,  as  if  by  way  of  antidote,  there 
came  Papal  Legates,  whose  magnificence  bore  witness  to 
the  might  of  the  !Roman  Church. 

Luther  had  been  sent  to  Erfurt  to  learn  Law,  and  the 
Faculty  of  Philosophy  gave  the   preliminary  training  re- 

'  Nichotu,  bom  at  Lyra,  a  village  in  Norniiind;,  wu  one  of  the  rarliist 
ttudents  ot  tho  Hebrew  S  ri|itiirei ;  he  eiplaiueil  tbe  accepud  fourfuld  8uu->e 
of  Scripture  in  tbe  folluwiug  distich  : 

"  Litem  grata  docpt,  quid  Tedas  AUfq'Tin, 

iloniit  quid  agaa.  quo  tctiilis  Anagngia." 

Luther  used  hit  oommentariw  when   he  became  Pr<if«nor  of  Tbi-olofy  at 

Witteuberg,  aud  acknowledgrd  Die  clebt ;  but  it  is  loo  tiiixOi  to  wi}  : 

"Si  Lyra  iKin  lytasset, 

Lutbenu  dod  Battaasct." 
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quired.  The  young  student  worked  hard  at  the  prescribed 
tasks.  The  Scholastic  Philosophy,  he  said,  left  him  little 
time  for  classical  studies,  and  he  attended  none  of  the 
Humanist  lectures.  He  found  time,  however,  to  read  a 
good  many  Latin  authors  privately,  and  also  to  learn  some- 
thing of  Greek.  Virgil  and  Plautus  were  his  favourite 
authors ;  Cicero  also  charmed  him  ;  he  read  livy,  Terence, 
and  Horace.  He  seems  also  to  have  read  a  volume  of 
selections  from  Propertius,  Persius,  Lucretius,  Tibullus, 
Silvius  Italicus,  Statins,  and  Glaudian.  But  he  was  never 
a  member  of  the  Humanist  circle;  he  was  too  much  in 
earnest  about  religious  questions,  and  of  too  practical  a 
turn  of  mind. 

The  scanty  accounts  of  Luther's  student  days  show 
that  he  was  a  hardworking,  bright,  sociable  youth,  and 
musical  to  the  cora  His  companions  called  him  ''the 
Philosopher,"  "  the  Musician,"  and  spoke  of  his  lute-playing, 
of  his  singing,  and  of  his  ready  power  in  debata  He 
took  his  various  degrees  in  unusually  short  tima  He 
was  Bachelor  in  1502,  and  Master  in  1505.  His  father, 
proud  of  his  son's  success,  had  sent  him  the  costly  present  of 
a  Corpus  Juris.  He  may  have  begun  to  attend  the  lectures 
in  the  Faculty  of  Law,  when  he  suddenly  plunged  into  the 
Erfurt  Convent  of  the  Augustinian  Eremitea 

The  action  was  so  sudden  and  unexpected,  that  con- 
temporaries felt  bound  to  give  all  manner  of  explanations, 
and  these  have  been  woven  together  into  accounts  which 
are  legendary.^  Luther  himself  has  told  us  that  he  entered 
the  monastery  because  he  doubted  of  himself]  that  in  his 

^  There  is  one  persistent  contemporary  suggestion,  that  Lnther  was 
finally  driven  to  take  the  step  by  the  sadden  death  of  a  companion,  for 
which  a  good  deal  may  be  said.  Oergel  has  shown,  from  minute  researches 
in  the  university  archives,  that  a  special  friend  of  Luther's,  Hieronymns 
Pontz  of  Windsheim,  who  was  working  along  with  him  for  his  Magister's 
degree,  died  suddenly  of  pleurisy  before  the  end  of  the  examination ;  that 
a  few  weeks  after  Luther  had  taken  his  degree,  another  promising  student 
whom  he  knew  died  of  the  plague ;  that  the  plague  broke  out  again  in 
Erfurt  three  months  afterwards ;  and  that  Luther  entered  the  convent  a 
few  days  after  this  second  appearance  of  the  plague. — Cf.  Georg  Oeigely 
Vomjungen  Luther  (Erfurt,  1899),  pp.  85-41. 
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case  the  proverb  was  true, "  Doubt  makes  a  monk."  He 
also  said  that  his  resolve  was  a  sudden  one,  because  he 
knew  that  his  decisioii  would  grieve  his  father  and  his 
mother. 

What  was  the  doubting  ?  We  are  tempted  in  these 
days  to  think  of  intellectual  difficulties,  and  Luther's 
doubting  is  frequently  attributed  to  the  self-questioning 
which  his  contact  with  Humanism  at  Erfurt  had  engen- 
dered. But  this  idea,  if  not  foreign  to  the  age,  was  strange 
to  Luther.  His  was  a  simple  pious  nature,  practical  rather 
than  speculative,  sensitive  and  imaginative.  He  could  play 
with  abstract  questions ;  but  it  was  pictures  that  compelled 
him  to  action.  He  has  left  on  record  a  series  of  pictures 
which  were  making  deeper  and  more  permanent  impression 
on  him  as  the  years  passed;  they  go  far  to  reveal  the 
history  of  his  struggles,  and  to  tell  us  what  the  doubts 
were  which  drove  him  into  the  convent.  The  picture  on 
the  window  in  Mansfeld  church  of  Jesus  sitting  on  a  rain- 
bow, with  frowning  countenance  and  drawn  sword  in  His 
hand,  coming  to  judge  the  wicked ;  the  altar-piece  at 
Magdeburg  representing  a  great  ship  sailing  heavenwards, 
no  one  within  the  ship  but  priests  or  monks,  and  in  the 
sea  laymen  drowning,  or  saved  by  ropes  thrown  to  them 
by  the  priests  and  monks  who  were  safe  on  board;  the 
living  picture  of  the  prince  of  Anhalt,  who  to  save  his 
soul  had  become  a  friar,  and  carried  the  begging  sack  on 
his  bent  shoulders  through  the  streets  of  Magdeburg ;  the 
history  of  St.  Elizabeth  blazoned  on  the  windows  of  the 
clmrch  at  Eisenach ;  the  young  Carthusian  at  Eisenach, 
who  the  boy  thought  was  the  holiest  man  he  had  ever 
talked  to,  and  who  had  so  mortified  his  body  that  he  had 
come  to  look  like  a  very  old  man ;  the  terrible  deathbed 
scene  of  the  Erfurt  ecclesiastical  dignitary,  a  man  who 
held  twenty-two  benefices,  and  whom  Luther  had  often 
seen  riding  in  state  in  the  great  processions,  who  was 
known  to  be  an  evil-liver,  and  who  wlien  he  came  to  die 
filled  the  room  with  his  frantic  cries.  .  Luther  doubted 
whether  he  could  ever  do  what  he  believed  had  to  be  done 
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by  him  to  save  his  soul  if  he  remained  in  the  world. 
That  was  what  compelled  him  to  become  a  monk,  and  bury 
himself  in  the  convent.  The  lurid  fires  of  Hell  and  the 
pale  shades  of  Purgatory,  which  are  the  permanent  back- 
ground to  Dante's  Paradise,  were  present  to  Luther's  mind 
from  childhood.  Gould  he  escape  the  one  and  gain  entrance 
to  the  other  if  he  remained  in  the  world  ?  He  doubted  it^ 
and  entered  the  convent. 


§  3.  Luther  in  the  Erfurt  Convent. 

It  was  a  convent  of  the  Augustinian  Eremites,  perhaps 
the  most  highly  esteemed  of  monastic  orders  by  the  common 
people  of  Germany  during  the  earlier  decades  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  They  represented  the  very  best  type  of 
that  superstitious  mediaeval  revival  which  has  been  already 
described.^  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  because  they 
bore  the  name  of  Augustine,  the  evangelical  theology  of 
the  great  Western  Father  was  known  to  them.  Their 
leading  theologians  belonged  to  another  and  very  different 
school  The  two  teachers  of  theology  in  the  Erfurt  con- 
vent, when  Luther  entered  in  1505,  were  John  Oenser  of 
Paltz,  and  John  Nathin  of  Neuenkirchen.  The  former  was 
widely  known  from  his  writings  in  favour  of  the  strictest 
form  of  papal  absolutism,  of  the  doctrine  of  Attrition,  and 
of  the  efficacy  of  papal  Indulgences.  It  is  not  probable 
that  Luther  was  one  of  his  pupils ;  for  he  retired  broken 
in  health  and  burdened  with  old  age  in  1507.*  The  latter, 
though  unknown  beyond  the  walls  of  the  convent,  was  an 
able  and  severe  master.  He  .was  an  ardent  admirer  of 
Gabriel  Biel,  of  Peter  d'Ailly,  and  of  William  of  Occam 
their  common  master.     He   thought  little  of  any  inde- 

*  Of.  above,  pp.  127  ff. 

*  lu  my  chapter  on  Lnther  in  the  Cambridge  Modern  History,  ii.  p.  114, 
where  notes  were  pot  permitted,  I  have  said  with  too  much  abruptness  that 
John  of  Paltz  was  'Hhe  teacher  of  Luther  himself."  Lnther  was  certainly 
taught  the  theology  of  John  of  Paltz,  and  the  latter  was  residing  in  tlio 
monastery  during  two  years  of  Luther's  stay  there ;  but  it  is  more  probable 
that  Luther's  actual  instructor  was  Nathin. 
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pendent  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  "  Brother  Martin/' 
he  once  said  to  Luther,  ''  let  the  Bible  alone;  read  the  old 
teachers;  they  give  you  the  whole  marrow  of  the  Bible; 
reading  the  Bible  simply  breeds  unrest."*  Afterwards  he 
commanded  Luther  on  his  canonical  obedience  to  refraiii 
from  Bible  study.*  It  was  he  who  made  Luther  read  and 
re-read  the  writings  of  Biel,  d'Ailly,  and  Occam,  until  he 
had  committed  to  memory  long  passages ;  and  who  taught 
the  Reformer  to  consider  Occam  "his  dear  Master." 
Nathin  was  a  determined  opponent  of  the  Beformation 
until  his  death  in  1529 ;  but  Luther  always  spoke  of  him 
with  respect,  and  said  that  he  was  ''  a  Christian  man  in 
spite  of  his  monk's  cowl." 

Lather  had  not  come  to  the  convent  to  study  theo- 
logy ;  he  had  entered  it  to  save  his  souL  These  studies 
were  part  of  the  convent  discipline;  to  engage  in  them, 
part  of  his  vow  of  obedienca  He  worked  hard  at  them, 
and  pleased  his  superiors  greatly ;  worked  because  he  was  a 
submissive  monk.  They  left  a  deeper  impress  on  him  than 
most  of  his  biographers  have  cared  to  acknowledge.  He 
had  more  of  the  Schoolman  in  him  and  less  of  the  Humanist 
than  any  other  of  the  men  who  stood  in  the  first  line  of 
leaders  in  the  Beformation  movement.  Some  of  his  later 
doctrines,  and  especially  his  theory  of  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Supper,  came  to  him  from  these  convent  studies  in  d'Ailly 
and  Occam.  But  in  his  one  great  quest — how  to  save  his 
soul,  how  to  win  the  sense  of  God's  pardon — they  were 
more  a  hindrance  than  a  help.  His  teachers  might  be 
Augustinian  Eremites,  but  they  had  not  the  faintest 
knowledge  of  Augustinian  experimental  theology.  They 
belonged  to  the  most  pelagianising  school  of  mediaeval 
Scholastic ;  and  their  last  word  always  was  that  man  must 
work  out  his  own  salvation.     Luther  tried  to  work  it  out 

^  In  the  Tischreden  (Preger,  Leipzig,  1888),  i.  27,  the  saying  is  attributed 
to  Bartholoniffius  Usingen,  who  is  erroneously  called  Luther's  teacher  in  the 
Erfurt  convent.  Usingen  did  not  enter  the  convent  before  1512.  He  was 
a  professor  in  the  University  of  Erfurt,  not  in  the  convent. 

■  N.  Selneccer,  Historia  ,  ,  .  D,  M.  Lutherii  "Jussus  est  omissii 
Saoris  Bibliis  ex  obedientia  legere  scholastica  et  sophistica  scripta." 
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in  the  most  approved  later  mediaeval  fashion,  hy  the 
strictest  asceticism.  He  fasted  and  scourged  himself ;  he 
practised  all  the  ordinary  forms  of  maceration,  and  invented 
new  ones ;  but  all  to  no  purpose.  For  when  an  awakened 
soul,  as  he  said  long  afterwards,  seeks  to  find  rest  in  work- 
righteousness,  it  stands  on  a  foundation  of  loose  sand  which 
it  feels  running  and  travelling  beneath  it ;  and  it  must  go 
from  one  good  work  to  another  and  to  another,  and  so  on 
without  end.  Luther  was  undergoing  all  unconsciously  the 
experience  of  Augustine,  and  what  tortured  and  terrified  the 
great  African  was  torturing  him.  He  had  learned  that 
man's  goodness  is  not  to  be  measured  by  his  neighbour's 
but  by  God's,  and  that  man's  sin  is  not  to  be  weighed 
against  the  sins  of  his  neighbours,  but  against  the  righteous- 
ness of  God.  His  theological  studies  told  him  that  God's 
pardon  could  be  had  through  the  Sacrament  of  Penance, 
and  that  the  first  part  of  that  sacrament  was  sorrow  for 
sin.  But  then  came  a  difficulty.  The  older,  and  surely 
the  better  theology,  explained  that  this  godly  sorrow  (con- 
tritio)  must  be  based  on  love  to  God.  Had  he  this  love  ? 
God  always  api)eared  to  him  as  an  implacable  Judge, 
inexorably  threatening  punishment  for  the  breaking  of  a  law 
which  it  seemed  impossible  to  keep.  He  had  to  confess  to 
himself  that  he  sometimes  almost  hated  this  arbitrary  Will 
which  the  nominalist  Schoolmen  called  God.  The  more 
modem  theology,  that  taught  by  the  chief  convent  theo- 
logian, John  of  Paltz,  asserted  that  the  sorrow  miglit  be 
based  on  meaner  motives  (attritio),  and  that  this  attrition 
was  changed  into  contrition  in  the  Sacrament  of  Penance 
itself.  So  Luther  wearied  his  superiors  by  his  continual 
use  of  this  sacrament.  The  slightest  breach  of  the  most 
trifling  conventual  regulation  was  looked  on  as  a  sin,  and 
had  to  be  confessed  at  once  and  absolution  for  it  received, 
until  the  perplexed  lad  was  ordered  to  cease  confession 
until  he  had  committed  some  sin  worth  confessing.  His 
brethren  believed  him  to  be  a  miracle  of  piety.  They 
boasted  about  him  in  their  monkish  fashion,  and  in  all  the 
monasteries  around,  and  as  far  away  as  Grimma,  the  monks 
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and  nuns  talked  about  the  young  saint  in  the  Erfurt  con- 
vent. Meanwhile  the  "  young  saint "  himself  lived  a  life 
of  mental  anguish,  whispering  to  himself  that  he  was 
"gallows-ripe."  Writing  in  1518,  years  after  the  conflict 
was  over,  Luther  tells  us  that  no  pen  could  describe  the 
mental  anguish  he  endured.^  Gleams  of  comfort  came  to 
him,  but  they  were  transient.  The  Master  of  the  Novices 
gave  him  salutary  advice;  an  aged  brother  gave  him 
momentary  comfort.  John  Staupitz,  the  Vicar-General  of 
the  Congregation,  during  his  visits  to  the  convent  was 
attracted  by  the  traces  of  hidden  conflicts  and  sincere 
endeavour  of  the  young  monk,  with  his  high  cheek-bones, 
emaciated  frame,  gleaming  eyes,  and  looks  of  settled 
despair.  He  tried  to  find  out  his  difficulties.  He  revoked 
Nathin's  order  that  Luther  should  not  read  the  Scriptures. 
He  encouraged  him  to  read  the  Bible;  he  gave  him  a 
Ohssa  Ordinaria  or  conventual  ecclesiastical  commentary, 
where  passages  were  explained  by  quotations  from  eminent 
Church  Fathers,  and  difficulties  were  got  over  by  much 
pious  allegorising;  above  all,  he  urged  him  to  become  a 
good  loccUis  and  textuaiis  in  the  Bible,  i,e.  one  who,  when  he 
met  with  difficulties,  did  not  content  himself  with  com- 
mentaries, but  made  collections  of  parallel  passages  for 
himself,  and  found  explanations  of  one  in  the  others.  Still 
this  brought  at  first  little  help.  At  last  Staupitz  saw  the 
young  man's  real  difficulty,  and  gave  him  real  and  lasting 
assistance.  He  showed  Luther  that  he  had  been  rightly 
enough  contrasting  man's  sin  and  God's  holiness,  and 
measuring  the  depth  of  the  one  by  the  height  of  the  other ; 
that  he  had  been  following  the  truest  instincts  of  the 
deepest  piety  when  he  had  set  over-against  each  other  the 
righteousness  of  God  and  the  sin  and  helplessness  of  man ; 
but  that  he  had  gone  wrong  when  he   kept  these  two 

a  Modem  Romanists  describe  aU  this  as  the  self-torturing  of  an  hysterical 
yonth.  They  are  surely  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  the  only  great  German 
medisval  Mystio  who  has  been  canonised  by  the  Bomish  Church,  Henry 
Suao,  went  through  a  similar  experience ;  and  that  these  very  experiences 
were  in  both  cases  looked  on  by  contemporaries  as  the  fruits  of  a  more  than 
ordinary  piety. 
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■ 

thoughts  in  a  permanent  opposition.  He  then  explained 
that,  according  to  Grod's  promise,  the  righteousness  of  Gxxl 
might  become  man's  own  possession  in  and  through  Christ 
Jesus.  God  had  promised  that  man  could  have  fellowship 
with  Him;  aU  fellowship  is  founded  on  personal  trust; 
and  trust,  the  personal  trust  of  the  believing  man  on  a 
personal  God  who  has  promised,  gives  man  that  fellowship 
with  God  through  which  all  things  that  belong  to  God  can 
become  his.  Without  this  personal  trust  or  faith,  all 
divine  things,  the  Incarnation  and  Passion  of  the  Saviour, 
the  Word  and  the  Sacraments,  however  true  as  matters  of 
fact,  are  outside  man  and  cannot  be  truly  possessed.  But 
when  man  trusts  G^d  and  His  promises,  and  when  the 
fellowship,  which  trust  or  faith  always  creates,  is  once 
established,  then  they  can  be  truly  possessed  by  the  man 
who  trusts.  The  just  live  by  their  faith.  These  thoughts, 
acted  upon,  helped  Luther  gradually  to  win  his  way  to 
peace,  and  he  told  Staupitz  long  afterwards  that  it  was 
he  who  had  made  him  see  the  rays  of  light  which  dis- 
pelled the  darkness  of  his  soul.^  In  the  end,  the  vision  of 
the  true  relation  of  the  believing  man  to  God  came  to  him 
suddenly  with  all  the  force  of  a  personal  revelation,  and  the 
storm-tossed  soul  was  at  rest.  The  sudden  enlightenment, 
the  personal  revelation  which  was  to  change  his  whole  life, 
came  to  him  when  he  was  reading  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
in  his  cell  It  came  to  Paul  when  he  was  riding  on  the 
road  to  Damascus;  to  Augustine  as  he  was  lying  under 
a  fig-tree  in  the  Milan  garden;  to  Francis  as  he  paced 
anxiously  the  flag-stones  of  the  Portiuncula  chapel  on  the 
plain  beneath  Assisi;  to  Suso  as  he  sat  at  table  in  the 
morning.  It  spoke  through  different  words: — to  Paul, 
"  Why  persecutest  thou  Me  ? " ;  *  to  Augustine,  "  Put  ye  on 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  make  not  provision  for  the 
flesh";'  to  Francis,  "Get  you  no  gold,  nor  silver,  nor 
brass  in  your  purses,  no  wallet  for  your  journey,  neither 
two  coats,  nor  shoes,  nor  staff";*   to  Suso,  "My  son,  if 

*  ResolutioiicHy  Preface.  '  Acts  viiL  4, 

*  Bom.  xiii.  14.  «  Matt  x.  9. 
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• 
thou  wilt  hear  My  worda"  ^  But  though  the  words  were 
different,  the  personal  revelation,  which  Plastered  the  men, 
was  the  same:  That  trust  in  the  All-merciful  God,  who 
has  revealed  Himself  in  Jesus  Christ,  creates  companion- 
ship with  God,  and  that  all  other  things  are  nothing  in 
comparison  with  this  fellowship.  It  was  this  contact  with 
the  Unseen  which  fitted  Luther  for  his  task  as  the  leader 
of  men  in  an  age  which  was  longing  for  a  revival  of  moral 
living  inspired  by  a  fresh  religious  impulse.* 

It  is  not  certain  how  long  Luther's  protracted  struggle 
lasted.  There  are  indications  that  it  went  on  for  two  years, 
and  that  he  did  not  attain  to  inward  peace  until  shortly 
before  he  was  sent  to  Wittenberg  in  1508.  The  intensity 
and  sincerity  of  the  conflict  marked  him  for  life.  The 
conviction  that  he,  weak  and  sinful  as  he  was,  nevertheless 
lived  in  personal  fellowship  with  the  God  whose  love  he 
was  experiencing,  became  the  one  fundamental  fact  of  life 
on  which  he,  a  human  personality,  could  take  his  stand  as 
on  a  foundation  of  rock ;  and  standing  on  it,  feeling  his  own 
strength,  he  could  also  be  a  source  of  strength  to  others. 
Everything  else,  however  venerable  and  sacred  it  might 
once  have  seemed,  might  prove  untrustworthy  without 
hereafter  disturbing  Luther's  religious  life,  provided  only 
this  one  thing  remained  to  him.  For  the  moment,  how- 
ever, nothing  seemed  questionable.     The  inward  change 

A  Prov.  ii.  1. 

'  ''If  we  review  all  the  men  and  women  of  the  West  since  Augustine's 
time,  whom,  for  the  disposition  which  possessed  them,  history  has  designated 
as  eminent  Ctiristians,  we  have  always  the  same  type  ;  we  find  marked  con- 
viction of  sin,  complete  renunciation  of  their  own  strength,  and  trust  in 
grace,  in  the  personal  God  who  is  apprehended  as  the  Merciful  One  in  the 
humility  of  Christ  The  variations  of  this  frame  of  mind  are  innumerable 
^— but  the  fundamental  type  is  the  same.  This  frame  of  mind  is  taught  in 
8ei^hiu>ns  and  in  instruction  by  truly  pious  Romanists  and  by  Evangelicals  ; 
in  it  ^tHithful  Christians  are  trained,  and  dogmatics  are  constructed  in 
harmony  with  it.  ^  has  always  produced  so  powerful  an  effect,  even  where 
it  is  only  preached  as  t'he  exi)erience  of  others,  that  he  who  has  come  in  con- 
tact with  it  can  never  forget  it ;  it  accompanies  him  as  a  pillar  of  cloud  by 
day  and  of  fire  by  night ;  he  who  imagines  that  he  has  long  shaken  it  off, 
sees  it  rising  up  suddenly  before  him  again." — Hamack's  History  of  Dogma, 
V.  74  (Eng.  trans.,  London,  1898). 
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altered  nothing  external  He  still  believed  that  the 
Church  was  the  "Pope's  House";  he  accepted  all  its 
usages  and  institutions — its  Masses  and  its  relics,  its  in- 
dulgences and  its  pilgrimages,  its  hierarchy  and  its  monastic 
life.     He  was  still  a  monk  and  believed  in  his  vocation. 

Luther's  theological  studies  were  continued.  He 
devoted  himself  especially  to  Bernard,  in  whose  sermons 
on  the  Song  of  Solomon  he  found  the  same  thoughts  of  the 
relation  of  the  believing  soul  to  God  which  had  given  him 
comfort.  He  began  to  show  himself  a  good  man  of  busi- 
ness with  an  eye  to  the  heart  of  things.  Staupitz  and  his 
chiefs  entrusted  him  with  some  delicate  commissions  on 
behalf  of  the  Order,  and  made  quiet  preparations  for  his 
advancement.  In  1508  he,  with  a  few  other  monks,  was 
sent  from  Erfurt  to  the  smaller  convent  at  Wittenberg,  to 
assist  the  small  University  thera 

§  4.  Luther's  early  lAft  in  Wittenberg. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  century,  Frederick  the  Wise, 
Elector  of  Saxony  and  head  of  the  Ernestine  branch  of  his 
family,  had  resolved  to  establish  a  University  for  his 
dominions.  Frederick  had  maintained  close  relations  with 
the  Augustinian  Eremites  ever  since  he  had  made  acquaint- 
ance with  them  when  a  schoolboy  at  Grimma,  and  the 
Vicar-General,  John  Staupitz,  along  with  Dr.  Pollich  of 
Mellerstadt,  were  bis  chief  advisers.  It  might  almost  be 
said  that  the  new  University  was,  from  the  beginning,  an 
educational  establishment  belongiDg  to  the  Order  of  monks 
which  Luther  had  joined.  Staupitz  himself  was  one  of  the 
professors,  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Theology ;  another 
Augustinian  Eremite  was  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts ;  the 
Patron  Saints  of  the  Order  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  St. 
Augustine  were  the  Patron  Saints  of  the  University; 
St.  Paul  was  the  Patron  Saint  of  the  Faculty  of  Theology, 
and  on  the  day  of  his  conversion  there  was  a  special 
celebration  of  the  Mass  with  a  sermon,  at  which  the  Sector 
(Dr.  Pollich)  and  the  whole  teaching  staff  were  present. 
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The  University  was  poorly  endowed.  Electoral  Saxony 
was  not  a  rich  prmcipality ;  some  mining  industry  did  exist 
in  the  south  end,  and  Zwickau  was  the  centre  of  a  great 
weaving  trade ;  but  the  great  proportion  of  the  inhabitants, 
whether  of  villages  or  towns,  subsisted  on  agriculture  of  a 
poor  kind.  There  was  not  much  money  at  the  Electoral 
court.  A  sum  got  from  the  sale  of  Indulgences  some  years 
before,  which  Frederick  had  not  allowed  to  leave  the 
country,  served  to  make  a  beginning.  The  prebends 
attached  to  the  Church  of  All  Saints  (the  Castle  Church) 
supplied  the  salaries  of  some  professors ;  the  others  were 
Augustinian  Eremites,  who  gave  their  services  gratuitously. 

The  town  of  Wittenberg  was  more  like  a  large  village 
than  the  capital  of  a  principality.  In  1513  it  only  con- 
tained 3000  inhabitants  and  356  rateable  housea  The 
houses  were  for  the  most  part  mean  wooden  dwellings, 
roughly  plastered  with  clay.  The  town  lay  in  the  very 
centre  of  Germany,  but  it  was  far  from  any  of  the  great 
trade  routes ;  the  inhabitants  had  a  good  deal  of  Wendish 
blood  in  their  veins,  and  were  inclined  to  be  sluggish  and 
intemperate.  The  environs  were  not  picturesque,  and  the 
surrounding  country  had  a  poor  soil  Altogether  it  was 
scarcely  the  place  for  a  University.  Imperial  privileges 
were  obtained  from  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  and  the 
University  was  opened  on  the  18th  of  October  1502. 

One  or  two  eminent  teachers  had  been  induced  to  come 
to  the  new  University.  Staupitz  collected  promising  young 
monks  from  many  convents  of  his  Order  and  enrolled  them 
as  students,  and  the  University  entered  416  names  on  its 
books  during  its  first  year.  This  success  seems  to  have 
been  somewhat  artificial,  for  the  numbers  gradually  declined 
to  56  in  the  summer  session  of  1505.  Staupitz,  howevei, 
encouraged  Frederick  to  persevera 

It  was  in  the  interests  of  the  young  University  that 
Luther  and  a  band  of  brother  monks  were  sent  from  Erfurt 
to  the  Wittenberg  convent.  There  he  was  set  to  teach  the 
Dialectic  and  Physics  of  Aristotle, — a  hateful  task, — but 
whether  to  the  monks  in  the  convent  or  in  the  University 
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it  is  impossible  to  say.  All  the  while  Staupitz  urged  him 
to  study  theology  in  order  to  teach  it.  If  was  then  that 
Luther  began  his  systematic  study  of  Augustina  He  also 
began  to  preach.  His  first  sermons  were  delivered  in  an 
old  chapel,  30  feet  long  and  20  feet  wide,  built  of  wood 
plastered  over  with  clay.  He  preaclied  to  the  monka 
Dr.  Pollich,  the*  Eector,  went  sometimes  to  hear  him,  and 
spoke  to  the  Elector  of  the  young  monk  with  piercing  eyes 
and  strange  fancies  in  his  head. 

His  work  was  interrupted  by  a  command  to  go  to  Bome 
on  business  of  his  Order  (autumn  1511).  His  selection 
was  a  great  honour,  and  Luther  felt  it  to  be  so ;  but  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  he  did  not  think  more  of 
the  fact  that  he  would  visit  the  Holy  City  as  a  devout 
pilgrim,  and  be  able  to  tivail  himself  of  the  spiritual 
privil^es  which  he  believed  were  to  be  found  there. 
When  he  got  to  the  end  of  his  journey  and  first  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  city,  he  raised  his  hands  in  an  ecstasy,  ex- 
claiming, "  I  greet  thee,  thou  Holy  Bome,  thrice  holy  from 
the  blood  of  the  martyrs." 

When  his  official  work  was  done  he  set  about  seeing 
the  Holy  City  with  the  devotion  of  a  pilgrim.  He  visited 
all  the  famous  shrines,  especially  those  to  which  Indulg- 
ences were  attached.  He  listened  reverently  to  all  the 
accounts  given  of  the  relics  which  were  exhibited  to 
the  pilgrims,  and  believed  in  all  the  tales  told  him.  He 
thought  that  if  his  parents  had  been  dead  he  could  have 
assured  them  against  Purgatory  by  saying  Masses  in  certain 
chapels.  Only  once,  it  is  said,  his  soul  showed  revolt.  He 
was  slowly  climbing  on  his  knees  the  SccUa  Santa  (really  a 
mediaeval  staircase),  said  to  have  been  the  stone  steps 
leading  up  to  Pilate's  house  in  Jerusalem,  once  trodden  by 
the  feet  of  our  Lord ;  when  half-way  up  the  thought  came 
into  his  mind,  The  Just  shall  live  by  his  faith]  he  stood  up- 
right and  walked  slowly  down.  He  saw,  as  thousands 
of  pious  German  pilgrims  had  done  before  his  time,  the 
moral  corruptions  which  disgraced  the  Holy  City — infidel 
priests  who  scoffed  at  the  sacred  mysteries  they  performed, 
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and  princes  of  the  Church  who  lived  in  open  sin.  He  saw 
and  loathed  the  moral  degradation,  and  the  scenes  imprinted 
themselves  on  his  memory;  but  his  home  and  cloister 
training  enabled  him,  for  the  time  being,  in  spite  of  the 
loathing,  to  revel  in  the  memorials  of  the  old  heroic 
martyrs,  and  to  look  on  their  relics  as  storehouses  of  divine 
grac&  In  later  days  it  was  the  memories  of  the  vices  of 
the  Soman  Court  that  helped  him  to  harden  his  heart 
against  the  sentiment  which  surrounded  the  Holy  City. 

When  Luther  returned  to  Wittenberg  in  the  early 
summer  of  1512,  his  Yicar-General  sent  him  to  Erfurt  to 
complete  his  training  for  the  doctorate  in  theology.  He 
graduated  as  Doctor  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  took  the 
Wittenberg  Doctor's  oath  to  defend  the  evangelical  truth 
vigorously  {viriliter),  was  made  a  member  of  the  Witten- 
berg Senate,  and  three  weeks  later  succeeded  Staupitz  as 
Professor  of  Theology. 

Luther  was  still  a  genuine  monk,  with  no  doubt  of  his 
vocation.  He  became  sub-prior  of  the  Wittenberg  convent 
in  1512,  and  was  made  the  District  Vicar  over  the  eleven 
convents  in  Meissen  and  Thuringia  in  1515.  But  that  side 
of  his  life  may  be  passed  over.  It  is  his  theological  work 
as  professor  in  Wittenberg  University  that  is  important  for 
his  career  as  a  reformer. 

§  5.  ZutTier's  early  Lectures  in  Theology, 

From  the  beginning  his  lectures  on  theology  differed 
from  those  ordinarily  given,  but  not  because  he  had  any 
theological  opinions  at  variance  with  those  of  his  old 
teachers  at  Erfurt.  No  one  attributed  any  sort  of  heretical 
views  to  the  young  Wittenberg  professor.  His  mind  was 
intensely  practical,  and  he  believed  that  theology  might  be 
made  useful  to  guide  men  to  find  the  grace  of  God  and  to 
tell  them  how,  having  acquired  through  trust  a  sense  of 
fellowship  with  God,  they  could  persevere  in  a  life  of 
joyous  obedience  to  God  and  His  commandments.  The 
Scholastic   theologians   of    Erfurt   and  elsewhere   did   not 
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look  on  theology  as  a  practical  discipline  of  this  kind. 
Luther  thought  that  theology  ought  to  discuss  such 
matters,  and  he  knew  that  his  main  interest  in  theology 
lay  on  this  practical  sida  Besides,  as  he  has  told  us, 
he  regarded  himself  as  specially  set  apart  to  lecture  on 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  So,  like  John  Colet,  he  began  by 
expounding  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  and  the  Psalma 

Luther  never  knew  much  Hebrew,  and  he  used  the 
Vulgate  in  his  prelections.  He  had  a  huge  widely  printed 
volume  on  his  desk,  and  wrote  out  the  heads  of  his  lectures 
between  the  printed  lines.  Some  of  the  pages  still  survive 
in  the  Wolfenbiittel  Library,  and  can  be  studied.^ 

He  made  some  use  of  the  commentaries  of  Nicholas  de 
Lyra,  but  got  most  assistance  from  passages  in  Augustine, 
Bernard,  and  Glerson,^  which  dealt  with  practical  religion,' 

^The  Wolfenbiittel  Library  contains  the  Psalter  (Vulgate)  used  by 
Luther  in  lecturing  on  the  Psalms.  The  book  was  printed  at  Wittenbeig 
in  1513  by  John  Gronenberg,  and  contains  Luther's  notes  written  on  the 
margin  and  between  the  printed  lines. 

*  Luther's  indebtedness  to  Gerson  (Jean  Charlier,  bom  in  1368  at  Gerson, 
a  hamlet  near  Bethel  in  the  Ardennes,  belieyed  by  Home  to  be  the  author  of 
the  De  Imitatione  Chriati)  has  not  been  sufficiently  noticed.  It  may  be 
partially  estimated  by  Luther's  own  statement  that  most  experimental 
divines,  including  Augustine,  when  dealing  with  the  struggle  of  the 
awakened  soul,  lay  most  stress  on  that  part  of  the  conflict  which  comes 
from  temptations  of  the  flesh  ;  Gerson  confines  himself  to  those  which 
are  purely  spirituaL  Luther,  during  his  soul-anguish  in  the  oonyent,  was 
a  young  monk  who  had  lived  a  humanly  stainless  life,  sans  peur  et  sans 
reproehe ;  Augustine,  a  middle-aged  professor  of  rhetoric,  had  been  living 
'or  years  in  a  state  of  sinful  concubinage. 

'  It  is  commonly  said  that  Luther  made  use  of  the  mysticaZ  passages 
found  in  these  and  other  authors  ;  but  mystical  is  a  very  ambiguous  word. 
It  is  continually  used  to  express  personal  or  individual  piety  in  general ;  or 
this  personal  religion  as  opposed  to  that  religious  life  which  is  consciously 
lived  within  the  fellowship  of  men  called  the  Church,  provided  with  the 
external  means  of  grace.  These  are,  however,  very  loose  uses  of  the  word. 
The  fundamental  problem,  even  in  Christian  Mysticism,  appears  to  me  to  be 
how  to  bridge  the  gulf  between  the  creatiure  and  the  Creator,  while  the 
problem  in  Reformation  theology  is  how  to  span  the  chasm  between  the 
sinful  man  and  the  righteous  God.  Hence  in  mysticism  the  tendency  is 
always  to  regard  sin  as  imperfection,  while  in  the  Reformation  theology  sin 
is  always  the  power  of  evil  and  invaiiably  includes  the  thought  of  guilt. 
Luther  was  no  mystic  in  the  sense  of  desiring  to  be  lost  in  God :  he  wished 
to  be  saved  through  Christ. 

14* 
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His  lectures  were  experimentaL  He  started  with  the  fact 
of  man's  sin,  the  possibility  of  reaching  a  sense  of  pardon 
and  of  fellowship  with  God  through  trust  in  His  promises. 
From  the  beginning  we  find  in  the  germ  what  grew  to  be 
the  main  thoughts  in  the  later  Lutheran  theology.  Men 
are  redeemed  apart  from  any  merits  of  their  own ;  God's 
grace  is  really  His  mercy  revealed  in  the  mission  and  work 
of  Christ ;  it  has  to  do  with  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  is 
the  fulfilment  of  His  promises ;  man's  faith  is  trust  in  the 
historical  work  of  Christ  and  in  the  verity  of  God.  These 
thoughts  were  for  the  most  part  all  expressed  in  the  formal 
language  of  the  Scholastic  Theology  of  the  day.  They  grew 
in  clearness,  and  took  shape  in  a  series  of  propositions 
which  formed  the  common  basis  of  his  teaching :  mai;  wins 
pardon  through  the  free  grace  of  God:  when  man  lays 
hold  on  God's  promise  'of  pardon  he  becomes  a  new 
creature;  this  sense  of  pardon  is  the  beginning  of  a 
new  life  of  sanctification ;  the  life  of  faith  is  Christianity 
on  its  inward  side ;  the  contrast  between  the  law  and  the 
gospel  is  something  fundamental :  there  is  a  real  distinc- 
tion between  the  outward  and  visible  Church  and  the  ideal 
Church,  which  latter  is  to  be  described  by  its  spiritual  and 
moral  relations  to  G^d  after  the  manner  of  Augustina 
All  these  thoughts  simply  pushed  aside  the  ordinary 
theology  as  taught  in  the  schools  without  staying  to 
criticise  it. 

In  the  years  1515  and  1516,  which  bear  traces  of 
a  more  thoroughgoing  study  of  Augustine  and  of  the 
German  mediaeval  Mystics,  Luther  began  to  find  that 
he  could  not  express  the  thoughts  he  desired  to  convey 
in  the  ordinary  language  of  Scholastic  Theology,  and 
that  its  phrases  suggested  ideas  other  than  those  he 
wished  to  set  forth.  He  tried  to  find  another  set  of 
expressions.  It  is  characteristic  of  Luther's  conservatism, 
that  in  theological  phraseology,  as  afterwards  in  eccle- 
siastical institutions  and  ceremonies,  he  preferred  to  retain 
what  had  been  in  use  provided  only  he  could  put  his 
own  evangelical  meaning  into   it  in   a  not  too  arbitrary 
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way.*  Having  found  that  the  Scholastic  phraseology 
did  not  always  suit  his  purpose,  he  turned  to  the  popular 
mystical  authors,  and  discovered  there  a  rich  store  of 
phrases  in  which  he  could  express  his  ideas  of  the  im- 
perfection of  man  towards  what  is  good.  Along  with 
this  change  in  language,  and  related  to  it,  we  find  evi- 
dence that  Luther  was  beginning  to  think  less  highly 
of  the  monastic  life  with  its  external  renunciations.  The 
thought  of  predestination,  meaning  by  that  not  an  abstract 
metaphysical  category,  but  the  conception  that  the  whole 
believer's  life,  and  what  it  involved,  depended  in  the 
last  resort  on  God  and  not  on  man,  came  more  and  more 
into  the  foreground.  Still  there  does  not  seem  any 
disposition  to  criticise  or  to  repudiate  the  current  theology 
of  the  day. 

The  earliest  traces  of  conscious  opposition  appeared 
about  the  middle  of  1516,  and  characteristically  on  the 
practical  and  not  on  the  speculative  side  of  theology.  They 
began  in  a  sermon  on  Indulgences,  preached  in  July  1516. 
Once  begun,  the  breach  widened  until  Luther  could  contrast 
"  our  theology  "  *  (the  theology  taught  by  Luther  and  his 
colleagues  at  Wittenberg)  with  what  was  taught  elsewhere, 
and  notably  at  Erfurt.  The  former  represented  Augustine 
and  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  latter  was  founded  on 
Aristotla  In  September  1517  he  raised  the  standard  of 
theological  revolt,  and  wrote  directly  against  the  "  Scholastic 
Theology";  he  declared  that  it  was  Pelagian  at  heart,  and 
buried  out  of  sight  the  Augustinian  doctrines  of  grace ;  he 
lamented  the  fact  that  it  neglected  to  teach  the  supreme 
value  of  faith  and  of  inward  righteousness;  that  it  en- 

^  Of  course,  Luther's  intense  iDdividualitj  appeared  in  his  language  firom 
the  first.  Take  as  an  example  a  note  on  Ps.  Izxxiy.  4 :  **  As  the  meadow 
is  to  the  cow,  the  house  to  the  man,  the  nest  to  the  bird,  the  rock  to  the 
chamois,  and  the  stream  to  the  fish,  so  is  the  Holy  Scripture  to  the  believing 
soul." 

*  The  expression  is  interesting,  because  it  shows  that  Luther's  influence 
had  made  at  least  two  of  his  colleagues  change  their  views.  Nicholas 
Amsdorf  and  Andrew  Bodenstein  of  Carlstadt  had  come  to  Wittenberg  to 
teach  Scholastic  TheoU>gy,  and  Amsdorf  had  made  a  great  name  for  himself 
as  an  exponent  of  the  older  ty|)e  of  that  theology. 
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ocMumged  men  to  seek  escape  from  ^vrlimt  was  due  for  sin  by 
means  d  Indulgences,  instead  of  exhortii^  th^n  to  practise 

like  inward   repentanoe  which  belongs  to  eveiy  genuine 

•XL  •  j_?      ^'•^ 
Qinstian  life. 

It  was  at  this  interesting  stage  of  his  own  religious 
development  that  Luther  felt  himself  foroed  to  oppose 
publicly  the  sale  of  Indulgences  in  Cfcnnany, 

By  the  year  1517,  Luther  had  become  a  |x>wer  in 
Wittenbei^  both  as  a  preacher  and  as  a  toadies  He 
had  become  the  {teacher  in  the  town  church,  from  whose 
pulpit  he  delivered  many  sermons  every  week,  taking  in- 
finite pains  to  make  himself  understood  by  the  **raw 
Saxona"  He  became  a  great  preacher,  and,  like  all  great 
preachers,  he  denounced  prevalent  sins,  and  bewailed  the 
low  standard  of  morals  set  before  the  people  by  the  higher 
eodesiastical  authorities ;  he  said  that  religion  was  not  an 
easy  thing ;  that  it  did  not  consist  in  the  decent  perform- 
mnoe  of  external  ceremonies;  that  the  sense  of  sin,  the 
experienoe  of  the  grace  of  God,  and  the  fear  of  Qod  and 
the  overcoming  of  that  fear  through  the  love  of  God,  were 
all  continuous  experiences. 

His  ex^tical  lectures  seemed  like  a  redmoovery  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  Grave  burghers  of  Wittenberg 
matriculated  as  students  in  order  to  hear  them.  The 
fame  of  the  lecturer  spread,  and  students  from  all  parts 
of  Germany  crowded  to  the  small  remote  University,  until 
the  Elector  became  proud  of  his  scat  of  learning  and  of 
the  man  who  had  made  it  prosper. 

Such  a  man  could  not  keep  silent  when  ho  saw  what 
he  believed  to  be  a  grave  source  of  moral  evil  approaching 
the  people  whose  souls  God  had  given  liim  in  charge ;  and 
this  is  how  Luther  came  to  be  a  Eoformer. 

Up  to  this  time  he  had  been  an  obedient  monk,  doin^ 
diligently  the  work  given  him,  highly  esteemed  by  hin 
superiors,  fulfilling  the  expectations  of  his  Vicar-Qenoral, 
and  recognised  by  all  as  a  quiet  and  eminonUy  ])ious  man. 
He  had  a  strong,  simple  character,  with  nothing  of  tlio 
quixotic  about  him.     Of  course  he  saw  tlio  degradation  of 


much  of  th«  ttkli|tio\m  \\(t^  of  Uh^  t\mt^  m\k\  Imil  <itt«m)«d 
Mt  lotiAt  ono  luootiitg  vrhoro  Uu>ma  )\it'iH>nk  iil(io\imfH)  )>Uu«  of 
ix^foinmlioiK  Ho  Imd  thou  (lit  IioiUk«m  in  tM3)  «Wlar^ 
tlml  ovory  into  roformiitiou  numt  Wgin  with  iiuiiviiluid 
mon»  ilmt  it  m\wt  ro\^  itnolf  in  li  ro|;(onomto  hoart  diflumtft 
with  fnith  kiudloil  by  tho  prtachitig  of  a  |niiid  goR|iol 

Whiit  ilrow  l.\ithor  fhuu  hi«  it>tiit>inont  wm  lin  TiuluU 
f^^noo  i^rocUiiUfHl  hy  IVijio  I.m>  Xv»  fanuoil  by  AUwrt  of 
Umnilonburg)  Uto  Archbishop  of  Maiiift»  dtul  pnHf^choil  by 
John  IVtKoli  d  lK>nuniciin  nmnk»  who  h<id  l>con  conuni«« 
Aioncil  by  AU>crt  to  wA\  ht  him  l\\^  D/ff^l  t^ttm^  m  tito 
Ind\il|(cncc  tiokt^U  wcra  cnUcil  It  Imd  boon  announoiHl 
Umt  the  monty  miiHHl  by  tlio  mUci^  would  bo  uncvl  to  build 
tho  UnailicA  of  8t  IVtor  to  l)o  li  Umib  wxn^thy  of  tho  gr^t 
A|>oiitlo,  who  Tt»U^i^  it  WA«  Mitdt  in  li  Uonmn  gmvo^ 

Tho  InduliKcnoo-w^Uor  Imd  \mu4Uly  li  nu^tnif)cont  rooep- 
tlon  when  ho  ont^itnl  d  Ocrnmn  town«  Frederick  Mccum 
(Ntyconiu»)»  who  w<i«  an  oyo-witnoms  Uum  doBcrilHrn  tho  eix^ 
tmnoo  of  IVtitol  into  tho  town  of  Annnl^rg  in  DucaI  Sdxony : 

"  When  tho  Oonuniwary  or  tnduluonco-^Ucr  dppronchcd 
tho  to\vn»  tho  Hull  (imwkiming  tho  Induli^onco^  wim  carried 
bcK>ro  hint  on  a  clotn  of  velvet  and  |p>ld»  mid  all  the  nrie«ti 
and  monkn,  t^ie  town  council^  tlie  nchoohnimteni  and  their 
«cholani»  and  all  the  men  and  women  went  out  to  meet  him 
with  Imnnetn  and  oandlen  and  mwfi^,  Kmninit  a  great  nro- 
oeiu^ioti ;  thou  all  the  WUm  ringing  and  all  the  organn  (daying, 
they  atvomjmtnetl  him  to  the  prtnclml  church ;  a  red  crow 
wa«  wet  up  in  the  mid«t  of  the  churciu  and  the  IMjveV  Imnner 
wan  diHi>la>T^l ;  in  short,  one  might  think  they  weiv  it>ceivtng 
Ooil  Himself.^ 

The  0>mmiiwary  then  pi^v^ohe^l  a  sermon  extolling  tho 
Tutlulgiuioe,  declaring  that  "  the  gate  of  hiniven  was  oj>en,** 
and  that  the  sales  would  l>egin. 

Man>*  (»erumn  prinoos  hsd  n«>  givat  love  twr  tho 
Indulgenoe-sellerSi  and   KixHievick,  the  Kleotor  of  Saxiuiji 
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had  prohibited  Tetzel  from  entering  his  territories.  But 
the  lands  of  Ernestine  (Electoral)  and  Albertine  (Ducal) 
Saxony  were  so  mixed  up  that  it  was  easy  for  the  Com- 
missary to  command  the  whole  population  of  Electoral 
Saxony  without  actually  crossing  the  frontier.  The  "  Eed 
Cross "  had  been  set  up  in  Zerbst  in  Ducal  Saxony  a  few 
miles  to  the  west,  and  at  Juterbogk  in  the  territory  of 
Magdeburg  a  few  miles  to  the  east  of  Wittenberg,  and 
people  had  gone  from  the  town  to  buy  the  Indulgence. 
Luther  believed  that  the  sales  were  injurious  to  the  moral 
and  religious  life  of  his  townsmen;  the  reports  of  the 
sermons  and  addresses  of  the  Indulgence-seller  which 
reached  him  appeared  to  contain  what  he  believed  to  be 
both  lies  and  blasphemies.  He  secured  a  copy  of  the 
letter  of  recommendation  given  by  the  Archbishop  to  his 
Conmiissary,  and  his  indignation  grew  stronger.  Still  it 
was  only  after  much  hesitation,  after  many  of  his  friends 
had  urged  him  to  interfere,  and  in  deep  distress  of  mind, 
that  he  resolved  to  protest.  When  he  had  determined  to 
do  something  he  went  about  the  matter  with  a  mixture  of 
caution  and  courage  which  were  characteristic  of  the  man. 
The  Church  of  All  Saints  (the  Castle  Church)  in 
Wittenberg  had  always  been  intimately  connected  with 
the  University ;  its  prebendaries  were  professors ;  its  doors 
were  used  as  a  board  on  which  to  publish  important 
academic  documents ;  and  notices  of  public  academic  "  dis- 
putations," common  enough  at  the  time,  had  frequently 
appeared  there.  The  day  of  the  year  which  drew  the 
largest  concourse  of  townsmen  and  strangers  to  the  church 
was  All  Saints'  Day,  the  first  of  November.  It  was  the 
anniversary  of  the  consecration  of  the  building,  and  was 
commemorated  by  a  prolonged  series  of  services.  The  Elector 
Frederick  was  a  great  collector  of  relics,  and  had  stored 
his  collection  in  the  church.^     He  had  also  procured  an 

*  An  illustrated  catalogue  of  Frederick's  collection  of  relics  was  prepared 
by  Lucas  Cranach,  and  published  under  the  title,  Wittenherger  Heilig- 
thumsbueli  vom  Jahre  1609,  It  has  been  reprinted  by  G.  Hirth  of  Munich  in 
h\a  LUhhxiher-Bihliothele  alter  niustratortn  in  Facsimile- Eejtroduktioii,  No.  vi. 
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Indulgence  to  benefit  all  who  came  to  attend  the  anni- 
versary services  and  look  at  the  relics. 

On  All  Saints'  Day,  Luther  nailed  his  Ninety-five  Theses 
to  the  door  of  the  church.  It  was  a  strictly  academic  pro- 
ceeding. The  Professor  of  Theology  in  Wittenberg,  wishing 
to  elucidate  the  truth,  offered  to  discuss,  either  by  speech 
or  by  writing,  the  matter  of  Indulgences.^  He  put  forth 
ninety- five  propositions  or  heads  of  discussion  which  he 
proposed  to  maintain.  Academic  etiquette  was  strictly 
preserved;  the  subject,  judged  by  the  numberless  books 
which  had  been  written  on  it,  and  the  variety  of  opinions 
expressed,  was  eminently  suitable  for  debate ;  the  Theses 
were  offered  as  subjects  of  debate ;  and  the  author,  accord- 
ing to  the  usage  of  the  time  in  such  cases,  was  not  sup- 
posed to  be  definitely  committed  to  the  opinions  expressed. 

The  Theses,  however,  differed  from  most  programmes 
of  academic  discussions  in  this,  that  everyone  wanted  to 
read  them.  A  duplicate  was  made  in  German.  Copies 
of  the  Latin  original  and  the  translation  were  sent  to  the 
University  printing-house,  and  the  presses  could  not  throw 
them  off  fast  enough  to  meet  the  demand  which  came  from 
all  parts  of  Germany. 

^  "  Am  ore  et  studio  elucidande  yeritatis  hsec  subscripta  dispntabuntur 
Wittenbergffi,  pnesidente  R.  P.  Martino  Lutther,  artium  et  sacns  theologise 
magistro  eiusdemque  ibidem  lectore  ordinario.  Quare  petit,  Qt  qui  non 
possunt  verbis  pnesentes  nobiscnm  disceptare,  agant  id  Uteris  absentes.  In 
Bomine  Domini  nostri  Hiesu  Christi    Amen." 


\ 


CHAPTER  II. 

FROM  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  INDULGENOB 
CONTROVERSY  TO  THE  DIET  OF  WORMS.* 

§  1.  The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Indulgenees  in  tJis 

StaUerUh  Century. 

The  practice  of  Indulgences  pervaded  the  whole  penitential 
system  of  the  later  mediaeval  Church,  and  had  done  so 
from  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Its  begin- 
nings go  back  a  thousand  years  before  Luther's  tima 

In  the  ancient  Church,  lapse  into  serious  sin  involved 
separation  from  the  Christian  fellowship,  and  readmission  to 
communion  was  only  to  be  had  by  public  confession  made  in 
presence  of  the  whole  congregation,  and  by  the  manifestation 
of  a  true  repentance  in  performing  certain  satis/actions,^ 

^  Sources  :  Thomas  Aquinas,  Sumina  TheologuB^  SupplemerUum  Tertice 
Pari%8t  Qusestiones  xzy.-xxyii. ;  Alezauder  of  Hales,  Sttmma  Hieologia,  iv.; 
Bonaventura,  Opera  Omnia ;  In  Lxbrum  Quartum  SenUrUiarum,  dist.  zz. ; 
vol.  ▼.  264  ff.  (Mogantiie,  1609);  Denzinger,  Enchiridion  SymMorum  et 
DefinUionum,  quoB  de  rebu$  fidei  et  morum  a  eoncUiis  oeeumenicis  ei  summis 
pontifidbuB  emanaruni,  9th  ed.  (Wiirzburg,  1900),  p.  175;  Eohler,  Docu- 
menta  zum  Ablassslreit  van  1517  (Tubingen,  1902). 

Later  Books:  F.  Beringer  (Soc.  Jcs.),  Der  AblasSf  sein  Wesen  und 
Oebrauch,  12th  od.  (Paderborn,  1898) ;  Bouvier,  Treatise  on  Indvlgeneea 
(London,  1848) ;  Lea,  A  History  of  Auricular  Confesnon  and  Indulgence  in 
the  Latin  Church,  8  vols.  (Philadelphia,  1896) ;  Brieger,  Das  Wesen  des 
AhloMts  am  Auagange  des  Miltelalters  (Leipzig,  1897) ;  Harnack,  History 
of  Dogma^  vi.  pp.  243-270;  Gotz,  "Studien  zur  Geschichte  des  Buss- 
sacraments"  in  Zeitschrift  fUr  Kirchengesehiehte,  xv.  821  ff.,  xvi.  641  ff. ; 
Schneider,  Der  Ablass  (1881)  ;  Cambridge  Modern  History,  ii.  iv. 

'  The  use  of  the  word  satisfaction  to  denote  an  outward  sign  of  sorrow  for 
sin  which  was  supposed  to  be  well-pleasing  to  God  and  to  afford  reasonable 
ground  for  the  congregation  restoring  a  lapsed  member,  is  very  old — much 
older  than  the  use  of  the  word  to  denote  the  work  of  Christ.  It  is  found  as 
early  as  the  time  of  TertuUian  and  Cy{trian. 
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such  as  the  manumission  of  slaves,  prolonged  fasting 
extensive  almsgiving,  etc.  These  scU^fcutions  were  the 
open  signs  of  heartfelt  sorrow,  and  were  regarded  as  at 
once  well-pleasing  to  Gh)d  and  evidence  to  the  Christian 
community  that  the  penitent  had  true  repentance,  and 
might  be  received  back  again  into  their  midst  The  con- 
fession was  made  to  the  whole  congregation ;  the  amount  of 
satis/action  deemed  necessary  was  estimated  by  the  con- 
gregation, and  readmission  was  also  dependent  on  the  will 
of  the  whole  congregation.  It  often  happened  that  these 
satis/actions  were  mitigated  or  exchanged  for  othera  The 
penitent  might  fall  sick,  and  the  fasting  which  had  been 
prescribed  could  not  be  insisted  upon  without  danger  of 
death ;  in  such  a  case  the  external  sign  of  sorrow  which 
had  been  demanded  might  be  exchanged  for  another.  Or 
it  might  happen  that  the  community  became  convinced  of 
the  sincerity  of  the  repentance  without  insisting  that  the 
whole  of  the  prescribed  satisfaction  need  be  performed.^ 
These  exchanges  and  mitigations  of  satisfaGtians  were  the 
small  beginnings  of  the  later  system  of  Indulgences. 

In  course  of  time  the  public  confession  of  sins  made 
to  the  whole  congregation  was  exchanged  for  a  private 
confession  made  to  the  priest,  and  instead  of  the  public 
satisfaction  imposed  by  the  whole  congregation,  it  was  left 
to  the  priest  to  enjoin  a  satisfaction  or  external  sign  of 

^  Tertullian  was  no  believer  in  any  indulgence  shown  to  penitent  sinners, 
and  his  account  of  the  way  in  which  penitents  appeared  before  the  oongrega« 
tion  to  ask  for  a  remission  or  mitigation  of  the  eoolesiastical  sentence  pro- 
nounced against  them  is  doubtless  a  caricature,  but  it  may  be  taken  as  a  not 
unfair  description  of  what  must  have  frequently  taken  place:  "Yon  intro- 
duce into  the  Church  the  penitent  adulterer  for  the  purpose  of  melting  the 
brotherhood  by  his  supplications.  You  lead  him  into  the  midst,  clad  in 
sackcloth,  covered  with  ashes,  a  compound  of  disgrace  and  horror.  He 
prostrates  himself  before  the  widows,  before  the  elders,  suing  for  the  tears 
of  all ;  he  seizes  the  edges  of  their  garments,  he  clasps  their  knees,  he  kisses 
the  prints  of  their  feet  Meanwhile  you  harangue  the  people  and  excite 
their  pity  for  the  sad  lot  of  the  penitent.  Good  pastor,  blessed  father  that 
you  are,  you  describe  the  coming  back  of  yonr  goat  in  recounting  the 
parable  of  the  lost  sheep.  And  in  case  your  ewe  lamb  may  take  another 
leap  out  of  the  fold  .  .  .  you  fill  all  the  rest  of  the  flock  with  apprehension 
at  the  very  tnoment  of  granting  indulgence." — {De  FudicUia^  18.) 
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Borrow  which  he  believed  was  appropriate  to  the  sin 
committed  and  confessed.  The  substitution  of  a  private 
confession  to  the  priest  for  a  public  confession  made  to  the 
whole  congregation,  enlarged  the  circle  of  sins  confessed. 
The  secret  sins  of  the  heart  whose  presence  could  be  elicited 
by  the  questions  of  the  confessor  were  added  to  the  open 
sins  seen  of  men.  The  circle  of  satisfactions  was  also 
widened  in  a  corresponding  fashion. 

When  the  imposition  of  satisfactions  was  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  priest,  it  was  felt  necessary  to  provide  some 
check  against  the  arbitrariness  which  could  not  fail  to 
result.  So  books  were  published  containing  lists  of  sins 
with  the  corresponding  appropriate  satitfactions  which 
ought  to  be  demanded  from  the  penitents.  If  it  be  re- 
membered that  some  of  the  sins  mentioned  were  very 
heinous  (murders,  incests,  outrages  of  all  kinds),  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  appropriate  satisfactions  or  penances,  as 
they  came  to  be  called,  were  very  severe  in  some  cases,  and 
extended  over  a  course  of  years.  From  the  seventh  cen- 
tury there  arose  a  practice  of  commuting  sati^actions  or 
penances.  A  penance  of  several  years'  practice  of  fasting 
might  be  commuted  into  saying  so  many  prayers  or  psalms, 
into  giving  a  definite  amount  of  alms,  or  even  into  a  money 
fine — and  in  this  last  case  the  analogy  of  the  Wehrgeld 
of  the  Germanic  tribal  codes  was  frequently  followed.^ 
These  customary  commutations  were  frequently  inserted  in 
the  Penitentiaries  or  books  of  disciplina  This  new  custom 
commonly  took  the  form  that  the  penitent,  who  visited  a 
certain  church  on  a  prescribed  day  and  gave  a  contribution 
to  its  funds,  had  the  penance,  which  had  been  imposed 
upon  him  by  the  priest  in  the  ordinary  course  of  discipline, 
shortened  by  one-seventh,  one-third,  one-half,  as  the  case 
might  be.  This  was  in  every  case  the  commutation  or 
relaxation  of  the  penance  or  outward  sign  of  sorrow  which 

^  Id  one  book  of  discipline  a  man  wbo  has  committed  certain  sins  is 
ordered  either  to  go  on  pilgrimage  for  ten  years,  or  to  live  on  bread  and 
water  for  two  years,  or  to  pay  12s.  a  year.  Detailed  information  may  be 
found  in  Schmitz,  Die  Busslmcher  und  die  Bussdisziplin  der  Kirehe, 
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bad  been  imposed  accordiug  to  tbe  regulations  of  tbe 
Church,  laid  down  in  the  Penitentiaries  (relaxatio  de  injuncta 
pocnitentia).  This  was  tbe  ^  real  origin  of  Indulgences,  and 
these  earliest  examples  were  invariably  a  relaxation  of 
ecclesiastical  penalties  which  had  been  imposed  according 
to  the  regular  custom  in  cases  of  discipline.  It  will  be 
seen  that  Luther  expressly  excluded  this  kind  of  Indulgence 
from  his  attack.  He  declared  that  what  the  Church  had 
a  right  to  impose,  it  had  a  right  to  relax.  It  was  at  first 
believed  that  this  right  to  relax  or  commute  imposed 
penances  was  in  the  hands  of  the  priests  who  had  charge 
of  the  discipline  of  the  members  of  the  Church ;  but  the 
abuses  of  the  system  by  the  priests  ended  by  placing  the 
power  to  grant  Indulgences  in  the  hands  of  the  bishops, 
and  they  used  the  money  procured  in  building  many  of  the 
great  mediaeval  cathedrals.  Episcopal  abuse  of  Indulgences 
led  to  their  being  reserved  for  the  Popes. 

Three  conceptions,  all  of  which  belong  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  thirteenth  century,  combined  to  effect  a 
great  change  on  this  old  and  simple  idea  of  Indulgences. 
These  were — (1)  the  formulation  of  the  thought  of  a 
treasury  of  merits  {thesaurxis  meritorum);  (2)  the  change 
of  the  institution  into  the  Sacrament  of  Penance ;  and 
(3)  the  distinction  between  attrition  and  contrition  in  the 
thought  of  the  kind  of  sorrow  God  demands  from  a  real 
penitent. 

The  conception  of  a  storehouse  of  merits  {thesaurus 
mtritorum  or  indulgerUiarum)  was  first  formulated  by 
Alexander  of  Hales  ^  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  his 
ideas  were  accepted,  enlarged,  and  made  more  precise  by 
succeeding  theologians.'  Starting  with  the  existing  practice 
in  the  Church  that  some  penances  (such  as  pilgrimages) 
might  be  vicariously  performed,  and  bringing  together 
the  several  thoughts  that  the  faithful  are  members  of  one 
body,  that  the  good  deeds  of  each  of  the  members  are 
the  common  property  of  all,  and  therefore  that  the  more 

*  Summa^  iv.  23. 

^  Thomas  Aquinas,  Summa  Theologicc,  iii.,  SujiplemerUum,  Quscs.  xzv.  1. 
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sinful  can  benefit  by  the  good  deeds  of  their  more  saintly 
brethren,  and  that  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  was  sufficient  to 
wipe  out  the  sins  of  all,  theologians  gradually  formulated 
the  doctrine  that  there  was  a  common  storehouse  which 
contained  the  good  deeds  of  living  men  and  women,  of 
the  saints  in  heaven  and  the  inexhaustible  merits  of 
Christ,  and  that  all  these  merits  accumulated  there  had 
been  placed  under  the  charge  of  the  Pope,  and  could  be 
dispensed  by  him  to  the  faithful.  The  doctrine  was  not 
very  precisely  defined  by  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  but  it  was  generally  believed  in,  taught,  and 
accepted.  It  went  to  increase  the  vague  sense  of  super- 
natural, spiritual  powers  attached  to  the  person  of  the 
Bishop  of  Bome.  It  had  one  important  consequence  on 
the  doctrine  of  Indulgences.  They  might  be  the  pay- 
ment out  of  this  treasury  of  an  absolute  equivalent  for  the 
scU^factian  due  by  the  penitent  for  his  sins;  they  were 
no  longer  merely  the  substitution  of  one  form  of  penance 
for  another,  or  the  relaxation  of  a  penance  enjoined. 

The  institution  of  Penance  contained  within  it  the  four 
practices  of  Sorrow  for  the  sins  committed  (contritio) ;  the 
Confession  of  these  sins  to  the  priest ;  Satis/action^  or  the 
due  manifestation  of  sorrow  in  the  ways  prescribed  by 
the  Church  through  the  command  of  the  confessor ;  and  the 
Pardon  (absolutio)  pronounced  by  the  priest  in  God's  name. 
The  pardon  followed  the  satis/action.  But  when  the 
institution  became  the  Sacrament  of  Penance,  the  order 
was  changed:  absolution  followed  confession  and  came 
before  satisfaction,  which  it  had  formerly  followed.  Satis- 
faction lost  its  old  meaning.  It  was  no  longer  the  outward 
sign  of  sorrow  and  the  necessary  precedent  of  pardon  or 
absolution.  According  to  the  new  theory,  the  absolution 
wliich  immediately  followed  confession  had  the  efiPect  of 
removing  the  whole  guilt  of  the  sins  confessed,  and  with 
the  guilt  the  whole  of  the  eternal  punishment  due.  This 
cancelling  of  guilt  and  of  eternal  punishment  did  not, 
however,  forthwith  open  the  gates  of  heaven  to  the  par- 
doned sinner.     It  was  felt  that  the  justice  of  God  could 
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not  i)erinit  the  baptized  sinner  to  escape  from  all  punish- 
ment whatever.  Hence  it  was  said  that  although  eternal 
punishment  had  disappeared  with  the  absolution,  there 
remained  temporal  punishment  due  for  the  sins,  and  that 
heaven  could  not  be  entered  until  this  temporal  punish- 
ment had  been  endured.^  Temporal,  punishments  might 
be  of  two  kinds — those  endured  in  this  life,  or  those 
sufiTered  in  a  place  of  punishment  after  death.  The  pen- 
ance imposed  by  the  priest,  the  satisfaction,  now  became 
the  temporal  punishment  due  for  sins  committed.  If  the 
priest  had  imposed  the  due  amoimt,  and  if  the  penitent 
was  able  to  perform  all  that  had  been  imposed,  the  sins 
were  expiated.  But  if  the  priest  had  imposed  less  than 
the  justice  of  God  actually  demanded,  then  these  temporal 
pains  had  to  be  completed  in  Purgatory.  This  gave  rise 
to  great  uncertainty ;  for  who  could  feel  assured  that  the 
priest  had  calculated  rightly,  and  had  imposed  satisfactions 
or  temporal  penalties  which  were  of  the  precise  amount 
demanded  by  the  justice  of  God  ?  Hence  the  pains  of 
Purgatory  threatened  every  man.  It  was  here  that  the 
new  idea  of  Indidgences  came  in  to  aid  the  faithful  by 
securing  him  against  the  pains  of  Purgatory,  which  were 
not  included  in  the  absolution  obtained  in  the  Sacrament 
of  Penance.  Indulgences  in  the  sense  of  relaxations  of 
imposed  penances  went  into  the  background,  and  the 
really  valuable  Indulgence  was  one  which,  because  of  the 
merits  transferred  from  the  storehouse  of  merits,  was  an 
equivalent  in  God's  sight  for  the  temporal  punishments 
due  for  sins.  Thus,  in  the  opinion  of  Alexander  of  Hales, 
of  Bona  Ventura,^  and,  above  all,  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  real 

*      "Dn  sprichst  'So  icb  am  letsten  in  todes  not, 
Ain  yeder  priester  niich  zn  absolviren  not ' : 
Von  Schuld  ist  war,  nocb  nitt  von  pein,  so  du  bist  tod, 
Ja  fiir  ain  stund  in  fegfeiir  dort 
Gabst  du  des  Kavsers  giite.*' 
— (Wackemagel,  Das  deiUsche  Kirchenliedt  etc.  IL  1068.) 

^  Bonaventiira,  In  Librum  Quartum  SenterUiarumy  Dist.  xx.  Qnsest.  6. 
Alexander  of  Hales,  Swnma,  iv.  Qusest.  59  ;  Tbomas  Aquiuas,  Summa^  iii., 
Suppl,  Quest  i.  2. 
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value  of  Indulgences  was  that  they  procured  the  remission 
of  penalties  due  after  absolution,  whether  these  penalties 
were  penances  imposed  by  the  priest  or  not;  and  when 
the  uncertainty  of  the  imposed  penalties  is  remembered, 
the  most  valuable  of  all  Indulgences  were  those  which  had 
regard  to  the  unimposed  x)enalties ;  the  priest  might  make 
a  mistake,  but  God  did  not  blunder. 

While  Indulgences  were  always  connected  with  satis- 
factions, and  changed  with  the  changes  in  the  meaning  of 
the  latter  term,  they  were  not  the  less  influenced  by  a 
distinction  which  came  to  be  drawn  between  attrition  and 
contrition,  and  by  the  application  of  the  distinction  to  the 
theory  of  the  Sacrament  of  Penance.  During  the  earlier 
Middle  Ages  and  down  to  the  thirteenth  century,  it  was 
always  held  that  contrition  (sorrow  prompted  by  love)  was 
the  one  thing  taken  into  account  by  God  in  pardoning  the 
sinner.  The  theologians  of  the  thirteenth  century,  how- 
ever, began  to  draw  a  distinction  between  this  godly  sorrow 
and  a  certain  amount  of  sorrow  which  might  arise  from  a 
variety  of  causes  of  a  less  worthy  nature,  and  especially 
from  servile  fear.  This  was  called  attrition;  and  it  was 
held  that  this  attrition,  though  of  itself  too  imperfect  to 
win  the  pardon  of  God,  might  become  perfected  through 
the  confession  heard  by  the  priest,  and  in  the  sacramental 
absolution  pronounced  by  him.  Very  naturally,  though 
perhaps  illogically,  it  was  believed  that  an  imperfect  sorrow, 
though  sufficient  to  procure  absolution,  and,  therefore,  the 
blotting  out  of  eternal  punishment,  merited  more  temporal 
punishment  than  if  it  had  been  sorrow  of  a  godly  sort. 
But  it  was  these  temporal  penalties  (including  the  pains 
of  Purgatory)  that  Indulgences  provided  for.  Hence, 
Indulgences  appealed  more  strongly  to  the  indififerent 
Christian,  who  knew  that  he  had  sinned,  and  at  the  same 
time  felt  that  his  sorrow  was  not  the  effect  of  his  love  to 
God.  He  knew  that  his  sins  deserved  some  punishment. 
His  conscience,  however  weak,  told  him  that  he  could  not 
sin  with  perfect  impunity,  and  that  something  more  was 
needed  than  his  perfunctory  confession  to  a  priest.     He 
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felt  that  he  miist  do  something — fast,  or  go  on  a  pilgrimage, 
or  purchase  an  Indulgence.  It  was  at  this  point  that  the 
Church  intervened  to  show  him  how  his  poor  performance 
could  be  transformed  by  the  power  of  the  Church  and  its 
treasury  of  merits  into  something  so  great  that  the  penal- 
ties o'f  Purgatory  could  be  actually  evaded.  His  cheap 
sorrow,  his  careless  confession,  need  not  trouble  him. 
Hence,  for  the  ordinary  indififerent  Christian,  Attrition^ 
Confession,  and  Indulgence  became  the  three  heads  of  the 
scheme  of  the  Church  for  his  salvation.  The  one  thing 
that  satisfied  his  conscience  was  the  burdensome  thing 
he  had  to  do,  and  that  was  to  procure  an  Indulgence 
— a  matter  made  increasingly  easy  for  him  as  time 
went  on. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  doctrine  of  AttrUion, 
and  its  evident  effect  in  deadening  the  conscience  and  in 
lowering  the  standard  of  morality,  had  the  undivided  sup- 
port of  the  theologians  of  the  later  Middle  Ages,  but  it 
was  the  doctrine  taught  by  most  of  the  Scotist  theologians, 
who  took  the  lead  in  theological  thinking  during  these 
times.  It  was  set  forth  in  its  most  extravagant  form 
by  such  a  representative  man  as  John  of  Paltz  in  Erfurt ; 
it  was  preached  by  the  pardon-sellers;  it  was  eagerly 
welcomed  by  indifferent  Christians,  who  desired  to  escape 
the  penalties  of  sin  without  abandoning  its  enjoyments; 
it  exalted  the  power  of  the  priesthood;  and  it  was 
specially  valuable  in  securing  good  sales  of  Indulgences, 
and  therefore  in  increasing  the  papal  revenues.  It 
lay  at  the  basis  of  the  whole  theory  and  practice  of 
Indulgences,  which  confronted  Luther  when  he  issued  his 
Theses. 

History  shows  us  that  gross  abuses  had  always  gathered 
round  the  practice  of  Indulgences,  even  in  their  earlier  and 
simpler  forms.  The  priests  had  abused  the  system,  and 
the  power  of  issuing  Indulgences  had  been  taken  from 
them  and  confined  to  the  bishops.  The  bishops,  in  turn, 
had  abused  the  privilege,  and  the  Popes  had  gradually 
assumed  that  the  power  to  grant  an  Indulgence  belonged 
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to  the  Bishop  of  Some  exclusively,  or  to  those  to  whom 
he  might  delegate  it;  and  this  assumption  seemed  both 
reasonable  and  salutary.  The  power  was  at  first  sparingly 
used.  It  is  true  that  Pope  Urban  ii.,  in  1095,  promised 
to  the  Crusaders  an  Indulgence  such  as  had  never  before 
been  heard  of — a  complete  remission  of  all  imposed 
canonical  penances;  but  it  was  not  until  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteen  centuries  that  Indulgences,  now  doubly  danger- 
ous to  the  moral  life  from  the  new  theories  which  had 
arisen,  were  lavished  even  more  imsparingly  than  in  the 
days  when  any  bishop  had  power  to  grant  them.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  they  were  given  to 
raise  recruits  for  papal  wara  They  were  lavished  on  the 
religious  Orders,  either  for  the  benefit  of  the  members  or 
for  the  purpose  of  attracting  strangers  and  their  gifts  to 
their  churches.  They  were  bestowed  on  cathedrals  and 
other  churches,  or  on  individual  altars  in  churches,  and  had 
the  efiTect  of  endowments.  They  were  joined  to  special 
collections  of  relics,  to  be  earned  by  the  faithful  who 
visited  the  shrines.  They  were  given  to  hospitals,  and  for 
the  upkeep  of  bridges  and  of  roads.  Wherever  they  are 
met  with  in  the  later  Middle  Ages,  and  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  say  where  they  are  not  to  be  found,  they  are  seen 
to  be  associated  with  sordid  money  -  getting,  and,  as 
Luther  remarked  in  an  early  sermon  on  the  subject,  they 
were  a  very  grievous  instrument  placed  in  the  hand  of 
avarice. 

The  practice  of  granting  Indulgences  was  universally 
prevalent  and  was  universally  accepted ;  but  it  was  not  easy 
to  give  an  explanation  of  the  system,  in  the  sense  of  show- 
ing that  it  was  an  essential  element  in  Christian  discipline. 
No  mediaeval  theologian  attempted  to  do  any  such  thing. 
Bonaventura  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  two  great  School- 
men  who  did  more  than  any  others  to  provide  a  theological 
basis  for  the  system,  tell  us  quite  frankly  that  it  is  their 
business  to  accept  the  fact  that  Indulgences  do  exist  as 
part  of  the  penitentiary  discipline  of  the  Church,  and, 
accepting  it,  they  thought  themselves  bound  to  construct  a 
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reasonable  theory.*  The  practice  altered,  and  new  theories 
were  needed  to  explain  the  variations.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  these  explanations  did  not  always  agree;  and 
that  there  were  very  great  differences  of  opinion  about 
what  an  Indulgence  really  effected  for  the  man  who 
bought  it. 

Of  all  these  disputed  questions  the  most  important 
was :  Did  an  Indulgence  give  remission  for  the  guilt  of  sin, 
or  only  for  certain  penalties  which  followed  the  sinful 
deed  ?  This  is  a  question  about  which  modem  Bomanists 
are  extremely  sensitive. 

The  universal  answer  given  by  all  defenders  of  Indul- 
gences who  have  written  on  the  subject  since  the  Council 
of  Trent,  is  that  guilt  (culpa)  and  eternal  punishment 
{poenoB  etemce)  are  dealt  with  in  the  Sacrament  of  Penance, 
and  that  Indulgences  relate  only  to  temporal  punishments, 
including  under  that  designation  the  pains  of  Purgatory. 
This  modem  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  most  eminent 
authorities  of  the  mediaeval  Church.  It  has  been  accepted 
in  the  description  of  the  theory  of  Indulgences  given 
above,  since  it  has  been  said  that  the  principal  use  of 
Indulgences  was  to  secure  against  Purgatory.  But  these 
statements  do  not  exhaust  the  question.  Mediaeval  theo- 
logy did  not  create  Indulgences,  it  only  followed  and  tried 
to  justify  the  practices  of  the  Pope  and  of  the  Boman 
Curia, — a  rather  difficult  task.  The  question  still  remains 
whether  some  of  the  Papal  Bulls  promulgating  Indulgences 
did  not  promise  the  removal  of  guilt  as  well  as  security 
against  temporal  punishments.  If  these  be  examined, 
spurious  Bulls  being  set  aside,  it  will  be  found  that  many 
of  them  make  no  mention  of  the  need  of  previous  con- 
fession and  of  priestly  absolution ;  that  one  or  two 
expressly  make  mention  of  a  remission  of  guilt  as  well  as 
of  penalty;  and  that  many  (especially  those  which  pro- 

^  Thomas  Aquinas,  Summa  Theologia,  iii.,  Supplem,  Qnsestio  zxy.  1: 
''Ecclesia  universalis  non  potest  errare  .  .  .  ecclesia  universalis  indulgentias 
approbat  et  facit.  Ergo  indulgentise  aliquid  valent  •  .  .  quia  impium  esset 
dicere  quod  Ecclesia  aliquid  van^  faceret." 

15* 
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claim  a  Jubilee  Indulgence)  use  language  which  inevitably 
led  intelligent  laymen  like  Dante  to  believe  that  the  Popes 
did  proclaim  the  remission  of  guilt  as  well  as  of  penalty. 
Of  course,  it  may  be  said  that  in  those  days  the  distinction 
between  guilt  (culpa)  and  penalty  (posna)  had  not  been  very 
exactly  defined,  and  that  the  phrase  remission  of  sins  was 
used  to  denote  both  remission  of  guilt  and  remission  of 
penalty;  still  it  is  difficult  to  withstand  the  conclusion 
that,  even  in  theory,  Indulgences  had  been  declared  to  be 
efficacious  for  the  removal  of  the  guilt  of  sin  in  the  pre- 
sence of  God. 

These  questions  of  the  theological  meaning,  of  an 
Indulgence,  though  necessary  to  understand  the  whole 
situation,  had  after  all  little  to  do  with  Luther's  action. 
He  approached  the  whole  matter  from  the  side  of  the 
practical  effect  of  the  proclamation  of  an  Indulgence  on 
the  minds  of  common  men  who  knew  nothing  of  refined 
theological  distinctions ;  and  the  evidence  that  the  common 
people  did  generally  believe  that  an  Indulgence  did  remove 
the  guilt  of  sin  is  overwhelming.  Contemporary  chroniclers 
are  to  be  found  who  declare  that  Indulgences  given  to 
Crusaders  remit  the  guilt  as  well  as  the  punishment ; 
contemporary  preachers  assert  that  plenary  Indulgences 
remit  guilt,  and  justify  their  opinion  by  declaring  that 
such  Indulgences  were  supposed  to  contain  within  them 
the  Sacrament  of  Penanca  The  popular  guide-books 
written  for  pilgrims  to  Eome  and  Compostella  spread  the 
popular  idea  that  Indulgences  acquired  by  such  pilgrimages 
do  remit  guilt  as  well  as  penalty.  The  popular  belief  was 
so  thoroughly  acknowledged,  that  even  Councils  bad  to 
throw  the  blame  for  it  on  the  pardon-sellers,  or,  like  the 
Council  of  Constance,  impeached  the  Pope  and  compelled 
him  to  confess  that  he  had  granted  Indulgences  for  the 
remission  of  guilt  as  well  as  of  penalty.  This  widespread 
popular  belief  of  itself  justified  Luther  in  calling  attention 
to  this  side  of  the  matter. 

Moreover,  it  is  well  to  see  what  the  theory  of  the 
most  respected  theologians  actually  meant  when  looked  at 
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practically.  Since  the  formulation  of  the  Sacrament  of 
Penance,  the  theory  had  been  that  all  guilt  of  sin  and 
all  eternal  punishment  were  remitted  in  the  priestly  abso- 
lution which  followed  the  confession  of  the  penitent.  The 
Sacrament  of  Penance  had  abolished  guilt  and  HelL  But 
there  remained  the  actual  sins  to  be  punished,  because  the 
justice  of  God  demanded  it,  and  this  was  done  in  the 
temporal  pains  of  Purgatory.  The  "  common  man,"  if  he 
thought  at  all  about  it,  may  be  excused  if  he  considered 
that  guilt  and  Hell,  taken  away  by  the  one  hand,  were 
restored  by  the  other.  There  remained  for  him  the  sense 
that  God's  justice  demanded  some  punishment  for  the  sins 
he  had  committed ;  and  if  this  was  not  guilt  according  to 
theological  definition,  it  was  probably  all  that  he  could 
attain  to.  He  was  taught  and  believed  that  punishment 
awaited  him  for  these  actual  sins  of  his ;  and  a  punishment 
which  might  last  thousands  of  years  in  Purgatory  was  not 
very  different  from  an  eternal  punishment  in  his  eyea 
The  Indulgence  came  to  him  filled  as  he  was  with  these 
vague  thoughts,  and  offered  him  a  sure  way  of  easing  his 
conscience  and  avoiding  the  punishment  he  knew  he 
deserved.  He  had  only  to  pay  the  price  of  a  Fapai  Ticket, 
perform  the  canonical  good  deed  required,  whatever  it 
might  be,  and  he  was  assured  that  his  punishment  was 
remitted,  and  God's  justice  satisfied.  This  may  not  involve 
the  thought  of  the  remission  of  guilt  in  the  theological 
sense  of  the  word,  but  it  certainly  misled  the  moral 
instincts  of  the  "  common  man "  about  as  much  as  if  it 
did.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  common  people  made 
the  theological  mistake,  if  mistake  it  was,  and  saw  in  every 
plenary  Indulgence  the  promise  of  the  remission  of  guilt 
as  well  as  of  penalty,^  for  with  them  remission  of  guilt 
and  quieting  of  conscience  were  one  and  the  same  thing. 
It  was  this  practical  moral  effect  of  Indulgences,  and  not 
the  theological  explanation  of  the  theory,  which  stirred 
Luther  to  make  his  protest. 

^  Cf.   the  hymn,   '*Der  guldin  Ablass,"  of  the  fifteenth   century,  in 
Waokemagel,  ii.  283-284. 
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§  2.  Luther's  Theses.^ 

Luther's  Theses  are  singularly  unlike  what  might  have 
been  expected  from  a  Professor  of  Theology.  They  lack 
theological  definition,  and  contain  many  repetitions  which 
might  have  been  easily  avoided.  They  are  simply  ninety- 
five  sturdy  strokes  struck  at  a  great  ecclesiastical  abuse 
which  was  searing  the  consciences  of  many.  They  look 
like  the  utterances  of  a  man  who  was  in  close  touch  with 
the  people;  who  had  been  greatly  shocked  at  reports 
brought  to  him  of  what  the  pardon-sellers  had  said ;  who 
had  read  a  good  many  of  the  theological  explanations  of 
the  practice  of  Indulgence,  and  had  noted  down  a  few 
things  which  he  desired  to  contradict.  They  read  as  if 
they  were  meant  for  laymen,  and  were  addressed  to  their 
common  sense  of  spiritual  thing&  They  are  plain  and 
easily  imderstood,  and  keep  within  the  field  of  simple 
religion  and  plain  moral  trutha 

The  Theses  appealed  irresistibly  to  all  those  who  had 
been  brought  up  in  the  simple  evangelical  faith  which 
distinguished  the  quiet  home  life  of  so  many  German 
families,  and  who  had  not  forsaken  it.  They  also  appealed 
to  all  who  had  begun  to  adopt  that  secular  or  non-ecclesi- 
astical piety  which,  we  have  seen,  had  been  spreading 
quietly  but  rapidly  throughout  Germany  at  the  close  of 
the  Middle  Age&  These  two  forces,  both  religious,  gathered 
round  Luther.     The  effect  of  the  Theses  was  almost  imme- 

^SouBCES:  Eohler,  LtUJiera  96  Theses  samt  seinen  ResoltUumen  soivie 
den  OegensehrifUn  von  JVimpina-Teizel,  Eek,  und  PrUrias  und  den  AntworUn 
LvUhers  liaraiA/*  (Leipzig,  1903);  Emil  Reich,  Select  Documents  illustrating 
MedicBvai  and  Modem  History  (London,  1905). 

Latbe  Books  :  J.  £.  Kapp,  Sammlung  einiger  zum  pdpeUiehen  Ablass, 
aherhaupt  .  .  .  obber  zu  der  .  .  .  zwischen  Martin  LtUher  und  Jokann  Tetzel 
hitrvonge/uhrten  Slreitigkeit  gek&rigen  Schriften,  mit  EinleUungen  und 
Anmerkungen  versehen  (Leipzig,  1721),  and  Kleine  Nachlese  einiger  ,  .  • 
zur  ErldiUerung  der  Reformationsgewhichie  nuidicher  Urkunden  (Four 
parts,  Leipzig,  1727-1738) ;  Bratke,  LiUhers  95  Theses  und  ihre  dogmen- 
historischen  Voraussetzungen  {Gottingen,  1884);  Dieckhoff,  Der  Ablassstreit 
dogmengeschichUich  dargestellt  (Gotha,  1886) ;  Grbne,  Tetzel  und  Luther 
(Soest,  1860). 
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diate :  the  desire  to  purchase  Indulgences  cooled,  and  the 
sales  almost  stopped. 

The  Ninety-five  Theses  made  six  different  assertions 
about  Indulgences  and  their  efficacy : 

i  An  Indulgence  is  and  can  only  be  the  remission  of 
a  merely  ecclesiastical  penalty ;  the  Church  can  remit  what 
the  Church  has  imposed ;  it  cannot  remit  what  God  has 
imposed. 

ii.  An  Indulgence  can  never  remit  guilt;  the  Pope 
himself  cannot  do  such  a  thing;  God  has  kept  that  in 
His  own  hand. 

iiL  It  cannot  remit  the  divine  punishment  for  sin; 
that  also  is  in  the  hands  of  God  alona 

iv.  It  can  have  no  efficacy  for  souls  in  Purgatory; 
penalties  imposed  by  the  Church  can  only  refer  to  the 
living ;  death  dissolves  them ;  what  the  Pope  can  do  for 
souls  in  Purgatory  is  by  prayer,  not  by  jurisdiction  or  the 
power  of  the  keys. 

V.  The  Christian  who  has  true  repentance  has  already 
received  pardon  from  God  altogether  apart  from  an  In- 
dulgence, and  does  not  need  one;  Christ  demands  this 
true  repentance  from  every  one. 

vL  The  Treasury  of  Merits  has  never  been  properly 
defined,  it  is  hard  to  say  what  it  is,  and  it  is  not  properly 
understood  by  the  people;  it  cannot  be  the  merits  of 
Christ  and  of  His  saints,  because  these  act  of  themselves 
and  quite  apart  from  the  intervention  of  the  Pope ;'  it  can 
mean  nothing  more  than  that  the  Pope,  having  the  power  of 
the  keys,  can  remit  ecclesiastical  penalties  imposed  by  the 
Church;  the  true  Treasure-house  of  merits  is  the  Holy 
Gospel  of  the  grace  and  glory  of  God 

The  Archbishop  of  Mainz,  finding  that  the  publication 
of  the  Theses  interfered  with  the  sale  of  the  Indulgences, 
sent  a  copy  to  Soma  Pope  Leo,  thinking  that  the  whole 
thing  was  a  monkish  quarrel,  contented  himself  with  asking 
the  General  of  the  Augustinian  Eremites  to  keep  his 
monks  quiet.  Tetzel,  in  conjunction  with  a  friend,  Conrad 
Wimpina,  published  a  set  of  counter-theses.     John  Mayr 
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of  Eck,  professor  at  Ingolstadt,  by  far  tlie  ablest  opponent 
Luther  ever  had,  wrote  an  answer  to  the  Theses  which  he 
entitled  Obelisks  \  ^  and  Luther  replied  in  a  tract  with  the 
title  Asterisks,  At  Borne,  Silvester  Mazzolini  (1460—  ?) 
of  Frierio,  a  Dominican  monk,  papal  censor  for  the  Boman 
Province  and  an  Inquisitor,  was  profoundly  dissatisfied  with 
the  Ninety-Jive  Theses,  and  proceeded  to  criticise  them 
severely  in  a  Dialogue  dbotU  the  Patoer  of  the  Pope  ;  against 
the  Presumpttums  Condtisions  of  Martin  Luther.  The  book 
reached  Grermany  by  the  middle  of  January  1518.  The 
Augustinian  Eremites  held  their  usual  annual  chapter  at 
Heidelberg  in  April  1518,  and  Luther  heard  his  Theses 
temperately  discussed  by  his  brother  monks.  He  found 
the  opposition  to  his  views  much  stronger  than  he  had 
expected;  but  the  discussion  was  fair  and  honest,  and 
Luther  enjoyed  it  after  the  ominous  silence  kept  by  most 
of  his  friends,  who  had  thought  his  action  rash.  When 
he  returned  from  Heidelberg  he  began  a  general  answer 
to  his  opponent&  The  book,  Besolutiov^s,  was  probably  the 
most  carefully  written  of  all  Luther's  writings.  He  thought 
long  over  it,  weighed  every  statement  carefully,  and  re- 
wrote portions  several  times.  The  preface,  addressed  to  his 
Vicar-General,  Staupitz,  contains  some  interesting  auto- 
biographical material;  it  was  addressed  to  the  Pope;  it 
was  a  detailed  defence  of  his  Theses.* 

The  Ninety-five  Theses  had  a  circulation  which  was,  for 
the  time,  unprecedented.  They  were  known  throughout 
Germany  in  a  little  over  a  fortnight ;  they  were  read  over 
Western  Europe  within  four  weeks  "  as  if  they  had  been 
circulated  by  angelic  messengers,"  says  Myconius  enthusi- 
astically.    Luther   was  staggered  at   the  way  they  were 

^  The  Obelisks  of  Eck  were  printed  and  circulated  privately  long  before 
they  were  published ;  a  copy  was  in  Luther's  hand  on  March  4th,  1518  ; 
it  was  answered  by  him  on  March  24th,  and  was  published  in  the  August 
following. 

'  Kcihler  has  collected  together  the  Ninety-fix^e  Thf^es,  the  JlesoliUioneSf 
and  the  attacks  on  the  Theses  by  Wiiniana-Tetz.l,  E(!k,  and  Prierias,  and 
published  them  in  one  small  book  (Lc>ipzi<,s  1903).  It  is  a  handbook  of 
reference,  and  the  text  of  the  docunieiit;^  has  been  carefully  examined. 
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received;  he  said  that  he  had  not  meant  to  detennine, 
but  to  debate.  The  controversy  they  awakened  increased 
their  popularity.  In  the  Theses,  and  especially  in  the  He 
soltUianes,  Lather  had  practically  discarded  all  the  practices 
which  the  Pope  and  the  Boman  Curia  had  introduced  in 
the  matter  of  Indulgences  from  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  all  the  ingenious  explanations 
Scholastic  theologians  had  brought  forward  to  justify  these 
practices.  The  readiest  way  to  refute  him  was  to  assert 
the  power  of  the  Boman  Bishop ;  and  this  was  the  line 
taken  by  his  critics.  Their  arguments  amount  to  this: 
the  power  to  issue  an  Indulgence  is  simply  a  particular 
instance  of  the  power  of  papal  jurisdiction,  and  Indulgences 
are  simply  what  the  Pope  proclaims  them  to  be.  Therefore, 
to  attack  Indulgences  is  to  attack  the  power  of  the  Pope, 
and  that  cannot  be  tolerated.  The  Boman  Church  is 
virtually  the  Universal  Church,  and  the  Pope  is  practically 
the  Boman  Church.  Hence,  as  the  representative  of  the 
Boman  Church,  which  in  turn  represents  the  Church 
Universal,  the  Pope,  when  he  acts  officially,  cannot  err. 
Official  decisions  are  given  in  actions  as  well  as  in  words, 
custom  has  the  force  of  law.  Therefore,  whoever  objects  to 
such  a  long-established  system  as  Indulgences  is  a  heretic, 
and  does  not  deserve  to  be  heard.^ 

But  the  argument  which  appealed  most  powerfully  to 
the  Boman  Curia  was  the  fact  that  the  sales  of  the  PapcU 
Tickets  had  been  decUnitig  since  the  publication  of  the 
Theses.  Indulgences  were  the  source  of  an  enormous 
revenue,  and  anything  which  checked  their  sale  would 
cause  financial  embarrassment.  Pope-  Leo  x.  in  his  "  enjoy- 
ment of  the  Papacy"  lived  lavishly.  He  had  a  huge 
income,  much  greater  than  that  of  any  European  monarch, 
but  he  lived  beyond  it.  His  income  amounted  to  between 
four  and  five  hundred  thousand  ducats ;  but  he  had  spent 
seven  hundred  thousand  on  his  war  about  the  Duchy  of 
Urbino;   the  magnificent  reception  of  his  brother  Julian 

>  The  arguments  were  aU  founded  on  Thomas  Aquinas,  Summaf  iii, 
SuppleTMntuirif  Qusstio  zzv.  1. 
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and  his  bride  in  Kome  (1514)  bad  cost  bim  fifty  thousand 
ducats ;  and  he  bad  spent  over  three  hundred  thousand  on 
the  marriage  of  his  nephew  Lorenzo  (1518).  Voices  Had 
been  beard  in  Borne  as  well  as  in  Germany  protesting 
against  this  extravaganca  The  Pope  was  in  desperate 
need  of  money.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  that  Luther 
was  summoned  to  Bome  (summons  dated  July  1518,  and 
received  by  Luther  on  August  7th)  to  answer  for  his  attack 
on  the  Indulgence  system.  To  have  obeyed  would  have 
meant  death: 

The  peremptory  summons  could  be  construed  as  an  affront 
to  the  University  of  Wittenberg,  on  whose  boards  the  Ninety- 
fifoe  Theses  had  been  posted.  Luther  wrote  to  his  friend 
Spalatin  (George  Burkhardt  of  Spalt,  1484—1545),  who  was 
chaplain  and  private  secretary  to  the  Elector  Frederick, 
suggesting  that  the  prince  ought  to  defend  the  rights  of  his 
University.  Spalatin  wrote  at  once  to  the  Elector  and  also 
to  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  and  the  result  was  that  the 
summons  to  Bome  was  cancelled,  and  it  was  arranged  that 
the  matter  was  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Papal  Legate 
in  Germany,  Thomas  de  Vio,  Cardinal  Cajetan^  (1470— 
1553),  and  Luther  was  ordered  to  present  himself  before 
that  official  at  Augsburg.  The  interview  (October  1518) 
was  not  very  satisfactory.  The  cardinal  demanded  that 
Luther  should  recant  his  heresies  without  any  argument. 
When  pressed  to  say  what  the  heresies  were,  he  named  the 
statement  in  the  58  th  Thesis  that  the  merits  of  Christ 
work  effectually  without  the  intervention  of  the  Pope,  and 
that  in  the  Resolutiones  which  said  that  the  sacraments  are 
not  efficacious  apart  from  faith  in  the  recipient.  There 
was  some  discussion  notwithstanding  the  Legate's  declara- 
tion ;  but  in  the  end  Luther  was  ordered  to  recant  or 

^  Thomas  de  Vio  was  born  at  Gseta,  a  town  situated  on  a  promontory 
about  fifty  miles  north  of  Naples,  and  was  called  Cajetanus  from  his  birth* 
«place.  His  baptismal  name  was  James,  and  he  took  that  of  Thomas  in 
honour  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  He  had  entered  the  Dominican  Order  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  ;  he  was  a  learned  man,  a  Scholastic  of  the  older  Thomist 
type,  and  not  without  evangelical  sympathies ;  but  he  had  the  Dominican 
idea  that  ecclesiastical  disci) iline  must  be  maintained  at  all  costs. 
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depart.  He  wrote  out  an  appeal  from  the  Pope  ill- 
informed  to  the  Pope  well-informed,  also  an  appeal  to  a 
General  Council,  and  returned  to  Wittenberg. 

When  Luther  had  posted  his  Theses  on  the  doors  of  the 
Church  of  All  Saints,  he  had  been  a  solitary  monk  with 
nothing  but  his  manhood  to  back  him ;  but  nine  months 
had  made  a  wonderful  difference  in  the  situation.  He 
now  knew  that  he  was  a  representative  man,  with  sup- 
porters to  be  numbered  by  the  thousand.  His  colleagues 
at  Wittenberg  were  with  him;  his  students  demon- 
stratively loyal  (they  had  been  burning  the  Wimpina- 
Tetzel  counter-theses) ;  his  theology  was  spreading  among 
all  the  cloisters  of  his  Order  in  Germany,  and  even  in  the 
Netherlands;  and  the  rapid  circulation  of  his  ITieses  had 
shown  him  that  he  had  the  ear  of  Germany.  His  first 
task,  on  his  return  to  Wittenberg,  was  to  prepare  for  the 
press  an  account  of  his  interview  with  Cardinal  Cajetan 
at  Augsburg,  and  this  was  published  under  the  title.  Acta 
Augustana. 

Luther  was  at  pains  to  take  the  people  of  Germany 
into  his  confidence;  he  published  an  account  of  every 
important  interview  he  had ;  the  people  were  able  to  follow 
him  step  by  step,  and  he  was  never  so  far  in  advance  that 
they  were  unable  to  see  his  footprints.  The  immediate 
efifect  of  the  Acta  Av^ustana  was  an  immense  amount  of 
public  sympathy  for  Luther.  The  people,  even  the 
Humanists  who  had  cared  little  for  the  controversy,  saw 
that  an  eminently  pious  man,  an  esteemed  teacher  who 
was  making  his  obscure  University  famous,  who  had  done 
nothing  but  propose  a  discussion  on  the  notoriously  in- 
tricate question  of  Lidulgences,  was  peremptorily  ordered 
to  recant  and  remain  silent.  They  could  only  infer  that 
the  Italians  treated  the  Germans  contemptuously,  and 
wished  simply  to  drain  the  country  of  money  to  be  spent 
in  the  luxuries  of  the  papal  court.  The  Elector  Frederick 
shared  the  common  opinion,  and  was,  besides,  keenly  alive 
to  anything  which  touched  his  University  and  its  pro- 
sperity.    There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  he  had  much 
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sympathy  with  Luther's  views.  But  the  University  of 
Wittenberg,  the  seat  of  learning  he  had  founded,  so  long 
languishing  with  a  very  precarious  life  and  now  flourish- 
ing, was  the  apple  of  his  eye ;  and  he  resolved  to  defend 
it,  and  to  protect  the  teacher  who  had  won  renown 
for  it 

The  political  situation  in  Germany  was  too  delicate,  and 
the  personal  political  influence  of  Frederick  too  great,  for  the 
Pope  to  act  rashly  in  any  matter  in  which  that  prince  took 
a  deep  interest.  The  country  was  on  the  eve  of  an  election 
of  a  King  of  the  Bomans ;  Maximilian  was  old,  and  an 
imperial  election  might  occur  at  any  time ;  and  Frederick 
was  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  either  case.  So 
the  Pope  resolved  to  act  cautiously.  The  condemnation  of 
Luther  by  the  Cardinal-Legate  was  held  ^over,  and  a  special 
papal  delegate  was  sent  down  to  Grermcuiy  to  make  inquiriea 
Every  care  was  taken  to  select  a  man  who  would  be  likely  to 
be  acceptable  to  the  Elector.  Charles  von  Miltitz,  a  Saxon 
nobleman  belonging  to  the  Meisen  district,  a  canon  of 
Mainz,  Trier,  and  Meissen,  a  papal  chamberlain,  an  acquaint- 
of  Spalatin's,  the  Elector's  own  agent  at  the  Court  of  Bome, 
was  sent  to  Germany.  He  took  with  him  the  "Golden 
Bose  "  as  a  token  of  the  Pope's  personal  admiration  for  the 
Elector.  He  was  furnished  with  numerous  letters  from 
His  Holiness  to  the  Elector,  to  some  of  the  Saxon  council- 
lors, to  the  magistrates  of  Wittenberg,  in  all  of  which 
Luther  figured  as  a  child  of  the  Devil.  The  phrase  was 
probably  forgotten  when  Leo  wrote  to  Luther  some  time 
afterwards  and  called  him  his  dear  son. 

When  Miltitz  got  amoDg  Germain  speaking  people  he 
found  that  the  state  of  matters  was  undreamt  of  at  the 
papal  court  He  was  a  German,  and  knew  the  Germans. 
He  could  see,  what  the  Cardinal-Legate  had  never  per- 
ceived, that  he  had  to  deal  not  with  the  stubbornness  of  a 
recalcitrant  monk,  but  with  the  slow  movement  of  a  nation. 
When  he  visited  his  friends  and  relations  in  Augsburg  and 
Nilmberg,  he  found  that  three  out  of  five  were  on  Luther's 
side.     He  came  to  the  wise  resolution  that  he  would  see 
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both  Luther  and  Tetzel  privately  before  producing  his 
credentials.  Tetzel  he  could  not  sea  The  unhappy  man 
wrote  to  Miltitz  that  he  dared  not  stir  from  his  convent, 
so  greatly  was  he  in  danger  from  the  violence  of  the  peopla 
Miltitz  met  Luther  in  the  house  of  Spalatin ;  he  at  once 
disowned  the  speeches  of  the  pardon-sellers ;  he  let  it  be 
seen  that  he  did  not  think  much  of  the  Cardinal-Legate's 
methods  of  action ;  he  so  prevailed  on  Luther  that  the 
latter  promised  to  write  a  submissive  letter  to  the  Pope, 
to  advise  people  to  reverence  the  Boman  See,  to  say  that 
Indulgences  were  useful  in  the  remission  of  canonical  pen- 
ances. Luther  did  all  this ;  and  if  the  Boman  Curia  had 
supported  Miltitz  there  is  no  saying  how  far  the  reconcilia- 
tion would  have  gona  But  the  Boman  Curia  did  not 
support  the  papal  chamberlain,  and  Miltitz  had  also  to 
reckon  with  John  Eck,  who  was  burning  to  extinguish 
Luther  in  a  public  discussion. 

The  months  between  his  interview  at  Augsburg  (October 
1518)  and  the.  Disputation  with  John  Eck  at  Leipzig 
(June  1519)  had  been  spent  by  Luther  in  hard  and  dis- 
quieting studies.  His  opponents  had  confronted  him  with 
the  Pope's  absolute  supremacy  in  all  ecclesiastical  matters. 
This  was  one  of  Luther's  oldest  inherited  beliefa  The 
Church  had  been  for  him  "  the  Pope's  House,"  in  which 
the  Pope  was  the  house-father,  to  whom  all  obedience 
was  due.  It  was  hard  for  him  to  think  otherwisa  He 
had  been  re-examining  his  convictions  about  justifying  faith 
and  attempting  to  trace  clearly  their  consequences,  and 
whether  they  did  lead  to  his  declarations  about  the  efficacy 
of  Indulgences.  He  could  come  to  no  other  conclusion.  It 
became  necessary  to  investigate  the  evidence  for  the  papal 
claim  to  absolute  authority.  He  began  to  study  the 
Decretals,  and  found,  to  his  amazement  and  indignation, 
that  they  were  full  of  frauds ;  and  that  the  papal  supre- 
macy had  been  forced  on  Germany  on  the  strength  of  a 
collection  of  Decretals  many  of  which  were  plainly  for- 
geries. It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  discovery  brought 
more  joy  or  more  grief  to  Luther.     Under  the  combined 
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influences  of  historical  study,  of  the  opinions  of  the  early 
Church  Fathers,  and  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  one  of  his 
oldest  landmarks  was  crumbling  to  piece&  His  mind  was 
in  a  whirl  of  doubt.  He  was  half-exultant  and  half- 
terrified  at  the  result  of  his  studies;  and  his  corre- 
spondence reveals  how  his  mood  of  mind  changed  from 
week  to  week  It  was  while  he  was  thus  "  on  the  swither," 
tremulously  on  the  balance,  that  John  Eck  challenged  him 
to  dispute  at  Leipzig  on  the  primacy  and  supremacy  of 
the  Boman  Pontiff.  The  discussion  might  clear  the  air, 
might  make  himself  see  where  he  stood.  He  accepted  the 
challenge  almost  feverishly. 

§  3.   The  Leipzig  Disputation} 

Leipzig  was  an  enemies'  country,  and  his  Wittenberg 
friends  would  not  allow  Luther  to  go  there  unaccompanied. 
The  young  Duke  Bamim,  who  was  Eector  of  the  University 
of  Wittenberg,  accompanied  Carlstadt  and  Luther,  to  give 
them  the  protection  of  his  presence.  Melanchthon,  who 
had  been  a  member  of  the  teaching  staff  of  Wittenberg 
since  August  1518,  Justus  Jonas,  and  Nicholas  Amsdorf 
went  along  with  them.  Two  hundred  Wittenberg  students 
in  helmets  and  halberts  formeiTa  guiSS,  and  walked  beside 
the  two  country  carts  which  carried  their  professors.  An 
eye-witness  of  the  scenes  at  Leipzig  has  left  us  sketches  of 
what  he  saw : 

"  In  the  inns  where  the  Wittenberg  students  lodged,  the 
landlord  kept  a  man  standing  with  a  halbert  near  the  table 
to  keep  the  peace  while  the  Leipzig  and  the  Wittenberg 
students  disputed  with  each  other.  I  have  seen  the  same 
myself  in  the  house  of  Herbipolis,  a  bookseller,  where  I  went 
to  dine  .* .  .  for  t^here  was  at  table  a  Master  Baumgarten 
.  .  .  who  was  80  hot  against  the  Wittenbergers  that  the  host 
had  to  restrain  him  with  a  halbert  to  make  him  keep  the 
peace  so  long  as  the  Wittenbergers  were  in  the  house  and 
sat  and  ate  at  the  table  with  him." 


^  Seidemann,    Die   Leipziger   DisjnUation   im   Jahrt    1619    (Dresden, 
1843). 
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The  University  buildings  at  Leipzig  did  not  contain 
any  hall  large  enough  for  the  audience,  and  Duke  George 
lent  the  use  of  his  great  banqueting-room  for  the  occasion. 
The  discussions  were  preceded  by  a  service  in  the  church. 

^  When  we  got  to  the  church  .  .  .  they  sang  a  Mass  with 
twelve  voices  which  had  never  been  heard  before.  After 
Mass  we  went  to  the  Castle,  where  we  found  a  great  guard 
of  burghers  in  their  armour  with  their  best  weapons  and 
their  banners ;  they  were  ordered  to  be  there  twice  a  day, 
from  seven  to  nine  in  the  morning  and  from  two  to  five  in 
the  afternoon,  to  keep  the  peace  while  the  Disputation 
lasted."  1 

First,  there  was  a  Disputation  between  Carlstadt  and 
Eck,  and  then,  on  the  fourth  of  July,  Eck  and  Luther  faced 
each  other — both  sons  of  peasants,  met  to  protect  the  old 
or  cleave  a  way  for  the  new. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  Luther  had  ever  met  a  con- 
troversialist of  European  fame.  John  Eck  came  to  Leipzig 
fresh  from  his .  triumphs  at  the  great  debates  in  Vienna 
and  Bologna,  and  was  and  felt  himself  to  be  the  hero  of 
the  occasion. 

"  He  had  a  huge  square  body,  a  full  strong  voice  coming 
from  his  chest,  fit  for  a  tragic  actor  or  a  town  crier,  more 
harsh  than  distinct ;  his  mouth,  eyes,  and  whole  aspect  gave 
one  the  idea  of  a  butcher  or  a  soldier  rather  than  of  a 
theologian.  He  gave  one  the  idea  of  a  man  striving  to 
overcome  his  opponent  rather  than  of  one  striving  to  win  a 
victory  for  the  truth.  There  was  as  much  sophistry  as  good 
reasoning  in  his  arguments ;  he  was  continually  misquoting 
his  opponents'  words  or  trying  to  give  them  a  meaning  they 
were  not  intended  to  convey." 

"  Martin,"  says  the  same  eye-witness, 

"is  of  middle  height;  his  body  is  slender,  emaciated  by 
study  and  by  cares;  one  can  count  almost  all  the  bones; 
he  stands  in  the  prime  of  his  age ;  his  voice  sounds  clear 
and  distinct  .  .  .  however  hard  his  opponent  pressed  him 
he  maintained  his  calmness  and  his  good  nature,  though  in 
debate  he  sometimes  used  bitter  words.  .  .  .  He  carried  a 

*  Zeitschri/t/Ur  die  historische  Theologic  for  1872,  p.  534. 
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bunch  of  flowers  in  his  hand,  and  when  the  discussion  became 
hot  he  looked  at  it  and  smelt  it**  ^ 

Eck's  intention  was  to  force  his  opponent  to  make  some 
declaration  which  would  justify  him  in  charging  Luther  with 
being  a  partisan  of  the  mediaeval  heretics,  and  especially  of 
the  Hussites.  He  continually  led  the  debate  away  to  the 
Waldensians,  the  followers  of  Wiclif,  and  the  Bohemians. 
The  audience  swayed  with  a  wave  of  excitement  when 
Luther  was  gradually  forced  to  admit  that  there  might  be 
some  truth  in  some  of  the  Hussite  opinions : 

''One  thing  I  must  tell  which  I  myself  heard  in  the 
Disputation,  and  which  took  place  in  the  presence  of  Duke 
George,  who  came  often  to  the  Disputation  and  listened 
most  attentively ;  once  Dr.  Martin  spoke  these  words  to  Dr. 
Eck  when  hard  pressed  about  John  Huss:  'Dear  Doctor, 
the  Hussite  opinions  are  not  all  wrong.'  Thereupon  said 
Duke  George,  so  loudly  that  the  whole  audience  heard, 
'  God  help  us,  the  pestilence !'  (Das  wait,  die  Sucht),  and  he 
wagged  his  head  and  placed  his  arms  akimbo.  That  I  my- 
self heard  and  saw,  for  I  sat  almost  between  his  feet  and 
those  of  Duke  Barnim  of  Pomerania,  who  was  then  the 
Rector  of  Wittenberg."  « 

So  far  as  the  dialectic  battle  was  concerned,  Eck  had 
been  victorious.  He  had  done  what  he  had  meant  to  do. 
He  had  made  Luther  declare  himself.  All  that  was  now 
needed  was  a  Papal  Bull  against  Luther,  and  the  world 
would  be  rid  of  another  pestilent  heretic.  He  had  done 
what  the  more  politic  Miltitz  had  wished  to  avoid.  He 
had  concentrated  the  attention  of  Germany  on  Luther, 
and  had  made  him  the  central  figure  round  which  all  the 
smouldering  discontent  could  gather.  As  for  Luther,  he 
returned  to  Wit^tenberg  full  of  melancholy  forebodings. 
They  did  not  prevent  him  preparing  and  publishing  for 
the  German  people  an  account  of  the  Disputation,  which 

^  Petri  Mosellani,  "Epistola  de  Disput.  Lips."  in  Loscher's  RefonruUions 
Ada  et  Doeumenta  (Leipzig,  1720-1729),  i.  pp.  242  ff, 

•  ZeUschHft/Ur  die  historische  Tfuologie  for  1872,  p.  685.  The  diarist  is 
M.  Sebastian  Froeoher. 
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was  eagerly  read.  His  arguments  had  been  historical 
rather  than  theologicaL  He  tried  to  show  that  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  supremacy  of  the  Bishop  of  Borne 
was  barely  four  hundred  years  old  in  Western  Europe, 
and  that  it  did  not  exist  in  the  East.  The  Greek  Church, 
he  said,  was  part  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  it  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Pope ;  the  great  Councils  of 
the  Early  Christian  centuries  knew  nothing  about  papal 
supremacy.  Athanasius,  Basil,  the  Gregories,  Cyprian  him- 
self, had  all  taken  Luther's  own  position,  and  were  heretics, 
according  to  Eck.  Luther's  speeches  at  Leipzig  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  modem  historical  criticism  of  institu- 
tions which  has  gone  so  far  in  our  own  daya 

In  some  respects  the  Leipzig  Disputation  was  the 
most  important  point  in  the  career  of  Luther.  It  made 
him  see  for  the  first  time  what  \c.j  in  his  opposition  to 
Lidulgences.  It  madQ  the  people  see  it  alsa  His  attack 
was  no  criticism,  as  he  had  at  first  thought,  of  a  mere  ex- 
crescence on  the  mediaeval  ecclesiastical  system.  He  had 
struck  at  its  centre ;  at  its  ideas  of  a  priestly  mediation 
which  denied  the  right  of  every  believer  to  immediate 
entrance  into  the  very  presence  of  God.  It  was  after  the 
Disputation  at  Leipzig  that  the  younger  German  Humanists  ^ 
rallied  round  Luther  to  a  man ;  that  the  burghers  saw  that 
religion  and  opposition  to  priestly  tyranny  were  not  opposite 
thijigs ;  and  that  there  was  room  for  an  honest  attempt  to 
ci*eate  a  Germany  for  the  Germans  independent  of  Bome. 
Luther  found  himself  a  new  man  after  Leipzig,  with  a 
new  freedom  and  wider  sympathies.  His  depression  fled. 
Sermons,  pamphlets,  letters  from  his  tireless  pen  flooded 
the  land,  and  were  read  eagerly  by  all  classes  of  the 
population. 

§  4.   Th€  Three  Treatv^cs} 

Three  of  these  writings  stand  forth  so  pre-eminently 
that  they  deserve  special  notice :  ITie  Liberty  of  a  Christian 
Man,  To  the  Christian  Nobility  of  the  German  Nation,  and 

^  Wacc  and  Buchheim,  Luther's  Primary  Works  (London,  1896). 
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On  the  Babylonian  Captivity  of  the  Church,  These  three 
books  are  commonly  called  in  Germany  the  Three  Qreai 
Be/ormation  Treatises,  and  the  title  befits  them  well  They 
were  all  written  during  the  year  1520,  after  three  years 
spent  in  controversy,  at  a  time  when  Luther  felt  that  he 
had  completely  broken  from  Bome,  and  when  he  knew  that 
he  had  nothing  to  expect  from  Bome  but  a  sentence  of 
excommunication.  His  teaching  may  have  varied  in  details 
afterwards,  but  in  all  essential  positions  it  remained  what 
is  to  be  found  in  these  books. 

The  tract  on  The  Liberty  of  a  Christian  Man,  "  a  very 
small  book  so  far  as  the  paper  is  concerned,"  said  Luther, 
**  but  one  containing  the  whole  sum  of  the  Christian  life," 
had  a  somewhat  pathetic  history.  Miltitz,  hoping  against 
hope  that  the  Pope  would  not  push  things  to  extremities, 
had  asked  Luther  to  write  out  a  short  summary  of  his  in- 
most beliefs  and  send  it  to  His  Holiness.  Luther  con- 
sented,  and  this  little  volume  was  the  result  It  has  for 
preface  Luther's  letter  to  Pope  Leo  x.,  which  concludes 
thus :  "  I,  in  my  poverty,  have  no  other  present  to  make 
you,  nor  do  you  need  to  be  enriched  by  anything  but  a 
spiritual  gift"  It  was  probably  the  last  of  the  three 
published  (Oct.  1520),  but  it  contains  the  principles  which 
underlie  the  other  two. 

The  booklet  is  a  brief  statement,  free  from  all  theo- 
Ic^cal  subtleties,  of  the  priesthood  of  all  believers  which  is 
a  consequence  of  the  fact  of  justification  by  faith  alone.  Its 
note  of  warning  to  Bome,  and  its  educational  value  for  pious 
people  in  the  sixteenth  century,  consisted  in  its  showing 
that  the  man  who  fears  God  and  trusts  in  Him  need  not 
fear  the  priests  nor  the  Church.  The  first  part  proves 
that  every  spiritual  possession  which  a  man  has  or  can 
have  must  be  traced  back  to  his  faith ;  if  he  has  faith,  he 
has  all ;  if  he  has  not  faith,  he  has  nothing.  It  is  the 
possession  of  faith  which  gives  liberty  to  a  Christian  man ; 
God  is  with  him,  who  can  be  against  him  ? 

"  Here  you  will  ask,  *  If  all  who  are  in  the  Church  are 
priests,  by  what  character  are  those  whom  we  now  call 
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priests  to  be  distinguished  from  the  laity  ? '  I  reply,  By  the 
use  of  those  words  priests,  clergy,  spiritual  person,  ecdesmstic, 
an  injustice  has  been  done,  since  they  have  been  transferred 
from  the  remaining  body  of  Christians  to  those  few  who  are 
now,  by  a  hurtful  custom,  called  ecclesiastics.  For  the  Holy 
Scripture  makes  no  distinction  between  them,  except  that 
those  who  are  now  boastfully  called  Popes,  Bishops,  and 
Lords,  it  calls  ministers,  servants,  and  stewards,  who  are  to 
serve  the  rest  in  the  ministry  of  the  Word,  for  teaching  the 
faith  of  Christ  and  the  liberty  of  believers.  For  though  it 
is  true  that  we  are  all  equally  priests,  yet  cannot  we,  nor 
ought  we  if  we  could,  all  to  minister  and  teach  publicly/' 

The  second  part  shows  that  everything  that  a  Christian 
man  does  must  come  from  his  faith.  It  may  be  necessary 
to  use  all  the  ceremonies  of  divine  service  which  past 
generations  have  found  useful  to  promote  the  religious 
life;  perhaps  to  fast  and  practise  mortifications  of  the 
flesh ;  but  if  such  things  are  to  be  really  profitable,  they 
must  be  kept  in  their  proper  place.  They  are  good  deeds 
not  in  the  sense  of  making  a  man  good,  but  as  the  signs  of 
his  faith ;  they  are  to  be  practised  with  joy  because  they 
are  done  for  the  sake  of  the  God  who  has  united  Himself 
with  man  through  Jesus  Christ. 

Nothing  that  Luther  has  written  more  clearly  mani- 
fests that  combination  of  revolutionary  daring  and  wise 
conservatism  which  was  characteristic  of  the  man.  There 
is  no  attempt  to  sweep  away  any  ecclesiastical  machinery, 
provided  only  it  be  kept  in  its  proper  place  as  a  means 
to  an  end.  But  religious  ceremonies  are  not  an  end  in 
themselves ;  and  if  through  human  corruption  and  neglect 
of  the  plain  precepts  of  God's  word  they  hinder  instead 
of  help  the  true  growth  of  the  soul,  they  ought  to  be 
swept  away;  and  the  fact  that  the  soul  of  man  needs 
absolutely  nothing  in  the  last  resort  but  the  word  of  God 
dwelling  in  him,  gives  men  courage  and  calmness  in  de* 
manding  their  reformation. 

Luther  applied  those  principles  to  the  reformation  of 
the  Church  in  his  book  on  the  Babylonian  Captivity  of  the 
Church  (.^ept.-Oct.  1520).  He  subjected  the  elaborate 
1 6* 
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sacramental  system  of  the  Church  to  a  searching  criticism^ 
^nd  concluded  that  there  are  only  two,  or  perhaps  three, 
scriptural  sacraments — the  Eucharist,  Baptism,  and  Pen- 
ance. He  denounced  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation 
as  a  "  monstrous  phantom  "  which  the  Church  of  the  first 
twelve  centuries  knew  nothing  about,  and  said  that  any 
endeavour  to  define  the  precise  manner  of  Christ's  Presence 
in  the  sacrament  is  simply  indecent  curiosity.  Perhaps  the 
most  important  practical  portion  of  the  book  deals  with  the 
topic  of  Christian  marriaga  In  no  sphere  of  human  life 
has  the  Boman  Church  done  more  harm  by  interfering  with 
simple  scriptural  directions : 

'*  What  shall  we  say  of  those  impious  human  laws  by 
which  this  divinely  appointed  manner  of  life  has  been  en- 
tangled and  tossed  up  and  down  ?  Good  God  1  it  is  horrible 
to  look  upon  the  temerity  of  the  tyrants  of  Bome,  who  thus, 
according  to  their  caprices,  at  one  time  annul  marriages  and 
at  another  time'  enforce  them.  Is  the  human  race  given 
over  to  their  caprice  for  nothing  but  to  be  mocked  and 
abused  in  every  way,  that  these  men  may  do  what  they 
please  with  it  for  the  sake  of  their  own  fatal  gains  ?  .  .  .  And 
what  do  they  sell  ?  The  shame  of  men  and  women,  a  mer- 
chandise worthy  of  these  traffickers,  who  surpass  all  that 
is  most  sordid  and  most  disgusting  in  their  avarice  and 
impiety." 

Luther  points  out  that  there  is  a  clear  scriptural  law  on  the 
degrees  within  which  marriage  is  unlawful,  and  says  that  no 
human  regulations  ought  to  forbid  marriages  outside  these 
degrees  or  permit  them  within.  He  also  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  divorce  a  mensa  et  thoro  is  clearly  per- 
mitted in  Scripture;  though  he  says  that  personally  he 
hates  divorce,  and  "prefers  bigamy  to  it." 

The  appeal  To  the  Christian  Nobility  of  the  German 
Nation  made  the  greatest  immediate  impression.  It  was 
written  in  haste,  but  must  have  been  long  thought  over. 
Luther  began  the  introduction  on  June  23rd  (1520);  the 
book  was  ready  by  the  middle  of  August ;  and  by  the  18tb, 
four  thousand  copies  were  in  circulation  throughout  Ger- 
many, and  the  presses  could  not  print  fast  enough  for  the 
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demand.  It  was  a  call  to  all  Germany  to  unite  against 
Soma 

It  was  noblj  comprehensive:  it  grasped  the  whole 
situation,  and  summed  up  with  vigour  and  clearness  all 
the  German  grievances  which  had  hitherto  been  stated 
separately  and  weakly;  it  brought  forward  every  partial 
proposal  of  reform,  however  incomplete,  and  quickened  it  by 
setting  it  in  its  proper  place  in  one  combined  schema  All 
the  parts  were  welded  together  by  a  simple  and  courageous 
faith,  and  made  living  by  the  moral  earnestness  which 
pervaded  the  whola 

Luther  struck  directly  at  the  imaginary  mysterious 
semi-supernatural  power  supposed  to  belong  to  the  Church 
and  the  priesthood  which  had  held  Europe  in  awed  submis- 
sion for  so  many  centuries.  Reform  had  been  impossible, 
the  appeal  said,  because  the  walls  behind  which  Some  lay 
entrenched  had  been  left  standing — walls  of  straw  and 
paper,  but  in  appearance  formidable.  These  sham  fortifica- 
tions are:  the  Spiritual  Power  which  is  believed  to  be 
superior  to  the  temporal  power  of  kings  and  princes,  the 
conception  that  no  one  can  interpret  Scripture  hut  the  Pope, 
the  idea  that  no  one  can  summon  a  General  Council  Init 
the  Bishop  of  Home.  These  are  the  threefold  lines  of 
fortification  behind  which  the  Boman  Curia  has  entrenched 
itself,  and  the  German  people  has  long  believed  that  they 
are  impregnabla     Luther  sets  to  work  to  demolish  them. 

The  Eomanists  assert  that  the  Pope,  bishops,  priests, 
and  monks  belong  to  and  constitute  the  spiritual  estale^ 
while  princes,  lords,  artisans,  and  peasants  are  the  temporal 
estate,  which  is  subject  to  the  spiritual.  But  this  spiritual 
estate  is  a  mere  delusion.  The  real  spiritual  estate  is  the 
whole  body  of  believers  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  they  are 
spiritual  because  Jesus  has  made  all  His  followers  priests 
to  God  and  to  His  Christ.  A  cobbler  belongs  to  the 
spiritual  estate  as  truly  as  a  bishop.  The  clergy  are 
distinguished  from  the  laity  not  by  an  indelible  character 
imposed  upon  them  in  a  divine  mystery  called  ordination, 
but  because  they  have  been  set  apart  to  do  a  particular 
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kind  of  work  in  the  commonwealth.  If  a  Pope,  bishop, 
priest,  or  monk  neglects  to  do  the  work  he  is  there  to  do, 
he  deserves  to  be  punished  as  much  as  a  careless  mason 
or  tailor,  and  is  as  accountable  to  the  civil  authoritiea 
The  spiritual  priedJiood  of  all  believers,  the  gift  of  the  faith 
which  justifies,  has  shattered  the  first  and  most  formidable 
of  these  papal  fortifications. 

It  is  fooUsh  to  say  that  the  Pope  alone  can  interpret 
Scripture.  If  that  were  true,  where  is  the  need  of  Holy 
Scriptures  at  all  ? 

"Let  us  bum  them,  and  content  ourselves  with  the 
unlearned  gentlemen  at  Home,  in  whom  the  Holy  Ghost 
alone  dwells,  who,  however,  can  dwell  in  pious  souls  only. 
If  I  had  not  read  it,  I  could  never  have  believed  that  the 
devil  should  have  put  forth  such  follies  at  Bome  and  find  a 
following." 

The  Holy  Scripture  is  open  to  all,  and  can  be  interpreted 
by  all  true  believers  who  have  the  mind  of  Christ  and 
approach  the  word  of  God  humbly  seeking  enlightenment. 

The  third  wall  falls  with  the  other  two.  It  is  nonsense 
to  say  that  the  Pope  alone  can  call  a  Council.  We  are 
plainly  taught  in  Scripture  that  if  our  brother  offends  we 
are  to  tell  it  to  the  Church ;  and  if  the  Pope  offends,  and 
he  often  does,  we  can  only  obey  Scripture  by  calling  a 
Council.  Every  individual  Christian  has  a  right  to  do 
his  best  to  have  it  summoned ;  the  temporal  powers  are 
there  to  enforce  his  wishes;  Emperors  called  General 
Councils  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Church. 

The  stmw  and  paper  walls  having  been  thus  cleared 
away,  Luther  proceeds  to  state  his  indictment.  There  is 
in  Rome  one  who  calls  himself  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  and 
who  lives  in  a  state  of  singular  resemblance  to  our  Lord 
and  to  St.  Peter,  His  apostle.  For  this  man  wears  a 
triple  crown  (a  single  one  does  not  content  him),  and  keeps 
up  such  a  state  that  he  needs  a  larger  personal  revenue 
than  the  Emperor.  He  h;is  surrounding  him  a  number  of 
men,  called  cardinals,  whose  only  apparent  use  is  that  they 
serve  to  draw  to  tbemselveg  the  revenues  of  the  richest 
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convents,  endowments,  and  benefices  in  Europe,  and  spend 
the  money  thus  obtained  in  keeping  up  the  state  of  a  great 
monarch  in  Bome.  When  it  is  impossible  to  seize  the 
whole  revenue  of  an  ecclesiastical  benefice,  the  Curia  joins 
some  ten  or  twenty  together,  and  mulcts  each  in  a  good 
round  sum  for  the  benefit  of  the  cardinal  Thus  the 
priory  of  Wlirzburg  gives  one  thousand  gulden  yearly,  and 
Bamberg,  Mainz,  and  Trier  pay  their  quotas.  The  papal 
court  is  enormous, — three  thousand  papal  secretaries,  and 
hangers-on  innumerable;  and  all  are  waiting  for  Grerman 
benefices,  whose  duties  they  never  fulfil,  as  wolves  wait 
for  a  flock  of  sheep.  Germany  pays  more  to  the  Curia 
than  it  gives  to  its  own  Emperor.  Then  look  at  the  way 
Rome  robs  the  whole  German  land.  Long  ago  the 
Emperor  permitted  the  Pope  to  take  the  half  of  the  first 
year's  income  from  every  benefice — the  Annates — ^to  provide 
for  a  war  against  the  Turks.  The  money  was  never  spent 
for  the  purpose  destined ;  yet  it  has  been  regularly  paid 
for  a  hundred  years,  and  the  Pope  demands  it  as  a  regul€Lr 
and  legitimate  tax,  and  uses  it  to  pay  posts  and  offices  at 
Bome. 

"  Whenever  there  is  any  pretence  of  fighting  the  Turk, 
they  send  out  commissions  for  collecting  money,  and  often 
proclaim  Indulgences  under  the  same  pretext.  .  .  .  They 
think  that  we,  Germans,  will  always  remain  such  great 
fools,  and  that  we  will  go  on  giving  money  to  satisfy  their 
unspeakable  greed,  though  we  see  plainly  that  neither 
Annates  nor  Indulgence  -  money  nor  anything  ^ — not  one 
farthing — ^goes  against  the  Turks,  but  all  goes  into  their 
bottomless  sack,  .  .  .  and  all  this  is  done  in  the  name  of 
Christ  and  of  St.  Peter." 

The  chicanery  used  to  get  possession  of  German  benefices 
for  officials  of  the  Curia,  the  exactions  on  the  bestowal  of 
the  pallium,  the  trafficking  in  exemptions  and  permissions 
to  evade  laws  ecclesiastical  and  moral,  are  all  trenchantly 
described.  The  most  shameless  are  those  connected  with 
marriaga     The  Curial  Court  is  described  as  a  place 

"where  vows  are  annulled;  where  a  monk  gets  leave  to 
quit  his  cloister;  where  priests  can  enter  the  married  life 
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for  money;  where  bastards  can  become  legitimate,  and 
dishonour  and  shame  may  arrive  at  high  honours,  and  all 
evil  repute  and  disgrace  is  knighted  and  ennobled ;  where 
a  marriage  is  suffered  that  is  in  a  forbidden  degree,  or  has 
some  other  defect.  .  .  .  There  is  a  buying  and  selling,  a 
changing,  blustering,  and  bargaining,  cheating  and  lying, 
robbing  and  stealing,  debauchery  and  villainy,  and  all  kinds 
of  contempt  of  God,  that  Antichrist  himself  could  not  reign 
worse." 

The  plan  of  reform  sketched  includes  —  the  complete 
abolition  of  the  power  of  the  Pope  over  the  State;  the 
creation  of  a  national  Oerman  Church,  with  an  eccl^iastical 
Council  of  its  own  to  be  the  final  court  of  appeal  for 
Germany,  and  to  represent  the  Grerman  Church  as  the 
Diet  did  the  Oerman.  State;  some  internal  religious 
reforms,  such  as  the  limitation  of  the  number  of  pilgrimages, 
which  were  destroying  morality  and  creating  a  distaste  for 
honest  work ;  reductions  in  the  mendicant  orders  and  in 
the  number  of  vagrants  who  thronged  the  roads,  and  w^re 
a  scandal  in  the  towns. 

''It  is  of  much  more  importance  to  consider  what  is 
necessary  for  the  salvation  of  the  common  people  than  what 
St  Francis,  or  St.  Dominic,  or  St.  Augustine,  or  any  other 
man  laid  down,  especially  as  things  have  not  turned  out  as 
they  expected." 

He  proposes  the  inspection  of  all  convents  and  nimneries, 
and  permission  given  to  those  who  are  dissatisfied  with 
their  monastic  lives  to  return  to  the  world ;  the  limitation 
of  ecclesiastical  holy  days,  which  are  too  often  nothing  but 
scenes  of  drunkenness,  gluttony,  and  debauchery  ;  a  married 
priesthood,  and  an  end  put  to  the  degrading  concubinage 
of  the  German  priests. 

"  We  see  how  the  priesthood  is  fallen,  and  how  many  a 
poor  priest  is  encumbered  with  a  woman  and  children,  and 
burdened  in  his  conscience,  and  no  one  does  anything  to 
help  him,  though  he  might  very  well  be  helped.  ...  I  will 
not  conceal  my  honest  counsel,  nor  withhold  comfort  from 
that  unhappy  crowd  who  now  Uve  in  trouble  with  wife  and 
children,  and  remain  in  shame  with  a  heavy  conscience, 
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hearing  their  wife  called  a  priest's  harlot,  and  their  children 
bastards.  ...  I  say  that  these  two  (who  are  minded  in 
their  hearts  to  live  together  in  conjugal  fidelity)  are  surely 
married  before  Ghxl." 

The  appeal  concludes  with  some  solemn  words  addressed 
to  the  luxury  and  licensed  immorality  of  the  German 
towna 

None  of  Luther's  writings  produced  such  an  instan- 
taneous effect  as  this.  It  was  not  the  first  programme 
urging  common  action  in  the  interests  of  a  united  Germany, 
but  it  was  the  most  complete,  and  was  recognised  to  be  so 
by  all  who  were  working  for  a  Germany  for  the  Germans. 

The  three  "  Beformation  treatises  "  were  the  statement 
of  Luther's  case  laid  before  the  people  of  the  Fatherland, 
and  were  a  very  effectual  antidote  to  the  Papal  Bull 
excommunicating  him,  which  was  ready  for  publication  in 
Germany. 

^5,  The  Papal  BuU. 

The  Bull,  Exurge  Domine,  was  scarcely  worthy  of  the 
occasion.  The  Pope  seems  to  have  left  its  construction  in 
the  hands  of  Prierias,  Cajetan,  and  Eck,  and  the  contents 
seem  to  show  that  Eck  had  the  largest  share  in  framing 
it.  Much  of  it  reads  like  an  echo  of  Eck's  statements  at 
Leipzig  a  year  before.  It  began  pathetically :  "  Arise,  O 
Lord,  plead  Thine  own  cause ;  remember  how  the  foolish 
man  reproacheth  Thee  daily;  the  foxes  are  wasting  Thy 
vineyard,  which  Thou  hast  given  to  Thy  Vicar  Peter ;  the 
boar  out  of  the  wood  doth  waste  it,  and  the  wild  beast  of 
the  field  doth  devour  it"  St.  Peter  is  invoked,  and  the 
Pope's  distress  at  the  news  of  Luther's  misdeeds  is  described 
at  length.  The  most  disturbing  thing  is  that  the  errors  of 
the  Greeks  and  of  the  Bohemians  were  being  revived,  and 
that  in  Germany,  which  had  hitherto  been  so  faithful  to 
the  Holy  See.  Then  came  forty-one  propositions,  said 
to  be  Luther's,  which  are  condemned  as  "heretical  or 
scandalous,  or  false  or  offensive  to  pious  ears,  or  seducing 
to  simple  minds,  and  standing  in  the  way  of  the  Catholic 
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faith.''  ^  All  faithful  people  were  ordered  to  bum  Lather's 
books  wherever  they  could  find  them.  Lather  himself  had 
refused  to  come  to  Rome  and  submit  to  instruction;  he 
had  even  appealed  to  a  General  Council,  contrary  to  the 
decrees  of  Julius  n.  and  Pius  n. ;  he  was  therefore 
inhibited  from  preaching;  he  and  all  who  followed  him 
were  ordered  to  make  public  recantation  within  sixty 
days ;  if  they  did  not,  they  were  to  be  treated  as  heretics, 
were  to  be  seized  and  imprisoned  by  the  magistrates,  and 
all  towns  or  districts  which  sheltered  them  were  to  be 
placed  imder  an  interdict. 

Among  the  forty-one  propositions  condemned  was  one 
— that  the  burning  of  heretics  was  a  sin  against  the  Spirit 
of  Christ — to  which  the  Pope  seemed  to  attach  special 
significance,  so  often  did  he  repeat  it  in  letters  to  the 
Elector  Frederick  and  other  authorities  in  Germany.  The 
others  may  be  arranged  in  four  classes — against  Luther's 
opinions  about  Indulgences;  his  statements  about  Purgatory; 
his  declarations  that  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments  depended 
upon  the  spiritual  condition  of  those  who  received  them ; 
that  penance  was  an  outward  sign  of  sorrow,  and  that  good 
works  (ecclesiastical  and  moral)  were  to  be  regarded  as  the 
signs  of  faith  rather  than  as  making  men  actually  righteous ; 
his  denial  of  the  later  curial  assertions  of  the  nature  of  the 
papal  monarchy  over  the  Church.  Luther's  opinions  on  all 
these  points  could  be  supported  by  abundant  testimony 
from  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Church,  and  most  of  his 
criticisms  were  directed  against  theories  which  had  not 
been  introduced  before  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  Bull  made  no  attempt  to  argue  about  the  truth  of  the 
positions  taken  in  its  sentences.  There  was  nothing  done 
to  show  that  Luther's  opinions  were  wrong.  The  one 
dominant  note  running  all  through  the  papal  deliverance 
was  the  simple  assertion  of  the  Pope's  right  to  order  any 
discussion  to  cease  at  his  command. 

This  did  not  help  to  commend  the  Bull  to  the  people 
of  Germany,  and  was  specially  unsuited  to  an  age  of  restless 

^  Denzinger,  Eriehiridion,  etc.  p.  J  76. 
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mental  activity.  The  method  adopted  for  publishing  it 
in  Grermapy  was  still  less  calculated  to  win  respect  for  its 
decisions.  The  publication  was  entrusted  to  John  Eck 
of  Ingolstadt,  who  was  universally  recognised  as  Luther's 
personal  enemy ;  and  the  hitherto  unheard  of  liberty  was 
granted  to  him  to  insert  at  his  pleasure  the  names  of  a 
certain  number  of  persons,  and  to  summon  them  to  appear 
before  the  Boman  Curia.  He  showed  how  unfit  he  was 
for  this  responsible  task  by  inserting  the  names  of  men 
who  had  criticised  or  satirised  him — Adelmann,  Firkheimer, 
Carlstadt,  and  three  others.^ 

Eck  discovered  that  it  was  an  easier  matter  to  get 
permission  from  the  Boman  Curia  to  frame  a  Bull  against 
the  man  who  had  stopped  the  sale  of  Indulgences,  and'  was 
drying  up  a  great  source  of  revenue,  than  to  publish  the 
Bull  in  Germany.  It  was  thought  at  Bome  that  no  man 
had  more  influence  among  the  bishops  and  Universities, 
but  the  Curia  soon  learnt  that  it  had  made  a  mistaka 
The  Universities  stood  upon  their  privileges,  and  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  John  Eck.  The  bishops  made 
all  manner  of  technical  objectiona  Many  persons  affected 
to  believe  that  the  Bull  was  not  authentic;  and  Luther 
himself  did  not  disdain  to  take  this  line  in  his  tract, 
Against  the  Execrable  Bull  of  Antichrist.  Eck,  who  had 
come  down  to  Germany  inflated  with  vanity,  found  himself 
mocked  and  scorned.  Pirkheimer  dubbed  him  gehobelter 
Eck,  Eck  with  the  swelled  head,  and  the  epithet  stuck. 
Nor  was  the  publication  any  easier  when  the  pretence 
of  unauthenticity  could  be  maintained  no  longer.  The 
University   of   Wittenberg   refused  to    publish   the  Bull, 

^  In  a  pamphlet  written  by  Eck  in  1519,  he  had  asserted  that  aU  the 
theologians  in  Germany  were  opposed  to  Lather  save  a  few  unlearned  canons. 
This  called  forth,  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  The  Answer  of  an  Unlearned 
Canon,  which  was  generally  ascribed  to  Bernard  Adelmann,  a  canon  of 
Augsburg,  but  which  was  really  written  by  Oecolampadius.  Pirkheimer 
had  written  a  caustic  attack  on  Eck  in  a  satire,  in  which  German  coarseness 
was  clothed  in  elegant  latinity,  entitled  Eecius  Dedolalus  (7%e  Comer 
planed  off^  Eck  l)eing  the  German  for  * 'corner"),  published  in  LaUini9ck$ 
Litteraiurdtukindler  des  15  und  16  Jahrhundertes  (Berlin,  1891).  Carlstadt 
had  opix)8ed  Eck  at  Leipzig. 
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on  the  ground  that  the  Pope  would  not  have  pennitted 
its  issue  had  he  known  the  true  state  of  matters,  and 
they  blamed  Eck  for  misinforming  His  Holiness:  the 
Council  of  Electoral  Saxony  agreed  with  the  Senate; 
and  their  action  was  generally  commended.  Spalatin 
said  that  he  had  seen  at  least  thirty  letters  from  great 
princes  and  learned  men  of  all  districts  in  Oermany, 
from  Pomerania  to  Switzerland,  and  from  the  Breisgau 
to  Bohemia,  encouraging  Luther  to  stand  firm.  Eck 
implored  the  bishops  of  the  dioceses  surrounding  Witten- 
berg— Merseburg,  Meissen,  and  Brandenburg — to  publish 
the  BulL     They  were  either  unwilling  or  powerless. 

Luther  had  been  expecting  a  Bull  against  him  ever 
since  the  Leipzig  Disputation.  His  correspondence  reveals 
that  he  met  it  undismayed.  What  harm  could  a  papal 
Bull  do  to  a  man  whose  faith  had  given  him  fellowship 
with  God  ?  What  truth  could  there  be  in  a  Bull  which 
clearly  contradicted  the  Holy  Scriptures?  St.  Paul  has 
warned  us  against  believing  an  angel  from  heaven  if  he 
uttered  words  different  from  the  Scriptures,  which  are 
our  strength  and  our  consolation;  why  should  we  pin 
our  faith  to  a  Pope  or  a  Council  ?  The  Bull  had  done 
one  thing  for  him,  it  had  made  him  an  excommunicated 
man,  and  therefore  had  freed  him  from  his  monastic 
vowa  He  could  leave  the  convent  when  he  liked,  only 
he  did  not  choose  to  do  so.  When  he  heard  that  his 
writings  had  been  burnt  as  heretical  by  order  of  the  Papal 
Legates,  he  resolved  to  retaliate.  It  was  no  sudden  de- 
cision. Eleven  months  previously  he  had  assured  Spalatin 
(January  1520)  that  if  Kome  condemned  and  burnt  his 
writings  he  would  condemn  and  bum  the  papal  Decretal 
Laws.  On  December  10th  (1520)  he  posted  a  notice  invit- 
ing the  Wittenberg  students  to  witness  the  burning  of  the 
papal  Constitutions  and  the  books  of  Scholastic  Theology  at 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.^     A  multitude  of  students, 

'  A  copy  of  Luther's  notice  has  been  presei*ved  in  the  MS.  **  Annals  "  of 
Peter  Schumann  in  the  Zwickau  Ratsschulhibliothek  at  Zwickau.  It  has 
been  printed  in  Kolde's  AncUecla  Lniherana  (Gotha,  1883),  p.  26  :  "Quia 
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burghers,  and  professors  met  in  the  open  space  outside  the 
Elster  Gate  between  the  walls  and  the  river  Elbe.  A  great 
bonfii-e  had  been  built.  An  oak  tree  planted  long  ago  still 
marks  the  spot  One  of  the  professors  kindled  the  pile ; 
Luther  laid  the  books  of  the  Decretals  on  the  glowing  mass, 
and  they  caught  the  flames ;  then  amid  solemn  silence  he 
placed  a  copy  of  the  Bull  on  the  fire,  saying  in  Latin :  As 
thou  hast  wasted  ivith  anxiety  the  Holy  One  of  God,  so  may 
the  eternal  flames  vxiste  thee  (Quia  tu  conturhasti  Sanctum 
Domini,  ideoque  te  conturbet  ignis  etemus).  He  waited  till 
the  paper  was  consumed,  and  then  with  his  friends  and 
fellow-professors  he  went  back  to  the  town.  Some  hundreds 
of  students  remained  standing  round  the  fire.  For  a  while 
they  were  sobei-ed  by  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion  and 
sang  the  Te  Deum.  Then  a  spirit  of  mischief  seized  them, 
and  they  began  singing  funeral  dirges  in  honour  of  the 
burnt  Decretals.  They  got  a  peasant's  cart,  fixed  in  it  a 
pole  on  which  they  hung  a  six-foot-long  banner  emblazoned 
with  the  Bull,  piled  the  small  cart  with  the  books  of  Eck, 
Emser,  and  other  Bomish  controversialists,  hauled  it  along 
the  streets  and  out  through  the  Elster  Oate,  and,  throwing 
books  and  Bull  on  the  glowing  embers  of  the  bonfire,  they 
burnt  them.  Sobered  again,  they  sang  the  Te  Deum  and 
finally  dispersed. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  for  us  in  the  twentieth  century 
to  imagine  the  thrill  that  went  through  Germany,  and 
indeed  through  all  Europe,  when  the  news  sped  that  a  poor 
monk  had  burnt  the  Pope's  BulL  Papal  Bulls  had  been 
burnt 'before  Luther's  days,  but  the  burners  had  been  for 
the  most  part  powerful  monarchs.  This  time  it  was  done 
by  a  monk,  with  nothing  but  his  courageous  faith  to  back 
him.     It  meant  that  the  individual  soul  had  discovered  its 

qnis  veritatis  EvangelicsB  studio  teneatar.  Adesto  sub  horam  nonam,  modo 
ad  templam  S.  Crucis  extra  moenia  oppidi,  ubi  pro  veteri  et  apostolioo  ritu 
impii  pontificiarnni  oonstitationom  et  schoIasticsB  theologiie  libri  creina- 
bantur  quandoquidem  eo  processit  audatia  inimicoram  Evangelii,  ut  pi^s  ac 
evangelicos  Lateri  exusserit  Age  pia  et  studiosa  juventus  ad  hoc  pium  ac 
religiosum  spectacalom  constitoito.  Fortassis  euim  nono  tempus  est  quo 
revelari  Antichristum  opportuii.** 
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true  value.     If  eras  can  be  dated,  modem  history  began  on 
December  10  th,  1520. 

§  6.  Luther  the  Sepresentative  of  Germany. 

Hitherto  we  have  followed  Luther's  personal  career 
exclusively.  It  may  be  well  to  turn  aside  for  a  little  to 
see  how  the  sympathy  of  many  classes  of  the  people  was 
gathering  round  him. 

The  representatives  of  foreign  States  who  were  present 
at  the  Diet  of  Worms,  of  England,  Spain,  and  Venice,  all 
wrote  home  to  their  respective  governments  about  the 
extraordinary  popularity  which  Luther  enjoyed  among 
almost  every  class  of  his  fellow-countrymen ;  and,  as  we  shall 
see,  the  despatches  of  Aleander,  the  papal  nuncio  at  the 
Diet,  are  full  of  statements  and  complaints  which  confirm 
these  reports.  This  popularity  had  been  growing  since 
1517,  and  there  are  traces  that  many  thoughtful  men  had 
been  attracted  to  Luther  some  years  earlier.  The  accounts 
of  Luther's  intemew  with  Cardinal  Cajetan  at  Augsburg, 
and  his  attitude  at  the  Leipzig  Disputation,  had  given  a 
great  impulse  to  the  veneration  with  which  people  regarded 
him ;  but  the  veneration  itself  had  been  quietly  gi'owing, 
apart  from  any  striking  incidents  in  his  career.  The 
evidence  for  what  follows  has  been  collected  chiefly  from 
such  private  coiTespondence  as  has  descended  to  us ;  and 
most  stress  has  been  laid  on  letters  which  were  not 
addressed  to  Luther,  and  which  were  never  meant  to  be 
seen  by  him.  Men  wrote  to  each  other  about  him,  and  de- 
scribed  the  impression  he  was  making  on  themselves  and 
on  the  immediate  circle  of  their  acquaintances.  We  learn 
from  such  letters  not  merely  the  fact  of  the  esteem,  but  what 
were  the  characteristics  in  the  man  which  called  it  forth.* 

A  large  part  of  the  evidence  comes  from  the  corre- 
spondence of   educated   men,  who,  if   they   were  not  all 

^  Fr.  V.  Bezold  has  some  excellent  pages  on  this  subject  in  his  GescJiiehU 
der  deutschen  ReformcUion  (Berlin,  1890),  j)p.  278  ff.  I  have  used  the 
material  he  has  collected,  and  added  to  it  from  my  own  rea-ling. 
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Humanists  strictly  so  caUed,  belonged  to  that  increasing 
class  on  whom  the  New  Learning  had  made  a  great 
impression,  and  had  produced  the  characteristic  habit  of 
mind  which  belonged  to  its  possessors.  The  attitude  and 
work  of  Erasmus  had  prepared  them  to  appreciate  Luther. 
The  monkish  opponents  of  the  great  Humanist  had  been 
thoroughly  in  the  right  when  they  feared  the  efiTects  of  his 
revolutionary  ways  of  thinking,  however  they  might  be 
accompanied  with  appeals  against  all  revolutionary  action. 
He  had  exhibited  his  idea  of  what  a  life  of  personal  religion 
ought  to  be  in  his  Enchiridion ;  he  had  exposed  the  mingled 
Judaism  and  paganism  of  a  great  part  of  the  popular 
religion ;  he  had  poured  scorn  on  the  trifling  subtleties  of 
scholastic  theology,  and  had  asked  men  to  return  to  a 
simple  "  Christian  Philosophy  " ;  above  all,  he  had  insisted 
that  Christianity  could  only  renew  its  youth  by  going  back 
to  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  especially  of  the 
New  Testament ;  and  ho  had  aided  his  contemporaries  to 
make  this  return  by  his  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
by  his  efforts  to  bring  within  their  reach  the  writings  of 
the  earlier  Church  Fathera  His  Humanist  followers  in 
Germany  believed  that  they  saw  in  Luther  a  man  who 
was  doing  what  their  leader  urged  all  men  to  do.  They 
saw  in  Luther  an  Erasmus,  who  was  going  to  the  root  of 
things.  He  was  rejecting  with  increasing  determination 
the  bewildering  sophistries  of  Scholasticism,  and,  what  was 
more,  he  was  showing  how  many  of  these  had  tirisen  by 
exalting  the  authority  of  the  pagan  Aristotle  over  that  of 
St.  Paul  and  St.  Augustine.  He  had  painfully  studied 
these  Schoolmen,  and  could  speak  with  an  authority  on 
this  matter ;  for  he  was  a  learned  theologian.  The  reports 
of  his  lectures,  which  were  spreading  throughout  Germany, 
informed  them  that  he  based  his  teaching  on  a  simple 
exposition  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  Vulgate  version, 
which  was  sanctioned  by  the  mediaeval  Church.  He  had 
revolted,  and  was  increasingly  in  revolt,  against  those 
abuses  in  the  ordinary  religious  life  which  were  encouraged 
from  sordid  motives  by  the  Koman  Curia, — abuses  which 
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Erasmus  had  pierced  through  and  through  with  the  light 
darts  of  his  sarcasm;  and  Luther  knew,  as  Erasmus  did 
not,  what  he  was  speaking  about,  for  he  had  surrendered 
himself  to  that  popular  religion,  and  had  sought  in  it 
desperately  for  a  means  of  reconciliation  with  God  without 
succeeding  in  his  quest.  They  saw  him  insisting,  with  a 
strenuousness  no  Humanist  had  exhibited,  on  the  Humanist 
demand  that  every  man  had  a  right  to  stand  true  to  his 
own  personal  conscientious  convictions.  If  some  of  them, 
like  Erasmus,  in  spite  of  their  scorn  of  monkery,  still 
believed  that  the  highest  type  of  the  religious  life  was  a 
sincere  self-sacrificing  Franciscan  monk,  they  saw  their 
ideal  in  the  Augustinian  Eremite,  whose  life  had  never 
been  stained  by  any  monkish  scandal,  and  who  had  been 
proclaimed  by  his  brother  monks  to  be  a  model  of  personal 
holines&  They  were  sure  that  when  he  pled  heroically 
for  the  freedom  of  the  religious  life,  his  courage,  which 
they  could  not  emulate,  rested  on  a  depth  and  strength  of 
personal  piety  which  they  sadly  confessed  they  themselves 
did  not  possess.  If  they  complained  at  times  that  Luther 
spoke  too  strongly  against  the  Pope,  they  admitted  that  he 
was  going  to  the  root  of  things  in  his  attack.  All  clear- 
sighted men  perceived  that  the  one  obstacle  to  reform  was  the 
theory  of  the  papal  monarchy,  which  had  been  laboriously 
constructed  by  Italian  canonists  after  the  failure  of  Conciliar 
reform, — a  theory  which  defied  the  old  mediaeval  ecclesias- 
tical tradition,  and  contradicted  the  solemn  decisions  of  the 
great  German  Councils  of  Constance  and  Basel.  Luther's 
attacks  on  the  Papacy  were  not  stronger  than  those  of 
Gerson  and  d'Ailly,  and  his  language  was  not  more  un- 
measured than  that  of  their  common  master,  William  of 
Occam.  There  was  nothing  in  these  early  days  to  prevent 
men  who  were  genuinely  attached  to  the  mediaeval  Church, 
its  older  theology  and  its  ancient  rites,  from  rallying  round 
Luther.  When  the  marches  began  to  be  redd,  and  the 
beginnings  of  a  Protestant  Church  confronted  the  mediaeval, 
the  situation  was  changed.  Many  who  had  enthusiastically 
supported  Luther  left  him. 
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Conrad  Mutianus,  canon  of  Gotha,  and  the  veteran 
leader  of  the  Erfurt  circle  of  Humanists,  wrote  admiringly 
of  the  originality  of  Luther's  sermons  as  early  as  1515. 
He  applauded  the  stand  he  took  at  Leipzig,  and  spoke 
of  him  as  Martinum,  Deo  devotissimum  doctorem.  His 
followers  were  no  longer  contented  with  a  study  of  the 
classical  authors.  Eobanus  Hessus,  crowned  ''poet-king" 
of  Germany,  abandoned  his  Horace  for  the  Enchiridion  of 
Erasmus  and  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Justus  Jonas  (Jodocus 
Koch  of  Nordlingen)  forsook  classical  Greek  to  busy 
himself  with  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians.  The  wicked 
satirist,  Curicius  Cordus,  betook  himself  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment They  did  this  out  of  admiration  for  Ei'asmus,  "their 
father  in  Christ."  But  when  Luther  appeared,  when  they 
read  his  pamphlets  circulating  through  Germany,  when 
they  followed,  step  by  step,  his  career,  they  came  imder 
the  influence  of  a  new  spelL  The  Erasmici,  to  use  the 
phrases  of  the  times,  diminished,  and  the  Martiniani  in- 
creased in  numbers.  One  of  the  old  Erfurt  circle,  Johannes 
Crotus  Bubeanus,  was  in  Bome.  His  letters,  passed  round 
among  his  friends,  made  no  small  impression  upon  them. 
He  told  them  that  he  was  living  in  the  centre  of  the 
plague-spot  of  Europe.  He  reviled  the  Curia  as  devoid  of 
all  moral  conscienca  "  The  Pope  and  his  carrion-crows " 
were  sitting  content,  gorged  on  the  miseries  of  the  Church. 
When  Crotus  received  from  Germany  copies  of  Luther's 
writings,  he  distributed  them  secretly  to  his  Italian  friends, 
and  collected  their  opinions  to  transmit  to  Germany.  They 
were  all  sympathetically  impressed  with  what  Luther  said, 
but  they  pitied  him  as  a  man  travelling  along  a  very 
dangerous  road ;  no  real  reform  was  possible  without  the 
destruction  of  the  whole  curial  system,  and  that  was  too 
powerful  for  any  man  to  combat.  Yet  Luther  was  a  hero ; 
he  was  the  Pater  Patrias  of  Germany;  his  countrymen 
ought  to  erect  a  golden  statue  in  his  honour ;  they  wished 
him  God-speed.  When  Crotus  returned  to  Germany  and 
got  more  in  touch  with  Luther's  work,  he  felt  more  drawn 
to  the  Beformer,  and  wrote  enthusiastically  to  his  friends 
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that  Luther  was  the  personal  revelation  of  Christ  in  modem 
times.  So  we  find  these  Humanists  declaring  that  Luther 
was  the  St.  Paul  of  the  age,  the  modem  Hercules,  the 
Achilles  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

No   Humanist  circle  gave  Luther  more  enthusiastic 
support  than  that  of  Niimberg.     The  soil  had  been  pre- 
pared by  a  few  ardent  admirers  of  Staupitz,  at  the  head 
of  whom  was  Wenceslas  Link,  prior  of  the  Augustinian- 
Eremites  in  Niimberg,  and  a  celebrated  preacher.     They 
had  learned  from  Staupitz  that  blending  of  the  theology  of 
Augustine  with  the  later  German  mysticism  which  was 
characteristic  of  the  man,  and  it  prepared  them  to  appre- 
ciate the  deeper  experimental  teaching  of  Luther.     Among 
these  Niimberg  Humanists  was  Christopher  Scheurl,  a  jurist, 
personally  acquainted  with  Luther  and  with  Eck.     The 
shortlived  friendship    between  the   two   antagonists    had 
been  brought  about  by  Scheurl,  whose  correspondence  with 
Luther   began   in    1516.      Scheurl   was    convinced    that 
Luther's  cause  was  the  "  cause  of  God."     He  told  Eck 
this.     He  wrote  to  him  (February  18th,  1519)  that  all 
the  most  spiritually  minded  clergymen  that  he  knew  were 
devoted  to  Luther ;  that  "  they  flew  to  him  in  dense  troops, 
like  starlings  " ;  that  their  deepest  sympathies  were  with 
him;  and  that  they  confessed   that  their  holiest  desires 
were  prompted  by  his  writings.     Albert  Diirer  expressed 
his  admiration  by  painting  Luther  as  St.  John,  the  beloved 
disciple  of  the  Lord.     Caspar  Niitzel,  one  of  the  most 
dignified  officials  of   the  town,  thought   it  an  honour  to 
translate  Luther's  Ninety-five  Theses  into  German.     Lazarus 
Sprengel  delighted  to  tell  his  friends  how  Luther's  tracts 
and  sermons  were  bringing  back  to  a  living  Christianity 
numbers  of  his  acquaintances  who  had  been  perplexed  and 
driven  from  the  faith  by  the  trivialities  common  in  ordinary 
sermons.     Similar  enthusiasm  showed  itself  in  Augsburg 
and  other  towns.     After  the  Leipzig  Disputation,  the  gi^eat 
printer  of  Basel,  Frobenius,  became  an  ardent  admirer  of 
Luther  ;    reprinted   most   of  his  writings,  and   despatched 
them    to    Switzerland,    France,    the    Netherlands,    Italy, 
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England,  and  Spain.  He  delighted  to  tell  of  the  favour- 
able reception  they  met  with  in  these  foreign  countries, — 
how  they  had  been  welcomed  by  Lefivre  in  France,  and 
how  the  Swiss  Cardinal  von  Sitten  had  said  that  Luther 
deserved  all  honour,  for  he  spoke  the  truth,  which  no 
special  pleading  of  an  Eck  could  overthrow.  The  distin- 
guished jurist  Ulrich  Zasius  of  Freiburg  said  that  Luther 
was  an  "  angel  incarnate,"  and  while  he  deprecated  his  strong 
language  against  the  Pope,  he  called  him  the  "  Phoenix 
among  Christian  theologians,"  the  "  flower  of  the  Christian 
world,"  and  the  "  instrument  of  God."  Zasius  was  a  man 
whose  whole  religious  sympathies  belonged  to  the  mediaeval 
conception  of  the  Church,  yet  he  spoke  of  Luther  in  this  way. 

It  is  perhaps  difficult  for  us  now  to  comprehend  the 
state  of  mind  which  longed  for  the  new  and  yet  clung  to 
the  old,  which  made  the  two  Niimberg  families,  the  Ebners 
and  the  Niitzlers,  season  the  ceremonies  at  their  family 
gathering  to  celebrate  their  daughters  taking  the  veil  with 
speeches  in  praise  of  Luther  and  of  his  writings.  Yet  this 
was  the  dominant  note  in  the  vast  majority  of  the  sup- 
porters of  Luther  in  these  earlier  years. 

Men  who  had  no  great  admiration  for  Luther  personally 
had  no  wish  to  see  him  crushed  by  the  Soman  Curia  by 
mere  weight  of  authority.  Even  Duke  George  of  Saxony, 
who  had  called  Luther  a  pestilent  fellow  at  the  Leipzig 
Disputation,  had  been  stirred  into  momentary  admiration 
by  the  Address  to  the  Christian  Nobility  of  the  Oerman 
Nation,  and  had  no  great  desire  to  publish  the  Bull  within 
his  dominions;  and  his  private  secretary  and  chaplain, 
Jerome  Emser,  although  a  personal  enemy  who  never  lost 
an  opportunity  of  controverting  Luther,  nevertheless  hoped 
that  he  might  be  the  instrument  of  effecting  a  reforma- 
tion in  the  Church.  Jacob  Wimpheling  of  Strassburg,  a 
thoroughgoing  medisevalist  who  had  manifested  no  sym- 
pathy for  Beuchlin,  and  his  friend  Christopher  of  Utenheim, 
Bishop  of  Basel,  hoped  that  the  movement  begun  by  Luther 
might  lead  to  that  reformation  of  the  Church  on  mediaeval 
lines  which  they  both  earnestly  desired. 
17* 
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Ferliaps  no  one  represented  better  the  attitude  of  the 
large  majority  of  Luther's  supporters,  in  the  years  between 
1617  and  1621,  than  did  the  Prince,  who  is  rightly 
called  Luther's  protector,  Frederick  the  Elector  of  Saxony. 
It  is  a  great  though  common  mistake  to  suppose  that 
Frederick  shared  those  opinions  of  Luther  which  afterwards 
grew  to  be  the  Lutheran  theology.  His  brother  John,  and 
in  a  still  higher  degree  his  nephew  John  Frederick,  were 
devoted  Lutherans  in  the  theological  sense ;  but  there  is 
no  evidence  to  show  that  Frederick  ever  waa 

Frederick  never  had  any  intimate  personal  relations 
with  Luther.  At  Spalatin's  request,  he  had  paid  the 
expenses  of  Luther's  promotion  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures ;  he  had,  of  course,  acquiesced  in  his 
appointment  to  succeed  Spalatin  as  Professor  of  Theology ; 
and  he  must  have  appreciated  keenly  the  way  in  which 
Luther's  work  had  gradually  raised  the  small  and  declining 
University  to  the  position  it  held  in  1517.  A  few  letters 
were  exchanged  between  Luther  and  Frederick,  but  there 
is  no  evidence  that  they  ever  met  in  conversation ;  nor  is 
there  any  that  Frederick  had  ever  heard  Luther  preach. 
When  he  lay  dying  he  asked  Luther  to  come  and  see  him ; 
but  the  Beformer  was  far  distant,  trying  to  dissuade  the 
peasants  from  rising  in  rebellion,  and  when  he  reached  the 
palace  his  old  protector  had  breathed  his  last. 

The  Elector  was  a  pious  man  according  to  mediaeval 
standards.  He  had  received  his  earliest  lasting  religious 
impressions  from  intercourse  with  Augustinian  Eremite 
monks  when  he  was  a  boy  at  school  at  Grimma,  and  he 
maintained  the  closest  relations  with  the  Order  all  his 
life.  He  valued  highly  all  the  external  aids  to  a  religious 
life  which  the  mediaeval  Church  had  provided.  He  believed 
in  the  virtue  of  pilgrimages  and  relics.  He  had  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  had  brought  back  a 
great  many  relics,  which  he  had  placed  in  th6  Church  of 
All  Saints  in  Wittenberg,  and  he  had  agents  at  Venice 
and  other  Mediterranean  ports  commissioned  to  secure 
other  relics  for  his  collection.     He  continued  to  purchase 
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them  as  late  as  the  year  1523.  He  believed  in  Indul- 
gences of  the  older  type, — Indulgences  which  remitted  in 
whole  or  in  part  ecclesiastically  imposed  satisfactions,— a,nd 
he  had  procured  two  for  use  in  Saxony.  One  served  as 
an  endowment  for  the  upkeep  of  his  bridge  at  Torgau,  and 
he  had  once  commissioned  Tetzel  to  preach  its  virtues; 
th^  other  was  to  benefit  pilgrims  who  visited  and  venerated 
his  collection  of  relics  on  All  Saints'  Day.  But  it  is  clear 
that  he  disliked  Indulgences  of  the  kind  Luther  had 
challenged,  and  had  small  belief  in  the  good  faith  of  the 
Boman  Curia.  He  had  prevented  money  collected  for  one 
plenary  Indulgence  leaving  the  country,  and  he  had  for- 
bidden Tetzel  to  preach  the  last  Indulgence  within  his 
territories.  His  sympathies  were  all  with  Luther  on  this 
question.  He  was  an  esteemed  patron  of  the  pious  society 
called  St,  UrsuUCs  Schifflein.  He  went  to  Mass  regularly, 
and  his  attendances  became  frequent  when  he  was  in  a 
state  of  hesitation  or  perplexity.  When  he  was  at  Koln 
(November  1520),  besi^ed  by  the  papal  nuncios  to  induce 
him  to  permit  the  publication  of  the  Bull  against  Luther 
within  his  lands,  Spalatin  noted  that  he  went  to  Mass 
three  times  in  one  day.  His  reverence  for  the  Holy 
Scriptures  must  have  created  a  bond  of  sympathy  between 
Luther  and  himself.  He  talked  with  his  private  secretary 
about  the  incomparable  majesty  and  power  of  the  word 
of  God,  and  contrasted  its  sublimities  with  the  sophistries 
and  trivialities  of  the  theology  of  the  day.  He  maintained 
firmly  the  traditional  policy  of  his  House  to  make  the 
decisions  of  the  Councils  of  Constance  and  of  Basel  effective 
within  Electoral  Saxony,  in  spite  of  protests  from  the  Curia 
and  the  higher  ecclesiastics,  and  was  accustomed  to  consider 
himself  responsible  for  the  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  for 
the  civil  good  government  of  his  lands.  Aleander  had 
considered  it  a  master-stroke  of  policy  to  procure  the 
burning  of  Luther's  books  at  Koln  while  the  Elector  was 
in  the  city.  Frederick  only  regarded  the  deed  as  a  petty 
insult  to  himself.  He  was  a  staunch  upholder  of  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  German  nation,  and  remembered 
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that  by  an  old  concordat,  which  every  Emperor  had  sworn 
to  maintain,  every  German  had  the  right  to  appeal  to  a 
General  Council,  and  could  not  be  condemned  without  a 
fair  trial;  and  this  Bull  had  made  Luther*s  appeal  to  a 
Ciouncil  one  of  the  reasons  for  his  condemnation.  So,  in 
spite  of  the  ''golden  rose"  and  other  blandishments,  in 
spite  of  threats  that  he  might  be  included  in  the  ex- 
communication of  his  subject  and  that  the  privileges  of  his 
University  might  be  taken  away,  he  stood  firm,  and  would 
not  withdraw  his  protection  from  Luther.  He  was  a  pious 
German  prince  of  the  old-fashioned  type,  with  no  great 
love  for  Italians,  and  was  not  going  to  be  browbeaten  by 
papal  nuncios.  His  attitude  towards  Luther  represents 
very  fairly  that  of  the  great  mass  of  the  German  people 
on  the  eve  of  the  Diet  of  Worma 
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THE  DIET  OF  WORMS.* 
§  1.   Th&  Boman  Nuncio  Aleander. 

Rome  bad  done  its  utmost  to  get  rid  of  Lutber  by  ecclesi- 
astical measures,  and  bad  failed  If  be  was  to  be  over- 
tbrown,  if  tbe  new  religious  movement  and  tbe  national 
uprising  wbicb  enclosed  it  were  to  be  stifled,  tbis  could 
only  be  done  by  the  aid  of  tbe  supreme  .secular  authority. 
Tbe  Curia  turned  to  tbe  Emperor. 

Maximilian  bad  died  suddenly  on  tbe  12tb  of  January 
1519.     After  some  months  of  intriguing,  the  papal   di- 

^  SouROSS :  DetUseKe  Beichstagaakten  unter  Kaiser  Karl  7.,  8  vols,  have 
been  published  (Gotha,  1893-1901) ;  Balan,  MonumerUa  lUformalionis 
LutherancB  ex  Usbulis  S.  Sedis  seeretis  16tl'16St6  (Ratisbon,  1883-1884) ; 
Lsemmer,  Mcnumenta  Vatieana  historiam  ecdeeiaaticam  aceculi  16  Ulustramtia 
(Freiburg,  1861) ;  MeleUnuUum  Jiomanorwn  Mantisaa  (Begensborg,  1875) ; 
Brieger,  Aleander  und  LtUher  1S£1 :  Die  vervolletandifften  Aleander-De- 
peaehen  nebst  Untersuehungen  Hher  den  Wormeer  Beichstag  (Gotha,  1894) ; 
CalendaT  of  Spaniek  Stale  Papers  (London,  1886) ;  Calendar  of  Venetian 
Statfi  Papers,  vols.  iii.~yi.  (London,  1864-1884) ;  Letters  and  Papers,  Foreign 
and  Domestic,  of  the  reign  qf  Henry  VIII, ,  vols.  iiL-xix.  (London,  I860- 
1903) ;  y.  £.  Loescher,  VoUstdndige  Be/omuUions-Aeta  und  Doeumenta, 
8  vols.  (Leipzig,  1718-1722) ;  Spalatin,  Annales  BrfomuUionis  (Leipzig, 
1768) ;  Chronikon,  2nd  vol.  of  Menckens  Seriptores  rerum  Oermanicarum 
proeeipue  Saxoniearum,  8  vols.  (Leipzig,  1728-1730) ;  ffistorischer  Nachlass 
und  Briefe  (Jena,  1851) ;  also  tbe  sources  mentioned  under  the  first  chapter 
of  this  part. 

Later  Books  :  Hausrath,  Aleander  und  Luther  auf  dem  Beichstage  zu 
Worms  (Berlin,  1897) ;  Eolde,  Luther  und  der  Beiehkag  zu  Worms  1621 
(Halle,  1883) ;  Friedrich,  Der  Beichstag  zu  Worms  1621  (Munich,  1871) ; 
Ranke,  Deutsche  Gfesehichte  im  Zeitalter  der  Brformation  (Leipzig,  1881 ; 
Eng.  trans.,  London,  1905) ;  Armstrong,  The  Emperor  Charles  V,  (London, 
1902);  V.  Bezold,  Oeschichte  der  deutsehen  Beformation  (Berlin,  1890); 
Creighton,  A  History  of  the  Papacy,  vol.  vi.  (London,  1897)  ;  Gebhardt,  Die  "* 
Gravamina  der  deuischen  Nation  (Breslau,  1895). 
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plomacy  being  very  tortuous,  bis  grandson  Charles,  tLe 
young  King  of  Spain,  was  unanimously  cbosen  to  be  his 
successor  (June  28th,  1519).  Troubles  in  Spain  prevented 
him  leaving  that  country  at  once  to  take  possession  of 
his  new  dignities.  He  was  crowned  at  Aachen  on  the  23rd 
of  October  1520,  and  opened  his  first  German  Diet  on 
January  22nd,  1521,  at  Worms. 

The  Pope  had  selected  two  envoys  to  wait  on  the 
young  Emperor,  the  Protonotary  Marino  Caraccioli  (1469- 
1530),  who  was  charged  with  the  ordinary  diplomatic 
business,  and  Jerome  Aleander,  the  Director  of  the  Vatican 
Library,  who  was  appointed  to  secure  the  outlawry  of 
Lather. 

The  Boman  Curia  had  in  Aleander  one  of  the  most 
clear-sighted,  courageous,  and  indefatigable  of  diplomatists. 
He  was  an  Italian,  bom  of  a  burgher  family  in  the  little 
Venetian  town  of  Motta  (1480—1542),  educated  at  Padua 
and  Venice ;  he  had  begun  life  as  a  Humanist,  had  lectured 
on  Greek  with  distinction  in  Paris,  and  had  been  personally 
acquainted  with  many  of  the  German  Humanists,  who  could 
not  forgive  the  "  traitor  "  who  had  deserted  their  ranks  to 
serve  an  obscurantist  party.  His  graphic  letters,  full  of 
minute  details,  throb  with  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  papal 
diplomacy.  The  reader  has  his  fingers  on  the  pulse  of 
those  momentous  montha  The  Legate  was  in  a  land  where 
"  every  stone  and  every  tree  cried  out,  *  Luther.' "  Land- 
lords refused  him  lodging.  He  had  to  shiver  during  these 
winter  months  in  an  attic  without  a  stove.  The  stench 
and  dirt  of  the  house  were  worse  than  the  cold.  When  he 
appeared  on  the  streets  he  saw  scowling  faces,  hands 
suddenly  carried  to  the  hilts  of  swords,  heard  curses 
shrieked  after  him.  He  was  struck  on  the  breast  by  a 
Lutheran  doorkeeper  when  he  tried  to  get  audience  of  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  and  no  one  in  the  crowd  interfered  to 
protect  him.  He  saw  caricatures  of  himself  hanging  head 
downwards  from  a  gibbet.  He  received  the  old  deadly 
German  feud-letters  from  Ulrich  von  Hutten,  safe  in  the 
neighbouring    castle   of   Ebemberg,   about    a    day's   ride 
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distant.^  The  imperial  Councillors  to  whom  he  complained 
had  neither  the  men  nor  the  means  to  protect  him.  When 
he  'tried  to  publish  answers  to  the  attacks  on  the  Papacy 
which  the  Lutheran  presses  poured  forth,  he  could  scaVcely 
find  a  printer ;  and  when  he  did,  syndicates  bought  up  his 
pamphlets  and  destroyed  them.  As  the  weeks  passed  he 
came  to  understand  that  there  was  only  one  man  on  whom 
he  could  rely — the  young  Emperor,  believed  by  all  but 
himself  to  be  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  his  Coimcillors, 
whom  Pope  Leo  had  called  a  "good  child,"  but  whom 
Aleander  from  his  first  interview  at  Antwerp  had  felt  to 
be  endowed  with  "  a  prudence  far  beyond  his  years,"  and  to 
*'  have  much  more  at  the  back  of  his  head  than  he  carried 
on  his  face."  He  also  came  to  believe  that  the  one  man  to 
be  feared  was  the  old  Elector  of  Saxony,  "  that  basilisk," 
that  "  German  fox,"  that  "  marmot  with  the  eyes  of  a  dog, 
who  glanced  obliquely  at  his  questioners." 

Aleander  was  a  pure  worldling,  a  man  of  indifferent 
morals,  showing  traces  of  cold-blooded  cruelty  (as  when  he 
slew  five  peasants  for  the  loss  of  one  of  his  dogs,  or  tried 
to  get  Erasmus  poisoned).  He  believed  that  every  man 
had  his  price,  and  that  low  and  selfish  motives  were  alone 
to  be  reckoned  with.  But  he  did  the  work  of  the  Curia  at 
Worms  with  a  thoroughness  which  merited  the  rewards  he 
obtained  afterwards.*  He  had  spies  everywhere — in  the 
households  of  the  Emperor  and  of  the  leading  princes,  and 
among  the  population  of  Worms.  He  had  no  hesitation  in 
lying  when  he  thought  it  useful  for  the  "faith,"  as  he 
frankly  relatea'  The  Curia  had  laid  a  difficult  task  upon 
him.  He  was  to  see  that  Luther  was  put  under  the 
ban  of  the  Empire  at  once  and  unheard.  The  Bull  had 
condemned  him ;  the  secular  power  had  nothing  to  do  but 
execute  the  sentence.  Aleander  had  little  difficulty  in 
persuading  the  Emperor  to  this  course  within  his  hereditary 

^  Ealkoff,  Die  Depescken,  etc.  pp.  46,  50,  58,  69,  etc 
'  He  became  Archbishop  of  Brindisi  and  Orio,  and  then  a  Cardinal. 
'  Brieger,  Aleander  und  Luther  1521 :  Die  vervollstdndigten  Aleander^ 
Depcschen,  p.  53  (Gotha,  1884) ;  non  su^>erslUioae  verax^  Erasmoa  aaiidL* 
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dominions.  An  edict  was  issued  ordering  Luther's  books 
to  be  burnt,  and  the  Legate  had  the  satisfaction  of  presiding 
at  several  literary  auto-da-fia  in  Antwerp  and  elsewhera 
He  was  also  successful  with  some  of  the  ecclesiastical  princes 
of  Grermany.^  But  it  was  impossible  to  get  this  done  at 
Worms.  Failing  this,  it  was  Aleander's  business  to  see 
that  Luther's  case  was  kept  separate  from  the  question 
of  German  national  grievances  against  the  Papacy,  and 
that,  if  it  proved  to  be  impossible  to  prevent  Luther  appear- 
ing before  the  Diet,  he  was  to  be  summoned  there  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  making  public  recantation.  With  the 
assistance  of  the  Emperor  he  was  largely  successful* 


§  2.  The  Emperor  Charles  F. 

Aleander  was  not  the  real  antagonist  of  Luther  at 
Worms ;  he  was  not  worthy  of  the  name.  The  German 
Diet  was  the  scene  of  a  fight  of  faiths ;  and  the  man  of 
faith  on  the  mediaeval  side  was  the  young  Emperor.  He 
represented  the  believing  past  as  Luther  represented  the 
believing  future.'      "What  my  forefathers  established  at 

^  Ealkoff,  DU  Depesehen  des  NuiUius  Aleander,  etc.  pp.  19,  20,  23,  24, 
265,  266. 

'  Brieger,  Aleander  und  LvJther  IStl :  Die  vervollstdndigten  Aleander- 
Dqteachen  (Gotha,  1884),  Quellen  und  Forschungen  zur  Oesehiehte  der  Bifot* 
matiany  i. ;  Friedensburg,  Eine  ungedr&ckte  Depesche  Aleanders  vofi  Beiner 
ersten  Nuntiaiur  hei  Karl  F.,  in  Quellen  und  Forschungen  aus  italienischen 
Arehiven,  i.  (1897);  Kalkoff,  Die  Depesehen  des  Nuntiui  Aleander  vo7n 
fFormser  Iteichstage  1621  (Halle,  1897,  2iid  ed.);  Eolde,  Luther  und  der 
Beiehstag  zu  Worms  1521  (Halle,  1883) ;  Hausrath,  Aleander  und  Luther 
auf  dem  Beiehstage  zu  Worms  (Berlin,  1897) ;  Gebhardt,  Die  Gravamina 
der  deulschen  Nation  (Breslan,  1895,  2nd  ed.). 

'  **  Reserved  as  Charles  was,  the  shock  struck  out  the  most  outspoken 
confession  of  his  faith  that  he  ever  uttered.  Nowhere  else  is  it  possible  to 
approach  so  closely  to  the  workings  of  his  spiritual  nature,  save  in  the  con- 
fideutial  letters  to  his  brother  in  the  last  troubled  hours  of  rule,  when  he 
repeated  that  it  was  not  in  his  conscience  to  rend  the  seamless  mantle  of 
the  Church." — Armstrong,  T?ie  Emperor  Charles  F.,  i.  71  (London,  1902). 
But  we  have  another  glimpse  in  the  conversation  with  his  sister  Maria,  in 
which  he  confesses  that  he  had  come  to  think  better  of  the  Lutherans,  for 
he  had  learned  to  know  that  they  taught  nothing  outside  the  Apostles* 
Creed.     Cf.  Kawerau,  Johann  Agricola  von  Eisleben,  p.  100  .(Berlin,  1881). 
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Constance  and  other  Councils,"  he  said,  "  it  is  my  privilege 
to  uphold.  A  single  monk,  led  astray  by  private  judgment, 
has  set  himself  against  the  faith  held  by  all  Christians  for 
a  thousand  years  and  more,  and  impudently  concludes  that 
all  Christians  up  till  now  have  erred  I  have  therefore 
resolved  to  stake  upon  this  cause  all  my  dominions,  my 
friends,  my  body  and  my  blood,  my  life  and  souL"  ^  The 
crisis  had  not  come  suddenly  on  him.  As  early  as  May 
12th,  1520,  Juan  Manuel,  his  ambassador  at  Some,  had 
written  to  him  asking  him  to  pay  some  attention  to  ''  a 
certain  Martin  Luther,  who  belongs  to  the  following  of  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,"  and  whose  preaching  was  causing  some 
discontent  at  the  Boman  Curia.  Manuel  thought  that 
Luther  might  prove  useful  in  a  diplomatic  dispute  with 
the  Curia.'  Charles  had  had  time  to  think  over  the 
matter  in  his  serious,  reserved  way;  and  this  was  the 
decision  he  had  come  to.  The  declaration  was  all  the  more 
memorable  when  it  is  remembered  that  Charles  owed  his 
election  to  that  rising  feeling  of  nationality  which  supported 
Luther,'  and  that  he  had  to  make  sure  of  German  assistance 
in  his  coming  struggle  with  Francis  L  A  certain  grim 
reality  lurked  in  the  words,  that  he  was  ready  to  stake  his 
dominions  on  the  cause  he  adopted.  There  is  much  to  be 
said  for  the  opinion  that  "the  Lutheran  question  made 
a  man  of  the  boy-ruler."  * 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is*  well  to  remember  that  the 
young  Emperor  did  not  take  the  side  of  the  Pope  nor  com- 
mit himself  to  the  Curial  ideas  of  the  absolute  character 
of  papal  supremacy.  He  laid  stress  on  the  unity  of  the 
Catholic  (mediaeval)  Church,  on  the  continuity  of  4ts  rites, 
and  on  the  need  of  maintaining  its  authority ;  but  the  seat 
of  that  authority  was  for  him  a  General  Council  The 
declaration  in  no  way  conflicts  with  the  changes  in  imperial 

^  Deutsche  Heichstcigsakten,  etc.  ii.  595. 

•  Calendar  of  Slate  Papers,  Spanish,  1509'1525,  p.  806  (London,  1866). 

'  For  an  account  of  the  indirect  causes  which  led  to  the  election  ot 
Charles,  cf.  v.  Bezold,  Oeschichie  der  deutschen  Reformaiion,  pp.  198  if. 
(Berlin,  1890). 

^  Armstrong,  The  Emperor  Charles  7.,  p.  78  (London^  \WC\. 
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policy  which  may  be  traced  during  the  opemng  weeks  of 
the  Diet,  nor  with  that  future  action  which  led  to  the  Sack 
of  Borne  and  to  the  Augsburg  Interim  (1548).  It  is 
possible  that  the  young  ruler  had  read  and  admired  Luther's 
earlier  writings,  and  that  he  had  counted  on  him  as  an  aid 
in  bringing  the  Church  to  a  better  condition.  It  is  more 
.than  probable  that  he  already  believed  that  it  was  his 
duty  to  free  the  Church  from  the  abuses  which  abounded  ;^ 
but  Luther's  fierce  attack  on  the  Pope  disgusted  him,  and 
a  reformation  which  came  from  the  people  threatened 
secular  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  authority.  He  had  made 
up  his  mind  that  Luther  must  be  condenmed,  and  told  the 
Grerman  princes  that  he  would  not  change  one  iota  of  his 
determination.  But  this  did  not  prevent  him  making  use 
of  Luther  to  further  his  diplomatic  dealings  with  the  Pope 
and  wring  concessions  from  the  Curia.  For  one  thing,  the 
Pope  had  been  interfering  with  the  Inquisition  in  Spain, 

^  Charles  V.  had  for  his  confessor  Jean  Glapion,  who  figured  largely  in 
the  preliminary  scenes  before  Lather  arrived  at  Worms.  He  had  a  remark- 
able conversation  with  Dr.  Briick,  the  Elector  of  Saxony's  Chancellor,  in 
which  he  professed  to  speak  for  the  Emperor  as  well  as  for  himself.  Luther's 
earlier  writings  had  given  him  great  pleasure ;  he  believed  him  to  be  a 
"  plant  of  renown,"  able  to  produce  splendid  fruit  for  the  Church.  But  the 
book  on  the  Babylonian  Captivity  had  shocked  him  ;  he  did  not  believe  it 
to  be  Luther's ;  it  was  not  in  his  usual  style ;  if  Luther  had  written  it,  it 
must  have  been  because  he  was  momentarily  indignant  at  the  papal  Bull, 
and  as  it  was  anonymous,  it  could  easily  be  repudiated  ;  or  if  not  repudiated, 
it  might  be  explained,  and  its  sentences  shown  to  be  capable  of  a  Catholic 
interpretation.  If  this  were  done,  and  if  Luther  withdrew  his  violent  writ- 
ings against  the  Pope,  there  was  no  reason  why  an  amicable  arrangement 
should  not  be  come  to.  The  Papal  Bull  could  easily  be  got  over,  it  could  be 
withdrawn  on  the  ground  that  Luther  had  never  had  a  fair  trial.  It  was  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Emperor  was  not  keenly  alive  to  the  need  for  a 
reformation  of  the  Cliurch  ;  there  were  limits  to  his  devotion  to  the  Pupe  ; 
the  Emperor  believed  that  he  would  deserve  the  wrath  of  God  if  he  did  not 
try  to  amend  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  Such  wats 
Glapion's  statement.  It  is  a  question  how  far  he  was  sincere,  and  how  far 
he  could  speak  for  the  Emperor.  He  was  a  friend  and  admirer  of  Erasmus  ; 
but  the  Dutchman  had  said  that  no  man  could  conceal  his  own  views  so 
skilfully.  The  Elector  heard  that  after  this  conversation  Glapion  had  got 
from  Aleander  400  copies  of  the  Bull  against  Luther,  and  had  distributed 
them  among  Franciscan  monks.  This  made  him  doubt  his  sincerity,  and 
he  refused  to  grant  him  an  audience.     Cf.  Jieichsiagsakten,  ii.  477  ff. 
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trying  to  mitigate  its  severity;  and  Charles,  like  his 
maternal  grandfather,  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  believed  that 
the  Holy  Office  was  a  help  in  curbing  the  freedom-loving 
people  of  Spain,  and  had  no  wish  to  see  his  instrument  of 
punishment  made  less  effectual.  For  another,  it  was  evident 
that  Francis  I.  was  about  to  invade  Italy,  and  Charles 
wished  the  Pope  to  take  his  side,  li  the  Pope  gave  way 
to  him  on  both  of  these  points,  he  was  ready  to  carry  out 
his  wishes  about  Luther  as  far  as  that  was  possible.^ 

§  3.  In  fhe  City  of  Warms. 

The  city  of  Worms  was  crowded  with  men  of  diverse 
opinions  and  of  many  different  nationalitiea  The  first 
Diet  of  the  youthful  Emperor  (Charles  was  barely  one  and 
twenty),  from  whom  men  of  all  parties  expected  so  much, 
had  attracted  much  larger  numbers  than  usually  attended 
these  assemblies.  Weighty  matters  affecting  all  Germany 
were  down  on  the  agenda.     There  was  the  old  constitutional 

^  A  study  of  dates  throws  light  on  these  bargainings.  In  Oct.  1620, 
Charles  issued  an  edict  ordering  the  burning  of  Luther's  books  within  his 
hereditary  dominions.  In  the  following  weeks  Aleander  was  pressing  Charles 
to  make  the  edict  universal ;  this  was  declared  to  be  impossible,  but  (Nov. 
28th)  Charles  wrote  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony  ordering  him  to  produce 
Luther  at  Worms,  and  to  hinder  him  from  writing  anything  more  against 
the  Pope ;  as  it  were  in  answer  (Dec.  12th),  the  Pope  intimated  to  Charles 
that  he  had  withdrawn  his  briefs  about  the  Inquisition  in  Spain.  The 
Emperor  reached  Worms  about  the  middle  of  December.  On  Jan.  8rd 
(1521)  the  Pope  simplified  matters  for  the  Emperor  by  issuing  a  new  Boll, 
Deeet  Homanum,  containing  the  names  of  Lnther  and  Hutten ;  the  Diet 
opened  Jan.  28th ;  Aleander  made  his  three  hours'  speech  agaiust  Luther  on  ^ 
Feb.  18 ;  FebTTTth,  the  Estates  resolved  that  Lnther  should  appear  before  ^ 
them,  and  not  for  the  simple  purpose  of  recantation — he  was  to  be  heard,  and. 
to  receive  a  safe  conduct ;  March  6th,  the  imperial  invitation  and  safe  con- 
duct, beginning  with  the  words,  nobilis,  devote,  nobis  dilecU ;  Aleander  pro- 
tested vehemently  against  this  address;  the  Emperor  drafted  a  universal 
mandate  ordering  the  burning  of  Luther*s  books ;  this  probably  was  not 
published ;  it  was  withdrawn  in  favour  of  a  mandate  ordering  all  Luther's 
books  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  magistrates ;  this  was  published  in  Worms 
on  March  27th,  and  caused  rioting ;  April  17th  and  18th,  Luther  appeared 
before  the  Diet ;  May  8th,  Charles' received  the  Pope's  pledge  to  take  his  side 
against  Francis ;  Diet  agreed  to  the  ban  against  Luther  on  May  25th ; 
Charles  dated  the  ban  May  8th.  » 
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question  of  monarchy  or^  oligarchy  bequeathed  from  the 
Diets  of  Maximilian;  curiosity  to  see  whether  the  new 
ruler  would  place  before  the  Estates  a  truly  imperial 
policy,  or  whether,  like  his  predecessors,  he  would  sub- 
ordinate national  to  dynastic  considerations;  the  deputies 
fi-om  the  cities  were  eager  to  get  some  sure  provisions  made 
for  ending  the  private  wars  which  disturbed  trade;  all 
classes  were  anxious  to  provide  for  an  e£foctive  central 
government  when  the  Emperor  was  absent  from  Germany ; 
local  statesmen  felt  the  need  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
constant  disputes  between  the  ecclesiastical  and  secular 
powers  within  Germany ;  but  the  hardest  problem  of  all, 
and  the  one  which  every  man  was  thinking,  talking,  dis- 
puting about,  was:  "To  take  notice  of  the  books  and 
descriptions  made  by  Friar  Martin  Luther  against  the 
Court  of  Eome."  ^  Other  exciting  questions  were  stirring 
the  crowds  met  at  Worms  besides  those  mentioned  on  the 
agenda  of  the  Diet.  Men  were  talking  about  the  need 
of  making  an  end  of  the  papal  exactions  which  were  drain- 
ing Germany  of  money,  and  the  air  was  full  of  rumours  of 
what  Sickingen  and  the  knights  might  attempt,  and  whether 
there  was  going  to  be  another  peasant  revolt  These 
questions  were  instinctively  felt  to  hang  together,  and  each 
had  an  importance  because  of  the  way  in  which  it  was 
connected  with  the  religious  and  social  problems  of  the 
day.  For  the  people  of  Germany  and  for  the  foreign 
representatives  who  were  gathered  together  at  Worms,  it  is 
imquestionable  that  the  Lutheran  movement,  and  how  it 
was  to  be  dealt  with,  was  the  supreme  problem  of  the 
moment.  All  these  various  things  combined  to  bring 
together  at  Worms  a  larger  concourse  of  people  than  had 
been  collected  in  any  German  town  since  the  meeting  of 
the  General  Council  at  Constance  in  1414. 

Worms  was  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Germany.  Its 
people  were  turbulent,  asserting  their  rights  as  the  inhabit- 
ants of  a  free  imperial  city,  and  in  constant  feud  with 

^  CcUendar  of  State  Papers^  Henry  VIII,  Letters  and  PaperSt  Foreign  and 
Domestic  (London,  1867),  iii.  i.  p.  445. 
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their  bishop.  They  had  endured  many  an  interdict,  were 
fiercely  anti-clerical,  and  were  to  a  man  on  Luther's  side. 
The  crowded  streets  were  thronged  with  princes,  their 
councillors  and  their  retinues;  with  high  ecclesiastical 
dignitaries  and  their  attendant  clergy;  with  nobles  and 
their  '*  riders '' ;  with  landsknechts,  artisans,  and  peasants. 
Spanish,  French,  and  Italian  merchants,  on  their  way  home- 
wards from  the  Frankfurt  fair,  could  be  seen  discussing  the 
last  phase  of  the  Lutheran  question,  and  Spanish  nobles 
and  Spanish  merchants  more  than  once  came  to  blows  in 
the  narrow  thoroughfares.  The  foreign  merchants,  espe- 
cially the  Spaniards,  all  appeared  to  take  the  Lutheran  side ; 
not  because  they  took  much  interest  in  doctrines,  but  because 
they  felt  bound  to  stand  up  for  the  man  who  had  dared  to 
say  that  no  one  should  be  burned  for  his  opinions.  These 
Spanish  merchants  made  themselves  very  prominent.  They 
joined  in  syndicates  with  the  more  fervent  German  partisans 
of  Luther  to  buy  up  and  destroy  papal  pamphlets ;  they 
bought  Luther's  writings  to  carry  home.  Aleander  curses 
these  marrani}  as  he  calls  them,  and  relates  that  they 
are  getting  Luther's  works  translated  into  Spanish.  It  is 
probable  that  many  of  them  had  Moorish  blood  in  them, 
and  knew  the  horrors  of  the  Inquisition.  Aleander's 
spies  told  him  that  caricatures  of  himself  and  other  pro- 
minent papalists  were  hawked  about,  and  that  pictures  of 
Luther  with  the  Dove  hovering  over  his  head,  Luther  with 
his  head  crowned  with  a  halo  of  rays,  Luther  and  Hutten,* 
the  one  with  a  Bible  and  the  other  with  a  sword,  were 
eagerly  bought  in  the  streets.  These  pictures  were  actually 
sold  in  the  courts  and  rooms  of  the  episcopal  palace  where 
the  Emperor  was  lodged  On  the  steps  of  the  churches, 
at  the  doors  of  public  buildings,  colporteurs  offered  to  eager 

^  Ealkoff,  Dit  Depesehen,  etc.  p.  106. 

'  This  was  probably  the  frontispiece  of  a  small  book  oontaining  four  of 
Hutten's  tracts, -and  entitled  Oesprdch  Biiehlin:  Htrr  Ulriehs  von  HuUen, 
Feber  das  Erst :  Feher  das  ander :  Vadiseus^  oder  die  Rdmische  DreifaltigkeU : 
Die  Anschawenden ;  with  the  motto,  Odivi  ecc/e.uam  malignarUium.  It  is 
figured  in  v.  Bezold's  Oeschichte  der  deulschen  He/onruUionf  p.  307  (Berlin, 
1890). 
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I^uyers  the  tracts  of  Luther  against  the  Pope,  and  the  satires 
of  Ulrich  von  Hutten  in  Latin  and  in  German.  On  the 
streets  and  in  open  spaces  like  the  Market,  crowds  of  keen 
disputants  argued  about  the  teaching  of  Luther,  and  praised 
him  in  the  most  exaggerated  ways. 

Inside  the  Electoral  College  opinion  was  divided.  The 
Archbishop  of  Koln,  the^Elector  of  Brandenburg,  and  his 
brother  the  Archbishop  of  Mainz,  were  for  Luther's  con- 
demnation, while  the  Elector  of  Saxony  had  great  influence 
over  the  Archbishop  of  Trier  and  the  Count  Palatine  of  the 
Bhina  The  latter,  says  Aleander,  scarcely  opened  his 
mouth  during  the  year,  but  now  "  roared  like  ten  bulls  "  on 
Luther's  behalf.  Aleander  had  his  first  opportunity  of 
addressing  the  Diet  on  February  13th.  He  spoke  for 
three  hours,  and  made  a  strong  impression.  He  dwelt  on 
Luther's  doctrinal  errors,  which  he  said  were  those  of  the 
Waldenses,  of  Wiclif,  and  of  the  Hussitea  >  He  said  that 
Luther  denied  the  Presence  of  Christ  in  the  Holy  Supper, 
and  that  he  was  a  second  Ariua^  During  the  days  that 
followed  the  members  of  the  Diet  came  to  a  common 
understanding.  They  presented  a  memorial  in  German 
(February  19  th)  to  the  Emperor,  in  which  they  reminded 
him  that  no  imperial  edict  could  be  published  against 
Luther  without  their  consent,  and  that  to  do  so  before 
Luther  had  a  hearing  would  lead  to  bloodshed ;  they  pro- 
posed that  Luther  should  be  invited  to  come  to  Worms 
under  a  safe  conduct,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Diet  be 
asked  whether  he  was  the  author  of  the  books  that  were 
attributed  to  him,  and  whether  he  could  clear  himself  of  the 
accusation  of  denying  fundamental  articles  of  the  faith ; 
that  he  should  also  be  heard  upon  the  papal  claims,  and  the 
Diet  would  judge  upon  them ;  and,  finally,  they  prayed  the 
Emperor  to  deliver  Germany  from  th^  papal  tyranny.*  The 
Emperor  agreed  that  Luther  should  be  summoned  under  a 
safe  conduct  and  interrogated  about  his  books,  and  whether 
he  had  denied  any  fundamental  doctrines.  But  he  utterly 
refused  to  permit  any  discussion  on  the  authority  of  the 

^  BeiehstagsakUn,  ii.  pp.  495  ff.  *  Ibid,  515  £ 
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Pope,  and  declared  that  he  would  himself  communicate 
with  His  Holiness  about  the  complaints  of  Germany.^ 

The  documents  in  the  Beichstagsakten  reveal  not  only 
that  there  was  a  decided  difference  of  opinion  between  the 
Emperor  and  the  majority  of  the  Estates  about  the  way  in 
which  Luther  ought  to  be  treated,  but  that  the  policy  of  the 
Emperor  and  his  advisers  had  chaqged  between  November 
1520  and  February  1521.  Aleander  had  found  no 
difficulty  in  persuading  Charles  and  his  Flemish  councillors 
that,  so  far  as  the  Emperor's  hereditary  dominions  were 
concerned,  the  only  thing  that  the  civil  power  had  to  do 
was  to  issue  an  edict  homologating  the  Papal  Bull  banning 
Luther  and  his  adherents,  and  ordering  his  books  to  be 
burnt.  This  had  been  done  in  the  Netherlands.  They 
had  made  difficulties,  however,  about  such  summary  action 
within  the  German  Empire.  Aleander  was  told  that  the 
Emperor  could  do  nothing  until  after  the  coronation  at 
Aachen  (October  1520);*  and  in  November,  much  to  the 
nuncio's  disgust,  the  Emperor  had  written  to  the  Elector  of 
Saxony  (November  28th,  1520)  from  Oppenheim  asking 
him  to  bring  Luther  with  him  to  the  Diet*  At  that  time 
Luther  had  no  great  wish  to  go  to  the  Diet,  unless  it  was 
clearly  understood  that  he  was  summoned  not  for  the 
purpose  of  merely  making  a  recantation,  but  in  order  that 
he  might  defend  his  views  with  full  liberty  of  speech.  He 
was  not  going  to  recant,  and  he  could  say  so  as  easily  and 
clearly  at  Wittenberg  as  at  Worms.  The  situation  had 
changed  at  Worms.  The  Emperor  had  come  over  to  the 
nuncio's  side  completely.  He  now  saw  no  need  for  Luther's 
appearance.  The  Diet  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  place 
Luther  under  the  ban  of  the  Empire,  because  he  had  been 
declared  to  be  a  heretic  by  the  Eoman  Pontiff.  Aleander 
claimed  all  the  credit  for  this  change ;  but  it  is  more  than 

^  BeithstagsaJUen^  ii.  pp.  518  ff. 

'  Brieger,  Aleander  und  Luther  1521 :  Die  verwllstandigten  Aleander- 
Depeschen  nebst  Unierauehungen  Uber  den  Wormser  Seiehstag  (Gotha,  1884), 
p.  19. 

>  Deutsche  ReichstagsaJden  unler  Kaiser  Carl  7.  (Gotha,  1896),  ii.  466 ; 
Brieger,  Aleander^  etc.  pp.  19,  20. 
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probable  that  the  explanation  lies  in  the  shifting  imperial 
and  papal  policy.  In  the  end  of  1520  the  policy  of  the 
Roman  Curia  was  strongly  anti-imperialist  The  Emperor's 
ambassador  at  Some,  Don  Manuel,  had  been  warning  his 
master  of  the  papal  intrigues  against  him,  and  suggesting 
that  Charles  might  show  some  favour  to  a  "  certain  Martin 
Luther " ;  and  this  advice  might  easily  have  inspired  the 
letter  of  the  28th  of  November.  At  all  events  the  papai 
policy  had  been  changing,  and  showing  signs  of  becoming 
less  hostile  to  the  Emperor.  However  the  matter  be 
accounted  for,  Aleander  found  that  after  the  Emperor's  pre- 
sence within  Worms  it  was  much  more  easy  for  him  to  press 
the  papal  view  about  Luther  upon  Charles  and  his  advisers.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Grermans  in  the  Diet  held 
stoutly  to  the  opinion  that  no  countryman  of  theirs  should 
be  placed  under  the  ban  of  the  Empire  without  being  heard 
in  his  defence,  and  that  they  and  not  the  Bishop  of  Some 
were  to  be  the  judges  in  the  matter. 

The  two  months  before  Luther's  appearance  saw  open 
opposition  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Diet,  and  abundant 
secret  intrigue — an  edict  proposed  against  Luther,*  which 
the  Diet  refused  to  accept ; '  an  edict  proposed  to  order  the 
burning  of  Luther's  books,  which  the  Diet  also  objected 
to;^  this  edict  revised  and  limited  to  the  seizure  of 
Luther's  writings,  which  was  also  found  fault  with  by  the 
Diet;  and,  finally,  the  Emperor  issuing  this  revised  edict 
on  his  own  authority  and  without  the  consent  of  the  Diet.'^ 

1  Of.  p.  267,  note. 

'  The  draft  waa  dated  Febniary  15th,  and  will  be  found  in  the  Heichs- 
tagsakten,  iL  507  ff. 

'  The  answer  of  the  Diet  was  dated  February  19th,  and  is  to  be  four.d  in 
the  Jteichstagsaktenf  iL  514  ff.,  and  discussions  thereanent,  pp.  517,  518  f. 

^  The  second  draft  edict  proposed  to  summon  Luther  to  make  recanta- 
tion only,  and  at  the  same  time  ordered  his  books  to  be  burnt,  which  was 
equivalent  to  a  condemnation,  Bcichstagsakten,  ii  520. 

•  The  revised  draft  edict  in  its  final  form  was  dated  March  10th,  four 
days  after  the  citation  and  safe  conduct,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  was  finally 
iaMued  by  the  Emperor  for  the  purpose  of  frightening  Luther,  and  preventing 
him  obeying  the  citation  and  trusting  to  the  safe  conduct,  Jieichstagsakien^ 
ii.  529  ff.  and  notes. 
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The  command  to  appear  before  the  Diet  on  April  16th, 
1621,  and  the  imperial  safe  conduct  were  entrusted  to  the 
imperial  herald,  Caspar  Strum,  who  deUvered  them  at 
Wittenberg  on  the  26  th  of  March.^  Luther  calmly  finished 
some  literary  work,  and  left  for  the  Diet  on  April  2nd. 
He  believed  that  he  was  going  to  his  death.  "  My  dear 
brother,"  he  said  to  Melanchthon  at  parting,  "  if  I  do  not 
come  back,  if  my  enemies  put  me  to  death,  you  will  go  on 
teaching  and  standing  fast  in  the  truth ;  if  you  Uye,  my 
death  will  matter  little.'*  The  journey  seemed  to  the 
indignant  Papists  like  a  royal  progress;  crowds  came  to 
bless  the  man  who  had  stood  up  for  Germany  against  the 
Pope,  and  who  was  going  to  his  death  for  his  courage; 
they  pressed  into  the  inns  where  he  rested,  and  often 
found  him  solacing  himself  with  musia  His  lute  was 
always  comforting  to  him  in  times  of  excitement.  Justus 
Jonas,  the  famous  German  Humanist,  who  had  turned 
theologian  much  to  Erasmus'  disgust,  joined  him  at  Erfurt 
The  nearer  he  came  to  Worms,  the  sharper  became  the 
disputes  there.  Friends  and  foes  feared  that  his  presence 
would  prove  oil  thrown  on  the  flames.  The  Emperor 
began  to  wish  he  had  not  sent  the  summons.  Messengers 
were  despatched  secretly  to  Sickingen,  and  a  pension 
promised  to  Hutten  to  see  whether  they  could  not  prevent 
Luther's  appearance.*  Might  he  not  take  refuge  in  the 
Ebemberg,  scarcely  a  day's  journey  from  Worms?  Was 
it  not  possible  to  arrange  matters  in  a  private  con- 
ference with  Glapion,  the  Emperor's  confessor?  Bucer 
was  sent  to  persuade  him.  The  herald  significantly 
called  his  attention  to  the  imperial  edict  ordering 
magistrates  to  seize  his  writings.  But  nothing  daunted 
Luther.  He  would  not  go  to  the  Ebemberg;  he  could 
see  Glapion  at  Worms,  if  the  confessor  wished  an  inter- 

^  Luther  received  three  safe  conducts,  one  from  the  Emperor  in  the 
citation,  one  from  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  one  from  Duke  George  of 
Saxony.     JteichstagsaJcten,  ii.  526  ff. 

*Cf.   Meander's  letter  of  April  5th,   1521.      Brieger,  AUamder  und 
LtUhcrt  etc.  pp.  119  ff. 
1 8* 
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view;  what  he  had  to  say  would  be  said  publicly  at 
Worms. 

Luther  had  reached  Oppenheim,  a  town  on  the  Rhine 
about  fifteen  miles  north  from  Worms,  and  about  twenty 
east  from  the  Ebemberg,  on  April  14  th.  There  he  for 
the  last  time  rejected  the  insidious  temptations  of  his 
enemies  and  the  distracted  counsels  of  his  friends,  that 
he  should  turn  aside  and  seek  shelter  with  Francis  von 
Sickingen.  There  he  penned  his  famous  letter  to  Spalatin, 
that  he  would  come  to  Worms  if  there  were  as  many 
devils  as  tiles  on  the  house  roofs  to  prevent  him,  and 
^at  the  same  time  asked  where  he  was  to  lodga^ 

The  question  was  important.  The  Bomanists  had 
wished  that  Luther  should  be  placed  under  the  Emperor's 
charge  as  a  prisoner  of  State,  or  else  lodged  in  the  Convent 
of  the  Augustinian  Eremites,  where  he  could  be  under 
ecclesiastical  surveillanca  But  the  Saxon  nobles  and  their 
Elector  had  resolved  to  trust  no  one  with  the  custody  of 
their  countryman.  The  Elector  Frederick  and  part  of  his 
suite  had  found  accommodation  at  an  inn  called  The  Swan, 
and  the  rest  of  his  following  were  in  the  House  of  the 
Knights  of  St  John.  Both  houses  were  full ;  but  it  was 
arranged  that  Luther  was  to  share  the  room  of  two  Saxon 
gentlemen,  v.  Hirschfeld  and  v.  Schott,  in  the  latter 
building.'  Next  morning,  Justus  Jonas,  who  had  Reached 
Worms  before  Luther,  after  consultation  with  Luther's 
friends,  left  the  town  early  on  Tuesday  morning  (April 
16th)  to  meet  the  Seformer,  and  tell  him  the  arrangements 
made.  With  him  went  the  two  gentlemen  with  whom 
Luther  was  to  lodge.'  A  large  number  of  Saxon  noble- 
men with  their  attendants  accompanied  them.  When  it 
was  known  that  they  had  set  out  to  meet  Luther,  a  great 
crowd  of  people  (nearly  two  thousand,  says  Secretary 
Vogler),  some  on  horseback  and  some  on  foot,  followed  to 
welcome  Luther,  and  did  meet  him  about  two  and  a  half 
miles  from  the  town.* 

^  Spalatin's  AnticUes  Refomuxlionis  (Cyprian's  edition),  p.  38. 

»  RHchslagMkltn,  ii.  850.  » Ibid.  p.  850.         *  Ibid.  p.  853,  note. 
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§  4.  lAither  in  Worms. 

A  little  before  eleven  o'clock  the  watcher  on  the  tower 
by  the  Mainz  Gate  blew  his  horn  to  announce  that  the 
procession  was  in  sight,  and  soon  afterwards  Luther  entered 
the  town.  The  people  of  Worms  were  at  their  Margenirriinss 
or  Friihmahl,  but  all  rushed  to  the  windows  or  out  into  the 
streets  to  see  the  arrival.^  Caspar  Sturm,  the  herald,  rode 
first,  accompanied  by  his  attendant,  the  square  yellow 
banner,  emblazoned  with  the  black  two-headed  eagle, 
attached  to  his  bridle  arm.  Then  came  the  cart, — a 
genuine  Saxon  JRollwegelin, — Luther  and  three  companions 
sitting  in  the  straw  which  half  filled  it.  The  waggon  had 
been  provided  by  the  good  town  of  Wittenberg,  which  had 
also  hired  Christian  Goldschmidt  and  his  three  horses  at 
three  gulden  a  day.*  Luther's  companions  were  his  socins 
itinerarius.  Brother  Petzensteiner  of  Numberg;*  his 
colleague  Nicholas  Amsdorf ;  and  a  student  of  Wittenberg, 
a  young  Pomeranian  noble,  Peter  Swaven,  who  had  been 
one  of  the  Wittenberg  students  who  had  accompanied 
Luther  with  halbert  and  helmet  to  the  Leipzig  Disputation 
(July  1519).  Justus  Jonas  rode  immediately  behind  the 
waggon,  and  then  followed  the  crowd  of  nobles  and  people 
who  had  gone  out  to  meet  the  Eeformer. 

Aleander  in  his  attic  room  heard  the  shouts  and  the 
trampling  in  the  streets,  and  sent  out  one  of  his  people  to 
find  out  the  cause,  guessing  that  it  was  occasioned  by 
Luther's  arrival  The  messenger  reported  that  the  pro- 
cession had  made  its  way  through  d6nse  crowds  of  people, 
and  that  the  waggon  had  stopped  at  the  door  of  the  House 
of  the  Knights  of  St.  John.  He  also  informed  the  nuncio 
that  Luther  had  got  out,  saying,  as  he  looked  round  with 
his  piercing  eyes,  Deus  erit  pro  me,  and  that  a  priest  had 

^  Jteichstagsakten,  ii.  868. 

'  Lingke,  LiUher's  JUisegeaehiehte,  pp.  88  f. 

'  Every  monk  when  on  a  journey  had  to  be  accompanied  by  a  brother 
of  the  Order.  Petzensteiner  left  his  convent  and  married  (July  1522), 
Kolde,  AnaZecta  Lutherana,  p.  38.  For  the  entry  into  Worms,  of. 
^eichstnfjfsakten^  ii.  850,  859 ;  Balan,  MonumerUa,  etc.  p.  17Q. 
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stepped  forward,  received  him  in  his  arms,  then  touched 
or  kissed  his  robe  thrice  with  as  much  reverence  as  if  he 
were  handling  the  relics  of  a  saint.  "  They  will  say  next," 
says  Aleander  in  his  wrath,  "that  the  scoimdrdl  works 
mirticles/*  ^ 

After  ti*avel-stains  were  removed,  Luther  dined  with 
ten  or  twelve  friends.  The  early  afternoon  brought  crowds 
of  visitors,  some  of  whom  had  come  great  distances  to  see 
him.  Then  came  long  discussions  about  how  he  was  to  act 
on  the  morrow  before  the  Diet.  The  Saxon  councillors 
v.  Feilitzsch  €Lnd  v.  Thun  were  in  the  same  house  with 
him :  the  Saxon  Chancellor,  v.  Briick,  and  Luther's  friend 
Spalatin,  were  at  The  Swan,  a  few  doors  away.  Jerome 
Schurf,  the  Professor  of  Law  in  Wittenberg,  had  been 
summoned  to  Worms  by  the  Elector  to  act  as  Luther's 
legal  adviser,  and  had  reached  the  town  some  days  before 
the  Eeformer. 

How  much  Luther  knew  of  the  secret  intrigues  that 
had  been  going  on  at  Worms  about  his  affairs  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  He  probably  was  aware  that  the 
Estates  had  demanded  that  he  should  have  a  hearing, 
and  should  be  confronted  by  impartial  theologians,  and 
that  the  complaints  of  the  German  nation  against  Eome 
should  be  taken  up  at  the  same  time ;  also  that  the 
Emperor  had  refused  to  allow  any  theological  discussion, 
or  that  the  grievances  against  Eome  should  be  part  of 
the  proceedings.  All  that  was  public  property.  The 
imperial  summons  and  safe  conduct  had  not  treated  him 
as  a  condemned  heretic*  He  had  been  addressed  in  it  as 
Shrsamer,  lieber,  anddchtiger — terms  which  would  not  have 
been  used  to  a  heretic,  and  which  were  ostentatiously 
omitted  from  the  safe  conduct  sent  him  by  Duke  George  of 
Saxony.'  He  knew  also  that  the  Emperor  had  nevertheless 
published  an  edict  ordering  the  civil  authorities  to  seize  his 

^  Brieger,  Aleander,  etc.  p.  148  ;  Zeitschri/t  f.  Kirchengeachichte,  iv.  326. 
^  BeichstagscLkten^  ii.  569;  Forstcmann,  Urkundenhuchf  68  f.,  Tischreiien, 
It.  349  ;  Brieger,  Aleander,  etc.  p.  146. 
*  BeichstagsakUn,  ii.  514,  519  f.,  526. 
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books,  and  to  prevent  more  from  being  printed,  published, 
or  sold,  and  that  such  an  edict  threw  doubts  upon  the 
value  of  the  safe  conduct.^  But  he  probably  did  not  know 
that  this  edict  was  a  third  draft  issued  by  the  Emperor 
without  consulting  the  Diet.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  he 
knew  how  Aleander  had  been  working  day  €Lnd  night  to 
prevent  his  appearance  at  the  Diet  from  being  more  than 
a  mere  formality,  nor  how  far  the  nuncio  had  prevailed 
with  the  Emperor  and  with  his  councillors.  His  friends 
could  tell  him  all  this — though  even  they  were  not  aware 
until  next  morning  how  resolved  the  Emperor  was  that 
Luther  should  not  be  permitted  to  make  a  speech.'  They 
knew  enough,  however,  to  be  able  to  impress  on  Luther 
that  he  must  restrain  himself,  and  act  in  such  a  way  as  to 
force  the  hands  of  his  opponents,  and  gain  permission  to 
speak  at  length  in  a  second  audienca  The  Estates  wished 
to  hear  him  if  the  Emperor  and  his  entourage  had  resolved 
to  prevent  him  from  speaking.  These  consultations  probably 
settled  the  tactics  which  Luther  followed  on  his  first  appear- 
ance before  the  Diet.' 

Next  morning  (Wednesday,  April  17th),  Ulrich  von 
Pappenheim,  the  marshal  of  ceremonies,  came  to  Luther's 
room  before  ten  o'clock,  aiid,  greeting  him  courteously  and 
with  all  respect,  informed  him  that  he  was  to  appear  before 
the  Emperor  and  the  Diet  that  day  at  four  o'clock,  when 
he  would  be  informed  why  he  had  been  summoned.^ 
Immediately  after  the  marshal  had  left,  therie  came  an 
urgent  summons  from  a  Saxon  noble,  Hans  von  Minkwitz, 
who  was  dying  in  his  lodgings,  that  Luther  would  come  to 
hear  his  confession  and  administer  the  sacrament  to  him. 
Luther  instantly  went  to  soothe  and  comfort  the  dying 
man,  notwithstanding  his  own  troubles.^      We  have   no 

^  JUichstagaakten,  ii.  573. 

'  Ibid.  p.  891,  where  it  ia  said  that  the  imperial  entoorago  and  the 
dependants  of  the  Curia  hated  a  public  appearance  of  Luther  worse  than 
foreigners  dislike  **  Einbecker  beer." 

*  Cf.  Luther's  letters  to  Cranach  (April  2l8t,  1521),  and  to  the  Eleotor 
Frederick,  De  Wette,  Dr,  Martin  Luthera  Briefe,  etc.  i.  688,  599. 

^  JUichstagsakten,  u.  545.  >  Ibid.  p.  859. 
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information  how  the  hours  between  twelve  and  four  were 
spent.  It  is  almost  certain  that  there  must  have  been 
€Lnother  consultation.  Spalatin  and  Biiick  had  discovered 
that  the  conduct  of  the  audience  was  not  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  Glapion,  the  confessor'  of  the  Emperor,  as  they 
had  up  to  that  time  supposed,  but  in  those  of  John  Eck, 
the  Orator  or  Official  of  the  Archbishop  of  Trier.^  This 
looked  badly  for  Luther.  Eck  had  been  officiously  busy 
in  burning  Luther's  books  at  Trier ;  he  lodged  in  the  same 
house  and  in  the  room  next  to  the  papal  nuncio.'  Aleander, 
indeed,  boasts  that  Eck  was  entirely  devoted  to  him,  and 
that  he  had  been  able  to  draft  the  question  which  Eck 
put  to  Luther  during  the  first  audience.' 

§  5.  Luther's  first  Appearance  "before  the  Diet  of  Worms} 

A  little  before  four  o'clock,  the  marshal  and  Caspar 
Stu^,  the  herald,  came  to  Luther's  lodging  to  escort 
him  to  the  audience  halL  They  led  the  Eeformer  into 
the  street  to  conduct  him  to  the  Bishop's  Palace,  where 
the  Emperor  was  living  along  with  his  younger  brother 
Ferdinand,  afterwards  King  of  the  Bomans  and  Emperor, 
and  where  the  Diet  met.*  The  streets  were  thronged; 
fcu^es  looked  down  from  every  window;  men  and  women 
had  crowded  the  roofs  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  Luther  as 
he  passed.  It  was  difficult  to  force  a  way  through  the 
crowd,  and,  besides,  Sturm,  who  was  responsible  for 
Luther's  safety,  feared  that  some  Spaniard  might  deal  the 

^  The  terms  Orator  and  Official  have  a  great  many  meanings  in  Medioeval 
ecclesiastical  Latin.  They  probably  mean  here  the  president  of  the  Arch- 
bishop^s  Ecclesiastical  Court.  John  Eck  was  a  Doctor  of  Canon  Law. 
Archbishop  Parker  signed  himself  the  Oraior  of  Cecil  {Caleiuiar  of  State 
Papers,  Elizabeth,  Foreign  Series,  1559-1560,  p.  84). 

*  Brieger,  Aleander,  etc.  p.  145.  '  Ibid.  p.  145. 

*  This  paragraph  and  the  succeeding  one  are  founded  on  the  following 
sources:  The  official  report  written  by  John  Eck  of  Trier  j  the  Acta  fFoi-maeia;, 
a  narrative  in  the  handwriting  of  Spalatin  ;  and  the  statpmeiits  of  fourteen 
persons,  Germans,  Italians,  and  a  Spaniard,  all  present  in  the  Diet  on  the 
17th  and  18th  of  April  1521. 

'  Beichstagsakten,  ii  574. 
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Beformer  a  blow  with  a  dagger  in  the  crowd.  So  the 
three  turned  into  the  court  of  the  Swan  Hotel;  from  it 
they  got  into  the  garden  of  the  House  of  the  Knights  of 
St.  John ;  and,  as  most  of  the  courts  and  gardens  of  the 
houses  communicated  with  each  other,  they  were  able  to 
get  into  the  court  of  the  Bishop's  Palace  without  again 
appearing  on  the  street^ 

The  court  of  the  Palace  was  full  of  people  eager  to  see 
Luther,  most  of  them  evidently  friendly.  It  was  here 
that  old  General  Frundsberg,  the  most  illustrious  soldier  in 
Germany,  who  was  to  be  the  conqueror  in  the  famous  fight 
at  Pavia,  clapped  Luther  kindly  on  the  shoulder,  and  said 
words  which  have  been  variously  reported.  "  My  poor 
monk !  my  little  monk !  thou  art  on  thy  way  to  make  a 
stand  as  I  and  many  of  my  knights  have  never  done  in  our 
toughest  battles.  If  thou  art  sure  of  the  justice  of  thy 
cause,  then  forward  in  the  name  of  God,  and  be  of  good 
courage :  God  will  not  forsake  thea"  From  out  the  crowd, 
"  here  and  there  and  from  every  comer,  came  voices  say- 
ing, '  Play  the  man !  Fear  not  death ;  it  can  but  slay  the 
body :  there  is  a  life  beyond.' "  *  They  went  up  the  stair 
and  entered  the  audience  hall,  which  was  crammed.  While 
the  marshal  and  the  herald  forced  a  way  for  Luther,  he 
passed  an  old  acquaintance,  the  deputy  from  Augsburg. 
"  Ah,  Doctor  Peutinger,"  said  Luther, "  are  you  here  too  ?  **• 
Then  he  was  led  to  where  he  was  to  stand  before  the 
Emperor ;  and  these  two  lifelong  opponents  saw  each  other 
for  the  first  tima  "  The  fool  entered  smiling,"  says 
Aleander  (perhaps  the  lingering  of  the  smile  with  which 
he  had  just  greeted  Dr.  Peutinger) :  "  he  looked  slowly 
round,  and  his  face  sobered."  "  When  he  faced  the 
Emperor,"  Aleander  goes  on  to  say,  "  he  could  not  hold 
his  head  still,  but  moved  it  up  and  down  and  from  side 
to  side."  *  All  eyes  were  fixed  on  Luther,  and  many  an 
account  was  written  describing  his  appearance.  ''  A  man 
of  middle  height,"  says  an  unsigned  Spanish  paper  pre- 

^  Beichstagsakten,  ii.  547.  '  Ibid,  p.  549. 

» Ibid.  p.  862.  *  Brieger,  Aleander^  etc  ^.  \AX . 
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served  in  the  British  Museum,  "with  a  strong  face,  a 
sturdy  build  of  body,  with  eyes  that  scintillated  and  were 
never  still.  He  was  clad  in  the  robe  of  the  Augustinian 
Order,  but  with  a  belt  of  hide,  with  a  large  tonsure, 
newly  shaven,  and  a  coronal  of  short  thick  hair."  ^  All 
noticed  his  gleaming  eyes ;  €Lnd  it  was  remarked  that  when 
his  glance  fell  on  an  Italian,  the  man  moved  uneasily  in 
his  seat,  as  if  "  the  evil  eye  was  upon  him."  Meanwhile, 
in  the  seconds  before  the  silence  was  broken,  Luther  was 
making  his  observations.  He  noticed  the  swarthy  Jewish- 
looking  face  of  Aleander,  with  its  gleam  of  hateful  triumph. 
"  So  the  Jews  must  have  looked  at  Christ,"  he  thought* 
He  saw  the  young  Emperor,  and  near  him  the  papal  nuncios 
and  the  great  ecclesiastics  of  the  Empire.  A  wave  of  pity 
passed  through  him  as  he  looked.  "  He  seemed  to  me," 
he  said,  **  like  some  poor  lamb  among  swine  and  hounds."  ' 
There  was  a  table  or  bench  with  some  books  upon  it  When 
Luther's  glance  fell  on  them,  he  saw  that  they  were  his  own 
writings,  and  could  not  help  wondering  how  they  had  got 
there.^  He  did  not  know  that  Aleander  had  been  collecting 
them  for  some  weeks,  and  that,  at  command  of  the  Emperor, 
he  had  handed  them  over  to  John  Eck,  the  OflBcial  of  Trier, 
for  the  purposes  of  the  audience.*  Jerome  Schurf  made 
his  way  to  Luther's  side,  and  stood  ready  to  assist  in  legal 
difficulties. 

The  past  and  the  future  faced  each  other — the  young 
Emperor  in  his  rich  robes  of  State,  with  his  pale,  vacant- 
looking  face,  but  "  carrying  more  at  the  back  of  his  head 
than  his  countenance  showed,"  the  descendant  of  long  lines 
of  kings,  determined  to  maintain  the  beliefs,  rites,  and  rules 
of  that  Mediaeval  Church  which  his  ancestors  had  upheld ; 
and  the  monk,  with  his  wan  face  seamed  with  the  traces 
of  spiritual  conflict  and  victory,  in  the  poor  dress  of  his 

1  JUichstagsakten,  ii.  682. 

•  De  Wette,  Dr.  Martin  Lutlurs  Britfe,  etc.  i.  589. 

*  I/uJCIur*s  Works  (Erlangen  edition),  xxiv.  822. 

*  Ibid,  Ixiv.  869. 

•  Prieger,  Aleander ^  etc.  p.  146. 
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Order,  a  peasant's  son,  resolute  to  cleave  a  way  for  the  new 
faith  of  evangelical  freedom,  the  spiritual  birthright  of  all 
men. 

The  strained  silence^  was  broken  by  the  Official  of 
Trier,  a  man  of  lofty  presence,  saying,  in  a  clear,  ringing 
voice  so  that  all  could  hear  distinctly,  first  in  Latin  and 
then  in  German : 

"'Martin  Luther,  His  Imperial  Majesty,  Sacred  €Lnd 
Victorious  {sacra  et  invicta),  on  the  advice  of  all  the 
Estates  of  the  Holy  Boman  Empire,  has  ordered  you  to  be 
summoned  here  to  the  throne  of  His  Majesty,  in  order  that 
you  may  rec&nt  and  recall,  according  to  the  force,  form,  and 
meaning  of  the  citation-mandate  decreed  against  you  by 
His  Majesty  and  communicated  legally  to  you,  the  books, 
both  in  Latin  and  in  German,  published  by  you  and  spread 
abroad, along  with  their  contents:  Wherefore  I, in  the  name 
of  His  Imperial  Majesty  and  of  the  Princes  of  the  Empire, 
ask  you :  First,  Do  you  confess  that  these  books  exhibited 
in  your  presence  (I  show  him  a  bundle  of  books  written 
in  Latin  and  in  German)  and  now  named  one  by  one,  which 
have  been  circulated  with  your  name  on  the  title-page,  are 
yours,  and  do  you  acknowledge  them  to  be  yours  ?  Secondly, 
Do  you  wish  to  retract  and  recall  them  and  their  contente, 
or  do  you  mean  to  adhere  to  them  and  to  reassert  them  V'*^ 

The  books  were  not  named ;  so  Jerome  Schurf  called 
out,  "  Let  the  titles  be  read."  *  Then  the  notary,  Maximilian 
Siebenberger  (called  Transilvanus),*  stepped  forward  and, 
taking  up  the  books  one  by  one,  read  their  titles  and 
briefly  described  their  contents.*^  Then  Luther,  having 
briefly  and  precisely  repeated  the  two  questions  put  to 
him,  said : 

1  Reiehslagsakten,  ii.  683.  '  Md,  p.  588. 

«iWrf.  p.  547.  *lhid.  p.  633. 

'  The  names  of  the  books  collected  and  placed  on  the  table  bATe  been 
curiously  preserved  on  a  scrap  of  paper  stored  in  the  archives  of  the  YsticaD 
Library ;  they  were  all  editions  published  by  Frobenius  of  Basel  (lUiehstagi- 
akteUj  ii.  548  and  note).  It  may  be  suthcient  to  say  that  among  them 
(twenty-five  or  so)  were  the  appeal  To  the  Christian  NobUUy  of  the  Oerman 
Nation^  the  tract  On  the  Liberty  of  a  Christian  Man,  The  Babylonian  Cap- 
tivity of  the  Church  of  Christy  Against  the  Execrable  Bull  of  Antichrist^  some 
commentaries,  and  some  tracts  on  religious  subjects  ''not  contentious,"  says 
the  official  record. 
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"  *  To  which  I  answer  as  shortly  and  correctly  as  I  am 
able.  I  cannot  deny  that  the  books  named  are  mine,  and  I 
will  never  deny  any  of  them :  ^  they  are  all  my  offspring ; 
and  I  have  written  some  others  which  have  not  been  named' 
But  as  to  what  follows,  whether  I  shall  reaffirm  in  the  same 
terms  all,  or  shall  retract  what  I  may  have  uttered  beyond 
the  authority  of  Scripture, — because  the  matter  involves  a 
question  of  £&ith  and  of  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  because  it 
concerns  the  Word  of  God,  which  is  the  greatest  thing  in 
heaven  and  on  earth,  and  which  we  all  must  reverence, — it 
would  be  dangerous  and  rash  in  me  to  make  any  unpre- 
meditated declaration,  because  in  unpremeditated  speech  I 
might  say  something  less  than  the  fact  and  something  more 
than  the  truth ;  besides,  I  remember  the  saying  of  Christ 
when  He  declared,  "  Whosoever  shall  deny  Me  before.men, 
him  will  I  also  deny  before  My  Father  which  is  in  heaven, 
and  before  His  angels."  For  these  reasons  I  beg,  with 
all  respect,  that  your  Imperial  Majesty  give  me  time  to 
deliberate,  that  I  may  answer  the  question  without  injui-y 
to  the  Word  of  God  and  without  peril  to  my  own  souL* "  * 

Luther  made  his  answer  in  a  low  voice — so  low  that 
the  deputies  from  Strassburg,  who  were  sitting  not  far 
from  him,  said  that  they  could  not  hear  him  distinctly.* 
Many  present  inferred  from  the  low  voice  that  Luther's 
spirit  was  broken,  and  that  he  was  beginning  to  be  afraid. 
But  from  what  followed  it  is  evident  that  Luthei^'s  whole 
procedure  on  this  first  appearance  before  the  Diet  was  in- 
tended to  defeat  the  intrigues  of  Aleander,  which  had  for 

^  This  was  probably  an  answer  to  the  suggestion  made  by  Glapion  to 
Ohancellor  Brilck,  that  if  Lutlier  would  only  deny  the  authorship  of  the 
Babylonian  Captivity  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  which  had  been  published 
anonymously,  matters  might  be  arranged. 

*  The  sentence,  "  And  I  have  written  some  others  which  have  not  been 
named,"  was  an  aside  spoken  in  a  lower  tone,  but  distinctly  {Rcichstagsakien^ 
ii  689,  860). 

*  ReichstagsakteUf  ii.  548.  In  Eck's  official  report  Luther*s  answer  is 
giTen  Tery  briefly ;  instead  of  Luther's  words  the  Official  says :  "  As  to  the 
other  part  of  the  question,  whether  he  wished  to  retract  their  contents  and 
to  sing  another  tune  (palinodiam  eanere),  he  began  to  invent  a  chain  of  idle 
reasons  {eausaa  ncct^rt)  and  to  seek  means  of  escape  {diffugias  quasrere) " 
{Beiehttagaakten,  ii.  589). 

*  lUichdaffaaklen,  ii.  851,  868:  "Wirhabent  den  Luther  nit  wol  horeu 
reden,  dann  er  mit  niedercr  stim  geredet"  (Kolde,  Anaiecta,  p.  80  n.). 
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their  aim  to  prevent  the  Seformer  addressing  the  Diet  in 
a  long  speech ;  and  in  this  he  succeeded,  as  Briick  and 
Spalatin  hoped  he  would. 

The  Estates  then  proceeded  to  deliberate  on  Luther's 
request.  Aleander  says  that  the  Emperor  called  his 
councillors  about  him ;  that  the  Electors  talked  with  each 
other ;  and  that  the  separate  Estates  deliberated  separately.^ 
We  are  informed  by  the  report  of  the  Venetian  ambassadors 
that  there  was  some  difficulty  among  some  of  them  in 
acceding  to  Luther's  request.  But  at  length  the  Official 
of  Trier  again  addressed  Luther : 

**  *  Martin,  you  were  able  to  know  from  the  imperial  man- 
date why  you  were  summoned  here,  and  therefore  you  do 
not  really  require  any  time  for  further  deliberation,  nor  is 
there  any  reason  why  it  should  be  granted.  Yet  His  Im- 
perial Majesty,  moved  by  his  natural  clemency,  grants  you 
one  day  for  deliberation,  and  you  will  appear  here  to- 
morrow at  the  same  hour, — but  on  the  understanding  that 
you  do  not  give  your  answer  in  writing,  but  by  word  of 
mouth.'"* 

The  sitting,  which,  so  far  as  Luther  was  concerned,  had 
occupied  about  an  hour,  was  then  declared  to  be  ended, 
and  he  was  conducted  back  to  his  room  by  the  herald. 
There  he  sat  down  and  wrote  to  his  friend  Cuspinian  in 
Vienna  "  from  the  midst  of  the  tumult " : 

"This  hour  I  have  been  before  the  Emperor  and  his 
brother,  and  have  been  asked  whether  I  would  recant  my 
books.     I  have  said  that  the  books  were  really  mine,  and 

^  Brieger,  Aleander,  etc.  p.  146. 

*  BeiehstagsaJcten,  ii.  549.  Aleander,  writing  to  Rome,  says  that  the 
Official  went  on  to  say  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor  that  Luther  ought  to 
bear  it  in  mind  that  he  had  written  many  things  against  the  Pope  and  the 
Apostolic  Chair,  and  had  scattered  recklessly  many  heretical  statements 
which  had  caused  great  scandal,  and  which,  if  not  speedily  ended,  would 
kindle  such  a  great  conflagration  as  neither  Luther's  recantation  nor  the 
imperial  power  could  extinguish  ;  and  that  he  exhorted  Luther  to  be  mindful 
of  this  (Brieger,  Aleander,  p.  147).  In  Eck's  official  report  these  remarks  are 
given  as  the  opinions  of  those  princes  who  did  not  wish  that  Luther's  request 
should  be  granted ;  but  they  must  have  been  included  in  his  speech,  for 
Peutinger  confirms  the  nuncio's  report  {lUiehstagsakten,  ii.  589  f.,  860). 
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have  asked  for  some  delay  about  recantation.  They  have 
given  me  no  longer  space  and  time  than  till  to-morrow  for 
deliberation.  Christ  helping  me,  I  do  not  mean  to  recant 
one  jot  or  tittle."^ 


§  6.  Luther's  Second  Appearance  hefore  the  Diet 

The  next  day,  Thursday,  April  18  th,  did  not  afford  much 
time  for  deliberation.  Luther  wm  besieged  by  visitors. 
Familiar  friends  came  to  see  him  in  the  morning ;  German 
nobles  thronged  his  hostel  at  midday;  Bucer  rode  over 
from  the  Ebemberg  in  the  afternoon  with  congratulations 
on  the  way  that  the  first  audience  had  been  got  through, 
and  bringing  letters  from  Ulrich  von  Hutten.  His  friends 
were  almost  astonished  at  his  cheerf ulnes&  '*  He  greeted 
me  and  others,"  said  Dr.  Peutinger,  who  was  an  early  caller, 
"  quite  cheerfully — *  Dear  Doctor,'  he  said,  *  how  is  your 
wife  and  child  ? '  I  have  never  found  or  seen  him  other 
than  the  right  good  fellow  he  is."  *  George  Vogler  and 
others  had  "  much  pious  conversation "  with  him,  and 
wrote,  praising  his  thorough  heroism.*  The  German  nobles 
greeted  Luther  with  a  bluff  heartiness — "  Herr  Doctor, 
How  are  you  ?  People  say  you  are  to  be  burnt ;  that  will 
never  do ;  that  would  ruin  everything."  * 

The  marshal  and  the  herald  came  for  Luther  a  little 
after  four  o'clock,  and  led  him  by  the  same  private  devious 
ways  to  the  Bishop's  Palace.  The  crowds  on  the  streets 
were  even  larger  than  on  the  day  before.  It  was  said 
that  more  than  five  thousand  people,  Germans  and 
foreigners,  were  crushed  together  in  the  street  before  the 
Palace.  The  throng  was  so  dense  that  some  of  the  dele- 
gates, like  Oelhafen  from  Nurnberg,  could  not  get  through 
it.^     It  was  six  o'clock  before  the  Emperor,  accompanied 

1  De  Wette,  Dr.  Martin  Luthers  Briefe,  i.  687. 

'  ReichstagsakUn,  ii.  862.  '  Ibid.  p.  858. 

*  Reiehsteigsakten,  ii.  549  n.  ;  Lvther*8  fFbrAw  (Erlangen  edition),  Ixiv.  869. 

ft  "  I  was  on  my  way  to  the  audience  to  hear  (Luther's)  speech,  but  the 
throng  was  so  dense  that  I  could  not  get  through  "  (Sixtus  Oelhafen  to  Hector 
Pdmer,  Reichstagaaktenf  ii.  854). 
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bj  the  Electors  and  princes,  entered  the  halL  Luther  and 
the  herald  had  been  kept  waiting  in  the  court  of  the  Palace 
for  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half,  bruised  bj  the  dense 
moving  crowd.  In  the  hall  the  throng  was  so  great  that 
the  princes  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  to  their  seats, 
and  found  themselves  uncomfortably  crowded  when  they 
reached  them.^  Two  notable  men  were  absent.  The  papal 
nuncios  refused  to  be  present  when  a  heretic  was  permitted 
to  speak.  Such  proceedings  were  the  merest  tomfoolery 
(ribaldaria),  Aleander  said.  When  Luther  reached  the 
door,  he  had  still  to  wait ;  the  princes  were  occupied  in 
reaching  their  places,  and  it  was  not  etiquette  for  him  to 
appear  until  they  were  seated.*  The  day  was  darkening, 
and  the  gloomy  hall  flamed  with  torches.'  Observers  re- 
marked Luther's  wonderful  cheerful  countenance  as  he 
made  his  way  to  his  place.* 

The  Emperor  had  intrusted  the  procedure  to  Aleander, 
to  his  confessor  Glapion,  and  to  John  Eck,  who  had  con- 
ducted the  audience  on  the  previous  day.*  The  Official 
was  again  to  have  the  conduct  of  matters  in  his  hands. 
As  soon  as  Luther  was  in  his  place,  Eck  *'  rushed  into 
words "  (prorupit  in  verba).^  He  began  by  recapitulating 
what  had  taken  place  at  the  first  audience ;  and  in  saying 
that  Luther  had  asked  time  for  consideration,  he  insinuated 
that  every  Christian  ought  to  be  ready  at  all  times  to  give 
a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  him,  much  more  a  learned 
theologian  like  Luther.  He  declared  that  it  was  now  time 
for  Luther  to  answer  plainly  whether  he  adhered  to  the 
contents  of  the  books  he  had  acknowledged  to  be  his,  or 
whether  he  was  prepared  to  recant  them.  He  spoke  first 
in  Latin  and  then  in  German,  and  it  was  noticed  that  his 
speech  in  Latin  was  very  bitter.^ 

Then  Luther  delivered  his  famous  speech  before  the 
Diet.     He  had  freed  himself  from  the  web  of  intrigue  that 

1  JUichstagsakten,  ii.  864.  •  Walch,  xv.  2301. 

» Ibid.  p.  2233.  *  Eeichstagsakten,  ii.  858. 

'  Briegcr,  Aleander,  etc.  p.  172.  *  Beichdagstikten,  ii  549. 
» Ibid.  p.  660. 
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Aleander  had  been  at  such  pains  to  weave  round  him  to 
compel  him  to  silence,  and  stood  forth  a  free  German  to 
plead  his  cause  before  the  most  illustrious  audience  the 
Fatherland  could  ofTer  to  any  of  its  sons. 

Before  him  was  the  Emperor  and  his  brother  Ferdinand, 
Archduke  of  Austria,  destined  to  be  King  of  the  Bomans 
and  Emperor  in  days  to  come,  and  beside  them,  seated,  all 
the  Electors  and  the  great  Princes  of  the  Empire,  lay  and 
ecclesiastical,  among  them  four  Cardinala  All  round  him 
standing,  for  there  was  no  space  for  seats,  the  Counts,  Free 
Nobles  and  Knights  of  the  Empire,  and  the  delegates  of 
the  great  cities,  were  closely  packed  together.^  Ambas- 
sadors and  the  political  agents  of  almost  all  the  countries 
in  Europe  were  there  to  swell  the  crowd — ready  to  report 
the  issue  of  this  momentous  day.  For  all  believed  that 
whatever  weighty  business  for  Germany  W£W  discussed 
at  this  Diet,  the  question  raised  by  Luther  was  one  of 
European  importance,  and  affected  the  countries  which 
they  represented.  The  rumour  had  gone  about,  founded 
mainly  on  the  serene  appearance  of  Luther,  that  the 
monk  was  about  to  recant;^  and  most  of  the  political 
agents  earnestly  hoped  it  might  be  trua  That  and  that 
only  would  end,  they  believed,  the  symptoms  of  disquiet 
which  the  governments  of  every  land  were  anxiously 
watching. 

The  diligence  of  Wrede  has  collected  and  printed  in 
the  Beichstagsakten^  several  papers,  all  of  which  profess 
to  give  Luther's  speech;  but  they  are  mere  summaries, 
some  longer  and  some  shorter,  and  give  no  indication  of 
the  power  which  thrilled  the  audience.  Its  effect  must  be 
sought  for  in  the  descriptions  of  the  hearers. 

The  specimens  of  his  books  which  had  been  collected 
by  Aleander  were  so  representative  that  Luther  could  speak 
of  all  his  writings.  He  divided  them  into  three  classes. 
He  had  written  books  for  edification  which  he  could  truly 
say  had  been  approved  by  all  men,  friends  and  foes  alike, 


^  Myconius,  ffistoria  Eeformalionis  (Leipzig,  1718),  p.  89. 

»  JUuMagsakten^  ii.  678.  »  Ibid.  pp.  550  ff.,  557  ff.,  591  ff. 


etc. 
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and  it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  he,  the  author, 
should  be  the  only  man  to  recant  the  contents  of  such 
writings  as  even  the  Papal  Bull  had  commended.  In  a 
second  class  of  writings  he  had  attacked  the  papal  tyranny 
which  all  Germany  was  groaning  under;  to  recant  the 
contents  of  these  books  would  be  to  make  stronger  and 
less  endurable  the  monstrous  evil  he  had  protested  against ; 
he  therefore  refused  to  recall  such  writings;  no  loyal 
German  could  do  so.  He  had  also  written  against  indi- 
vidual persons  who  had  supported  the  Papacy ;  it  was  pos- 
sible that  he  .had  written  too  strongly  in  some  places  and 
against  some  men ;  he  was  only  a  man  and  not  God,  and 
was  liable  to  make  mistakes ;  he  remembered  how  Christ, 
who  could  not  err,  had  acted  when  He  was  accused,  and 
imitating  Him,  he  was  quite  ready,  if  shown  to  be  wrong, 
by  evangelical  or  prophetic  witnesses,  to  renounce  his 
errors,  and  if  he  were  convinced,  he  assured  the  Emperor 
and  princes  assembled  that  he  would  be  the  first  to  throw 
his  books  into  the  fira  He  dwelt  upon  the  power  of  the 
word  of  God  which  must  prevail  over  everything,  and 
showed  that  many  calamities  in  times  past  had  fallen  upon 
nations  who  had  neglected  its  teachings  and  warnings. 
He  concluded  as  follows: 

"  I  do  not  say  that  there  is  any  need  for  my  teaching 
or  warning  the  many  princes  before  me,  but  the  duty  I  owe 
to  my  Germany  will  not  allow  me  to  recant.  With  these 
words  I  commend  myself  to  your  most  serene  Majesty  and  to 
your  principalities,  and  humbly  beg  that  you  will  not  permit 
my  accusers  to  triumph  over  me  causelessly.    I  have  spoken 

Luther  had  spoken  in  Latin;  he  was  asked  to  repeat 
what  he  had  said  in  German.  The  Hall  had  been  packed ; 
the  torches  gave  forth  warmth  as  well  as  light.  Luther 
steamed  with  perspiration,  and  looked  wan  and  overpowered; 
the  heat  was  intense.  Friends  thought  that  the  further 
effort  would  be  too  much  for  his  strength.  The  Saxon 
councillor,  Frederick  von  Thun,  regardless  of  etiquette, 
called  out  loudly,  "  If  you  cannot  do  it  you  have  done 
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enough,  Herr  Doctor."  ^  But  Luther  went  on  and  finished 
his  address  in  German.  His  last  words  were,  ''Here  I 
stand  {Hie  bin  Ich).'* 

Aleander,  the  papal  nuncio,  who  was  not  present,  relates 
that  while  Luther  was  speaking  of  the  books  in  which  he 
had  attacked  the  Papacy,  and  was  proceeding  "  with  great 
venom "  to  denounce  the  Pope,*  the  Emperor  ordered  him 
to  pass  from  that  subject  and  to  proceed  with  his  other 
mattera  The  Emperor  had  certainly  told  the  Estates  that 
he  would  not  allow  the  question  of  Luther's  orthodoxy  and 
complaints  against  the  Holy  See  to  be  discussed  together ; 
and  that  lends  some  support  to  Aleander's  statement.'  But 
when  it  is  seen  that  not  one  of  the  dozen  deputies  present 
who  write  accounts  of  the  scene  mentions  the  interruption ; 
when  it  is  not  found  in  the  official  report;  when  it  is 
remembered  that  Charles  could  not  understand  either 
German  or  Latin,  the  story  of  the  interruption  is  a  very 
unlikely  ona  Aleander  was  not  remarkable  for  his  veracity 
— ^**a  man,  to  say  the  least,  not  bigotedly  truthful  (non 
superstUiose  verax)"  says  Erasmus ;  *  and  the  nuncio  on  one 
occasion  boasted  to  his  masters  in  Bome  that  he  could  lie 
well  when  occasion  required  it* 

Several  letters  descriptive  of  the  scene,  written  by  men 
who  were  present  in  the  Diet,  reveal  the  intense  interest 
taken  by  the  great  majority  of  the  audience  in  the  appear- 
ance and  speech  of  Luther.  His  looks,  his  language,  the 
attitude  in  which  he  stood,  are  all  described.  When  artists 
portray  the  scene,  either  on  canvas  or  in  bronze,  Luther 
is  invariably  represented  standing  upright,  his  shoulders 
squared,  and  his  head  thrown  back.  That  was  not  how 
he  stood  before  Charles  and  the  Diet.     He  was  a  monk, 

^  Luiher*8  Works  (Erlangen  edition),  Ixiv.  870. 
'  Brieger,  Aleander ^  etc.  p.  152. 

*  ReichstagsakUn,  ii.  5S0. 

*  DenderU  Eraami  RoUrodami  Opera  Omnia  (Leyden,  1708),  iii.  1095  : 
"Jam  audio  multis  persuasum,  ex  meis  scriptis  exstitisse  to  tain  hano 
£ccle8i8B  procellam :  cigjis  verissimi  rumoris  prsecipuus  aiictor  fuit  Hierony- 
mu£  Aleander,  homo,  nt  nihil  aliud  dicam,  non  superstitiose  verax." 

*  Brieger,  Aleander,  etc  p.  41. 
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trained  in  the  conventional  habits  of  monkish  humility. 
He  stood  with  a  stoop  of  the  head  atid  shoulders,  with  the 
knees  slightly  bent,  and  without  gestures.  The  only  trace  of 
bodily  emotion  was  betrayed  by  bending  and  straightening  his 
kneea^  He  addressed  the  Emperor  and  the  Estates  with 
all  respect, — "  Most  serene  Lord  and  Emperor,  most  illus- 
trious Princes,  most  clement  Lords," — and  apologised  for 
any  lack  of  etiquette  on  the  ground  that  he  was  convent- 
bred  and  knew  nothing  of  the  ways  of  Courts ;  but  it  was 
noticed  by  more  than  one  observer  that  he  did  not  address 
the  spiritual  princes  present'  Many  a  witness  describes 
the  charm  of  his  cheerful,  modest,  but  undaunted  bearing.' 
The  Saxon  official  account  says,  "Luther  spoke  simply, 
quietly,  modestly,  yet  not  without  Christian  courage  and 
fidelity — in  such  a  way,  too,  that  his  enemies  would  have 
doubtless  preferred  a  more  abject  spirit  and  speech  " ;  and 
it  goes  on  to  relate  that  his  adversaries  had  confidently 
counted  on  a  recantation,  and  that  they  were  correspond- 
ingly disappointed.*  Many  expected  that,  as  he  had  never 
before  been  in  such  presence,  the  strange  audience  would 
have  disconcerted  him ;  but,  to  their  surprise  and  delight, 
he  spoke  "confidently,  reasonably,  and  prudently,  as  if 
he  were  in  his  own  lecture-room."  *  Luther  himself  was 
surprised  that  the  unaccustomed  surroundings  afiPected  him 
so  little.  "  When  it  came  to  my  turn,"  he  says,  "  I  just 
went  on."  •  The  beauty  of  his  diction  pleajsed  his  audience 
— "many  fair  and  happy  words,"  say  Dr.  Peutinger  and 
others.' 

When  Luther  had  finished,  the  Official,  mindful  that  it 
was  his  duty  to  extract  from  Luther  a  distinct  recantation, 
addressed  him  in  a  threatening  manner  (increpabundo 
similis),  and  told  him  that  his  answer  had  not  been  to  the 
point.  The  question  was  that  Luther,  in  some  of  his  books, 
denied  decisions  of  Councils :  Would  he  reaffirm  or  recant 
what  he  had  said  about   these  decisions?    the  Emperor 

^  Rnchstagaakten,  ii.  860  n.     '  Ibid,  p.  860.  *  Ibid,  p.  853. 

*  Ibid,  pp.  650,  651.  •  Myconius,  Historia  Me/ormationis,  p.  89. 

•  Walch,  XV.  233.  '  lUicJutagaakten,  IL  861. 

19* 
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demanded  a  plain  {non  comutum)  answer.  ''  If  His  Imperial 
Majesty  desires  a  plain  answer,"  said  Luther,  "  I  will  give 
it  to  him,  Tieque  comutum  neque  dentatum,  and  it  is  this : 
It  is  impossible  for  me  to  recant  unless  I  am  proved  to  be 
in  the  wrong  by  the  testimony  of  Scripture  or  by  evident 
reasoning ;  I  cannot  trust  either  the  decisions  of  Councils 
or  of  Popes,  for  it  is  plain  that  they  have  not  only  erred, 
but  have  contradicted  each  other.  My  conscience  is  thirled 
to  the  word  of  God,  and  it  is  neither  safe  nor  honest  to  act 
against  one's  conscience.     God  help  me !  Amen  ! "  ^ 

When  he  had  finished,  the  Emperor  and  the  princes 
consulted  together;  then  at  a  sign  from  Charles,^  the 
Official  addressed  Luther  at  some  length.  He  told  him 
that  in  his  speech  he  had  abused  the  clemency  of  the 
Emperor,  and  had  added  to  his  evil  deeds  by  attacking  the 
Pope  and  Papists  (papistce)  before  the  Diet.  He  briefly 
recapitulated  Luther's  speech,  and  said  that  he  had  not  suffi- 
ciently distinguished  between  his  books  and  his  opinions ; 
there  might  be  roonr  for  discussion  had  Luther  brought 
forward  anything  ilew,  but  his  errors  were  old — the  errors 
of  the  Poor  Men  of  Lyons,  Wiclif,  of  John  and  Jerome 
Huss  (the  learned  Official  gave  Huss  a  brother  unknown 
to  history),*  which  were  decided  upon  at  the  Council  of 
Constance,  where  the  whole  German  nation  had  been 
gathered  together;  he  again  asked  him  to  retract  such 
opinions.  To  this  Luther  replied  as  before,  that  General 
Councils  had  erred,  and  that  his  conscience  did  not  allow 
him  to  retract.  By  this  time  the  torches  had  burnt  to 
their  sockets,  and  the  hall  was  growing  dark.*  Wearied 
with  the  crowd  and  the  heat,  numbers  were  preparing  to 
leave.  The  Official,  making  a  last  effort,  called  out  loudly, 
"  Martin,  let  your  conscience  alone ;  recant  your  errors  and 
you  will  be  safe  and  sound ;  you  can  never  show  that  a 
Council  has  erred."  Luther  declared  that  Councils  had 
erred,  and  that  he  could  prove  it*     Upon  this  the  Emperor 

1  JUiehstag^akten,  ii.  555.  *  Ibid.  p.  591.  '  Ibid,  p.  861  n. 

*  Cochlaeus,  CommerUarius,  etc.  p.  34. 

•  Heichstagsakten,  iL  556-558,  581,  582,  591-594. 
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made  a  sign  to  end  the  matter.^  The  last  words  Luther 
was  heard  to  say  were,  "  God  come  to  my  help  "  {Qot  him 
mix  zu  hilf)} 

It  is  evident  from  almost  all  the  reports  that  from  the 
time  that  Luther  had  finished  his  great  speech  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  confusion,  and  probably  of  conversation,  among 
the  audience.  All  that  the  greater  portion  of  those  present 
heard  was  an  altercation  between  Luther  and  the  Official, 
due,  most  of  the  Germans  thought,  to  the  overbearing 
conduct  of  Eck,  and  which  the  Italians  and  Spaniards 
attributed  to  the  pertinacity  of  Luther.*  "  Luther  asserted 
that  Councils  had  erred  several  times,  and  had  given 
decisions  against  the  law  of  God.  The  Official  said  No ; 
Luther  said  Tes,  and  that  he  could  prove  it.  So  the  matter 
came  to  an  end  for  that  time."^  But  all  understood  that 
there  was  a  good  deal  said  about  the  Council  of  Constance. 

The  Emperor  left  his  throne  to  go  to  his  private 
rooms;  the  Electors  and  the  princes  sought  their  hotels. 
A  number  of  Spaniards,  perceiving  that  Luther  turned  to 
leave  the  tribunal,  broke  out  into  hootings,  and  followed 
"the  man  of  God  with  prolonged  bowlings."*  Then  the 
Germans,  nobles  and  delegates  from  the  towns,  ringed  him 

^  Aleander  wrote  that  the  Emperor  said  that  he  did  not  wish  to  hear 
more  :  el  aZlora  fik  delta  per  Cesar,  ehe  bastava  et  ehe  non  volevapiU  udir,  ex 
quo  questui  negava  li  Condlii  (Brieger,  Aleander,  etc.  p.  158). 

'  Reichalagsakten,  ii.  862  (Dr.  Peatinger  to  the  Council  of  Augsburg). 
The  famous  ending :  Hie  stehe  tch,  ich  kann  nieht  andera  ihun,  OoU  Jieffe  \ 
mir.  Amen,  which  gives  such  a  dramatic  finish  to  the  whole  scene,  is  not  f 
to  be  found  in  the  very  earliest  records.  It  first  appeared  in  an  account 
published  in  Wittenberg  without  date,  but  which  is  probably  very  early, 
and  also  in  the  1546  edition  of  LtUher's  Works.  Various  versions  are  given 
of  the  last  words  Luther  uttered — OoU  hdf  mir.  Amen,  in  the  Ada  Worm- 
acice  {Heichstagsaklen,  ii.  557),  which  are  believed  to  have  been  corrected  by 
Luther  himself ;  So  helf  mir  OoU,  denn  kein  widersprueh  kan  ich  nicht  thun, 
Amen,  is  given  by  Spalatin  in  his  Annales  (p.  41).  Every  description  of  the 
scene  coming  from  contemporary  sources  shows  that  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  confusion ;  it  is  most  likely  that  in  the  excitement  men  carried  awa^ 
only  a  general  impression  and  not  an  exact  recollection  of  the  last  words 
Luther.  If  it  were  not  for  Dr.  Peutinger's  very  definite  statement  written 
almost  immediately  after  the  event,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the 
dramatic  ending  should  not  have  been  the  real  one. 

'  BeichstagsalUen,  ii.  636.  «  Ibid,  p.  862.  •  Ibid.  p.  568. 
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round  to  protect  him,  and  as  they  passed  from  the  hall 
they  all  at  once,  and  Luther  in  the  midst  of  them,  thrust 
forward  arms  and  raised  hands  high  above  their  heads,  in 
the  waj  that  a  German  knight  was  accustomed  to  do  when 
he  had  unhorsed  his  antagonist  in  the  toumej,  or  that  a 
German  landsknecht  did  when  he  had  struck  a  victorious 
blow.  The  Spaniards  rushed  to  the  door  shouting  after 
Luther,  "  To  the  fire  with  him,  to  the  fire ! "  ^  The  crowd 
on  the  street  thought  that  Luther  was  being  sent  to  prison, 
and  thought  of  a  rescue.*  Luther  calmed  them  by  saying 
that  the  company  were  escorting  him  home.  Thus,  with 
hands  held  high  in  stern  challenge  to  Holy  Boman  Empire 
and  mediseved  Church,  they  accompanied  Luther  to  his 
lodging 

Friends  had  got  there  before  him — Spalatin,  ever 
faithful;  Oelhafen,  who  had  not  been  able  to  reach  his 
place  in  the  Diet  because  of  the  throng.  Luther,  with 
beaming  face,  stretched  out  both  his  hands,  exclaiming, 
"  I  am  through,  I  am  through ! "  ^  In  a  few  minutes 
Spalatin  was  called  away.  He  soon  returned.  The  old 
Elector  had  summoned  him  only  to  say,  "  How  well,  father, 
Dr.  Luther  spoke  this  day  before  the  Emperor  and  the 
Estates ;  but  he  is  too  bold  for  me."  The  sturdy  old  German 
prince  wrote  to  his  brother  John,  "  From  what  I  have 
heard  this  day,  I  will  never  believe  that  Luther  is  a  heretic  " ; 
and  a  few  days  later,  "At  this  Diet,  not  only  Annas  and 
Caiaphas,  but  also  Pilafe  and  Herod,  have  conspired  against 
Luther."  Frederick  of  Saxony  was  no  Lutheran,  like  his 
brother  John  and  his  nephew  John  Frederick  ;  and  he 
was  the  better  able  to  express  what  most  German  princes 

were  thinking  about  Luther  and  his  appearance  before  the 

• 

^  EeiehsiagaakUn,  ii.  636.  Aleander  says  that  Luther  alone  raised  his 
hand  and  made  this  gesture  ;  )ie  was  not  present ;  the  Spaniard  who 
recounts  the  incident  as  given  above  was  a  spectator  of  the  scene. 

'  Luther*8  Works  (Erlangen  edition),  Ixiv.  370  ;  Wrampelmeyer,  Tafjc- 
huch  aber  Dr,  Martin  Luther ,  ge/Uhrt  von  Dr.  Conrad  Cordatus,  p.  477  ; 
et  descendi  de  pretorio  conducltts,  do  sprangen  Oeselhn  herfur^  die  sagUn^ 
"  Wic,  fart  if?ir  ijhn  gefangrn  ?    Das  must  nickt  sein." 

*  HcichstagsakteUf  ii.  853. 
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Diet.  Even  Duke  George  was  stirred  to  a  momentary 
admiration ;  and  Duke  Eric  of  Brunswick,  who  had  taken 
the  papal  side,  could  not  sit  down  to  supper  without  sending 
Luther  a  can  of  Einbecker  beer  from  his  own  tabla^  As  for 
the  commonalty,  there  was  a  wild  uproar  in  the  streets  of 
Worms  that  night — men  cursing  the  Spaniards  and  Italians, 
and  praising  Luther,  who  had  compelled  the  Emperor  and 
the  prelates  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say,  and  who  had 
voiced  the  complaints  of  the  Fatherland  against  the  Boman 
Curia  at  the  risk  of  his  life.  The  voice  of  the  people  found 
utterance  in  a  placard,  which  next  morning  was  seen  posted 
up  on  the  street  comers  of  the  town,  "  Woe  to  the  land 
whose  king  is  a  child."  It  was  the  beginning  of  the 
disillusion  of  Germany.  The  people  had  believed  that 
they  were  secui*ing  a  German  Emperor  when,  in  a  fit  of 
enthusiasm,  they  had  called  upon  the  Electors  to  choose 
the  grandson  of  Maximilian.  They  were  beginning  to  find 
that  they  had  selected  a  Spaniard. 

§  7.   The  Ganferences, 

Next  day  (April  19th)  the  Emperor  proposed  that 
Luther  should  be  placed  under  the  ban  of  the  Empire. 
The  Estates  were  not  satisfied,  and  insisted  that  something 
should  be  done  to  efiect  a  compromise.  Luther  had  not 
been  treated  as  they  had  proposed  in  their  memorandum  of 
the  19th  February.  He  had  been  peremptorily  ordered  to 
retract.  The  Emperor  had  permitted  Aleander  to  regulate 
the  order  of  procedure  on  the  day  previous  (April  18  th), 
and  the  result  had  not  been  satisfactory.  Even  the  Elector 
of  Brandenburg  and  his  brother,  the  hesitating  Archbishop 
of  Mainz,  did  not  wish  matters  to  remain  as  they  were. 
They  knew  the  feelings  of  the  German  people,  if  they  were 
ignorant  of  the  Emperor's  diplomatic  dealings  with  the 
Pope.  The  Emperor  gave  way,  but  told  them  that  he  would 
let  them  hear  his  own  view  of  the  matter.  He  produced 
a  sheet  of  paper,  and  read  a  short  statement  prepared  by 

1  Selnecker,  Hisloria  ,  .  .  D,  M,  LtOheri  (1676),  p.  108. 
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himself  in  the  French  tongue — the  language  with  which 
Charles  was  most  familiar.  It  was  the  memorable  declara- 
tion of  his  own  religious  position,  which  has  been  referred 
to  already.^  Aleander  reports  that  several  of  the  princes 
became  pale  as  death  when  they  heard  it.*  In  later 
discussions  the  Emperor  asserted  with  warmth  that  he 
would  never  change  one  iota  of  his  declaration. 

Nevertheless,  the  Diet  appointed  a  Commission  (April 
22nd)  to  confer  with  Luther,  and  at  its  head  was  placed 
the  Archbishop  of  Trier,  who  was  perhaps  the  only  one 
among  the  higher  Ecclesiastics  of  Germany  whom  Luther 
thoroughly  trusted.  They  had  several  meetings  with  the 
Beformer,  the  first  being  on  the  24th  of  April  All  the 
members  of  the  Commission  were  sincerely  anxious  to 
arrange  a  compromise  ;  but  after  the  Emperor's  declaration 
that  was  impossible,  as  Luther  himself  clearly  saw.  No  set 
of  resolutions,  however  skilfully  framed,  could  reconcile  the 
Emperor's  belief  that  a  General  Council  was  infallible  and 
Luther's  phrase,  "  a  conscience  bound  to  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures." No  proposals  to  leave  the  final  decision  to  the 
Emperor  and  the  Pope,  to  the  Emperor  alone,  to  the 
Emperor  and  the  Estates,  to  a  future  General  Council  (all 
of  which  were  made),  could  patch  up  a  compromise  between 
two  such  contradictory  standpoints  Compromise  must 
fail  in  a  fight  of  faiths,  and  that  was  the  nature  of  the 
opposition  between  Charles  v.  and  Luther  throughout  their 
lives.  What  divided  them  was  no  subordinate  question 
about  doctrine  or  ritual ;  it  was  fundamental,  amounting  to 
an  entirely  dififerent  conception  of  the  whole  round  of 
religion.  The  moral  authority  of  the  individual  conscience 
confronted  the  legal  authority  of  an  ecclesiastical  assembly. 
In  after  days  the  monk  regretted  that  he  had  not  spoken 
out  more  boldly  before  the  Diet.     Shortly  before  his  death, 

^  Cf.  p.  264-5.  The  complete  text  of  the  Emperor's  declaration  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Reiehstcigsakten,  it  594  ;  Forstemann,  Neues  Urkundenbuch 
tur  Geschiehte  der  evangtIxKhen  Kirehen-Rrformalion  (Hamburg,  1842),  i.  75 ; 
Armstrong,  The  Emperor  Charles  F.,  i.  70  (London,  1902). 

•  Brieger,  Aleander  wid  LtUJier  1621,  p.  154  (Gotha,  1884):  Dove  moltt 
rimasero  piiipallidi  ehe  se/ossero  stati  morti. 
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the  Emperor  expressed  his  regret  that  he  had  not  burned 
the  obstinate  heretic.  When  the  Commission  had  failed, 
Luther  asked  leave  to  reveal  his  whole  innermost  thoughts 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Trier,  under  the  seal  of  confession, 
and  the  two  had  a  memorable  private  interview.  Aleander 
fiercely  attacked  the  Archbishop  for  refusing  to  disclose 
what  passed  between  them ;  but  the  prelate  was  a  German 
bishop  with  a  conscience,  and  not  an  unscrupulous 
dependant  on  a  shameless  Curia.  No  one  knew  what 
Luther's  confession  was.  The  Commission  had  to  report 
that  its  efforts  had  proved  useless.  Luther  was  ordered  to 
leave  Worms  and  return  to  Wittenberg,  without  preaching 
on  the  journey  ;  his  safe  conduct  was  to  expire  in  twenty- 
one  days  after  the  26  th  of  April.  At  their  expiry  he  was 
liable  to  be  seized  and  put  to  death  as  a  pestilent  heretic. 
There  remained  only  to  draft  and  publish  the  edict  con- 
taining the  ban.     The  days  passed,  and  it  did  not  appear. 

Suddenly  the  startling  news  reached  Worms  that 
Luther  had  disappeared,  no  one  knew  where.  Aleander,  as 
usual,  had  the  most  exact  information,  and  gives  the  fullest 
account  of  the  rumours  which  were  flying  about.  Coch- 
laeus,  who  was  at  Frankfurt,  sent  him  a  man  who  had 
been  at  Eisenach,  had  seen  Luther's  uncle,  and  had  been 
told  by  him  about  the  capture.  Five  horsemen  had  dashed 
at  the  travelling  waggon,  had  seized  Luther,  and  had  ridden 
off  with  him.  Who  the  captors  were  or  by  whose  authority 
they  had  acted,  no  one  could  telL  "  Some  blame  me,"  says 
Aleander,  "  others  the  Archbishop  of  Mainz :  would  God  it 
were  true ! "  Some  thought  that  Sickingen  had  carried 
him  off  to  protect  him;  others,  the  Elector  of  Saxony; 
others,  the  Count  of  Mansfeld.  One  persistent  rumour 
declared  that  a  personal  enemy  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
one  Hans  Beheim,  had  been  the  captor ;  and  the  Emperor 
rather  believed  it  On  May  14th  a  letter  reached  Worms 
saying  that  Luther's  body  had  been  found  in  a  silver-mine 
pierced  with  a  dagger.  The  news  flew  over  Germany  and 
beyond  it  that  Luther  had  been  done  to  death  by  emissaries 
of  the  Boman  Curia ;  and  so  persistent  was  the  belief,  that 
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Aleander  prepared  to  justify  the  deed  by  allying  that  the 
Beformer  had  broken  the  imperial  safe  conduct  by  preaching 
at  Eisenach  and  by  addressing  a  concourse  of  people  at 
Frankfurt.^  Albert  Durer,  in  Ghent,  noted  down  in  his 
private  diary  that  Luther,  "the  Grod-inspired  man,"  had 
been  slain  by  the  Pope  and  his  priests  as  our  Lord  had 
been  put*  to  death  by  the  priests  in  Jerusalem.  "  0  (rod, 
if  Luther  is  dead,  who  else  can  expound  the  Holy  Gospel 
to  us ! "  •  Friends  wrote  distracted  letters  to  Wittenberg 
imploring  Luther  to  tell  them  whether  he  was  alive  or 
imprisoned.^  The  news  created  the  greatest  consternation 
and  indignation  in  Worms.  The  Emperor's  decision  had 
been  little  liked  even  by  the  princes  most  incensed  against 
Luther.  Aleander  could  not  get  even  the  Archbishop  of 
Mainz  to  promise  that  he  would  publish  it  When  the 
Commission  of  the  Diet  had  failed  to  effect  a  compromise, 
the  doors  of  the  Bathhaus  and  of  other  public  buildings 
in  Worms  had  been  placarded  with  an  intimation  that 
four  hundred  knights  had  sworn  that  they  would  not 
leave  Luther  unavenged,  and  the  ominous  words  Bundschuh, 
Bundschuh,  Bundschuh  had  appeared  on  it.  The  Emperor 
had  treated  the  matter  lightly ;  but  the  German  Bomanist 
princes  had  been  greatly  alarmed.*  They  knew,  if  he  did 
not,  that  the  union  of  peasants  with  the  lower  nobility  had 
been  a  possible  source  of  danger  to  Germany  for  nearly  a 
century;  they  remembered  that  it  was  this  combination 
which  had  made  the  great  Bohemian  rising  successful 
Months  after  the  Diet  had  risen,  Bomanist  partisans  in 
Germany  sent  anxious  communications  to  the  Pope  about 

^  Brieger,  Luther  und  Aleander  1621  (Ootha,  1884),  pp.  208  ff.  ;  Kalkoff, 
Die  Depesehen  dea  NurUius  Aleander  vom  Wormser  Reichetage  1621  (Halle, 
1897),  pp.  235  ff. 

*  Leitschuh,  Albrtehi  DUrer'a  Tagebuch  der  Beise  in  die  Niederlande 
(Leipzig,  1884),  pp.  8^-84. 

*  Kolde,  Analeeta  Luiherana  (Gotha,  1883),  pp.  81,  32 :  '*  Qaare,  mi 
doctissime  Liithere,  si  me  amas,  si  reliquos,  qui  adhuc  mecum  curam  tui 
habent,  Evangeliiqne  Dei,  per  te  tanto  labore,  tanta  cura,  tot  siidoribus,  tot 
periculis  pnedicati  fac  sciamns,  an  vivas,  an  captus  sis." 

*  Brieger,  Luther  und  Aleander  1621  (Gotha,  1884),  p.  158  ;  Kalkoff,  Die 
Depesehen  dee  Nuntius  Aleander  (Halle,  1897),  p.  182. 
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the  dangers  of  a  combination  of  the  lesser  nobilitj  with  the 
peasants.^  The  condition  of  Worms  had  been  bad  enough 
before,  and  when  the  news  of  Luther's  murder  reached  the 
town  the  excitement  passed  all  bounds.  The  whole  of  the 
Imperial  Court  was  in  an  uproar.  When  Aleander  was 
in  the  royal  apartments  the  highest  nobles  in  Germanj 
pressed  round  him,  telling  him  that  he  would  be  murdered 
even  if  he  were  "  clinging  to  the  Emperor's  bosom."  Men 
crowded  his  room  to  give  him  information  of  conspiracies  to 
slay  both  himself  and  the  senior  Legate  CaracciolL*  The 
excitement  abated  somewhat,  but  the  wiser  German  princes 
recognised  the  abiding  gravity  of  the  situation,  and  how 
little  the  Emperor's  decision  had  done  to  end  the  Lutheran 
movement  The  true  story  of  Luther's  disappearance  was 
not  known  until  long  afterwards.  After  the  failure  of  the 
conferences,  the  Elector  of  Saxony  summoned  two  of  his 
counciUors  and  his  chaplam  and  private  secretary,  Spalatin, 
and  asked  them  to  see  that  Luther  was  safely  hidden  until 
the  immediate  danger  was  past.  They  were  to  do  what 
they  pleased  and  inform  him  of  nothing.  Many  weeks 
passed  before  the  Elector  and  his  brother  John  knew  that 
Luther  was  safe,  living  in  their  own  castle  on  the  Wart- 
burg.  This  was  his  "  Patmos,"  where  he  doffed  his  monkish 
robes,  let  the  hair  grow  over  his  tonsure,  was  clad  as  a 
knight,  and  went  by  the  name  of  Junker  Qe^iy,  His 
disappearance  did  not  mean  that  he  ceased  to  be  a 
great  leader  of  men;  but  it  dates  ihe  beginning  of  the 
national  opposition  to  £oma 


^  8.   The  Ban. 

After  long  delay,  the  imperial  mandate  against  Luther 
was  prepared.  It  was  presented  (May  25  th)  to  an  informal 
meeting  of  some  members  of  the  Diet  after  the  Elector  of 
Saxony  and  many  of  Luther's  staunchest  supporters   had 

^  Cf.  Letter  of  Cochlseus  to  the  Pope  (June  19th)  in  Brieger's  Zeitichrift 
fur  KirehengeschichU,  xviii.  p.  118. 

»  Brieger,  LiitJier  und  Aleander  1521  (Gotha,  1884),  p.  211. 
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left  WormB.^  Aleander,  who  had  a  large  share  in  drafting 
it,  brought  two  copies,  one  in  Latin  and  the  other  in 
(German,  and  presented  them  to  Charles  on  a  Sunday 
(May  26  th)  after  service^  The  Emperor  signed  them 
before  leaving  the  church.  "  Are  you  contented  now  ? " 
said  Charles,  with  a  smile  to  the  Legate;  and  Aleander 
overflowed  with  thanks.  Few  State  documents,  won  by  so 
much  struggling  and  scheming,  have  proved  so  futile.  The 
uproar  in  Germany  at  the  report  of  Luther's  death  had 
warned  the  German  princes  to  be  chary  of  putting  the 
edict  into  execution. 

The  imperial  edict  against  Luther  threatened  all  his 
sympathisers  with  extermination.  It  practically  proclaimed 
an  Albigensian  war  in  Germany.  Charles  had  handed  it  to 
Aleander  with  a  smile.  Aleander  despatched  the  document 
to  Borne  with  an  exultation  which  could  only  find  due 
expression  in  a  quotation  from  Ovid's  Art  of  Love,  Pope 
Leo  celebrated  the  arrival  of  the  news  by  comedies  and 
musical  entertainments.  But  calm  observers,  foreigners  in 
Germany,  saw  little  cause  for  congratulation  and  less  for 
mirth.  Henry  vin.  wrote  to  the  Archbishop  of  Mainz 
congratulating  him  on  the  overthrow  of  the  "  rebel  against 
Christ";  but  Wolsey's  agent  at,  the  Diet  informed  his 
master  that  he  believed  there  were  one  hundred  thousand 
(Germans  who  were  still  ready  to  lay  down  their  lives  in 
Luther's  defence.*  Velasco,  who  had  struck  down  the 
Spanish  rebels  in  the  battle  of  YiUalar,  wrote  to  the 
Emperor  that  the  victory  was  God's  gratitude  for  his  deal- 
ings with  the  heretic  monk ;  but  Alfonso  de  Yald^s,  the 
Emperor's  secretary,  said  in  a  letter  to  a  Spanish  corre- 
spondent : 

"Here  you  have,  as  some  imagine,  the  end  of  this 
tragedy;  but  I  am  persuaded  it  is  not  the  end,  but  the 

^  The  important  clauses  in  the  Edict  of  Worms  are  printed  in  Emil 
Beich'a  Seled  Documents  illustrating  MediasvcU  and  Modem  History  (London, 
1905),  p.  209. 

'  LUters  and  Papers^  Foreign  and  Domestic,  of  the  Beign  of  Henry  VII I. , 
III.  L  p.  ooozzxviiL  Letter  from  Tonstal  to  Wolsey  of  date  January  21st, 
1521. 
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beginning  of  it.  For  I  see  that  the  minds  of  the  Germans 
are  greatly  exasperated  against  the  Roman  See,  and  they  do 
not  seem  to  attach  great  importance  to  the  Emperor's  edicts ; 
for  since  their  publication,  Luther's  books  are  sold  with 
impunity  at  every  step  and  comer  of  the  streets  and  market- 
places. From  this  you  will  easily  guess  what  will  happen 
when  the  Emperor  leaves.  This  evil  might  have  been  cured 
with  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  Christian  common- 
. wealth,  had  not  the  Pope  refused  a  Greneral  Council,  had  he 
preferred  the  public  weal  to  his  own  private  interests.  But 
while  he  insists  that  Luther  shall  be  condemned  and  burnt,  I 
see  the  whole  Christian  commonwealth  hurried  to  destruc- 
tion unless  God  Himself  help  us." 

Yald^s,  like  Gattinara  and  other  councillors  of  Charles, 
was  a  follower  of  Erasmus.  He  lays  the  blame  of  all  on 
the  Pope.  But  what  a  disillusion  this  Diet  of  Worms 
ought  to  have  been  to  the  Erasmians!  The  Humanist 
young  sovereigns  and  the  Humanist  Pope,  from  whom  so 
.  much  had  been  expected,  congratulating  each  other  on 
Luther's  condenmation  to  the  stake!. 

The  foreboding  of  Alfonso  de  Yald^  was  amply  justi- 
fied. Luther's  books  became  more  popular  than  ever,  and 
the  imperial  edict  did  nothing  to  prevent  their  sale  either 
within  Germany  or  beyond  it  Aleander  was  soon  to  learn 
this.  He  had  retired  to  the  Netherlands,  and  busied  himself 
with  avio-da-fis  of  the  prohibited  writings ;  but  he  had  to 
confess  that  they  were  powerless  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
Luther's  opinions,  and  he  declared  that  the  only  remedy 
would  be  if  the  Emperor  seized  and  burnt  half  a  dozen 
Lutherans,  and  confiscated  all  their  property.^  The  edict 
had  been  published  or  repeated  in  lands  outside  Germany 
and  in  the  family  possessions  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg. 
Henry  vm.  ordered  Luther's  books  to  be  burnt  in  England ;  * 
the  Estates  of  Scotland  prohibited  their  introduction  into 
the  realm  under  the  severest  penalties  in  1525.^     But  such 

^  Brieger,  Aleander  und  Luther  1S£I  (Gotha,  1884),  p.  263  ;  of.  pp.  249  fT. 
•  Letf^rs  cmd  Papers,  Foreign  and  Domestic,  of  the  Beign  of  Henry  VIII,, 
ui.  449,  485. 

'  Act.  Pari.  Scot.  n.  J96. 
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edicts  were  easily  evaded,  and  the  prohibited  writings  found 
their  way  into  Spain,  Italy,  France,  Flanders,  and  elsewhere, 
concealed  in  bales  of  merchandisa  In  Germany  there  was 
no .  need  for  concealment ;  the  imperial  edict  was  not 
merely  disregarded,  but  was  openly  scouted.  The  great 
Strassburg  publisher,  Gruniger,  apologised  to  his  customers, 
not  for  publishing  Luther's  books,  but  for  sending  forth 
a  book  against  him ;  and  Cochlaeus  declared  that  printers 
gladly  accepted  any  MS.  against  the  Papacy,  printed  it 
gratis,  and  spent  pains  in  issuing  it  with  taste,  while  every 
defender  of  the  established  order  had  to  pay  heavily  to 
get  his  book  printed,  and  sometimes  could  not  secure  a 
printer  at  any  cost 


§  9.  Popular  LUerature 

The  Beformation  movement  may  almost  be  said  to 
have  created  the  German  book  trade.  The  earliest  German 
printed  books  or  rather  booklets  were  few  in  number,  and 
of  no  great  importance — ^Uttle  books  of  private  devotion, 
of  popular  medicine,  herbals,  almanacs,  travels,  or  public 
proclamationa  Up  to  1518  they  barely  exceeded  fifty 
a  year.  But  in  the  years  1518-1523  they  increased 
enormously,  and  four-fifths  of  the  increase  were  contro- 
versial writings  prompted  by  the  national  antagonism  to 
the  Boman  Curia.  This  increase  was  at  first  due  to  Luther 
alone  ;^  but  from   1521  onwards  he  had  disciples,  fellow- 

^  T.  Ranke  in  his  DetUsche  OeschichU  im  ZeUalUnr  der  Beformation 
(2nd  ed.,  Leipzig,  1882),  ii.  56,  and  Dr.  Burkhardt,  archivist  at  Weimar, 
in  the  ZeiikhHft  fiir  die  kistorische  Theologie  (Gotha)  for  1862,  p.  456— 
hoth  founding  on  the  confessedly  imperfect  information  to  be  fouud  in 
Panzer's  Armcden  der  cUteren  deutschen  LiUeratur  (1788-1802)— have  made 
the  following  calculations: — the  number  of  printed  books  issued  in  the 
German  language,  and  within  Germany,  from  1480-1500,  did  not  exceed 
forty  a  year ;  the  years  1500-1512  show  about  the  same  average ;  in  the 
year  1513  the  number  of  books  and  booklets  issued  from  German  presses  in 
the  German  language  was  35  ;  in  1514  it  was  47  ;  in  1515,  46  ;  in  1516,  55  ; 
in  1517,  87  ;  then  Luther's  printed  appeals  to  the  German  people  began  to 
appear  in  the  shape  of  sermons,  tracts,  controversial  writings,  etc.,  and  the 
German  publications  of  the  year  1518  rose  to  71,  of  which  no  less  than  20 
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workers,  opponents,  all  using  in  a  popular  way  the  German 
language,  the  efTective  literary  power  of  which  had  been 
discovered  by  the  Eeformer.^  These  writers  spread  the 
new  ideas  among  the  people,  high  and  low,  throughout 
Germany.* 

There  are  few  traces  of  combined  action  in  the  anti- 
Bomanist  writings  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  controversy ; 
it  needed  literary  opposition  to  give  them  a  semblance  of 
unity.  Each  writer  looks  at  the  genered  question  from 
his  own  individual  point  of  view.  Luther  is  the  hero  with 
nearly  all,  and  is  spoken  about  in  almost  extravagant 
terms.  He  is  the  prophet  of  Germany,  the  Elias  that  was 
to  come,  the  Angel  of  the  Eevelation  "  flying  through  the 
mid-heaven  with  the  everlasting  Gospel  in  his  hands,"  the 
national  champion  who  was  brought  to  Worms  to  be  silenced, 
and  yet  was  heard  by  Emperor,  princes,  and  papal  nuncios. 
Some  of  the  authors  were  still  inclined  to  make  Erasmus 
their  leader,  and  declared  that  they  were  fighting  under 
the  banner  of  that  "  Knight  of  Christ " ;  others  looked  on 
Erasmus  and  Luther  as  fellow-workers,  and  one  homely 
pamphlet  compares  Erasmus  to  the  miller  who  grinds  the 
flour,  and  Luther  to  the  baker  who  bakes  it  into  bread 
to  feed  the  people.     Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of 

were  from  Luther's  pen  ;  in  1519  the  total  number  was  111,  of  which  50 
were  Luther's ;  in  1520  the  total  was  208,  of  which  133  were  Lather's ;  in 
1521  (when  Lather  was  in  the  Wartburg),  Luther  published  20  separate 
booklets ;  in  1522,  180 ;  and  in  1523  the  total  number  was  498,  of  which 
180  were  Luther's ;  cf.  Weller,  Reperlorium  Typographicum  (Nordliugen, 
1864-1874),  for  further  information.  From  Luther's  Letter  to  the  Nttmbcrg 
Council  (Enders,  v.  244),  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  first  edition  of  each  of 
his  writings  was  usually  sold  out  in  seven  or  eight  weeks. 

^  It  was  Luther's  appeal  to  the  Christian  Nobility  of  the  Oerman  Nation 
which  taught  Ulrich  von  Hut  ten  the  powers  of  the  German  language ; 
Strauss,  Ulrich  von  Hutten^  His  Life  and  Times  (London,  1874),  p.  241. 

*  A  number  of  the  more  important  of  these  controversial  writings  have 
been  reprinted  under  the  title  Flitgschriften  aus  dcr  JtefomuUionszeit  in 
the  very  useful  series  Neudrucke  deutschcr  LiUeralurwerkey  in  the  course  of 
publication  by  Niemeyer  of  Halle ;  cf.  also  Kuczynski,  Thesaurus  libel- 
lancm  historiam  R^ormatorum  illtistranfium  (Leij)zig.  1870) ;  0.  Schade, 
Satircn  uiid  Pasquillen  aus  der  Ilcformationszeit^  3  vols.  (Hanover,  1856- 
1858). 
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the  times  was  the  appearanoe  of  numberless  anonymous 
pamphlets,  purporting  to  be  written  by  the  unlearned  for 
the  unlearned.  They  are  mostly  in  the  form  of  dialogues, 
and  the  scene  of  the  conversations  recorded  was  often 
the  village  alehouse,  where  burghers,  peasants,  weavers, 
tailors,  and  shoemakers  attack  and  vanquish  in  argument 
priests,  monks,  and  even  bishops.  One  striking  feature  of 
this .  new  popular  literature  is  the  glorification  of  the 
German  peasant.  He  is  always  represented  as  an  upright, 
simple-minded,  reflective,  and  intelligent  person,  skilled  in 
Bible  lore,  and  even  in  Church  history,  and  knowing  as 
much  of  CShristian  doctrine  ''as  three  priests  and  more." 
He  may  be  compared  with  the  idealised  peasant  of  the 
pre-revolution  literature  in  France,  although  he  lacks  the 
refinement,  and  knows  nothing  of  high-flown  moral  senti- 
ment; but  he  is  much  liker  the  Jak  Upland  or  Piers 
Plowman  of  the  days  of  the  English  Lollards.  Jak  Upland 
and  Hans  Mattock  {Karsthans),  both  hate  the  clergy  and 
abominate  the  monks  and  the  begging  friars,  but  the 
German  exhibits  much  more  ferocity  than  the  Englishman. 
The  Lollard  describes  the  fat  friar  of  the  earlier  English 
days  with  his  swollen  dewlap  wagging  under  his  chin 
"  like  a  great  goose-egg,"  and  contrasts  him  with  the  pale, 
poverty-stricken  peasant  and  his  wife,  going  shoeless  to 
work  over  ice-bound  roads,  their  steps  marked  with  the 
blood  which  oozed  from  the  cut  feet;  the  German  pam- 
phleteer pours  out  an  endless  variety  of  savage  nicknames 
— cheese-hunters,  sausage-villains,  begging-sacks,  sourmilk 
crocks,  the  devil's  fat  pigs,  etc  etc.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  most  of  this  coarse  controversial  literature, 
which  appeared  between  1518  and  1523,  came  from  those 
regions  in  South  Germany  where  the  social  revolution  had 
found  an  almost  permanent  establishment  from  the  year 
1503.  It  was  the  sign'  that  the  old  spirit  of  communist 
and  religious  enthusiasm,  which  had  shown  itself  spasmodi- 
cally since  the  movement  under  Hans  Bohm,  had  never 
been  extinguished,  and  it  was  a  symptom  that  a  peasants' 
war  might  not  be   far  off.      Very  little  was  needed  to 
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kindle  afresh  the  smouldering  hatred  of  the  peasant  against 
the  priesta  When  German  patriots  declaimed  against  the 
exactions  of  the  Soman  Curia,  the  peasant  thought  of  the 
great  and  lesser  tithes,  of  the  marriage,  baptismal,  and 
burial  fees  demanded  from  him  by  hia  own  parish  priest 
When  Reformers  and  popular  preachers  denounced  the 
scandals  and  corruptions  in  the  Church,  the  peasant  applied 
them  to  some  drunken,  evil  -  living,  careless  priest  whom 
he  knew.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  character 
Kwrsthans  was  invented  in  1520,  not  bj  a  Lutheran 
sympathiser,  but  bj  Thomas  Mumer,  one  of  Luther's  most 
determined  opponents,^  when  he  was  still  engaged  in  writing 
against  the  clerical  disorders  of  the  times.  This  virulent 
attack  on  priests  and  monks  had  other  sources  than  the 
sympathy  for  Luther.*  It  was  the  awakening  of  old 
memories,  prompted  partly  by  an  underground  ceaseless 
Hussite  propaganda,  and  partly,  no  doubt,  by  the  new  ideas 
so  universally  prevalent 

Some  of  this  coarse  popular  literature  had  a  more 
direct  connection  with  the  Lutheran  movement.  A 
booklet  which  appeared  in  1521,  entitled  The  New 
and  the  Old  Ood,  and  which  had  an  immense  circulation, 
may  be  taken  as  an  example.  Like  many  of  its  kind, 
it  had  an  illustrated  title-page,  which  was  a  graphic 
summary  of  its  contents.  There  appeared  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  New  God,  the  Pope,  some  Church 
Fathers,  and  beneath  them,  Cajetan,  Silvester  Prierias, 
Eck,  and  Faber ;  over-against  them  were  the  Old  God  as 
the  Trinity,  the  four  Evangelists,  St.  Paul  with  a  sword, 
and  behind  him  Luther.  It  attacked  the  ceremonies,  the 
elaborate  services,  the  obscure  doctrines  which  had  been 
thrust    on    the   Church  by  bloody  persecutions,  and  had 

^  Murner  was  in  England  in  1523  hoping  for  an  audience  from  Henry 
viii.,  in  whose  defence  he  had  written  against  Luther.  '*The  king  desires 
out  of  pity  that  he  should  return  to  Germany,  for  he  was  one  of  the  chief 
stays  against  the  faction  of  Luther,  and  ordered  Wolsey  to  pay  him  £100." 
Of.  Letter  of  Sir  Thomas  More  to  Wolsey  :  Letters  and  Pajpen^  Foreign  amd 
DomeetiCf  Henry  VIII.,  ui.  ii.  3270. 

'  Compare  chapter  on  Social  Conditions,  pp.  96  fl^ 
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changed  Christianity  into  Judaism,  and  contrasted  them 
with  the  unchanging  Word  of  the  Old  God,  with  its  simple 
story  of  salvation  and  its  simple  doctrines  of  faith,  hope, 
and  lova  To  the  same  class  belong  the  writings  of  the 
voluminous  controversialist,  John  Eberlin  of  Giinzburg, 
whom  his  opponents  accused  of  seducing  whole  provinces, 
so  efifective  were  his  appeals  to  the  "  common  "  man.  He 
began  by  a  pamphlet  addressed  to  the  young  Emperor,  and 
published,  either  immediately  before  or  during  the  earlier 
sitting  of  the  Diet  of  Worms  in  1521,  a  daring  appeal,  in 
which  Luther  and  Ulrich  von  Hutten  are  called  the 
messengers  of  God  to  their  generation.  It  was  the  first 
of  a  series  of  fifteen,  all  of  which  were  in  circulation  before 
the  beginning  of  November  of  the  same  year.^  They  were 
called  the  "Confederates"  (Bundsgenossen),  The  contents 
of  these  and  other  pamphlets  by  Eberlin  may  be  guessed 
from  their  titles — Of  the  forty  days*  fast  "before  Easter  and 
others  which  pitifully  oppress  Christian  folk.  An  exhorta- 
tion to  all  Christians  that  they  take  pity  on  Nuns,  How 
very  dangerous  it  is  that  priests  have  not  wives  (the  frontis- 
piece represents  the  marriage  of  a  priest  by  a  bishop,  in 
the  background  the  marriage  of  two  monks,  and  two 
musicians  on  a  raised  seat).  Why  there  is  no  money  in 
the  country.  Against  the  false  clergy,  hare-footed  monks, 
and  Franciscans,  etc.,  etc  He  exposes  as  trenchantly  as 
Luther  did  the  systematic  robbery  of  Germany  to  benefit 
the  £oman  Curia — 300,000  gulden  sent  out  of  the  country 
every  year,  and  a  million  more  given  to  the  begging  friars. 
He  wrote  fiercely  against  the  monks  who  take  to  this  life, 
because  they  were  too  lazy  to  work  like  honest  people,  and 
called  them  all  sorts  of  nicknames  —  cloister  swine,  the 
DeviVs  landsknechts,  etc.,  twenty-four  thousand  of  them 
sponge  on  Germany  and  four  hundred  thousand  on  the 
rest  of  Europe.  He  tells  of  a  parish  priest  who  thought 
that   he   must   really   begin   to   read   the  Scriptures:    his 

'  Rberlin's  most  important  immphlets  have  been  edited  by  Enders  and 
publislied  in  Niemeyer's  Fluytchriften  aus  dcr  JiefimnaUonszeit,  and  form 
Nos.  xi.  XV.  and  xviii.  of  the  series  (Halle,  1896,  li^OO,  190^). 
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parishioners  are  reading  it,  the  mothers  to  the  children 
and  the  house-fathers  to  the  household;  thej  trouble 
him  with  questions  taken  from  it,  and  he  is  often  at 
his  wit's  end  to  answer;  he  asked  a  friend  where  he 
ought  to  begin,  and  was  told  that  there  was  a  good 
deal  about  priests  and  their  duties  in  the  Epistles  to 
Timothy  and  Titus;  he  read,  and  was  horrified  to  find 
that  bishops  and  priests  ought  to  be  ''husbands  of  one 
wife,"  eta  Eberlin  had  been  a  Franciscan  monk,  and  was 
true  to  the  revolutionary  traditions  of  his  Order.  He 
preached  a  social  as  well  as  an  evangehcal  reformation. 
The  Franciscan  Order  sent  forth  a  good  many  Beformers : 
men  like  Stephen  Eampen,  who  had  come  to  adopt  views 
like  those  of  Eberlin  without  any  teaching  but  the  leadings 
of  his  heart ;  or  John  Brissmann,  a  learned  student  of  the 
Scholastic  Theology,  who  like  Luther  had  found  that  it  did 
not  satisfy  the  yearnings  of  his  soul;  or  like  Frederick 
Mecum  (Myconius),  whose  whole  spiritual  development  was 
very  similar  to  that  of  Luther.  Pamphlets  like  those  of 
Eberlin,  and  preaching  like  that  of  Eampen,  had  doubtless 
some  influence  in  causing  popular  risings  against  the  priests 
that  were  not  uncommon  throughout  Germany  in  1521, 
after  the  Diet  of  Worms  had  ended  its  sittings — the  Erfurt 
tumult,  which  lasted  during  the  months  of  April,  May, 
June,  and  July,  may  be  instanced  as  an  example. 

§  1 0.   The  Spread  of  Luther*8  Teaching. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  very  year  in  which  the 
imperial  edict  against  Luther  was  published  (1521)  gave 
evidence  that  a  silent  movement  towards  the  adoption  of 
the  principles  for  which  Luther  was  testifying  had  begun 
among  monks  of  almost  all  the  different  Orders.  The 
Augustinian  Eremites,  Luther's  own  Order,  had  been 
largely  influenced  by  him.  Whole  communities,  with 
the  prior  at  their  he^d,  had  declared  for  the  Eeformation 
both  in  Germany  and  in  the  Low  Countries.  No  other 
monastic   Order  was  so  decidedly  upon   the  side  of  the 

20* 
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Beformer,  but  monks  of  all  kinds  joined  in  preaching  and 
tecuihing  the  new  doctrines.  Martin  Bucer  had  been  a 
Dominican,  Otto  Braunf ells  a  Carthusian,  Ambrose  Blauer  a 
Benedictine.  The  case  of  Oecolampadins  (^JTohn  Hossgen  (?) 
Hansschein)  was  peculiar.  He  had  been  a  distinguished 
Humanist,  had  come  under  serious  religious  impressions, 
and  had  entered  the  Order  of  St.  Bridget ;  but  he  was  not 
long  there  when  he  joined  the  ranks  of  the  Beformers,  and 
was  sheltered  hj  Franz  von  Sickingen  in  his  castle  at 
Ebemberg.^  Urban  Bhegius,  John  Eck's  most  trusted 
and  most  talented  student  at  Ingolstadt,  had  become  a 
Carmelite,  and  had  quitted  his  monastery  to  preach  the 
doctrines  of  Luther.  John  Bugenhagen  belonged  to  the 
Order  of  the  Prsemonstratenses.  He  was  a  learned 
theologian.  Luther's  struggle  against  Lidul^ences  had 
displeased  him.  He  got  hold  of  The  Bahylonian  Captivity 
of  the  Christian  Churchy  and  studied  it  for  the  purpose 
of  refuting  it.  The  study  so  changed  him  that  he  felt 
that  "the  whole  world  may  be  wrong,  but  Luther  is 
right " ;  he  won  over  bis  prior  and  most  of  his  companions, 
and  became  the  Beformer  of  Pomerania. 

Secular  priests  all  over  Germany  declared  for  the  new 
evangelical  doctrines.  The  Bishop  of  Samlund  in  East 
Prussia  boldly  avowed  himself  to  be  on  Luther's  side,  and 
was  careful  to  have  the  Lutheran  doctrines  preached 
throughout  his  diocese ;  and  other  bishops  showed  them- 
selves favourable  to  the  new  evangelical  faith.  Many  of 
the  most  influential  parish  priests  did  the  like,  and  their 
congregations  followed  them.  Sometimes  the  superior 
clergy  forbade  the  use  of  the  church,  and  the  people 
followed  their  pastor  while  he  preached  to  them  in  the 
fields.  Sometimes  (as  in  the  case  of  Hermann  Tast)  the 
priest  preached  under  the  lime  trees  in  the  churchyard,  and 

^  Oeoolampadius  is  thought  by  Bocking  to  have  been  the  author  of  the 
celebrated  pamphlet,  Neukarsthans  (Summer,  1521),  often  attributed  to 
Hutten.  Sickingen  is  one  of  the  speakers;  the  author  shows  an  ao- 
q^uaintance  with  Scripture  and  with  theology  which  Hutten  could  scarcely 
command  ;  and  the  idea  of  ecclesiastical  polity  sketched  seems  to  be  tfcken 
from  Marsilius  of  Padua. 
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his  parishioDers  came  irmed  to  protect  him.  If  priests 
were  lacking  to  preach  the  Lutheran  doctrines,  laymen 
came  forward.  If  they  could  not  preach,  they  could  sing 
hymns.  Witness  the  poor  weaver  of  Magdeburg,  who  took 
his  stand  near  the  statue  of  Kaiser  Otto  in  the  market- 
place, and  sang  two  of  Luther's  hynms,  "Aus  tiefer  Not  schrei 
Ich  zu  dir,"  and  "  Es  woir  uns  Gott  gnadig  sein,"  while  the 
people  crowded  round  him  on  the  morning  of  May  6  th, 
1524.  The  Burgermeister  coming  from  early  Mass  heard 
him,  and  ordered  him  to  be  imprisoned,  but  the  crowd 
rescued  him.  Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  Beformation 
in  Magdeburg.^  When  men  dared  not,  women  took  their 
place.  Argula  Grunbach,  a  student  of  the  Scriptures  and 
of  Luther's  writings,  challenged  the  University  of  Ingol- 
stadt,  under  the  eyes  of  the  great  Dr.  Eck  himself,  to  a 
public  disputation  upon  the  truth  of  Luther's  position. 

Artists  lent  their  aid  to  spread  the  new  ideas,  and 
many  cartoons  made  the  doctrines  and  the  aims  of  the 
Seformers  plain  to  the  common  people.  These  pictures 
were  sometimes  used  to  illustrate  the  title-pages  of  the 
controversial  literature,  and  were  sometimes  published  as 
separate  broadsides.  In  one,  Christ  is  portrayed  standing 
at  the  door  of  a  house,  which  represents  His  Church.  He 
invites  the  people  to  enter  by  the  door;  and  Popes, 
cardinals,  and  monks  are  shown  climbing  the  walls  to  get 
entrance  in  a  clandestine  fashion.*  In  another,  entitled 
the  Triumph  of  Truths  the  common  folk  of  a  German  town 
are  represented  singing  songs  of  welcome  to  honour  an 
approaching  procession.  Moses,  the  patriarchs,  the  prophets, 
and  the  apostles,  carry  on  their  shoulders  the  Ark  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.     Hutten  comes  riding  on  his  warhorse,  and  to 

^  HUlsse,  Die  Einfiihrung  der  Reformation  in  der  Stadt  Magdeburg 
(Magdeburg,  1883).  p.  46. 

*  The  woodcut  was  first  used  to  iUustrate  Hans  Sachs*  poem,  ''Der  gut 
Hirt  und  der  boss  Hiit,  Johannis  am  Zehenden  Capitel  ** ;  and  is  given  in  a 
facsimile  reproduction  of  several  of  Hans  Sachs'  poems,  sacred  and  secular, 
entitled  Hans  Sachs  in  Oewande  seiiur  Zeit,  Gotha,  1821.  The  poems  were 
originally  issued  as  \§  rge  broad-slieets  illustrated  with  a  single  woodcut,  and 
were  meant  to  be  fixed  on  the  walls  of  rooms. 
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the  tail  of  the  horse  is  attached  a  chain  which  encloses  a 
crowd  of  ecclesiastics — an  archbishop  with  his  mitre  fallen 
off,  the  Pope  with  his  tiara  in  the  act  of  tumbling  and  his 
pontifical  staff  broken ;  after  them,  cardinals,  then  monks 
figured  with  the  heads  of  cats,  pigs,  calves,  etc.  Then  comes 
a  triumphal  car  drawn  by  the  four  living  creatures,  who 
represent  the  four  evangelists,  on  one  of  which  rides 
an  angel.  Carlstadt  stands  upright  in  the  front  of  the 
car ;  Luther  strides  alongside.  In  the  car,  Jesus  sits  say- 
ing, /  am  the  Way,  and  the  Truth,  and  the  Life.  Holy 
martyrs,  follow  singing  songs  of  praise.  German  burghers 
are  spreading  their  garments  on  the  road,  and  boys  and  girls 
are  strewing  the  path  with  flowers.^  Perhaps  the  most 
important  work  of  this  kind  was  the  Passional  Christi  et 
Antichristi}  Luther  planned  the  book,  Luke  Cranach 
designed  the  pictures,  and  Melanchthon  furnished  the  texts 
from  Scripture  and  the  quotations  from  Canon  Law.  Tt  is 
a  series  of  pairs  of  engravings  representing  the  lives  of  our 
Lord  and  of  the  Pope,  so  arranged  that  wherever  the  book 
opened  two  contrasting  pictures  could  be  seen  at  the  same 
time.  The  contrasts  were  such  as  these : — Jesus  washing 
the  disciples*  feet;  the  Pope  holding  out  his  toe  to  be 
kissed :  Jesus  healing  the  wounded  and  the  sick ;  the  Pope 
presiding  at  a  tournament :  Jesus  bending  under  His  Cross ; 
the  Pope  carried  in  state  on  men's  shoulders :  Jesus  driving 
the  money-changers  out  of  the  Temple ;  the  Pope  and  his 
servants  turning  a  church  into  a  market  for  Indulgences, 
and  sitting  surrounded  with  strong  boxes  and  piles  of  coin. 
It  was  a  "  good  book  for  the  laity,"  Luther  said. 

One  of  the  signs  of  the  times  was  the  enthusiasm 
displayed  in  the  imperial  cities  for  the  cause  of  Luther. 
The  way  had  been  prepared.  Burgher  songs  had  for  long 
described  the  ecclesiastical  abuses,  and  had  borne  witness 

^  Many  of  tliese  Refonnation  cartoons  are  to  be  found  in  G.  Hlrth, 
KulturgeschichUiches  Bilderhuch  aus  drei  JahrhunderUn,  i.  ii.  (Munich, 
1896),  and  one  or  two  in  the  iUustrations  in  von  Bezold,  Oeschichie  der 
devtschen  Reformatimi  (Berlin,  1890). 

^  Tlje  Passioned  Christi  et  Antichristi  has  been  reproduced  in  facsimile 
by  W.  Schcrer  (Berlin,  1885). 
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to  the  widespread  hatred  of  the  clergy  shared  in  by  the 
townsfolk.  Wolfgang  Capito  and  Frederick  Mecum 
(Myconius),  both  sons  of  burghers,  inform  us  that  their 
fathers  taught  them  when  they  were  boys  that  Indulgences 
were  nothing  but  a  speculation  on  the  part  of  cunning 
priests  to  get  their  hands  into  the  pockets  of  simple- 
minded  laity.  Keen  observers  of  the  trend  of  public 
feehng  like  Wimpheling  and  Pirkheimer  had  noticed  with 
some  alarm  the  gradual  spread  of  the  Hussite  propaganda 
in  the  towns,  and  had  made  the  fact  one  of  their  reasons 
for  desiring  and  insisting  on  a  reformation  of  the  Church. 
The  growing  sympathy  for  the  Hussite  opinions  in  the 
cities  is  abundantly  apparent.  Some  leading  Beformers, 
Capito  for  instance,  told  their  contemporaries  that  they  had 
frequently  listened  to  Hussite  discourses  when  they  were 
boys ;  and  the  libraries  of  burghers  not  infrequently  con- 
tained Hussite  pamphlets.  Men  in  the  towns  had  been 
reading,  thinking,  and  speaking  in  private  to  their  familiar 
friends  about  the  disorders  in  the  life  and  doctrine  of  the 
Church  of  their  days,  and  were  eager  to  welcome  the  first 
symptoms  of  a  genuine  attempt  at  reform. 

The  number  of  editions  of  the  German  Vulgate,  rude 
as  many  of  these  versions  were,  shows  what  a  Bible- 
reading  people  the  German  burghers  had  become,  enables 
us  to  wonder  less  at  the  way  in  which  the  controversial 
writers  assume  that  the  laity  knew  as  much  of  the 
Scriptures  as  the  clergy,  and  lends  credibility  to  con- 
temporary assertions  that  women  and  artisans  knew  their 
Bibles  better  than  learned  men  at  the  Universities. 

These  things  make  us  understand  how  the  towns- 
men were  prepared  to  welcome  Luther's  simple  scriptural 
teaching,  how  his  writings  found  such  a  sale  all  over 
Germany,  how  they  could  say  that  he  taught  what  all 
men  had  been  thinking,  and  said  out  boldly  what  all  men 
had  been  whispering  in  private.  They  explain  how  the 
burghers  of  Strassburg  nailed  Luther's  Ninety-five  Theses 
to  the  doors  of  every  church  and  parsonage  in  the  city  in 
1518;    how  the  citizens  of  Constance  drove  away  with 
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threats  the  imperial  messenger  who  came  to  publish  the 
Edict  of  Worms  in  their  town ;  how  the  people  of  Basel 
applauded  their  pastor  when  he  carried  a  copy  of  the 
Scriptures  instead  of  the  Host  in  the  procession  on  Corpus 
Christi  Day;  how  the  higher  clergy  of  Strassburg  could 
not  expel  the  nephew  and  successor  of  the  famed  Geiler 
of  Keysersberg  although  he  was  accused  of  being  a  follower 
of  Luther;  and  how  his  friend  Matthew  Zell,  when  he 
was  prohibited  from  preaching  in  the  pulpit  from  which 
Geiler  had  thundered,  was  able  to  get  carpenters  to  erect 
another  in  a  comer  of  the  great  cathedral,  from  which  he 
spoke  to  the  people  who  crowded  to  hear  him.  When  the 
clergy  persuaded  the  authorities  in  many  towns  (Goslar, 
Danzig,  Worms,  eta)  to  close  the  churches  agains'  the 
evangelical  preachers,  the  townspeople  listened  to  their 
sermons  in  the  open  air ;  but  generally  from  the  first  the 
civic  authorities  sided  with  the  people  in  welcoming  a 
powerful  evangelical  preacher.  Matthew  Zell  and,  after 
him,  Martin  Bucer  became  the  Eeformers  of  Strassburg; 
Kettenbach  and  Eberlin,  of  Ulm ;  Oecolampadius  and 
tJrbanufl  Rhegius,  of  Augsburg;  Andrew  Osiander,  of 
Niimberg;  John  Brenz,  of  Hall,  in  Swabia;  Theobald 
Pellicanus  (Pellicanus,  i,e.  of  Villigheim),  of  Nordlingen ; 
Matthew  Alber,  of  Beutlingen ;  John  Lachmann,  of 
Heilbron ;  John  Wanner,  of  Constance ;  and  so  on.  The 
gilds  of  Mastersingers  welcomed  the  Reformation.  The 
greatest  of  the  civic  poets,  Hans  Sachs  of  Niirnberg,  was 
a  diligent  collector  and  reaaeF'df"T!:trther*8  books.  He 
published  in  1523  his  famous  poem,  "The  Wittenberg 
Nightingale  "  {Die  Wittembergisch  Nachtigall,  Die  man  jetz 
hiyret  uberall).  The  nightingale  was  Luther,  and  its  song 
told  that  the  moonlight  with  its  pale  deceptive  gleams  and 
its  deep  shadows  was  passing  away,  and  the  glorious  sun 
was  rising  The  author  praises  the  utter  simplicity  of 
Luther's  scriptural  teaching,  and  contrasts  it  with  the 
quirks  and  subtleties  of  Romish  doctrine.  Even  a  peasant, 
he  says,  can  understand  and  know  that  Luther's  teaching 
is  good  and  sound.     In  a  later  short  poem  he  contrasts 
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evangelical  and  Romish  preaching.  The  original  edition  was 
illustrated  by  a  woodcut  showing  two  preachers  addressing 
their  respective  audiences.  The  one  is  saying.  Thus  saUh 
the  Lord  \  and  the  other,  Thus  saith  the  Pope. 

§  11.  Andrew  Bodensiein  of  Ca/rlstadt} 

Every  great  movement  for  reform  bears  within  it  the 
seeds  of  revolution,  of  the  ''  tumult/'  as  Erasmus  called  it, 
and  Luther's  was  no  exception  to  the  general  rule.  Every 
Reformer  who  would  carry  through  his  reforming  ideas 
successfully  has  to  struggle  against  men  and  circumstances 
making  for  the  ''  tumult,"  almost  as  strenuously  as  against 
the  abuses  he  seeks  to  overcome  We  have  already  seen 
how  these  germs  of  revolution  abounded  in  Germany,  and 
how  the  revolutionists  naturally  allied  themselves  with  the 
Reformer,  and  the  cause  he  sought  to  promota 

While  Luther  was  hidden  away  in  the  Wartburg,  the 
revolution  seized  on  Wittenberg.  At  first  his  absence  did 
not  seem  to  make  any  differenca  The  number  of  students 
had  increased  until  it  was  over  a  thousand,  and  the  town 
itself  surprised  eye-witnesses  who  were  acquainted  with 
other  University  towns  in  Germany.  The  students  went 
about  unarmed;  they  mostly  carried  Bibles  under  their 
arms;  they  saluted  each  other  as  "brothers  at  one  in 
Christ."  No  rift  had  yet  appeared  among  the  band  of 
leaders,  although  his  disappointment  in  not  obtaining  the 
Frovostship  of  All  Saints  had  begun  to  isolate  Andrew 
Bodenstein  of  Carlstadt  Unanimity  did  not  mean  dulness ; 
Wittenberg  was  seething  with  intellectual  life.  Since  its 
foundation  the  University  had  been  distinguished  for  weekly 
Public  Disputations  in  which  students  and  professors  took 
part  Li  the  earlier  years  of  its  existence  the  theses  dis- 
cussed had  been  suggested  by  the  Scholastic  Theology  and 
Philosophy  in  vogue;  but  since  1518  the  new  questions 
which  were  stirring  Germany  had  been  the  subjects  of 
debate,  and  this  had  given  a  life  and   eagerness  to  the 

^  H.  Barge,  Andreas  Bodenstein  von  Karldadt,  2  vols.  (Leipzig,  19r)5}. 
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University  exercises.  When  Justus  Jonas  came  to  Witten- 
berg from  Erfurt,  he  wrote  enthusiastically  to  a  friend 
about  the  "  unbelieyable  wealth  of  spiritual  interests  in 
the  little  town  of  Wittenberg."  None  of  the  professors 
took  a  keener  interest  in  these  Public  Discussions  than 
Andrew  Bodenstein  of  Carlstadt.  He  had  been  a  very 
successful  teeicher ;  had  come  under  Luther's  magnetic  in- 
fluence; and  had  accepted  the  main  ideas  of  the  new 
doctrinea  He  had  not  the  full-blooded  humanity  of 
Luther,  nor  his  sympathetic  tact,  nor  his  practical  insight 
into  how  things  would  work.  He  lacked  altogether 
Luther's  solid  basis  of  conservative  feeling,  which  made 
him  know  by  instinct  that  new  ideas  and  new  things  could 
only  flourish  and  grow  if  they  were  securely  rooted  in  what 
was  old.  It  was  enough  for  Carlstadt  that  his  own  ideas, 
however  hastily  evolved,  were  clear,  and  his  aims  beneficent, 
to  make  him  eager  to  see  them  at  once  reduced  to  practice. 
He  had  the  temperament  of  a  revolutionary  rather  than  that 
of  a  Eeformer. 

He  was  strongly  impressed  with  the  fundamental  con- 
tradictions which  he  believed  to  exist  between  the  new 
evangelical  doctrines  preiiched  by  Luther  and  the  theories 
and  practices  of  the  mediaeval  religious  life  and  worship. 
This  led  him  to  attack  earnestly  and  bitterly  monastic 
vows,  celibacy,  a  distinctive  dress  for  the  clergy,  the  idea 
of  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  in  the  Mass,  and  the  presence 
and  use  of  images  and  pictures  in  the  churches.  He  intro- 
duced all  these  questions  of  practical  interest  into  the 
University  weekly  Public  Discussions ;  he  published  theses 
upon  them ;  he  printed  two  books — one  on  monastic  vows 
and  the  other  on  the  Mass — which  had  an  extensive  circula- 
tion both  in  German  and  in  Latin  (four  editions  were  speedily 
exhausted).  The  prevailing  idea  in  all  these  publications, 
perhaps  implied  rather  than  expressed,  was  that  the  new 
evangelical  liberty  could  only  be  exercised  when  everything 
which  suggested  the  ceremonies  and  usages  of  the  medieeval 
religious  life  was  swept  away.  His  strongest  denunciations 
were  reserved  for  the  practice  of  celibacy ;  he  dwelt  on  the 
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divioe  infititution  of  marriage,  its  moral  and  spiritual  neces- 
sity, and  taught  that  the  compulsory  marriage  of  the  clergy 
was  better  than  the  enforced  celibacy  of  the  medisBval 
Church.  Zwilling,  a  yonng  Augustinian  Eremite,  whose 
preaching  gifts  had  been  praised  by  Luther,  went  even 
further  than  Garlstadt  in  his  fiery  denuncialion  of  the 
Mass  as  an  idolatrous  practice. 

The  movement  to  put  these  exhortations  in  practice 
began  first  among  the  clergy.  Two  priests  in  parishes 
near  Wittenberg  married ;  several  monks  left  their  cloisters 
and  donned  lay  garments ;  Melanchthon  and  several  of  his 
students,  in  semi-public  fashion,  communicated  in  both 
kinds  in  the  parish  church  on  Michaelmas  Day  (Sept  29  th), 
1521,  and  his  example  seems  to  have  been  followed  by 
other  companies. 

Zwilling's  fiery  denunciations  of  the  idolatry  of  the 
Mass  stirred  the  commonalty  of  the  town.  On  Christmas 
Eve  (Dea  24-25),  1521,  a  turbulent  crowd  invaded  the 
parish  church  and  the  Church  of  All  Sainta  In  the 
former  they  broke  the  lamps,  threatened  the  priests,  and 
in  mockery  of  the  worship  of  praise  they  sang  folk- 
songs, one  of  which  began :  "  There  was  a  maid  who  lost 
a  shoe " — so  the  indignant  clergy  complained  to  the 
Elector.^ 

Next  day,  Christmas,  Carlstadt,  who  was  archdeacon, 
conducted  the  service  in  All  Saints'  Church.  He  had 
doffed  his  clerical  robes,  and  wore  the  ordinary  dress  of  a 
layman.  He  preached  and  then  dispensed  the  Lord's 
Supper  in  an  "evangelical  fashion."  He  read  the  usual 
service,  but  omitted  everything  which  taught  a  propitiatory 
sacrifice ;  he  did  not  elevate  the  Host ;  and  he  placed  the 
Bread  in  the  hands  of  every  communicant,  and  gave  the 
Cup  into  their  hands.  On  the  following  Sundays  and  fes^ 
tival  days  the  Sacrament  of  the  Supper  was  dispensed  in 
the  same  manner,  and  we  are  told  that  "  hie  paene  urbs  et 
cuncta  civitas  communicavit  sub  utraque  specie." 

^  Cf.   Barge,   Andreas  Bodenstein  von  Karlstadt,  i.  357  ;  the  letter  is 
printed  in  ii.  558-559. 
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During  the  closing  days  of  the  year  1521,  so  full  of 
excitement  for  the  people  of  Wittenberg,  three  men, 
known  in  history  as  the  Zwickau  Prophets^  came  to  the 
town  (Dec.  27th).  Zwickau,  lying  about  sixty-four  miles 
^  south  of  Wittenberg,  was  the  centre  of  the  weaving  trade 
of  Saxony,  and  contained  a  large  artisan  population.  We 
have  seen  that  movements  of  a  religious-conmiunistic  kind 
had  from  time  to  time  appeared  among  the  German 
artisans  and  peasants  since  1476.  Nicolaus  Storch,  a 
weaver  in  Zwickau,  proclaimed  that  he  had  visions  of  the 
Angel  Gabriel,  who  had  revealed  to  him :  "  Thou  shalt  sit 
with  me  on  my  throne."  He  began  to  preach.  Thomas 
Milnzer,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  magistrates  to 
be  town  preacher  in  St.  Mary's,  the  principal  church  in 
Zwickau,  praised  his  discourses,  declaring  that  Storch  ex- 
pounded the  Scriptures  better  than  any  priest.  Some 
writers  have  traced  the  origin  of  this  Zwickau  movement 
to  Hussite  teachings.  Miinzer  allied  himself  with  the  ex- 
treme Hussites  after  the  movement  had  begun,  and  paid 
a  visit  to  Bohemia,  taking  with  him  some  of  his  intimates ; 
but  our  sources  of  information,  which  are  scanty,  do  not 
warrant  any  decided  opinion  about  the  origin  of  the  out- 
break in  Zwickau.  After  some  time  Storch  and  others 
were  forced  to  leave  the  town.  Three  of  them  went  to 
Wittenberg — Storch  himself,  the  seer  of  heavenly  visions, 
another  weaver,  and  Marcus  Thoma  Stubner,  who  had  once 
been  a  pupil  of  Melanchthon,  and  was  therefore  able  to 
introduce  his  companions  to  the  Wittenberg  circle  of  Ee- 
formers.  Their  arrival  and  addresses  increased  the  excite- 
ment both  in  the  town  and  in  the  University.  Melanchthon 
welcomed  his  old  pupil,  and  was  impressed  by  the  presence 
of  a  certain  spiritual  power  in  Stubner  and  in  his  com- 
panions. Some  of  their  doctrines,  however,  especially  their 
rejection  of  infant  baptism,  repelled  him,  and  he  gradually 
withdrew  from  their  companionship. 

Carlstadt  took  advantage  of  the  strong  excitement  in 
Wittenberg  to  press  on  the  townspeople  and  on  the  magis- 
trates his  scheme  of  reformation;  and  on  Jan.  24th,  1522, 
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the  authorities  of  the  town  of  Wittenberg  published  their 
famous  ordinance. 

This  document,  the  first  of  numerous  Qivic  and  terri- 
torial attempts  to  express  the  new  evangelical  ideas  in 
legislation,  deserves  careful  study.^  It  concerns  itself 
'almost  exclusively  with  the  reform  of  social  life  and  of 
public  worship.  It  enjoins  the  institution  of  a  common 
chest  to  be  imder  the  charge  of  two  of  the  magistrates, 
two  of  the  townsmen,  and  a  public  notary.  Into  this  the 
revenues  from  ecclesiastical  foundations  were  to  be  placed, 
the  annual  revenues  of  the  guilds  of  workmen,  and  other 
specified  monies.  Definite  salaries  were  to  be  paid  to 
the  priests,  and  support  for  the  poor  and  for  the  monks 
was  to  be  taken  from  this  common  fund.  Begging, 
whether  by  ordinary  beggars,  monks,  or  poor  students,  was 
strictly  prohibited.  If  the  common  chest  was  not  able 
to  afford  sufficient  for  the  support  of  the  helpless  and 
orphans,  the  townsfolk  had  to  provide  what  was  needed. 
No  houses  of  ill-fame  were  allowed  within  the  town. 
Churches  were  places  for  precuihing;  the  town  contained 
^  enough  for  the  population ;  and  the  building  of  small 
chapels  was  prohibited.  The  service  of  the  Mass  was 
shortened,  and  made  to  express  the  evangelical  meaning  of 
the  sacrament,  and  the  elements  were  to  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  communicants.  All  this  was  made  law  within 
the  town  of  Wittenberg ;  and  the  reformation  was  to  be 
enforced.  Not  content  with  these  regulations,  Carlstadt 
engaged  in  a  crusade  against  the  use  of  pictures  and 
images  in  the  churches  (the  regulations  had  permitted 
three  altars  in  every  church  and  one  picture  for  each 
altar).  Everything  which  recalled  the  older  religious 
usages  was  to  be  done  away  with,  and  flesh  was  to  be 
eaten  on  fast  days. 

This  excitement  bred  fanaticism.     Voices  were  raised 

^  The  ordinance  is  printed  in  Richter's  Die  evangdischen  Kirchen- 
ordnungtn  des  seehszehnten  Jahrhunderts  (Weimar,  1846),  ii.  484  ;  and,  with 
a  more  correct  text,  in  Sehling's  Die  evangeliechen  KWchenordnungen  dee 
leten  JahrhuTulerte  (Leipzig),  1902,  i.  i.  697. 
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declaring  that,  as  all  true  Christians  were  taught  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  there  was  no  need  either  for  civil  rulers  or 
for  carnal  leaning.  It  is  believed  by  many  that  Carlstadt 
shared  these  fancies,  and  it  has  been  said  that  in  his  desire 
to  "  simplify  "  himself,  he  dressed  as  a  peasant  and  worked 
as  a  labourer  (he  had  married)  on  his  father-in-law's  fann.' 
It  is  more  probable  that  he  foimd  himself  unable  to  rule 
the  storm  his  hasty  measures  had  raised,  and  that  he  saw 
many  things  proposed  with  which  he  had  no  sympathy. 

§  1 2.  Luther  hack  in  Wittenberg. 

Melanchthon  felt  himself  helpless  in  presence  of  the 
"  tumult,"  declared  that  no  one  save  Luther  himself  could 
quell  the  excitement,  and  eagerly  pressed  his  return.  The 
revolutionary  movement  was  extending  beyond  Wittenberg, 
in  other  towns  in  Electoral  Saxony  such  as  Grimma  and 
Altenberg.  Duke  George  of  Saxony,  the  strenuous  defender 
of  the  old  faith,  had  been  watching  the  proceedings  from 
the  beginning.  As  early  as  Nov.  21st,  1521,  he  had 
written  to  John  Duke  of  Saxony,  the  brother  of  the  Elector, 
warning  him  that,  against  ecclesiastical  usage,  the  Sacrament 
of  the  Supper  was  being  dispensed  in  both  kinds  in  Witten- 
berg; he  had  informed  him  (Dec.  26  th)  that  priests  were 
threatened  while  saying  the  Mass;  he  had  brought  the 
"  tumultuous  deeds  "  in  Electoral  Saxony  before  the  Eekhs- 
regiment  in  January,  with  the  result  that  imperial  mandates 
were  sent  to  the  Elector  Frederick  and  to  the  Bishops  of 
Meissen,  Merseburg,  and  Naumburg,  requiring  them  to  take 
measures  to  end  the  disturbances.  The  Elector  was  seriously 
disquieted.  His  anxieties  were  increased  by  a  letter  from 
Duke  George  (Feb.  2nd,  1522),  declaring  that  Carlstadt 
and  ZwiUing  were  the  instigators  of  all  the  riotous  proceed- 
ings. He  had  commissioned  one  of  his  councillors,  Hugold 
of  Einsiedel,  to  try  to  put  matters  right ;  but  the  result  had 
been  small.  It  was  probably  in  these  circumstances  that 
he  wrote  his  Instruction  to  Oswald,  a  burgher  of  Eisenach, 
with  the  intention  that  tlio  eontonts  sliould  be  communicated 
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to  Luther  in  the  Wartburg.  The  Instr^cction  may  have  been 
the  reason  why  Luther  suddenly  left  the  asylum  where  he 
had  remained  since  his  appearance  at  Worms  by  the  com- 
mand and  under  the  protection  of  his  prince.^ 

If  this  Instruction  did  finally  determine  him,  it  was 
only  one  of  many  things  urging  Luther  to  leave  his  soli- 
tude. He  cared  little  for  the  influence  of  the  Zwickau 
Prophets,*  estimating  them  at  their  true  value,  but  the 
weakness  of  Melanchthon,  the  destructive  and  dangerous 
impetuosity  of  Carlstadt,  the  spread  of  the  tumult  beyond 
Wittenberg,  the  determination  of  Duke  George  to  make 
use  of  these  outbursts  to  destroy  the  whole  movement  for 
reformation,  and  the  interference  of  the  Beichsreffiment 
with  its  mandates,  made  him  feel  that  the  decisive  moment 
had  come  when  he  must  be  again  among  his  own  people. 

He  started  on  his  lonely  journey,  most  of  it  through  an 
enemy's  country,  going  by  Erfurt,  Jena,  Boma,  and  Leipzig. 
He  was  dressed  as  "Junker  Georg,"  with  beard  on  his 
chin  and  sword  by  his  side.  At  Erfurt  he  had  a  good- 
humoured  discussion  with  a  priest  in  the  inn ;  and  Eessler, 
the  Swiss  student,  tells  how  he  met  a  stranger  sitting  in 
the  parlour  of  the  "  Bear  "  at  Jena  with  his  hand  on  the 
hilt  of  his  sword,  and  reading  a  small  Hebrew  Psalter. 
He  got  to  Wittenberg  on  Friday,  March  7  th ;  spent  that 
afternoon  and  the  next  day  in  discussing  the  situation  with 
his  friends  Amsdorf,  Melanchthon,  and  Jerome  Schurf.' 

On  Sunday  he  appeared  in  the  pulpit,  and  for  eight 
successive  days  he  preached  to  the  people,  and  the  plague 
was  stayed.  Many  things  in  the  movement  set  agoing  by 
Carlstadt  met  with  his  approval.  He  had  come  to  believe 
in  the  marriage  of  the  clergy ;  he  disapproved  strongly  of 

*  This  Insirucii<m  will  be  found  in  Enders,  Dr.  Martin  I/uthers  Brief- 
wechself  iii.  292-295.  Its  effect  on  Luther's  return  to  Wittenberg  is  dis- 
cussed at  length  by  von  Bezold  {Zeitschrift  fUr  Kircltengeschichte,  xx.  186  fT.), 
Kawerau  (Luther's  Ruckkehr^  etc.,  Halle,  1902),  and  by  Barge  {Andreas 
BodensUin  von  Karlsiadt^  Leipzig,  1905,  p.  432 if.). 

^  See  his  letters  to  Spalatin  in  Enders,  Dr,  Martin  Luthers  Brie/weehdel, 
ii'.  271,  286. 

•  Jphann  Keasler,  Sabbaia  (edited  by  Egli  and  Schoch,  St.  Gall,  1902). 
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private  Masses;  he  had  grave  doubts  on  the  subject  of 
monastic  vows ;  but  he  disapproved  of  the  violence,  of  the 
importance  attached  to  outward  details,  and  of  the  use  of 
force  to  advance  the  £ef ormation  movement : 

''  The  Word  created  heaven  and  earth  and  all  things ; 
the  same  Word  will  also  create  now,  and  not  we  poor  sinners. 
Summa  summarum,  I  will  preach  it,  I  will  talk  about  it,  I 
will  write  about  it,  but  I  will  not  use  force  or  compulsion 
with  anyone ;  for  faith  must  be  of  freewill  and  unconstrained, 
and  must  be  accepted  without  compulsion.  To  marry,  to 
do  away  with  images,  to  become  monks  or  nims,  or  for 
monks  and  nuns  to  leave  their  convents,  to  eat  meat  on 
Friday  or  not  to  eat  it,  and  other  like  things — all  these  are 
open  questions,  and  should  not  be  forbidden  by  any  man. 
If  I  employ  force,  what  do  I  gain  ?  Changes  in  demeanour, 
outward  shows,  grimaces,  shams,  hypocrisies.  But  what 
becomes  of  the  sincerity  of  the  heart,  of  faith,  of  Christian 
love  ?  All  is  wanting  where  these  are  lacking ;  and  for  the 
rest  I  would  not  give  the  stalk  of  a  pear.  What  we  want 
is  the  heart,  and  to  win  that  we  must  preach  the  gospel. 
Then  the  word  will  drop  into  one  heart  to-day,  and  to-morrow 
into  another,  and  so  will  work  that  each  will  forsake  the 
Mass." 

He  made  no  personal  references;  he  blamed  no  in- 
dividuals ;  and  in  the  end  he  was  master  of  the  situation. 

When  he  had  won  back  Wittenberg  he  made  a  tour  of 
those  places  in  Electoral  Saxony  where  the  Wittenberg 
example  had  been  followed.  He  went  to  Zwickau,  to 
Altenberg,  and  to  Grinmia — preaching  to  thousands  of 
people,  calming  them,  and  bringing  them  back  to  a  con- 
servative reformation. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

FROM  THE  DIET  OF  WORMS  TO  THE  CLOSE  OF 

THE  PEASANTS'  WAR. 

§  1.  Tfu  continued  spread  of  LiUheran  'lecuMng. 

The  imperial  edict  issued  against  Luther  at  the  Diet  of 
Worms  could  scarcely  have  been  stronger  than  it  was,^  and 
yet,  like  many  another  edict  of  Emperor  and  Diet,  it 
was  wholly  ineffectiva  It  could  only  be  enforced  by  the 
individual  Estates,  who  for  the  most  pcui)  showed  great 
reluctance  to  put  it  into  operation.  It  was  published  in 
the  territories  of  Archduke  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  of  the 
Elector  of  Brandenburg,  of  Duke  George  of  Saxony,  and  of 
the  Dukes  of  Bavaria ;  but  none  of  these  princes,  except 
the  Archduke  and  Duke  George,  seemed  to  care  much  for 
the  old  religion.  In  most  of  the  ecclesiastical  States  the 
authorities  were  afraid  of  riots  following  the  publication, 

^  The  edict  said :  **  In  the  first  place,  we  command  that  all,  particularly 
all  princes,  estates,  and  subjects,  shaU  not,  after  the  expiry  of  the  above 
twenty  days,  which  terminate  on  the  14th  of  the  present  month  of  May, 
offer  to  Lather  either  shelter,  food,  or  drink,  or  help  him  in  any  way  with 
words  or  deeds,  secretly  or  openly.  On  the  contrary,  wherever  yon  get 
possession  of  him,  you  shall  at  once  put  him  in  prison  and  send  him  to  me, 
or,  at  anyrate,  inform  roe  thereof  without  any  delay.  For  that  holy  work 
you  shall  be  recompensed  for  your  trouble  and  expenses.  Likewise  you 
ought,  in  virtue  of  the  holy  constitution  and  ban  of  our  Empire,  to  deal  in 
the  following  way  with  all  the  partisans,  abettors,  and  patrons  of  Luther. 
You  shall  put  them  down,  and  confiscate  their  estates  to  your  own  profit, 
unless  the  said  persons  can  prove  that  they  have  mended  their  ways  and 
asked  for  papal  absolution.  Furthermore,  we  command,  under  the  afore- 
said penalties,  that  nobody  shall  buy,  sell,  read,  keep,  copy,  or  print  any 
of  the  writings  of  Martin  Luther  which  have  been  condemned  by  our  holy 
&ther  the  Pope,  whether  in  Latin  or  in  German,  nor  any  other  of  h:*s  wicked 

writings." 

810 
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and  did  nothing.  Thus,  in  Bremen,  we  are  told  that 
late  as  December  1522  the  people  had  never  seen  the 
edict.  The  cities  treated  it  as  carelessly.  The  authorities 
in  Ntirnberg,  Ulm,  Augsburg,  and  Strassburg  posted  it  up 
publicly  as  an  official  document,  and  took  no  further 
trouble.  .  In  Strassburg  the  printers  went  on  issuing 
Luther's  books  and  tracts  as  fast  as  their  printing-presses 
could  produce  them;  and  at  Constance  the  populace 
drove  the  imperial  commissioners  from  the  town  when 
they  came  to  publish  the  edict 

The  action  of  the  newly  constituted  Beichsregiment  was 
as  indecisive.  When  the  disturbances  broke  out  at  Witten- 
berg, under  Carlstadt  and  the  Zwickau  Prophets,  Duke 
George,  by  playing  on  the  fears  of  a  spread  of  Hussitism, 
could  get  mandates  issued  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony  and 
neighbouring  bishops  to  inquu-e  into  and  crush  the  dis- 
orders; but  after  Luther's  return  and  the  restoration  of 
tranquillity  his  pleadings  were  ineffectual  It  was  in  vain 
that  he  insisted  that  Luther's  presence  in  Wittenberg  was 
an  insult  to  the  Empire.  He  was  told  that  the  JReichs- 
regiment  was  able  to  judge  for  itself  what  were  insults,  and 
that  when  they  saw  them  they  would  punish.  Archduke 
Ferdinand,  the  President,  doubtless  sympathised  with  Duke 
George,  but  he  was  powerless ;  the  Elector  of  Saxony  had 
the  greatest  influence,  and  it  was  always  exerted  on  the 
side  of  Luther. 

In  January  1522  a  new  Pope  had  been  chosen,  who 
took  the  title  of  Adrian  vi.  His  election  was  a  triumph 
for  the  party  that  confessed  the  urgent  need  of  reforms, 
and  thought  that  they  ought  to  be  effected  by  the 
hierarchy  and  from  within  the  Church.  Adrian  was  a 
pious  man  according  to  his  lights,  one  who  felt  deeply  the 
corruption  which  was  degrading  the  Church.  He  believed 
that  the  revolt  of  Luther  was  a  punishment  sent  by  God 
for  the  sins  of  the  generation.  He  had  been  the  tutor  of 
Ciiarles  v.,  and  ascended  the  papal  throne  with  the  deter- 
mination to  reform  corruptions,  and  to  begin  his  reforms 
by  attacking  the  source  of  all — the  Roman  Curia.     But  he 
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was  a  Dominican  monk,  and  had  all  the  Dominican  ideas 
about  the  need  of  maintaining  mediaeval  theology  intcLct, 
and  about  the  strict  maintenance  of  ecclesiastical  disciplina 
He  was  as  ignorant  as  his  predecessor  of  the  state  of 
matters  in  Germany,  and  regarded  Luther  as  another 
Mahomet,  who  was  seducing  men  from  the  higher  Chris- 
tian life  by  pandering  to  their  fleshly  appetites. 

The  EeicJisregiment  met  with  the  Diet  at  Niimberg  in 
1522—1523,  and  to  this  Diet  the  Pope  sent,  as  nuncio, 
Francesco  Chieregati,  Bishop  of  Terramo,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples.  The  nuncio  was  given  lengthy  instructions, 
which  set  forth  the  Pope's  opinion  of  the  corruptions  in 
the  Church  and  his  intention  to  cure  them,  but  which 
demanded  the  delivery  of  Luther  into  the  hands  of  the 
Eoman  Curia,  and  the  pimishment  of  priests,  monks,  and 
nuns  who  had  broken  their  vows  of  celibacy.^  Chieregati 
was  no  sooner  in  Germany  than  he  understood  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  to  get  the  Pope's  demand 
carried  out,  and  he  informed  his  master  of  the  state  of 
matters.  When  he  met  the  Diet  and  presented  the  papal 
requests,  he  was  practically  answered  that  Germany  had 
grievances  against  Rome,  and  that  they  would  need  to  be 
set  right  ere  the  Curia  could  expect  to  get  its  behests 
fulfilled.  They  intimated  that  since  the  Pope  had  admitted 
the  corruptions  in  the  Church,  it  was  scarcely  to  be 
expected  that  they  should  blame  Luther  for  having  pointed 
them  out.  They  presented  the  nuncio  with  a  list  of  one 
hundred  German  grievances  against  the  Eoman  Curia ;  * 
and  suggested  that  the  most  convenient  way  of  settling 
them  would  be  for  the  Pope  to  make  over  immediately, 
for  the  public  use  of  Germany,  the  German  annates?  and 
that  a  German  Council  should  be  held  on  German  soil,  and 
within  one  of  the  larger  German  cities. 

^  The  Pope's  instructions  to  his  nuncio  will  be  found  in  Wrede,  DetUaehe 
Eeichftagsaiktii  unUr  Kaiser  Karl  F.,  iii.  898  ff. 

'Compare  Gebhardt,  Die  Qravamina  der  Deutachen  IfcUion,  2nd  ed., 
Breslau,  1895. 

'  The  annates  were  the  first  year's  stipend  of  an  ^Qclesiasticftl  benefice, 
usually  reckoned  at  a  fixed  rate. 

21* 
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The  practical  result  of  this  fencing  at  the  Diet  of 
1622,  repeated  in  1523,  was  that  the  progress  of  the 
Lutheran  movement  was  not  checked.  How  deeply  the 
people  of  Germany  had  drunk  in  the  teaching  of  Luther 
may^be  learnt  from  the  letters  of  the  nuncio  to  the  Curia, 
and  from  those  of  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  to  the  Emperor. 
Both  use  the  same  expression,  that  "  among  a  thousand 
men  scarcely  one  could  be  found  untainted  by  Lutheran 
teaching." 

Adrian  vi.  died  suddenly  after  a  few  months'  reign, 
and  the  next  Pope,  Clement  vii.,  a  Medici  and  completely 
under  the  influence  of  the  French  king,  belonged  to  the 
old  unreforming  party,  whose  only  desire  was  to  maintain 
all  the  corrupting  privileges  of  the  Boman  Curia.  He 
selected  and  sent  to  Grermany,  as  his  nuncio,  Lorenzo 
Campeggio,  one  of  the  ablest  of  Italian  diplomatists,  to 
negotiate  with  the  Beichsregiment  and  the  Diet  which  met 
at  Speyer  in  1524. 

Campeggio,  like  his  predecessor,  found  that  the  German 
Nation  was  determinedly  hostile  to  Bome.  When  he  made 
his  official  entry  into  Augsburg,  and  raised  his  hands  to 
give  the  usual  benediction  to  the  crowds  of  people,  they 
received  the  blessing  with  open  derision.  He  was  so  im- 
pressed with  their  attitude,  that  when  he  reached  Niim- 
berg  he  doffed  his  official  robes  and  entered  the  town  as 
quietly  as  possible ;  indeed,  he  received  a  message  from  the 
authorities  asking  him  ''  to  avoid  making  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  or  using  the  benediction,  seeing  how  matters  then 
stood."  The  presence  of  the  Legate  seemed  to  increase  the 
anti-papal  zeal  of  the  people.  The  Pope  was  openly  spoken 
of  as  Antichrist.  Planitz,  the  energetic  commissary  of  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  reckoned  that  nearly  four  thousand 
people  in  the  city  partook  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Supper 
in  both  kinds,  and  informs  us  that  among  them  were 
members  of  the  Beichsregiment,  and  Isabella,  Queen  of 
Sweden,  the  sister  of  the  Emperor. 

Yet  the  experienced  Italian  diplomatist  thought  that 
he  could  discern  signs  more  fdvourablo  to  his  master  than 
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the  previous  Diet  had  exhibited  The  Beichsregiment, 
which  had  hitherto  shielded  the  Lutheran  movement,  had 
lost  the  confidence  of  many  classes  of  people,  and  was 
tottering  to  its  falL  It  had  showed  itself  unable  to  enforce 
the  Lands-Peace.  It  was  the  princes  who  had  defeated  the 
rising  of  the  Free  Nobles  under  Franz  von  Sickingen ;  it 
was  the  Swabian  League,  an  association  always  devoted  to 
the  House  of '  Austria,  that  had  crushed  the  Franconian 
robber  nobles ;  and  both  princes  and  League  were  irritated 
at  the  attempts  of  the  Beichsregiment,  which  had  endeavoured 
to  rob  them  of  the  fruits  of  their  successes.  The  cities  had 
been  made  to  bear  all  the  taxation  needed  to  support  the 
central  government,  and  the  system  of  monopolies  arising 
from  combinations  among  the  great  commercial  houses  had 
been  threatened.  The  cities  and  the  capitalists  had  made 
a  secret  agreement  with  the  Emperor,  and  von  Hannart 
had  been  sent  by  the  Emperor  from  Spain  to  the  Diet  of 
1524  to  work  along  with  the  towns  for  the  overthrow  of 
the  central  government.  The  Diet  itself  had  passed  a  vote 
of  no  confidence  in  the  government.  In  these  troubled 
waters  a  crafty  fisher  might  win  some  succes& 

His  success  was  more  apparent  than  reaL  '  The  Diet  of 
1524  did  not  absolutely  refuse  to  enforce  the  Edict  of 
Worms  against  Luther  and  his  followers ;  they  promised 
to  execute  it ''  as  well  as  they  were  able,  and  as  far  as  was 
possible,"  and  the  cities  had  made  it  plain  that  the  enforce- 
ment was  impossible.  They  renewed  their  demand  for  a 
General  Council  to  meet  in  a  suitable  German  town  to 
settle  the  affairs  of  the  Church  in  Germany,  and  again 
declared  that  meanwhile  nothing  should  be  preached 
contrary  to  the  Word  of  God  and  the  Holy  Gospel  They 
went  further,  and  practically  resolved  that  a  National 
Council,  to  deliberate  on  the  condition  of  the  Church  in 
Germany,  should  meet  at  Speyer  in  November  and  make 
an  interim  settlement  of  its  ecclesiastical  affairs,  to  last 
until  the  meeting  of  a  General  Council.  It  is  true  that, 
owing  to  the  exertions  of  the  nuncio  and  of  von  Hannart, 
the  phrase  National  Synod  was  omitted,  and  the  meeting 
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was  to  be  one  of  the  Estates  of  Germany  at  which  the 
councillors  and  learned  divines  of  the  various  princes  were 
to  formulate  all  the  disputed  points,  and  to  consider  anew 
the  grievances  of  the  German  nation  against  the  Papacy ; 
but  neither  the  nuncio  nor  von  Hannart  deceived  them- 
selves as  to  the  real  meaning  of  the  resolution.  "  It  will 
be  a  National  Council  for  Germany/'  said  Hannart  in  his 
report.  Nothing  could  be  more  alarming  to  the  Pope. 
There  was  always  a  possibility  of  managing  a  General 
Council ;  but  a  German  National  Synod,  including  a  large 
number  of  lay  representatives,  meeting  in  a  German  town, 
foreshadowed  an  independent  National  German  Church 
which  would  insist  on  separation  from  the  Soman  See. 
The  Pope  wrote  to  Henry  viii.  of  England  asking  him  to 
harass  the  German  merchants;  he  induced  the  Emperor 
to  forbid  the  proposed  meeting  of  the  Grerman  States; 
and,  what  was  more  important,  he  instructed  his  nuncio 
to  take  steps  secretly  to  form  a  league  of  German  princes 
who  were  still  favourable  to  maintaining  the  mediaeval 
Church  with  its  doctrines,  ceremonies,  and  usages.  This 
inaugurated  the  religious  divisions  of  Germany. 

§  2.  ITie  beginnings  of  Division  in  Germany. 

The  Diet  of  Speyer  (1524)  may  perhaps  be  taken  as 
the  b^inning  of  the  separation  of  Germany  into  two 
opposite  camps  of  Protestant  and  Eoman  Catholic,  although 
the  real  parting  of  the  ways  actually  occurred  after  the 
Peasants'  War.  The  overthrow,  or  at  least  discrediting 
of  the  BeicJisregiment,  placed  the  management  of  everything, 
including  the  settlement  of  the  religious  question,  in  the 
hands  of  the  princes,  none  of  whom,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  cared  much  for  the  idea  of 
nationality ;  while  some  of  them,  however  anxious  they 
were,  or  once  had  been,  for  ecclesiastical  reforms,  were 
genuinely  afraid  of  the  "  tumult "  which  they  believed 
might  lurk  behind  any  conspicuous  changes  in  religious 
usages.     Duke  George  of  Saxony,  who  was  keenly  alive  to 
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the  coiTuptioDS  in  the  Church,  dreaded  above  all  things  the 
beginnings  of  a  Hussite  movement  in  Germany.  He  knew 
that  an  assiduous,  penetrating,  secret  Hussite,  or  rather 
Taborite  propaganda  had  been  going  on  in  Grermany  for 
long.  As  early  as  the  Leipzig  Disputation  (1519),  when 
John  Eck  had  skilfully  forced  Luther  into  the  avowal  that 
he  approved  of  some  things  in  the  Hussite  revolt,  Duke 
George  was  seen  to  put  his  arms  akimbo,  to  wag  his  long 
beard,  and  was  heard  to  ejaculate,  "  God  help  us !  The 
plague ! "  A  fear  of  Hussite  revolution  displays  itself  in  his 
correspondence,  and  very  notably  in  his  letters  to  Duke 
John  of  Saxony  and  to  the  Elector  about  the  disturbances 
in  Wittenberg.  It  was  a  triumph  for  the  Boman  Curia 
when  its  partisans,  from  Eck  onwards,  were  able  to  fix  the 
stigma  of  Hussitism  on  the  Lutheran  movement ;  and  the 
career  of  the  Zwickau  Prophets,  notwithstanding  their  sup- 
pression by  Luther,  was,  to  many,  an  indication  of  what 
might  lie  behind  the  new  preaching.  When  the  Peasants* 
War  came  in  1525,  many  of  the  earlier  sympathisers  with 
Luther  saw  in  it  an  indication  of  the  dangers  into  which 
they  fancied  that  Luther  was  leading  Germany.  It  is  also 
to  be  noticed  that  many  of  the  Humanists  now  began  to 
desert  the  Lutheran  cause;  his  Augustinian  theology  made 
them  think  that  he  was  bent  on  creating  a  new  Scholastic 
which  seemed  to  them  almost  as  bad  as  the  old,  which  they 
had  been  delighted  to  see  him  attack. 

The  Boman  Curia  was  quick  to  take  advantage  of  all 
these  alarms.  Its  efforts  were  so  successful,  that  it  was 
soon  able  to  create  a  Boman  Catholic  Party  among  the 
South  German  princes,  and  to  secure  its  steadfastness  by  pro- 
mising a  few  concessions,  and  by  permitting  the  authorities 
to  retain  for  the  secular  uses  of  their  States  about  one-fifth 
of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  in  each  State.  The  leading 
States  in  this  Boman  Catholic  federation  were  Austria  and 
Bavaria,  and  so  long  as*  Duke  George  lived,  Ducal  Saxony 
in  middle  Germany.  This  naturally  called  forth  a  dis- 
tinctly Lutheran  party,  no  longer  national,  which  included 
the  Elector  of  Saxony,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  the  Mar- 
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graf  of  Brandenburg,  his  brother  Albert,  and  many  others. 
Albert  was  at  the  head  of  the  Teutonic  Order  in  East 
Prussia.  He  secularised  his  semi-ecclesiastical  principality, 
became  the  first  Duke  of  Prussia,  and  his  State  from  the 
beginning  adopted  the  evangelical  faith. 

It  was  not  until  the  Peasants'  War  was  over  that  this 
division  was  clearly  manifested.  The  Beformation  had 
spread  in  simple  m^tural  fashion,  without  any  attempt  at 
concerted  action,  or  any  design  to  impose  a  new  and 
uniform  order  of  public  worship,  or  to  make  changes  in 
ecclesiastical  government.  Luther  himself  was  not  without 
hopes  that  the  great  ecclesiastical  principalities  might 
become  secular  lordships,  that  the  bishops  would  assume 
the  lead  in  ecclesiastical  reform,  and  that  there  would  be 
a  great  National  Church  in  Germany,  with  little  external 
change — enough  only  to  permit  the  evangelical  preaching 
and  teaching.  It  is  true  that  the  Emperor  had  shown 
clearly  his  position  by  sending  martyrs  to  the  stake  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  that  symptoms  of  division  had  begun  to 
manifest  themselves  during  1524,  as  we  have  seen.  Still 
these  things  did  not  prevent  such  an  experienced  statesman 
as  the  Elector  of  Saxony  from  confidently  expecting  a 
peaceful  and,  so  far  as  Germany  was  concerned,  a 
unanimous  and  hearty  solution  of  the  religious  difficultiea 
The  storm  burst  suddenly  which  was  to  shatter  these 
optimistic  expectations,  and  to  change  fundamentally  the 
whole  course  of  the  Lutheran  Beformation.  This  was  the 
Peasants'  War. 

§  3.  The  Peasants*  War} 

From  one  point  of  view  this  insurrection  was  simply 
the  last,  the  most  extensive,  and  the  most  disastrous  of 

^  Sources  :  Baumann,  Quellen  zur  OeschicJUe  des  Bauembriegea  in 
Ober-Schioaben  (Stuttgart,  1877) ;  Die  Zwolf  Artikel  der  oherachwdhischen 
Bauem  (Eerapten,  1896) ;  Akten  zur  OeschMiU  des  BauernlcrUgea  aus  Ober- 
Schtcaben  {Freihxag,  1881);  Beger,  Zur  GeKchichXe  des  Banernkrieges  nach 
Urkunden  zu  Karlsruhe  (in  Foraehungen  zur  deutachen  Oeschiehte^  vols. 
xxi.-xxii.,  Gottingen,  1862) ;  Ryhiner,  Chrouik  des  Bauemkrieges  {Basler 
Chroniken,  yi.,  1902);    Walduu,  McUarialien  zur  Oeschichte  des  Bavem* 
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those  revolts  which,  we  have  already  seen,  had  been 
almost  chronic  in  Germany  during  the  later  decades  of  the 
fifteenth  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
All  the  social  and  economic  causes  which  produced  them  ^ 
were  increasingly  active  in  1524—1525.  It  is  easy  to 
show,  as  many  Lutheran  Church  historians  have  done  with 
elaborate  care,  that  the  Beformation  under  Luther  had 
nothing  in  common  with  the  sudden  and  unexpected  revolt, 
— as  easy  as  to  prove  that  there  was.  little  in  common 
between  the  "  Spiritual  Poverty  "  of  Francis  of  Assisi  and 
the  vulgar  communism  of  the  Brethren  and  Sisters  of  the 
Free  i^rit,  between  the  doctrines  of  Wiclif  and  the 
gigantic  labour  strike  headed  by  Wat  Tyler  and  Priest 
Ball,  between  the  teaching  of  Huss  and  the  extreme  Taborite 
fanatics.  But  the  fact  remains  that  the  voice  of  Luther 
awoke  echoes  whereof  he  never  dreamt,  and  that  its  effects 
cannot  be  measured  by  some  changes  in  doctrine,  or  by  a 
reformation  in  ecclesiastical  organisation.  The  times  of 
the  Beformation  were  ripe  for  revolution,  and  the  words 
of  the  bold  preacher,  coming  when  all  men  were  restless 
and  most  men  were  oppressed,  appealing  especially  to^  those 
who  felt  the  burden  heavy  and  the  yoke  galling,  were 
followed  by  far-resounding  reverberationa  Besides,  Luther's 
message  was  democratic  It  destroyed  the  aristocracy  of 
the  saints,  it  levelled  the  barriers  between  the  layman  and 
the  priest,  it  taught  the  equality  of  all  men  before  God, 
and  the  right  of  every  man  of  faith  to  stand  in  God's 
presence  whatever  be  his  rank  and  condition  of  life.  He 
had  not  confined  himself  to  preaching  a  new  theology. 
His  message  was  eminently  practical     In  his  Appeal  to 

• 

hrieges  (Chemnitz,  1791-1794) ;  Vogt,  Die  Korretpondem  de$  Sehtcd£bitchm 
Bundes-Hauptmanns,  162j^l6g7  (Augsburg,  1879-1888). 

Later  Bookb  :  Zimmermann,  Allgemeine  OesehiehU  des  grosstn  Bauem' 
krieges,  8  vols.  (Stuttgart,  1856) ;  £.  Belfort  Bax,  The  PeasaiUe*  War  in 
Oermany  (London,  1899) ;  Kautsky,  Communism  in  Central  Europe  in  the 
time  of  the  RefomuUion  (London,  1897) ;  Stem,  Die  Soeialisten  der  Beforma- 
tumezeit  (Berlin,  1888).  The  literature  on  the  Peasants'  War  is  very 
extensive. 

'  Compare  above,  p.  106. 
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the  Nobility  of  the  German  Nation^  Luther  had  voiced  all 
the  grievances  of  Germany,  had  touched  upon  almost  all 
the  open  sores  of  the  time,  and  had  foretold  disasters  not 
very  far  ofiF. 

Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  no  great  leader  ever 
flung  about  wild  words  in  such  a  reckless  way.  Luther  had 
the  gift  of  strong  smiting  phrases,  of  words  which  seemed 
to  cleave  to  the  very  heart  of  things,  of  images  which  lit 
up  a  subject  with  the  vividness  of  a  flash  of  lightning 
He  launched  tracts  and  pamphlets  from  the  press  about 
almost  everything, — written  for  the  most  part  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment,  and  when  the  fire  burned.  His  words  fell 
into  souls  full  of  the  fermenting  passions  of  the  times. 
They  drank  in  with  eagerness  the  thoughts  that  all  men 
were  equal  before  God,  and  that  there  are  divine  com- 
mands about  the  brotherhood  of  mankind  of  more 
importance  than  all  human  legislation.  They  refused  to 
believe  that  such  golden  ideas  belonged  to  the  realm  of 
spiritual  life  alone,  or  that  the  only  prescriptions  which 
denied  the  rights  of  the  common  man  were  the  decrees 
of  the  Roman  Curia.  The  successful  revolts  of  the  Swiss 
peasants,  the  wonderful  victories  of  Zisca,  the  people's 
leader,  in  the  near  Bohemian  lands,  were  illustrations,  they 
thought,  of  how.  Luther's  sledge-hammer  words  could  be 
translated  into  corresponding  deeds. 

Other  teachings  besides  Luther's  were  listened  to. 
Many  of  the  Humanists,  professed  disciples  of  Plato, 
expounded  to  friends  or  in  their  class-rooms  the  com- 
munistic dreams  of  the  Bepublic,  and  pubUshed  Utopias 
like  the  brilliant  sketch  of  the  ideal  commonwealth  which 
came  from  the  pen  of  Thomas  More.  These  speculations 
"of  the  Chair"  were  listened  to  by  the  "wandering 
students,"  and  were  retailed,  with  forcible  illustrations,  in 
a  way  undreamt  of  by  their  scholarly  authors,  to  audiences 
of  artisans  and  peasants  who  were  more  than  ready  to  give 
them  unexpected  applications.^ 

^  Lindsay,  Luther  and  the  Oerman  Re/ormcUion  (Edinburgh,  1900),  169  flf.  • 
Stern,  Die  Socialislcn  der  BeformcUionszeU,  Berlin,  1883. 
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The  influence  of  popular  astrology  must  not  be 
forgotten;  for  the  astrologists  were  powerful  among  all 
classes  of  society,  in  the  palaces  of  the  princes,  in  the 
houses  of  the  burghers,  and  at  the  peasant  market 
gatherings  and  church  ales.  In  these  days  they  were 
busy  pointing  out  heavenly  portents,  and  foretelling 
calamities  and  popular  risings.^ 

The  missionaries  of  the  movement  belonged  to  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men — poor  priests  sympathising  with 
the  grievances  of  their  parishioners;  wandering  monks 
who  had  deserted  their  convents,  especially  those  belonging 
to  the  Franciscan  Order ;  poor  students  on  their  way  from 
University  to  University;  artisans,  travelling  in  German 
fashion  from  one  centre  of  their  trade  to  another.  They 
found  their  audiences  on  the  village  greens  under  the  lime 
trees,  or  in  the  public-houses  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
towns.  They  talked  the  rude  language  of  the  people,  and 
garnished  their  discourse  with  many  a  scriptural  quotation. 
They  read  to  excited  audiences  small  pamphlets  and 
broadsides,  printed  in  thick  letters  on  coarse  paper,  which 
discussed  the  burning  questions  of  the  day. 

The  revolt  began  unexpectedly,  and  without  any  pre- 
concerted preparation  or  formulation  of  demands,  in  June 
1524,  when  a  thousand  peasants  belonging  to  the  estate 
of  Count  Sigismund  of  Lupfen  rose  in  rebellion  against 
their  lord  at  Stiihlingen,  a  few  miles  to  the  north-west  of 
Schaffhausen,  and  put  themselves  under  the  leadership  of 
Hans  Miiller,  an  old  landsknecht.  Miiller  led  his  peasants, 
one  of  them  carrying  a  flag  blazoned  with  the  imperial 
colours  of  red,  black,  and  yellow,  to  the  little  town  of 
Waldshut,  about  half-way  between  Schafihausen  and  Basel. 
The  people  of  the  town  fraternised  with  the  peasants,  and 
the  formidable  "Evangelical  Brotherhood"  was  either 
formed  then  or  the  roots  of  it  were  planted.  The  news 
spread  fast,  east  and  west.  The  peasants  of  the  districts 
round  about  the  Lake  of  Constance — ^in  the  Allgau,  the 

'  Friedricli,  Astrdogie  uiid  JRe/ormcUion,  oder  die  Adrologtn  aU  Prtdiyer 
der  Reformation  wnd  Urheher  dea  Bauemkrieffes,  Miinchen,  1864. 
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Elettgan,  the  Hegau,  and  Yillingen — ^fcmbb  in  rebellion. 
The  revolt  spread  northwards  into  Lower  Swabia,  and  the 
peasants  of  Leiphen,  led  by  Jacob  Wehe,  were  joined  by 
some  of  the  troops  of  Truchsess,  the  general  of  the  Sv^bian 
League.  The  peasants  of  Salzburg,  Styria,  and  the  Tyrol 
rose.  These  three  eastern  risings  had  most  staying  power 
in  them.  The  Salzburg  peasants  besieged  the  Cardinal 
Arohbishop  in  his  castle ;  they  were  not  reduced  till  the 
spring  of  1526,  and  only  after  having  extorted  conces- 
sions from  their  over-lorda  The  Tyrolese  peasants,  under 
their  wise  leader,  Michael  Gaismeyer,  shut  up  Archduke 
Ferdinand  in  Innsbruck,  and  in  the  end  gained'substantial 
ooncessiona  The  rising  in  Styria  was  a  very  strong  one ; 
it  lasted  till  1526,  and  was  eventually  put  down  by  bring- 
ing Bohemian  troops  into  the  country.  From  Swabia  the 
flames  of  insurrection  spread  into  Franconia,  where  a  por- 
tion of  the  insurgents  were  led  by  an  escaped  criminal,  the 
notorious  Jaklein  Eohrbach.  It  was  this  band  which  per- 
petrated the  wanton  massacre  of  Weinsberg,  the  one  out- 
standing atrocity  of  the  insurrection.  The  band  and  the 
deed  were  repudiated  by  the  rest  of  the  insurgenta  Thomas 
Miinzer,  who,  banished  from  Zwickau  and  then  from 
Alstedt,  had  settled  in  Miihlhausen,  his  heart  aflame  with 
the  wrongs  of  the  commonalty,  preached  insurrection  to  the 
peasants  in  Thiiringen.     He  issued  fiery  proclamations : 

«  Arise  I  Fight  the  battle  of  the  Lord !  On !  On !  On  I 
The  wicked  tremble  when  they  hear  of  you.  On !  On !  On ! 
Be  pitiless  although  Esau  gives  you  fair  words  (Gen.  xxxiii.). 
Heed  not  the  groans  of  the  godless ;  they  will  beg,  weep, 
and  entreat  you  for  pity  like  children.  Show  them  no 
mercy,  as  God  commanded  to  Moses  (Deut.  vii.),  and  as  He 
has  revealed  the  same  to  us.  Bouse  up  the  towns  and  the 
villages ;  above  all,  rouse  the  miners.  ...  On !  On  I  On ! 
while  the  fire  is  burning  let  not  the  blood  cool  on  your 
swords  I  Smite  pinke-pank  on  the  anvil  of  Nimrod  I  Over- 
turn their  towers  to  the  foundation;  while  one  of  th^m 
lives  you  will  not  be  free  from  the  fear  of  man.  While 
they  reign  over  you  it  is  of  no  use  to  speak  of  the  fear  of 
God    On  1  while  it  is  day  i    God  is  with  you." 
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The  words  were  meant  to  rouse  the  miners  of  Mansfeld. 
They  failed  in  their  original  intention,  but  they  sent  bands 
of  armed  insurgents  through  Thuringen  and  the  Harz,  and 
within  fourteen  days  about  forty  convents  and  monasteries 
were  destroyed,  and  the  inmates  (many  of  them  poor 
women  with  no  homes  to  return  to)  were  sent  adrift. 

The  revolt  spread  like  a  conflagration,  one  province 
catching  fire  from  another,  until  in  the  early  spring 
months  of  1525  almost  all  Germany  was  in  uproar.  The 
only  districts  which  escaped  were  Bavaria  in  the  south, 
Hesse,  and  the  north  and  north-east  provinces.  The  insur- 
gents were  not  peasants  only.  The  poorer  population  of 
many  of  the  towns  fraternised  with  the  insurgents,  and  com- 
pelled the  civic  authorities  to  admit  them  within  their  walls. 

I  A.  The  Twdve  ArHelea. 

Statements  of  grievances  were  published  which,  natur- 
ally, bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  those  issued  in  the 
earlier  social  uprisings.  The  countrymen  complained  of 
the  continuous  appropriation  of  the  woodlands  by  the  pro- 
prietors, and  that  they  were  not  allowed  to  fish  in  the 
.  streams  or  to  kill  game  in  their  fields.  They  denounced 
the  proprietors'  practice  of  compelling  his  peasants  to  do  all 
manner  of  unstipulated  service  for  him  without  payment 
— to  repair  his  roads,  to  assist  at  his  hunts,  to  draw  his 
fish-ponds.  They  said  that  their  crops  were  ruined  by 
game  which  they  were  not  allowed  to  kill,  and  by  hunters 
in  pursuit  of  game;  that  the  landlord  led  his  streams 
across  thei;:  meadow  land,  afid  deprived  them  of  water  for 
irrigation.  They  protested  against  arbitrary  punishments, 
unknown  to  the  old  consuetudinary  village  law-courts 
{Ilaingerichte), 

They  formulated  their  demands  for  justice  in  various 
series  of  articles,  all  of  which  had  common  features,  but 
contained  some  striking  differences.  Some  dwelt  more  on 
the  grievances  of  the  peasants,  others  voiced  the  demands 
of  the  working  classes  of  the  towns,  others  again  contained 
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of  the  political  aspirations  of  the  more  educated 
leaders  of  the  movement.  Almost  all  protest  that  they 
ask  for  nothing  contrary  to  the  requirements  of  just 
authority,  whether  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  nor  to  the  gospel 
of  Qirist.  The  peasants  declared  that  each  village  com- 
munity should  be  at  liberty  to  choose  its  own  pastor, 
and  to  dismiss  him  if  he  proved  to  be  unsatisfactory; 
that  while  they  were  willing  to  pay  the  great  tithes 
(ix.  a  tenth  of  the  produce  of  the  crops),  the  lesser  tithes 
(ie,  a  tenth  of  the  eggs,  lambs,  foals,  etc.)  should  no 
longer  be  exacted ;  that  these  great  tithes  should  be 
reserved  to  pay  the  village  priest's  stipend,  and  that 
what  remained  over  should  go  to  support  the  poor ;  that, 
since  God  had  made  all  men  free,  serfdom  should  be 
abolished ;  and  that,  while  they  were  willing  to  obey  lawful 
authority,  peasants  ought  not  to  be  called  on  to  submit 
to  the  arbitrary  commands  of  their  landlords.  They 
insisted  that  they  had  a  right  to  fish  in  the  streams  (not 
in  fish-ponds),  to  kill  game  and  wild  birds,  for  these  were 
public  property.  They  demanded  that  the  woodlands, 
meadows,  and  ploughlands  which  had  once  belonged  to 
the  village  community,  but  which  had  been  appropriated 
by  the  landlords,  should  be  restored.  They  insisted  that 
arbitrary  services  of  every  kind  should  be  abolished,  and 
that  whatever  services,  beyond  the  old  feudal  dues,  were 
demanded,  should  be  paid  for  in  wages.  They  called  for 
the  abolition  of  the  usage  whereby  the  landlord  was  per- 
mitted, in  the  name  of  death-duty,  to  seize  on  the  most 
valuable  chattel  of  the  deceased  tenant ;  and  for  the  crea- 
tion of  impartial  courts  of  justice  in  the  country  districts. 
They  concluded  by  asking  that  all  their  demands  should 
be  tested  by  the  word  of  God,  and  that  if  any  of  them 
should  be  found  to  be  opposed  to  its  teaching,  it  should  be 
rejected.^ 

The  townspeople  asked  that  all  class  privileges  should 
be  abolished  in  civic  and  ecclesiastical  appointments ;  that 

»Cf.  "Tlie  Twelve  Peasant  Articles"  in  Einil  Reich,  Select  DoeumeiUt 
illuitraiing  Mcdiwval  a)ui  ModUm  History,  p.  212. 
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the  adininiBtration  of  justice  in  the  town's  courts  should 
be  improved ;  that  the  local  taxation  should  be  readjusted ; 
that  all  the  inhabitants  should  be  permitted  to  vote  for 
the  election  of  the  councillors ;  and  that  better  provision 
should  be  made  for  the  care  of  the  poor.  Some  of  the 
more  ambitious  manifestoes  contained  demands  for  a 
thorough  reconstruction  of  the  entire  administration  of  the 
Empire,  on  a  scheme  which  involved  the  overthrow  of  all 
feudal  courts  of  justice,  and  contemplated  a  series  of  im- 
perial judicatories,  rising  from  revived  Communal  Courts 
to  a  central  Imperial  Court  of  Appeal  for  the  whole 
Empire.  Some  manifestoes  demanded  a  unification  of  the 
coinage,  weights,  and  measures  throughout  the  Empire ;  a 
confiscation  of  ecclesiastical  endowments  for  the  purpose 
of  lessening  taxation,  and  for  the  redemption  of  feudal 
dues ;  a  uniform  rate  of  taxes  and  customs  duties ;  re- 
straint to  be  placed  on  the  operations  of  the  great  capital- 
ists ;  the  regidation  of  commerce  and  trade  by  law ;  and 
the  admission  of  representatives  from  all  classes  in  the 
community  into  the  public  administration.  In  every  case 
the  Emperor  was  regarded  as  the  Lord  Paramount.  There 
were  also  declarations  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
made  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  that  the  writings  of 
Marsilius  of  Padua  had  been  studied  by  some  of  the  leaders 
among  the  insurgents.  The  most  famous  of  all  these 
declarations  was  the  Twelve  Articles.  The  document 
was  adopted  by  delegates  from  several  of  the  insurrec- 
tionary bands,  which  met  at  Memmingen  in  Upper  Swabia, 
to  unite  upon  a  common  basis  of  action.  If  not  actually 
drafted  by  Schappeler,  a  friend  of  Zwingli,  the  articles 
were  probably  inspired  by  him.  These  Twelve  Articles 
gave  something  like  unity  to  the  movement ;  although  it 
must  be  remembered  that  documents  bearing  the  title  do 
not  always  agree.  The  main  thought  with  the  peasant 
was  to  secure  a  fair  share  of  the  laud,  security  of  tenure, 
and  diminution  of  feudal  servitudes ;  and  the  idea  of  the 
artisan  was  to  obtain  full  civic  privileges  and  an  adequate 
representation  of  his  class  on  the  city  council. 
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§  6.  The  Suppression  of  the  BevoU. 

Daring  the  earlier  months  of  1525  the  rising  carried 
everything  before  it.  Many  of  the  smaller  towns  made 
common  cause  with  the  peasants;  indeed,  it  was  feared 
that  all  the  towns  of  Swabia  might  unite  in  supporting 
the  movement.  Prominent  nobles  were  forced  to  join  the 
"  Evangelical  Brotherhood "  which  had  been  formally  con- 
stituted at  Memmingen  (March  7  th).  Princes,  like  the 
Cardinal  Elector  of  Mainz  and  the  Bishop  of  Wiirzburg, 
had  to  come  to  terms  with  the  insurgents.  Germany  had 
been  denuded  of  soldiers,  drafted  to  take  part  in  the 
Italian  wars  of  Charles  v.  The  ruling  powers  engaged 
the  insurgents  in  negotiations  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  time,  as  was  afterwards  seen.  But  the  rising  had 
no  solidity  in  it,  nor  did  it  produce,  save  in  the  Tyrol,  any 
leader  capable  of  effectually  controlling  his  followers  and 
of  giving  practical  result  to  their  efforts.  The  insurgents 
became  demoralised  after  their  first  successes,  and  the 
whole  movement  had  b^un  to  show  signs  of  dissolution 
before  the  princes  had  recovered  from  their  terror.  Philip 
of  Hesse  aided  the  Elector  of  Saxony  (John,  for  Frederick 
had  died  during  the  insurrection)  to  crush  Miinzer  at 
Frankenhausen  (May  15th,  1525),  the  town  of  Mtihl- 
hausen  was  taken,  and  deprived  of  its  privileges  as  an 
imperial  city,  and  the  revolt  was  crushed  in  North 
Grermany. 

George  Truchsess,  the  general  of  the  Swabian  League, 
his  army  strengthened  by  mercenaries  returning  to  Ger- 
many after  the  battle  of  Pavia,  mastered  the  bands  in 
Swabia  and  in  Franconia.  The  Elsass  revolt  was  sup- 
pressed with  great  ferocity  by  Duke  Anthony  of  Lorraine. 
None  of  the  German  princes  showed  any  consideration  or 
mercy  to  their  revolting  subjects  save  the  old  Elector 
Frederick  and  Philip  of  Hesse.  The  former,  on  his  death- 
bed, besought  his  brother  to  deal  leniently  with  the 
misguided  people;  Philip's  peasantry  had  fewer  matters 
to  complain  of    than  had  those  of  any  other  province, 
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the  Landgrave  discussed  their  grievances  with  them,  and 
made  concessions  which  effectually  prevented  any  revolt. 
Everywhere  else,  save  in  the  Tyrol,  the  revolt  was  crushed 
with  merciless  severity,  and  between  100,000  and  150,000 
of  the  insurgents  perished  on  the  field  or  elsewhere.  The 
insurrection  maintained  itself  in  the  Tyrol,  in  Salzburg, 
and  in  Styria  until  the  spring  of  1526  ;  in  all  other,  dis- 
tricts of  Germany  the  insurgents  were  crushed  before  the 
close  of  1525.  No  attempt  was  made  to  cure  the  ills 
which  led  to  the  rising.  The  oppression  of  the  peasantry 
was  intensified.  The  last  vestiges  of  local  self-government 
were  destroyed,  and  the  unfortunate  people  were  doomed 
for  generations  to  exist  in  the  lowest  degradation.  The 
year  1525  was  one  of  the  saddest  in  the  annals  of  the 
German  Fatherland. 

The  Peasants'  War  had  a  profound,  lasting,  and  disas- 
trous effect  on  the  Eeformation  movement  in  Germany.  It 
affected  Luther  personally,  and  that  in  a  way  which  could 
not  fail  to  react  upon  the  cause  which  he  conspicuously 
led.  It  checked  the  spread  of  the  Eeformation  throughout 
the  whole  of  Germany.  It  threw  the  guidance  of  the 
movement  into  the  hands  of  the  evangelical  princes,  and 
destroyed  the  hope  that  it  might  give  birth  to  a  reformed 
National  German  Church. 

§  6.  Luther  and  the  Peasants*  War. 

The  effect  of  the  rising  upon  Luther's  own  character 
and  future  conduct  was  too  important  for  us  to  entirely 
pass  over  his  personal  relations  to  the  peasants  and  their 
revolt.  He  was  a  peasant's  son.  "  My  father,  my  grand- 
father, my  forebears,  were  all  genuine  peasants,"  he  was 
accustomed  to  say.  He  had  seen  and  pitied  the  oppression 
of  the  peasant  class,  and  had  denounced  it  in  his  own 
trenchant  fashion.  He  had  reproved  the  greed  of  the 
landlords,  when  he  said  that  if  the  peasant's  land  produced 
as  many  coins  as  ears  of  corn,  the  profit  would  go  to  the 
landlord  only.     He  had  publicly  expressed  his  approval  of 
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many  of  the  proposals  in  the  Twelve  Articles  long  before 
they  had  been  formulated  and  adopted  at  Memmingen  in 
March  1525,  and  had  advocated  a  return  to  the  old  com- 
munal laws  or  usages  of  Germany.    He  formally  declared  his 
agreement  with  the  substance  of  the  Twelve  Articles  after 
they  had  become  the  "  charter  "  of  the  revolt     But  Luther, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  held  that  no  real  good  could  come  from 
armed  insurrection.     He  believed  with  all  the  tenacity  of 
his  nature,  that  while  there  might  be  two  roads  to  reform, 
the  way  of  peace,  and  the  way  of  war,  the  pathway  of 
peace  was  the  only  one  which  would  lead  to  lasting  benefit. 
After  the  storm  burst  he  risked  his  life  over  and  over 
again  in  visits  he  paid  to  the  disaffected  districts,  to  warn 
the    people   of   the   dangers   they    were   running.     After 
Mlinzer's  attempt  to  rouse  the  miners  of  Mansfeld,  and 
carry  fire  and  sword  into  the  district  where  his  parents 
were  living,  Luther  made  one  last  attempt  to  bring  the 
misguided  people  to  a  more  reasonable  course.     He  made  a 
preaching  tour  through  the  disaffected  districts.     He  went 
west  from  Eisleben  to  Stolberg  (April  2l8t,  1525);  thence 
to   Nordhausen,   where    Miinzer's  sympathisers   rang  the 
bells  to  drown  his  voice;  south  to  Erfurt  (April  28th); 
north    again   to    the    fertile   valley    of    the    Golden   Aue 
and  to  Wallhausen  (May    Ist);   south   again  to  Weimar 
(May    3rd),  where  news   reached  him    that  his   Elector 
was  dying,  and  that  he  had  expressed  the  wish  to  see 
him, — a  message  which  reached  him   too  late.      It  was 
on  this  journey,  or  shortly  after  his   return   to  Witten- 
berg  (May   6th),  that  Luther  wrote  his  vehement  tract. 
Against  the  murdering^  thieving  hordes  of  Peasants,      He 
wrote  it  while  his   mind   was  full  of  Miinzer's   calls   to 
slaughter,  when  the  danger   was  at  its    height,  with  all 
the  sights  and  sounds  of  destruction  and  turmoil  in   eye 
and  ear,   while  it  still  hung  in  the  balance  whether  the 
insurgent   bands   might   not   carry  all  before   them.      In 
this  terrible  pamphlet  Luther  hounded  on  the  princes  to 
crush   the   rising.       It   is   this   pamphlet,   all  extenuating 
circumstances    being    taken    into    account,    which    must 
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ever  remain  an  inefibceable  stain  on  his  noble  life  and 
career.^ 

As  for  himself,  the  Feasants'  War  imprinted  in  him 
a  deep  distrust  of  all  who  had  any  connection  with  the 
rising.  He  had  not  forgotten  Carlstadt's  action  at  Witten- 
berg in  1521—1522,  and  when  Carlstadt  was  found 
attempting  to  preach  the  insurrection  in  Franconia  and 
Swabia,  Luther  never  forgave  him.  His  deep-rooted  and 
unquenchable  suspicion  of  Zwingli  may  be  traced  back  to 
his  discovery  that  friends  of  the  Zurich  Eeformer  had 
been  at  Memmingen,  had  aided  the  revolutionary  delegates 
to  draft  the  Twelve  Articles,  aod  had  induced  them  to 
shelter  themselves  under  the  shield  of  a  religious  Beforma- 
tion.  What  is  perhaps  more  important,  the  Feasants'  War 
gave  to  Luther  &  deep  and  abiding  distrust  of  the  "  common 
man"  which  was  altogether  lacking  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  his  career,  which  made  him  prevent  every  e£fort  to 
give  anything  like  a  democratic  ecclesiastical  organisation 
to  the  Evangelical  Church,  and  which  led  him  to  bind  his 
Beformation  in  the  chains  of  secular  control  to  the  extent 
of  regarding  the  secular  authority  as  possessing  a  quasi- 
episcopal  function.'  It  is  probably  true  that  he  saved 
the  Beformation  in  Germany  by  cutting  it  loose  from  the 
revolutionary  movement ;  but  the  wrench  left  marks  on 
his  own  character  as  well  as  on  that  of  the  movement  he 
headed.  Luther's  enemies  were  quick  to  make  capital  out 
of  his  relations  with  the  peasants,  and  Emser  compared 
him  to  Filate,  who  washed  his  hands  after  betraying  Jesus 
to  the  Jews. 

^  After  speaking  about  the  duties  of  the  authorities,  he  proceeds :  *'In 
the  case  of  an  insurgent,  every  man  is  both  judge  and  executioner.  There- 
fore, whoever  can  should  knock  down,  strangle,  and  stab  such  publicly  or 
privately,  and  think  nothing  so  venomous,  pernicious,  and  devilish  as  an 
insurgent.  .  .  .  Such  wonderful  times  are  these,  that  a  prince  can  merit 
heaven  better  with  bloodshed  than  another  with  prayer." 

'  Luther  dissuaded  the  Landgiave  of  Hesse  from  permanently  adopting 
the  democratic  ecclesiastical  constitution  drafted  by  Francis  Lambert  for 
the  Church  of  Hesse  in  1526.  The  rejected  constitution  has  been  printed 
by  Richter  in  his  Die  evangeliachen  Kirchenordnungen  dei  sechasehnien 
Jahrhtnidrrts  (Weimar,  1846),  i.  56. 
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§  7.  Oermany  divided  into  two  separate  Camps. 

The  insurrection,  altogether  apart  from  its  personal 
effects  on  Luther,  had  a  profound  influence  on  the  whole  of 
the  German  Eeformation.  Some  princes  who  had  hitherto 
favoured  the  Bomanist  side  were  confirmed  in  their  opposi- 
tion ;  others  who  had  hesitated,  definitely  abandoned  the 
cause  of  Keform.  For  both,  it  seemed  that  a  social  revolu- 
tion of  a  desperate  kind  lay  behind  the  Protestant  Be- 
formation.  Many  an  innocent  preacher  of  the  new  faith 
perished  in  the  disturbances — sought  out  and  slain  by  the 
princes  as  an  instigator  of  the  rebellion.  Duke  Anthony 
of  Lorraine,  for  example,  in  his  suppression  of  the  revolt 
in  Elsass,  made  no  concealment  of  his  belief  that  evangelical 
preachers  were  the  cause  of  the  rising,  and  butchered  them 
without  mercy  when  he  cpuld  discover  them.  The  Curia 
found  that  the  Peasants'  War  was  an  admirable  text  to  preach 
from  when  they  insisted  that  Luther  was  another  Huss,  and 
that  the  movement  which  he  led  was  a  revival  of  the 
ecclesiastical  and  social  communism  of  the  extreme  Hussites 
(Taborites);  that  all  who  attacked  the  Church  of  Rome 
were  engaged  in  attempting  to  destroy  the  bases  of  society. 
It  was  after  the  Peasants'  War  that  the  Eoman  Catholic 
League  of  princes  grew  strong  in  numbers  and  in  cohesion. 

The  result  of  the  war  also  showed  that  the  one  strong 
political  element  in  Germany  was  the  princedom.  The 
Beichsregiment,  which  still  preserved  a  precarious  existence, 
had  shown  that  it  had  no  power  to  cope  with  the  dis- 
turbances, and  its  attempts  at  mediation  had  been  treated 
with  contempt.  From  this'year,  1525,  the  political  destiny 
of  the  land  was  distinctly  seen  to  be  definitely  shaping  for 
territorial  centralisation  round  the  greater  princes  and 
nobles.  It  was  inevitable  that  the  conservative  religious 
Eeformation  should  follow  the  lines  of  political  growth, 
with  the  result  that  there  could  not  be  a  National 
Evangelical  Church  of  Germany.  It  could  only  find 
outcome  in  territorial  Churches  under  the  rule  and  pro- 
tection  of    those    princes  who   from   motives    of    religion 
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«ind  conscience  had  adopted  the  principles  which  Luther 
preached. 

The  more  radical  religious  movement  broke  up  into 
fragments,  and  reappeared  in  the  guise  of  the  maligned 
and  persecuted  Anabaptists, — a  name  which  embraced  a 
very  wide  variety  of  religious  opinions, — some  of  whom 
appropriated  to  themselves  the  aspirations  of  the  social 
revolution  which  had  been  crushed  by  the  princes.  The 
conservative  and  Lutheran  Beformation  found  its  main 
elements  of  strength  in  the  middle  classes  of  Germany; 
while  the  Anabaptists  had  their  largest  following  among 
the  artisans  and  working  men  of  the  towns. 

The  terrors  of  the  time  separated  Germany  into  two 
hostile  camps — the  one  accepting  and  the  other  rejecting 
the  ecclesiastical  Beformation,  which  ceased  to  be  a  national 
movement  in  any  real  sense  of  the  word* 


CHAPTER  V. 

FROM  THE  DIET  OF  SPEYER,   1526,  TO   THE 
RELIGIOUS  PEACE   OF  AUGSBURG,    1555. 

§  1.  The  Diet  of  Speyer,  1526} 

When  Germany  emerged  from  the  social  revolution  in  the 
end  of  1525,  it  soon  became  apparent  that  the  religious 
question  remained  unsettled,  and  was  dividing  the  country 
into  two  parties  whose  differences  had  become  visibly 
accentuated,  and  that  both  held  as  strongly  as  ever  to 
their  distinctive  principles.  Perhaps  one  of  the  reasons 
for  the  increased  strain  was  the  conduct  of  many  of  the 
Eomanist  princes  in  sup[)ressing  the  rebellion.  The 
victories  of  the  Swabian  League  in  South  Germany  were 
everywhere  followed  by  religious  persecution.  Men  were 
condemned  to  confiscation  of  goods  or  to  death,  not  for 
rebellion,  for  they  had  never  taken  part  in  the  rising,  but 
for  their  confessed  attachment  to  Lutheran  teaching.  The 
Lutheran  preachers  were  special  objects  of  attack.  Aichili, 
who  acted  as  a  provost-marshal  to  the  Swabian  League, 
made    himself  conspicuous  by  plundering,  mulcting,  and 

^  SouBCES  (besides  those  given  in  earlier  chapters) :  Ney,  "  Analecten  zur 
Geschicht«  dcs  Reichstags  zu  SiKjier  ini  Jahr  1526  "  {Zeitschrifl  fUr  Kirchen- 
<jf.schichle,  viii.  ix.  xii.);  Friedeusbiirg,  Beitrdye  zum  Brvfwechsel  zwisehen 
Hertzog  Oeurg  von  Sachsen  viid  Landtjraf  Philip  von  Hessen  {Newir  Arehiv 
ftir  Sachs.  Oesch,  vi.) ;  Halan,  ClaneTUia  VII,  Epistolos  (voh  i.  o{  Monumenta 
SccculiXVI.  Historiam  illustrantia,  Innsbruck,  1885) ;  Casanova,  Lettere  di 
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putting  them  to  death.  It  is  said  that  he  hung  forty 
Lutheran  pastors  on  the  trees  by  the  roadside  in  one  small 
district.  The  Boman  Catholic  princes  had  banded  them- 
selves together  for  mutual  defence  as  early  as  July  1525. 
The  more  influential  members  of  this  league  were  Duke 
George  of  Saxony,  the  Electors  of  Brandenburg  and  Mainz, 
and  Duke  Henry  of  Brunswick- Wolf enbiitteL  Duke  Henry 
was  selected  to  inform  the  Emperor  of  what  they  had  done, 
and  to  secure  his  sympathy  and  support  He  told  Charles  v. 
that  the  league  had  been  formed  "  against  the  Lutherans  in 
case  they  should  attempt  by  force  or  cunning  to  gain  them 
over  to  their  unbelief." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Protestant  princes  had  a  mutual 
understanding — it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  definite 
league — to  defend  one  another  against  any  attack  upon 
their  faith.  The  leaders  were  John  of  Saxony,  Philip  of 
Hesse,  Dukes  Otto,  Ernest,  and  Francis  of  Brunswick- 
Ltineberg,  and  the  Counts  of  Mansfeld.  Philip  of  Hesse 
was  the  soul  of  the  union.  They  could  count  on  the 
support  of  many  of  the  imperial  cities,  some  of  them,  such 
as  Niimberg,  being  in  districts  where  the  country  lying 
around  was  ruled  by  Eomanist  princes. 

/  The  Diet,  which  met  at  Augsburg  in  1525,  was  very 
thinly  attended,  and  both  parties  waited  for  the  Diet  which 
was  to  be  held  at  Speyer  in  the  following  year.- 

There  never  had  been  any  doubt  about  the  position  and 
opinions  of  the  Emperor  on  the  religious  question.  He 
had  stated  them  emphatically  at  the  Diet  of  Worms.  He 
had  been  educated  in  the  beliefs  of  mediaeval  Catholicism ; 
he  valued  the  ceremonies  and  usages  of  the  mediaeval 
worship ;  he  understood  no  other  ecclesiastical  polity ;  he 
believed  that  the  Bishop  of  Bome  was  the  head  of  the 
Church  on  earth ;  he  had  consistently  persecuted  Protestants 
in  his  hereditary  dominions  from  the  beginning ;  he  desired 
the  execution  of  the  Edict  of  Worms  against  Luther.  If 
he  had  remained  in  Germany,  all  his  personal  and  official 
influence  would  have  been  thrown  into  the  scale  against 
the  evangelical  faith.     Troubles  in  Spain,  and  the  prosecu- 
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tion  of  the  war  against  Francis  of  France  had  prevented 
his  presence  in  Germany  after  his  first  brief  visit.  He 
had  now  conquered  and  taken  Francis  prisoner  at  the 
battle  of  Pavia.  Tlie  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Madrid 
bound  Francis  to  assist  Charles  in  suppressing  Lutheranism 
and  other  pernicious  sects  in  Germany,  and  when  it  was 
signed  the  Emperor  seemed  free  to  cnish  the  German 
Protestants.  But  his  very  success  was  against  him; 
papal  diplomacy  wove  another  web  around  him;  he  was 
still  unable  to  visit  the  Fatherland,  and  the  religious 
question  had  to  be  discussed  at  Speyer  in  his  absence. 

When  the  Diet  met,  the  national  hostility  to  Some 
showed  no  signs  of  abatement.  The  subject  of  German 
grievances  against  the  Curia  was  again  revived,  and  it  was 
alleged  that  the  chief  causes  of  the  Peasants'  War  were  the 
merciless  exactions  of  clerical  landholders.  Perhaps  this 
opinion  was  justified  by  the  fact  that  the  condition  of 
the  peasantry  on  the  lands  of  monasteries  and  of  bishops 
was  notoriously  worse  than  that  of  those  under  secular 
proprietors;  and  that,  while  the  clerical  landholders  had 
done  little  to  subdue  the  rebels,  they  had  been  merciless 
after  the  insurgents  had  been  subdued.  There  was  truth 
enough  in  the  charge  to  make  it  a  sufiBcient  answer  to  the 
accusation  that  the  social  revolution  had  been  the  outcome 
of  Luther's  teaching. 

Ferdinand  of  Austria  presided  in  his  brother's  absence, 
and,  acting  on  the  Emperor's  instructions,  he  demanded 
the  enforcement  of  the  Edict  of  Worms  and  a  decree  of 
the  Diet  to  forbid  all  innovations  in  worship  and  in  doc- 
trine. He  promised  that  if  these  imperial  demands  were 
granted,  the  Emperor  would  induce  the  Pope  to  call  a 
General  Council  for  the  definite  settlement  of  the  religious 
difficulties.  But  the  Diet  was  not  inclined  to  adopt  the 
suggestions.  The  Emperor  was  at  war  with  the  Pope. 
Many  of  the  clerical  members  felt  themselves  to  be  in  a 
delicate  position,  and  did  not  attend.  The  Lutheran  sym- 
pathisers were  in  a  majority,  and  the  delegates  from  the 
cities  insisted  that  it  was  impossible  to  enforce  the  Edict 
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of  Worms.  The  C!ommittee  of  Princes  ^  proi^sed  to  settle 
the  religiouu  question  by  a  compromise  which  was  almost 
wholly  favourable  to  the  Seformation.  They  suggested 
that  the  marriage  of  priests,  giving  the  cup  to  the  laity, 
the  use  of  German  as  well  as  Latin  in  the  baptismal  and 
communion  services,  should  be  recognised ;  that  all  private 
Masses  should  be  abolished ;  that  the  number  of  ecclesi- 
astical holy  days  should  be  largely  reduced  ;  and  that  in  the 
exposition  of  Holy  Writ  the  rule  ought  to  be  that  scripture 
should  be  interpreted  by  scriptura  After  a  good  deal  of 
fencing,  the  Diet  finally  resolved  on  a  deliverance  which 
provided  that  the  word  of  God  should  be  preached  with- 
out disturbance,  that  indemnity  should  be  granted  for  past 
offences  against  the  Edict  of  Worms,  and  that,  until  the 
meeting  of  a  General  Council  to  be  held  in  a  German  city, 
each  State  should  so  live  as  it  hoped  to  answer  for  its  con- 
duct to  God  and  to  the  Emperor. 

The  decision  was  a  triumph  for  the  territorial  system 
as  well  as  for  the  Eeformation,  and  foreshadowed  the  per- 
manent religious  peace  of  Augsburg  (1555).  It  is  difficult 
to  see  how  either  Charles  or  Ferdinand  could  have  accepted 
it.  Their  acquiescence  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  Emperor  was  then  at  war  with  the  Pope  (the  sack  of 
Bome  under  the  Constable  Bourbon  took  place  on  May 
6th,  1527),  and  that  the  threat  of  a  German  ecclesiastical 
revolt  was  a  good  weapon  to  use  against  His  Holiness. 
Ferdinand  was  negotiating  for  election  to  the  crowns  of 
Hungary  and  Bohemia,  and  dared  not  offend  his  German 
subjects.  Both  brothers  looked  on  any  concessions  to  the 
Gei*man  Lutherans  as  temporary  compromises  to  be  with- 
drawn as  soon  as  they  were  able  to  enforiee  their  own 
views. 

The  Protestant  States  and  cities  at  once  interpreted 
this  decision  of  the  Diet  to  mean  that  they  had  the  legal 
right  to  organise  territorial  Churches  and  to  introduce  such 

^  Tlie  Diet  was  accustomed  to  appoint  a  Ckimmittee  of  Princes  to  put  in 
shape  their  more  important  ordiuances.  The  ordinance  was  called  a 
*'  recess.'* 
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changes  into  public  worship  as  would  bring  it  into  harmony 
with  their  evangelical  beliefs.^  The  latent  evangelical  feel- 
ing at  once  manifested  itself.  Almost  all  North  Grermanj, 
except  Brandenburg,  Ducal  Saxony,  and  Brunswick- Wolfen- 
biittel,  became  Lutheran  within  three  years.  Still  it  has  to 
be  noticed  that  the  legal  recognition  was  accorded  to  the 
secular  authorities,  and  that  a  ruling  prince,  who  had  no 
very  settled  religious  convictions,  might  change  the  religion 
of  his  principality  from  political  or  selfish  motives.  It 
became  evident  in  1529  that  political  feeling  or  fear  of  the 
Emperor  was  much  stronger  than  resolutions  to  support 
the  evangelical  Beformation^ 

Soon  after  the  Diet,  Philip  of  Hesse  committed  a 
political  blunder  which,  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  his 
evangelical  friends,  involved  disloyalty  to  the  Fatherland, 
made  them  chary  of  associating  themselves  with  him,  and 
greatly  weakened  the  Protestant  party.  For  most  of  these 
North  Grerman  princes,  in  spite  of  their  clinging  to  the 
disruptive  territorial  principle,  had  a  rugged  conscientious 
patriotism  which  made  them  feel  that  no  good  German 
should  seek  the  aid  of  France  or  make  alliance  with  a 
Czech.  Many  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  princes,  irritated  at 
the  spread  and  organisation  of  Lutheranism  which  followed 
the  decision  of  the  Diet  of  1526,  had  been  persecuting  by 
confiscation  of  goods  and  by  death  their  Lutheran  subjects. 
The  Landgrave  had  married  the  daughter  of  Duke  George 
of  Saxony,  and  he  knew  that  his  father-in-law  was  con- 
tinually uttering  threats  against  the  Elector  of  Saxony. 
Brooding  over  these  things,  Philip  became  gradually  con- 
vinced that  the  Eomanist  princes  were  planning  a  deadly 
assault  on  the  Lutherans,  and  that  first  the  Elector  and 
then  he  himself  would  be  attacked  and  their  territories 
partitioned  among  the  conquerors.  He  had  no  proof,  but 
his  suspicions  were  strong.  Chance  brought  him  in  contact 
with  Otto  von  Pack,  the  steward  of  the  Chancery  of  Ducal 
Saxony,  who,  on  being  questioned,  admitted  that  the  sus- 

^  A  description  of  the  changes  in  organisation  and  worsliip  introduced 
after  the  decision  of  the  Diet  of  1526  is  reserved  for  a  separate  chapter. 
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picions  of  Philip  were  correct,  arid  promised  to  procure  a 
copy  of  the  treaty.  Pack  was  a  scoundrel.  No  such 
treaty  existed.  He  forged  a  document  which  he  declared 
to  be  a  copy  of  a  genuine  treaty,  and  got  4000  gulden  for 
his  pains.  Philip  took  the  forgery  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony 
and  to  Luther,  both  of  whom  had  no  doubt  of  its  genuine 
character.  They  both,  however,  refused  to  agree  to  Philip's 
plan  of  seeking  assistance  outside  the  Empire.  The  Land- 
grave believed  the  situation  too  dangerous  to  be  faced 
passively.  He  tried  to  secure  the  assistance  of  Francis  of 
France  and  of  Zapolya,  the  determined  opi>onent  of  the 
House  of  Austria  in  Bohemia.  It  was  not  until  he  had 
fully  committed  himself  that  the  discovery  was  made  that 
the  document  he  had  trusted  in  was  nothing  but  a  forgery. 
His  hasty  action  in  appealing  to  France  and  Bohemia  to 
interfere  in  the  domestic  concerns  of  the  Empire  was 
resented  by  his  co-religionists.  When  the  Diet  met  at 
Speyer,  the  Lutherans  were  divided  and  discredited.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor  were  no  longer 
at  war,  and  the  clerical  members  flocked  to  the  Diet  in 
large  numbers. 

At  this  memorable  Diet  of  Speyer  (1529),  a  compact 
Boman  Catholic  majority  faced  a  weak  Lutheran  minority. 
The  Emperor,  through  his  commissioners,  declared  at  the 
outset  that  he  abolished,  ''by  his  imperial  and  absolute 
authority  (Machtvollkammenheity'  the  clause  in  the  ordinance 
of  1 5  2  6  on  which  the  Lutherans  had  relied  when  they  founded 
their  territorial  Churches ;  it  had  been  the  cause,  he  said,  "  of 
much  ill  counsel  and  misunderstanding."  The  majority  of 
the  Diet  upheld  the  Emperor's  decision,  and  the  practical 
effect  of  the  ordinance  which  was  voted  was  to  rescind 
that  of  1526.  It  declared  that  the  German  States  which 
had  accepted  the  Edict  of  Worms  should  continue  to  do 
so ;  which  meant  that  there  was  to  be  no  toleration  for 
Lutherans  in  Bomanist  districts.  It  said  that  in  districts 
which  had  departed  from  the  Edict  no  further  innovations 
were  to  be  made,  save  that  no  one  was  to  be  prevented 
from  hearing  Mass ;  that  sects  which  denied  the  sacrament 
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of  the  tnie  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  (Zwinglians)  should 
no  more  be  tolerated  than  Anabaptist^  What  was  most 
important,  it  declared  that  no  ecclesiastical  body  should 
be  deprived  of  its  authority  or  revenues.  It  was  this 
last  clause  which  destroyed  all  possibility  of  creating 
Lutheran  Churches ;  for  it  meant  that  the  mediaeval  ecclesi- 
astical rule  was  everywhere  to  be  restored,  and  with  it 
the  right  of  bishops  to  deal  with  all  preachers  within  their 
diocese& 

12.  The  Protest} 

It  was  this  ordinance  which  called  forth  the  celebrated 
Protest,  from  which  comes  the  name  Protestant,  The 
Protest  was  read  in  the  Diet  on  the  day  (April  19th,  1529) 
when  all  concessions  to  the  Lutherans  had  been  refused. 
Ferdinand  and  the  other  imperial  commissioners  would  not 
permit  its  publication  in  the  "  recess,"  and  the  protesters 
had  a  legal  instrument  drafted  and  published,  in  which  they 
embodied  the  Protest,  with  all  the  necessary  documents 
annexed.  The  legal  position  taken  was  that  the  unanim- 
ous decision  of  one  Diet  (1526)  could  not  be  rescinded 
by  a  majority  in  a  second  Diet  (1529).  The  Protesters 
declared  that  they  meant  to  abide  by  the  "  recess "  of 
1526;  that  the  "recess"  of  1529  was  not  to  be  held 
binding  on  them,  because  they  were  not  consenting  parties. 
When  forced  to  make  their  choice  between  obedience  to 
God  and  obedience  to  the  Emperor,  they  were  compelled 
to  choose  the  former ;  and  they  appealed,  from  the  wrongs 
done  to  them  at  the  Diet,  to  the  Emperor,  to  the  next  free 
General  Council  of  Holy  Christendom,  or  to  an  ecclesi- 
astical congress  of  the  German  nation.  The  document 
was  signed  by  the  Elector  John  of  Saxony,  Margrave 
George  of  Brandenburg,  Dukes  Ernest  and  Francis  of 
Brunswick-Liineburg,  Landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse,  and  Prince 
Wolfgang  of  Anhalt.  The  fourteen  cities  which  adhered 
were  Strassburg,  Niirnberg,  Ulm,  Constance,  Lindau,  Mem- 

^  Ney,  Oe$chieht^  dcs  Jleichsffuj/fis  zu  Spcier  in  1529  (Hamburg,  1880) : 
Tittmann,  Die  Protestation  zu  Sjuyer  (Leipzig,  1829). 
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mingen,  Kempten,  Nordlingen,  Heilbronn,  Beutlingen,  Isny, 
St.  Gallon,  Wissenberg,  and  Windsheim.  Many  of  these 
cities  were  Zwinglian  rather  than  Lutheran ;  but  all  united 
in  face  of  the  common  danger. 

The  Protest  at  Speyer  embodied  the  principle,  not  a 
new  one,  that  a  minority  of  German  States,  when  they  felt 
themselves  oppressed  by  a  majority,  could  entrench  them- 
selves behind  the  laws  of  the  Empire;  and  the  idea  is 
seen  at  work  onward  to  the  Diet  of  1555,  when  it  was 
definitely  recognised.  Such  a  minority,  to  maintain  a  suc- 
cessful defence,  had  to  be  united  and  able  to  protect  itself 
by  force  if  necessary.  This  was  at  once  felt ;  and  three 
days  after  the  Protest  had  been  read  in  the  Diet  (April, 
22nd),  Electoral  Saxony,  Hesse,  and  the  cities  of  Strass- 
buxg,  Ulm,  and  Niimberg  had  concluded  a  "secret  and 
particular  treaty."  They  pledged  themselves  to  mutual 
defence  if  attacked  on  account  of  God's  word,  whether  the 
onslaught  came  from  the  Swabian  League,  from  the  Beichs- 
regiment,  or  from  the  Emperor  himself.  Soon  after  the 
Diet,  proposals  were  brought  forward  to  make  the  compact 
effective  and  extensive, — one  drafted  by  representatives 
of  the  cities  and  the  other  by  the  Elector  of  Saxony, — 
wjiich  provided  very  thoroughly  for  mutual  support;  but 
neither  took  into  account  the  differences  which  lay  behind 
the  Protest.  These  divergences  were  strong  enough  to 
i?^ck  the  union. 

The  differences  which  separated  the  German  Protestants 
were  not  wholly  theological,  although  their  doctrinal  dis- 
putes were  most  in  evidenca 


§  3.  Luther  and  Zwingli. 

A  movement  for  reformation,  which  owed  little  or 
nothing  to  Wittenberg,  had  been  making  rapid  progress  in 
Switzerland,  and  two  of  the  strongest  cantons,  Zurich  and 
Bern,  had  revolted  from  the  Eoman  Church.  Its  leader, 
Huldreich  Zwingli,  was  utterly  unlike  Luther  in  tempera- 
ment, training,  and  environment. 
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He  had  never  gone  through  the  terrible  spiritual  con- 
flicts which  had  marked  Luther  for  life,  and  had  made  him* 
the  man  that  he  was.  No  deep  sense  of  personal  sin  had 
ever  haunted  him,  to  make  his  early  manhood  a  burden  to 
hinL  Long  after  he  had  become  known  as  a  Reformer,  he 
was  able  to  combine  a  strong  sense  of  moral  responsibility 
with  some  laxity  in  private  life.  Unlike  both  Luther  and 
Calvin,  he  was  not  the  type  of  man  to  be  leader  in  a 
deeply  spiritual  revival. 

He  had  been  subjected  to  the  influences  of  Humanism 
from  his  childhood.  His  uncle,  Bartholomew  Zwingli, 
parish  priest  at  Wildhaus,  and  the  dean  of  Wesen,  under 
whose  charge  the  boy  was  placed,  had  a  strong  sympathy 
for  the  New  Learning,  and  the  boy  imbibed  it.  His 
young  intellect  was  fed  on  Homer  and  Pindar  and  Cicero ; 
and  all  his  life  he  esteemed  the  great  pagans  of  antiquity 
as  highly  as  he  did  any  Christian  saint  If  it  can  be  said 
that  he  bent  before  the  dominating  influence  of  any  one 
man,  it  was  Erasmus  and  not  Luther  who  compelled  him 
to  admiration.  He  had  for  a  teacher  Thomas  Wyttenbach, 
who  was  half  Beformer  and  half  disciple  of  Erasmus ;  and 
learned  from  him  to  study  the  Scriptures  and  the  writings 
of  such  earlier  Church  Fathers  as  Origen,  Jerome,  and 
Chrysostom.  Like  many  another  Humanist  north  of  the 
Alps,  the  mystical  Christian  Platonism  of  Pico  della 
Mirandola  had  some  influence  on  him.  He  had  nev^r 
studied  the  Scholastic  Theology,  and  knew  nothing  of  the 
spell  it  cast  over  men  who  had  been  trained  in  it.  Of  all 
the  Reformers,  Luther  was  the  least  Removed  from  the 
mediaeval  way  of  looking  at  religion,  and  Zwingli  had 
wandered  farthest  from  it. 

His  earliest  ecclesiastical  surroundings  were  also  different 
from  Luther's.  He  had  never  been  taught  in  childhood  to 
consider  the  Church  to  be  the  Pope's  House,  in  which  the 
l^ishop  of  Rome  was  entitled  to  the  reverence  and  obedience 
due  to  the  house-father.  In  his  land  the  people  had  been 
long  accustomed  to  manage  their  own  ecclesiastical  afiaii^s. 
The  greater  portion  of  Switzerland  had  known  but  little 
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either  of  the  benefits  or  disadvantages  of  mediaeval  episcopal 
rule.  Church  property  paid  its  share  of  the  communal 
taxes,  and  even  the  monasteries  and  convents  were  liable 
to  civil  inspection.  If  a  stray  tourist  at  the  present  day 
wanders  into  the  church  which  is  called  the  Cathedral 
in  that  survival  of  ancient  mediaeval  republics,  San  Marino, 
he  will  find  that  the  seats  of  the  "  consuls "  of  the  little 
republic  occupy  the  place  where  he  expects  to  find  the 
bishop's  chair.  The  civil  power  asserted  its  supremacy 
over  the  ecclesiastical  in  most  things  in  these  small 
mediaeval  republics.  The  Popes  needed  San  Marino  to 
be  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Malatesta  of  Bimini,  they 
hired  most  of  their  soldiers  from  the  Swiss  cantons,  and 
therefore  tolerated  many  things  which  they  would  not  have 
permitted  elsewhere. 

The  social  environment  of  the  Swiss  Reformer  was  very 
different  from  that  of  Luther.  He  was  a  free  Swiss  who 
had  listened  in  childhood  to  tales  of  the  heroic  fights  of 
Morgarten,  Sempach,  Morat,  and  Nancy,  and  had  imbibed 
the  hereditary  hatred  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg.  He  had 
no  fear  of  the  "common  man,"  Luther's  bugbear  after 
the  Peasants'  War.  Orderly  democratic  life  was  the  air  he 
breathed,  and  what  reverence  Luther  had  for  the  Emperor 
"  who  protected  poor  people  against  the  Turk,"  and  for  the 
lords  of  the  soil,  Zwingli  paid  to  the  civic  fathers  elected 
by  a  popular  vote.  When  the  German  Reformer  thought 
of  Zwingli  he  was  always  muttering  what  Archbishop 
Parker  said  of  John  Knox — "God  keep  us  from  such 
visitations  as  Knockes  hath  attempted  in  Scotland;  the 
people  to  be  orderers  of  things ! "  ^ 

Owing  doubtless  to  this  republican  training,  Zwingli 
had  none  of  that  aloofness  from  political  affairs  which  was 
a  marked  characteristic  of  Luther.  He  believed  that  his 
mission  had  as  much  to  do  with  politics  as  with  religion, 
and  that  religious  reformation  was  to  be  worked  out  by 
political   forces,  whether  in   the  more  limited    sphere  of 

^  Calendar  of  Stale  Papers^  Foreign  Series,  of  the  retgn  of  Elizabeth, 
1669-1660,  p.  84. 
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Switzerland  or  in  larger  Germany.  He  had  never  taken 
a  step  forward  until  he  had  carried  along  with  him  the 
civic  authorities  of  Zurich.  His  advance  had  always  been 
calculated.  Luther's  Theses  (November  1517)  had  been 
the  volcanic  outburst  of  a  conscience  troubled  by  the  sight 
of  a  great  religious  scandal,  and  their  author  had  no  inten- 
tion of  doing  more  than  protesting  against  the  one  great 
evil ;  he  had  no  idea  at  the  time  where  his  protest  was 
leading  him.  Zwingli's  Theses  (January  1523)  were  the 
carefully  drafted  programme  of  a  Reformation  which  he 
meant  to  accomplish  by  degrees,  and  through  the  assistance 
of  the  Council  of  Zurich.  His  mind  was  full  of  political 
combinations  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  his  plans  of 
reformation.  As  early  as  1524  he  was  in  correspondence 
with  Pirkheimer  about  the  possibility  of  a  league  between 
Niirnberg  and  Zurich — two  powerful  Protestant  towns. 
This  league  did  not  take  shape.  But  in  1527  a  religious 
and  political  league  (das  christliche  BUrgerrecht)  was  con- 
cluded between  Zurich  and  Constance,  an  imperial  German 
town;  St.  Gallen  joined  in  1528;  Biel,  Mlihlhausen,  and 
Basel  in  1529;  even  Strassburg,  afraid  of  the  growing 
power  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg,  was  included  in  1530. 
The  feverish  political  activity  of  Zwingli  commended  him 
to  Philip  of  Hesse  almost  as  strongly  as  it  made  him 
disliked,  and  even  feared,  by  Ferdinand  of  Austria.  The 
Elector  of  Saxony  and  Luther  dreaded  his  influence  over 
"  the  young  man  of  Hesse." 

Melanchthon  was  the  first  to  insist  on  the  evil  influences 
of  Zwingli's  activity  for  the  peace  of  the  Empire.  He 
persuaded  himself  that  had  the  Lutherans  stood  alone  at 
Speyer,  the  Bomanists  would  have  been  prepared  to  make 
concessions  which  would  have  made  the  Protest  needless. 
He  returned  to  Wittenberg  full  of  misgivings.  The  Protest 
might  lead  to  a  defiance  of  the  Emperor,  and  to  a  subversion 
of  the  Empire.  Was  it  right  for  subjects  to  defend  them 
selves  by  war  against  the  civil  power  which  was  ordained  of 
God  ?  "  My  conscience,"  he  wrote,  "  is  disquieted  because 
of  this  thing ;  I  am  half  dead  with  thinking  about  it" 
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He  found  Luther  only  too  sympathetic;  resolute  to 
maintain  that  if  the  prince  commanded  anything  which 
was  contrary  to  the  word  of  God,  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
subject  to  offer  what  passive  resistance  he  was  able,  but 
that  it  was  never  right  to  oppose  him  actively  by  force 
of  arms.  Still  less  was  it  the  duty  of  a  Christian  man  to 
ally  himself  for  such  resistance  with  those  who  did  not 
hold  "  the  whole  truth  of  God."  Luther  would  therefore 
have  nothing  to  do  with  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive 
against  the  Emperor  with  cities  who  shared  in  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  errors  of  Zwingli 

This  meant  a  great  deal  more  than  a  break  with  the 
Swiss.  The  south  German  towns  of  Strassburg,  Memmin- 
gen,  Constance,  Lindau,  and  others  were  more  Zwinglian 
than  Lutheran.  It  was  not  only  that  they  were  inclined 
to  the  more  radical  theology  of  the  Swiss  Eeformer ;  they 
found  that  his  method  of  organising  a  reformed  Church, 
drafted  for  the  needs  of  Zurich,  suited  their  municipal 
institutions  better  than  the  territorial  organisations  being 
adopted  by  the  Lutheran  Churches  of  North  Germany. 
To  Luther,  whose  views  of  the  place  of  the  "  common  man  " 
in  the  Church  had  been  changed  by  the  Peasants'  War, 
this  was*  of  itself  a  danger  which  threatened  the  welfare 
of  the  infant  Churches.  It  made  ecclesiastical  government 
too  democratic ;  and  it  did  this  in  the  very  centres  where 
the  democracy  was  most  dangerous.  He  could  not  forget 
that  the  mob  of  these  German  towns  had  taken  part  in 
the  recently  suppressed  social  revolution,  that  their  working- 
class  population  was  still  the  recruiting  ground  of  the  Ana- 
baptist sectaries,  and  that  at  Memmingen  itself  Zwinglian 
partisans  had  helped  to  organise  the  revolution,  and  to  link 
it  on  to  the  religious  awakening.  Besides,  the  attraction 
which  drew  these  German  cities  to  the  Swiss  might  lead 
to  larger  political  consequences  which  seemed  to  threaten 
what  unity  remained  to  the  German  Empire.  It  might 
result  in  the  detachment  of  towns  from  the  German  Father- 
land, and  in  the  formation  of  new  cantons  cut  adrift  from 
Germany  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  Swiss  Confederation. 
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§  4.  The  Marburg  Colloquy} 

All  these  thoughts  were  in  the  minds  of  Luther  and 
of  his  fellow  theologians,  and  had  their  weight  with  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  when  their  refused  to  join  rendered  the 
proposed  defensive  league  impossibla  No  one  was  more 
disappointed  than  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  the  ablest 
political  leader  whom  the  German  Beformation  produced. 
He  knew  more  about  Zwingli  than  his  fellow  princes  in 
North  Grermauy;  he  had  a  keen  interest  in  theological 
questions ;  he  sympathised  to  some  extent  with  the  special 
opinions  of  Zwingli ;  and  he  had  not  the  dread  of  demo- 
cracy which  possessed  Luther  and  his  Elector.  He  believed, 
rightly  as  events  showed,  that  differences  or  suspected  dif- 
ferences in  theology  were  the  strongest  causes  of  separation ; 
he  was  correct  in  supposing  that  the  Lutheran  divines 
through  ignorance  magnified  those  points  of  difference ;  and 
he  hoped  that  if  the  Lutherans  and  the  Swiss  could  be 
brought  together,  they  would  learn  to  know  each  other 
better.  So  he  tried  to  arrange  for  a  religious  conference 
in  his  castle  at  Marburg.  He  had  many  a  difficulty 
to  overcome  so  far  as  the  Lutherans  were  conceraed. 
Neither  Luther  nor  Melanchthon  desired  to  meet  Zwingli 
Melanchthon  thought  that  if  a  conference  was  to  be 
held,  it  would  be  much  better  to  meet  Oecolampadius  and 
perhaps  some  learned  Somanists.  Zwingli,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  eager  to  meet  Luther.     He  responded  at  once. 

^  Sources  :  Schirrmacher,  Brie/e  und  Aden  zu  der  OeschiehU  des  Rdi- 
gionsgespraches  zu  Marburg^  1529,  und  des  Reiehstages  zu  Aiigsburgt  1530 
(Gotha,  1876) ;  Bucer,  HUtorische  Nachrieht  von  dem  Oesprdch  zu  Marburg 
(Siinler,  Sammlung,  ii.  ii.  471  ff.) ;  Rudolphi  CoUini,  **Suinii]a  Collo(|iiii 
Marpurgensis,"  printed  in  Hospiniau,  Historia  sacramtntaria,  ii  1236-1266, 
and  in  Zwinglii  Opera,  iv.  175-180  (Zurich,  1841) ;  Brieger  in  Zeilsckrift 
fUr  KirchengeschicJUe,  i.  628  ff. 

Later  Books  :  Ebrard,  Daa  Dogirui  vom  heiligei^  Abendmdhl  und  seine 
OeschicJUe,  vol.  ii.  (Frankfurt  a.  M.  1846  ;  the  author  has  classified  the 
accounts  of  the  persons  present  at  the  conference,  and  given  a  combined 
description  of  the  discussion,  pp.  308  n.  and  314  ff.);  Erichson,  Das  Marburger 
Jleligiansgesprdch  (Strassburg,  1880)  ;  Bess,  LiUJier  in  Marburg,  15S9  {.Preuss. 
JahrbUchcr,  civ.  418-431,  Berlin,  1901). 
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He  came,  without  waiting  for  leave  to  be  given  by  the 
Zurich  Consoil,  across  a  country  full  of  enemieB.  The 
conference  met  from  October  SOth  to  November  5th,  1529. 
Lather  was  accompanied  by  Melancbthon,  Juatos  Jonas, 
uid  Cruciger,  Frederick  Mecum  from  Gotha,  Osiander  from 
Namberg,  Brenz  from  Hall,  Stephan  Agricola  from  Augs- 
burg, and  othera  With  Zwingli  came  Oecolampadiue, 
Bacer,  and  Hedio  from  Strassbuig,  Rudolph  Collin  (who 
has  left  the  fullest  account  of  the  discussion),  two  coon- 
cillorB  from  Basel  and  from  Zurich,  and  Jacob  Stnim  from 
Straseburg.  After  a  preliminary  conference  between  Zwingli 
and  Melancbthon  on  the  one  hand,  and  Lnther  and  Oecol- 
ampadiua  on  the  other,  the  real  discussion  took  place  in 
the  great  hall  of  the  Castle.  The  tourist  is  Btill  shown 
the  exact  spot  where  the  table  which  separated  the  dis- 
putants was  placed. 

This  Marburg  CoUoqvy,  as  the  conference  was  called,  had 
important  resolts  for  good,  although  it  was  unsuccessful  in 
fulfilling  the  expectations  of  the  Landgrave.  It  showed  a 
real  and  substantial  harmony  between  the  two  sets  of 
theologians  on  all  points  save  on&  Fifteen  theological 
articles  {The  Mhrburg  Articles)  stated  the  chief  heads  of 
the  Christian  faith,  and  fourteen  were  signed  by  Luther 
and  by  ZwinglL  The  one  subject  on  which  they  could 
not  come  to  an  agreement  was  the  relation  of  the  Body 
of  Christ  to  the  elements  Bread  and  Wine  in  the  Sacra- 
ment of  the  Supper.  It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that 
there  could  be  harmony  on  a  doctrinal  matter  on  which 
there  had  been  such  a  long  and  embittered  controversy. 

Both  theologians  found  in  the  medieval  doctrine  of 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Supper  what  they  believed  to  be  an 
overwhelming  error  destructive  to  the  spiritual  life.  It 
prceuppoeed  that  a  priest,  in  virtue  of  mysterious  powers 
conferred  in  ordination,  could  give  or  withhold  from  the 
Christian  people  the  benefits  conveyed  in  the  Sacrament. 
It  asserted  that  the  priest  could  change  the  elements  Bread 
and  Wine  into  the  very  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  and 
that  unless  this  change  was  made  there  was  no  presence 
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of  Christ  in  tlie  Bacrament,  and  no  possibility  of  aacramental  * 
grace  for  the  communicant.  Luther  attacked  the  problem 
as  a  medieval  Christian,  content,  if  he  waa  able  to  purge 
the  ordinanoe  of  this  one  fault,  to  leave  all  else  as  he  found 
it.  Zwiugli  came  aa  a  Humanist,  whose  fundamental  rule 
was  to  get  beyond  the  mediaeval  theology  altogether,  and 
attempt  to  discover  how  the  earlier  Church  Fathers 
could  aid  him  to  Bolve  the  problem.  This  difference  in 
mental  attitude  led  them  to  approach  the  subject  from 
separate  sides ;  and  the  meditsval  way  of  looking  at  the 
whole  subject  rendered  difference  of  approach  very  easy. 
The  mediseval  Church  had  divided  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  intii  two  distinct  i»arts — the  Mass  and  the 
■Eucharist.'  The  Mass  was  inseparably  connected  with  the 
thought  of  the  great  Sacrifice  of  Christ  upon  the  Cross, 
and  the  Eucharist  with  the  thought  of  the  believer's  com- 
munion with  the  Risen  LiWng  Christ.  Zwingli  attacked 
the  Eomanist  doctrine  of  the  Moss,  and  Luther  sought  to 
give  an  evangelical  meaning  to  the  mediaeval  conception  of 
the  Eucharist.  Hence  the  two  Protestant  antagonists  were 
never  exactly  facing  each  other. 

Luther's  convent  studies  in  D'Allly,  Biel,  and  their 
common  master,  William  of  Occam,  enabled  him  to  show 
that  there  mi^lit  be  the  presence  of  the  Glorified  Body  of 
Christ,  extended  in  space,  in  the  elements  Bread  and  Wine 
in  a  natural  way,  and  without  any  priestly  miracle:  and 
that  satisfied  him ;  it  enabled  him  to  deny  the  priestly 
miracle  and  keep  true  in  the  most  literal  way  to  the  words 
of  the  institution,  "  This  is  My  Body." 

Zwingli,  on  the  other  hand,  insisted  that  the  primary 
reference  in  the  Lord's  Supper  was  to  the  death  of  Christ, 
and  that  it  was  above  all  things  a  commemorative  rit& 
He  transformed  the  medieval  Mass  into  an  evangelical 
sacrament,  by  placing  the  idea  of  commemoration  where 
the  mediaeval  theologian  had  put  that  of  repetition,  and 
held  that   the  means  of  appropriation  was  faith  and  not 
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eatiDg  with  the  mouth.  This  he  held  to  be  a  retara  to 
the  belief  of  the  early  centuries,  before  the  conception  of 
the  saciumeut  had  beeD  corrupted  by  pagan  ideas. 

Like  Lather,  he  served  himself  heir  to  the  work  of 
earlier  theoli^iana ;  but  he  did  not  go  to  Occam,  Biel,  or 
lyAilly,  as  the  German  Reformer  had  done.  Erasmus,  who 
had  no  liking  for  the  priestly  miracle  in  the  Mass,  and 
cared  little  for  a  rigid  literal  interpretation  of  the  words 
of  the  institution,  had  declared  that  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Supper  was  the  symbol  of  commemoration,  of  a  covenant 
with  God,  and  of  the  fellowship  of  all  believera  in  Christ, 
and  tl  a  commended  itself  to  Zwingli's  conception  of  the 
social  character  of  ChriBtianity ;  but  he  was  too  much  a 
OhriBtiau  theologian  to  be  contented  with  such  a  vagne' 
idea  of  the  rite.  Many  theoli^iaus  of  the  later  Middle 
Ages,  when  speculation  was  more  free  than  it  could  be 
after  the  stricter  definitions  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
had  tried  to  piirify  and  spiritualise  the  beliefs  of  the 
Church  about  the  meaning  of  the  central  Christian  jite. 
Foremost  among  them  was  John  Wessel  (c  1420-1489), 
with  his  long  and  elaborate  treatise,  Ik  Saeranunto  Eueha- 
riaticB.  He  bad  taught  that  the  Lord's  Supper  is  the  rite 
in  which  the  death  of  Christ  is  presented  to  and  appro- 
priated by  the  believer;  that  it  is  above  all  things  a 
commemoration  of  that  death  and  a  communion  or  par- 
ticipation in  the  benefits  which  followed  ;  that  communion 
with  the  spiritual  presence  of  Jesus  is  of  far  more  im- 
portance than  any  corporeal  contact  with  the  Body  of 
Christ ;  and  that  this  communion  is  shared  in  through 
faith.  These  thoughts  had  been  taken  over  by  Christopher 
Honius,  a  divine  of  the  Netherlands,  who  had  enforced 
them  by  insisting  that  our  Lord's  discourse  in  the  6th 
chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel  had  reproved  any  materialistic 
conception  of  the  Lord's  Supper;  and  that  therefore  the 
words  of  the  institution  must  not  be  taken  in  their  rigid 
literal  meaning.  He  bad  been  the  first  to  suggest  that 
the  word  is  in  "This  is  My  Body"  roust  mean  signifies. 
Weesel  and  Honius  were  the  predecessffs  of  Zwingli,  and 
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be  wove  their  thoughts  into  his  doctriue  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  It  should  be  remembeTed  that  Luther  bad  also 
been  acquainted  with  the  labours  of  Weasel  and  of  Honius, 
and  that  so  far  from  attracting  they  had  repelled  him, 
simply  becanse  he  thought  they  failed  to  give  the  respect 
due  to  the  literal  nieatiiug  of  the  words  of  the  institution. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Luther  knew  ZwingU 
only  as  in  some  way  connected  with  Andrew  Bodenstein 
of  Carlstadt.  Carlstadt  had  professed  to  accept  the  theory 
of  Honius  about  the  nature  of  tlie  relation  of  the  Presence 
of  Christ  to  the  elements  of  Biead  and  Wine — saying  that 
the  latter  were  siffns,  and  nothing  more,  of  the  former,  A 
controversy  soon  raged  in  Wittenberg  to  the  scandal  of, 
German  Protestantism.  Luther  insisted  more  and  more  on 
the  necessity  of  the  Presence  in  the  elements  of  the  Body 
of  Christ  "  corporeally  extended  in  sjxice  " ;  while  Carlstadt 
denied  that  Presence  in  any  sense  whatsoever,  Luther 
insisted  with  all  the  strength  of  language  at  his  command 
that  the  literal  sense  of  the  words  of  the  institution  must 
be  preserved,  and  that  the  words  "  This  is  My  Body " 
must  refer  to  the  Bread  and  to  the  Wine ;  while  Carlstadt 
thought  it  was  more  likely  that  while  using  the  words  our 
Lord  pointed  to  His  own  Boily,  or  if  not,  that  religioua  i 
conviction  compelled  another  interpretation  than  the  one 
on  which  Luther  insisted. 

The  dust  of  all  this  controversy  wa*  in  the  eyas  of  1 
the  theologians  when  they  met  at  Marburg,  and  prevented  [ 
them  carefully  examining  each  other's  doctrinal  position. 
In  all  essentia]  matters  Luther  and  Zwingli  were  not  so  far  j 
apart  as  each  supposeil  the  other  to  he.  Their  respective  I 
theories,  put  very  Hhortly,  may  be  thus  summed  up. 

Zwingli,  looking  mainly  at  the  mediffival  doctrine  of  I 
the  Mass,  taught :  ( 1 )  The  Lord's  Supper  is  not  a  rfpeliiion  | 
of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  on  the  Cross,  but  a  commemoralion  I 
of  that  sacrifice  once  ofl'ered  up ;  and  the  elements  axe  1 
not  a  newly  offered  Christ,  but  the  sn/ns  of  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  the  Christ  who  was  once  for  all  oflered  on  Cal- 
vary.    (2)  That  forgiveness  for  sin  is  not  won  hy  partaking 
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in  i  newly  offered  ChiiBt,  but  by  helievijig  in  a  Christ  onoe 
ofTered  up.  (3)  That  the  benefite  of  the  work  of  Chriat 
are  always  appropriated  by  faith,  and  tliat  the  atonement 
is  80  appropriated  in  the  sacrament,  whereby  Christ  be- 
comes our  food  ;  but  the  food,  being  neither  carnal  nor 
corporeal,  is  not  appropriated  by  the  mouth,  but  by  faith 
indwelling  in  the  souL  Therefore  there  is  a  Heal  Presence 
of  Christ  in  the  sacrament,  but  it  is  a  spiritual  Presence, 
not  a  corporeal  one.  A  real  and  living  faith  always 
involves  the  union  of  the  believer  with  Christ,  and  there- 
fore the  Seal  Presence  of  Christ ;  and  the  Presence  of 
Christ,  which  is  in  every  act  of  faith,  is  in  the  sacrament 
to  the  faithful  partaker.  (4)  That  while  the  Lord's  Supper 
primarily  refers  to  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  and  while  the 
elements.  Bread  and  Wine,  are  the  symbols  of  the  crucified 
Body  of  Christ,  the  partaking  of  the  elements  is  also  a 
symbol  and  pledge  of  an  ever-renewed  living  union  with 
the  Bisen  Chriat.  (5)  That  as  our  Lord  Himself  has 
specially  warned  His  followers  against  thinking  of  feeding 
on  Him  in  any  corporeal  or  carnal  manner  (John  vL),  the 
words  of  the  institution  cannot  be  taken  in  a  strictly  literal 
fashion,  and  the  phrase  "  This  is  My  Body  "  means  "  This 
signifies  My  Body."  The  fourth  position  had  been  rather 
implicitly  held  than  explicitly  stated. 

Luther,  looking  mainly  at  the  medieeval  doctrine  of  the 
Eucharist,  taught :  (1)  That  the  primary  use  of  the  sacra- 
ment was  to  bring  believing  communicants  into  direct 
touch  with  the  Living  Eisen  Christ.  (2)  That  to  this  end 
there  must  be  in  the  Bread  and  Wine  the  local  Presence 
of  the  Glorified  Body  of  Christ,  which  he  always  conceived 
as  "  body  extended  in  space " ;  the  communicants,  coining 
into  touch  with  this  Body  of  Christ,  have  commimion  with 
Him,  such  as  His  disciples  had  on  earth  and  as  His  saints 
now  have  in  heaven.  (3)  That  this  local  Presence  of 
Christ  does  not  presuppose  any  special  priestly  miracle,  for, 
in  virtue  of  its  ■uinquiiy,  the  Glorified  Body  of  Christ  ia 
everywhere  naturally,  and  therefore  ia  in  the  Bread  and  in 
the  Wine ;   this  natural  Presence   becomes  a   sacramental 
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Presence  because  of  the  promise  of  God  attached  to  the  re- 
verent and  believing  partaking  of  the  sacrament.  (4)  That 
communion  with  the  Living  Risen  Christ  implies  the 
appropriation  of  the  Death  of  Christ,  and  of  the  Atonement 
won  hj  this  death;  but  this  last  thought  of  Luther's, 
which  is  Zwingli's  first  thought,  lies  implicitly  in  his 
teaching  without  being  dwelt  upon. 

The  two  theories,  so  far  as  doctrinal  teaching  goes, 
are  supplementary  to  each  other  rather  than  antagonists. 
Each  has  a  weak  point.  Luther's  depends  on  a  question- 
able mediaeval  idea  of  vbiquity,  and  Zwingli's  on  a  somewhat 
shallow  exegesis.  It  was  unfortimate,  but  only  natural, 
that  when  the  two  theological  leaders  were  brought  together 
at  Marburg,  instead  of  seeking  the  mutual  points  of  agree- 
ment, eeu^h  should  attack  the  weak  point  in  the  other's 
theory.  Luther  began  by  chalking  the  words  Hoc  est 
Corpus  Meuni  on  the  table  before  him,  and  by-saying,  "  I 
take  these  words  literally ;  if  anyone  does  not,  I  shall  not 
argue  but  contradict " ;  and  Zwingli  spent  all  his  argumen- 
tative powers  in  disputing  the  doctrine  of  ubiquity.  The 
long  debate  went  circling  round  these  two  points  and  could 
never  be  got  away  from  them.  Zwingli  maintained  that 
the  Body  of  Christ  was  at  the  Eight  Hand  of  God,  and 
could  not  be  present,  extended  in  space,  in  the  elements, 
which  were  signs  representing  what  was  absent.  Luther 
argued  that  the  Body  of  Christ  was  in  the  elements,  as,  to 
use  his  own  illustration,  the  sword  is  present  in  the  sheath. 
As  a  soldier  could  present  his  sheathed  sword  and  say, 
truly  and  literally.  This  is  my  sword,  although  nothing  but 
the  sheath  was  visible ;  so,  although  nothing  could  be  seen 
or  felt  but  Bread  and  Wine,  these  elements  in  the  Holy 
Supper  could  be  literally  and  tnily  called  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  Christ. 

The  substantial  harmony  revealed  in  the  fourteen 
articles  which  they  all  could  sign  showed  that  the  Germans 
and  the  Swiss  had  one  faith.  But  Luther  insisted  that 
their  difference  on  the  Sacrament  of  the  Supper  pre- 
vented  them  becoming  one  visible  brotherhood,  and  the 
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immediate  purpoee  of   the   Landgrave  of   Hease   was  not 
fulfiUei 

Undaunted  by  bis  defeat,  Philip  next  attempted  a  less 
comprebensiTe  onion.  If  Luther  and  Zwingli  could  not  be 
included  within  the  one  brotherhood,  might  not  the  German 
cities  of  the  south  and  the  Lutheran  princes  be  brought 
together  ?  Another  conference  was  arranged  at  Schwabach 
(October  1529),  when  a  series  of  theological  articles  were 
to  be  presented  for  ^reement.  Luther  prepared  seventeen 
articles  to  be  set  before  the  conference.  They  were  based 
on  the  Marburg  Articles;  but  as  Luther  had  stated  his 
own  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Supper  in  its  most  uncompro- 
mising form,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  delegates 
from  the  aoutbem  cities  hesitated  to  sign.  They  said  that 
the  confession  (for  the  articles  took  that  form)  was  not  in 
'conformity  with  the  doctrinee  preached  among  them,  and 
that  they  would  need  to  consult  their  fellow-citizens  before 
committing  them  to  it.  Thus  Philip's  attempts  to  unite 
the  Protestants  of  Germany  failed  a  .second  time,  and  a 
divided  Frotestantiam  awaited  the  coming  of  the  Emperor, 
who  had  resolved  to  solve  the  religious  difficulty  in  person. 


§  5.  The  Emperor  in  Germany. 

Charles  T.  was  at  the  zenith  of  his  power.  The  edoUy 
■  looking  youth  of  Worms  liad  become  a  grave  man  of 
thirty,  whose  nine  years  of  unbroken  success  had  made  him 
the  most  commanding  figure  in  Europe.  He  had  quelled 
the  turbulent  Spaniards  ;  he  had  crushed  bis  brilliant  rival 
of  France  at  the  battle  of  Favia ;  he  had  humbled  the  Pope, 
and  had  taught  His  Holiness  in  the  Sack  of  Rome  the 
danger  of  defying  the  Head  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire ; 
and  he  had  compelled  the  reluctant  Pontiff  to  invest  him 
with  the  imperial  crown.  He  had  added  to  and  con- 
solidated the  family  possessions  of  the  House  of  HapBburg, 
and  but  lately  his  brother  Ferdinand  bad  won,  in  name  at 
least,  the  crowns  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary.  He  was  now 
determined  to  visit  Germany,  and  by  his  personal  presence 
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and  influence  to  end  the  religious  difficulty  which  was 
distracting  that  ix)rtion  of  his  vast  dominions.  He  also 
meant  to  secure  the  succession  to  the  Empire  for  his 
brother  Ferdinand,  by  procuring  his  election  as  King  of  the 
Eomana. 

Charles  came  from  Italy  over  the  Brenner  Pass  in  the 
spring  time,  and  was  magnificently  received  by  the  Tyrolese, 
enger  to  do  all  honour  to  the  grandson  of  their  beloved 
Kaiser  Max.  His  letters  to  his  brother,  written  on  the 
stages  of  the  journey,  reveal  as  fully  as  that  reserved  soul 
could  unbosom  itself,  bis  plans  for  the  pacification  of 
Germany.  He  meant  to  use  every  persuasion  possible, 
to  make  what  compromises  his  conscience  permitted  (for 
Catholicism  was  a  faith  with  Charles),  to  effect  a  peaceful 
settlement.  But  if  these  failed,  he  was  determined  to 
crush  the  Reformation  by  force.  He  never  seems  to  have 
doubted  that  he  would  succeed.  Never  a  thought  crossed 
his  mind  that  he  was  about  to  encounter  a  great  spiritual 
farce  whose  depth  and  intensity  he  was  unable  to  measure, 
and  which  was  slowly  creating  a  new  world  unknown  to 
himself  and  to  his  contemporaries.  While  at  Innsbruck  he 
invited  the  Elector  of  Saxony  to  visit  him,  and  was  some- 
what disappointed  that  the  Lutheran  prince  did  not 
accept ;  but  this  foretaste  of  trouble  did  not  give  him  aay 
uneasiness. 

The  summons  to  the  Diet,  commanding  the  Electors, 
princes,  and  all  the  Estates  of  the  Empire  to  meet  at 
Augsburg  on  the  8th  of  April  1530,  had  been  issued  when 
diaries  was  at  Bologna.  No  threats  marred  the  invitation. 
The  Emperor  announced  that  he  meant  to  leave  all  past 
errora  to  the  judgment  of  the  Saviour ;  that  he  wished  to 
give  a  charitable  hearing  to  every  man's  opinions,  thoughts, 
and  ideas  ;  and  that  his  only  desire  was  to  secure  that  all 
might  live  under  the  one  Christ,  in  one  Commonwealth, 
one  Church,  and  one  Unity.'  He  left  Innsbruck  on  the 
*!th  of  June,  and,  travelling  slowly,  reached  the  bridge  on 

'  Schirminplisr.   Brir/r   iind  AeUn  in   drr   Or-jrr^wAfe  dti  JteHgiontfe- 
tprScka  m  ilarlmry  viui  da  lUidisliget  at  Augsburg,  IS.10,  pp.  38,  U. 
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the  Lech,  a  little  distance  from  Ai^burg,  on  the  evening 
of  the  15  th.  There  he  found  the  great  princes  of  the 
Empire,  who  had  been  waiting  his  arrival  from  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  They  alighted  to  do  him  reverence,  and 
he  graciously  dismounted  also,  and  greeted  them  with  all 
courtesy.  Chariee  had  brought  the  papal  nuncio.  Cardinal 
Campe^o,  in  his  train.  Most  of  the  Electors  knelt  to 
receive  the  cardinal's  blesaing ;  but  John  of  Saxony  stood 
bolt  upright,  and  refused  the  proffered  benediction. 

The  procession — one  of  the  most  gorgeous  Germany 
had  ever  seen — was  marshoUed  for  the  ceremonial  entry 
into  the  town.  The  retinues  of  the  Electors  were  all  in 
their  appropriate  colours  and  arms — Saxony,  by  ancient 
prescriptive  right,  leading  the  van.  Then  came  the 
Emperor  alone,  a  baldachino  carried  over  his  head.  He 
had  wished  the  nuncio  and  his  brother  to  ride  beside  him 
under  the  canopy ;  but  the  Germans  would  not  suffer  it ; 
no  Pope's  representative  was  to  be  permitted  to  ride 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  head  of  the  German  Empire 
entering  the  most  important  of  his  imperial  citiea^ 

Augsburg  was  then  at  the  he^ht  of  its  prosperity. 
It  was  the  great  trading  centre  between  Italy  and  the 
Levant  and  the  towns  of  Northern  Europe.  It  was  the 
home  of  the  Welsers  and  of  the  Fuggers,  the  great  capitalists 
of  the  later  mediaeval  Europe.  It  boasted  that  its  citdzens 
were  the  equals  of  princes,  and  that  its  daughters,  in  that 
ag6  of  deeply  rooted  class  distinctions,  had  married  into 
princely  houses.  To  this  day  the  name  of  one  of  its  streets 
— Philippine  Welser  Strasse — commemorates  the  wedding 
of  an  heiress  of  the  Welsers  with  an  archduke  of  Austria  ; 
and  the  wall  decorations  of  the  old  houses  attest  the 
ancient  magnificence  of  the  city.* 

At  the  gates  of  the  town,  the  clei^,  singing  Advenisti 

>  Then  are  several  eoatompontrj  accounts  of  tbis  meetiiig  at  th«  bridge 
of  tbs  Lech,  nnd  of  ths  procesaion ;  for  one,  see  SchirTmacbar,  Britft  tmd 

AeUn,  etc.  pp.  64-67. 

*  It  wu  ■  BDiDewhat  doubtful  honour  for  a  city  to  be  chosen  as  the  mset- 
iug  place  of  a  Diet  The  burghera  of  Augsburg  hiied  2Q00  landakneobta  to 
protect  them  during  the  Medon  (Schimnacher,  Bri^t  wnd  Aden,  p.  52). 
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desiderahilis,  met  the  procession.  All,  Emperor,  clergy, 
princes,  and  their  retinues,  entered  the  cathedral.  The 
Te  Deum  was  sung,  and  the  Emperor  received  the  benedic- 
tion. Then  the  procession  was  re-formed,  and  accompanied 
Charles  to  his  lodgings  in  the  Bishop's  Palace. 

There  the  Emperor  made  his  first  attempt  on  his 
Lutheran  subjects.  He  invited  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
George  of  Brandenburg,  Philip  of  Hesse,  and  Francis  of 
Liineburg  to  accompany  him  to  his  private  apartments. 
He  told  them  that  he  had  been  informed  that  they  had 
brought  theur  Lutheran  preachers  with  them  to  Augsburg, 
and  that  he  would  expect  them  to  keep  them  silent  during 
the  sittings  of  the  Diet  They  refused.  Then  Charles 
asked  them  to  prohibit  controversial  sermona  This  request 
was  also  refused.  Li  the  end  Charles  reminded  them  that 
his  demand  was  strictly  within  the  decision  of  1526  ;  that 
the  Emperor  was  lord  over  the  imperial  cities;  and  he 
promised  them  that  he  would  appoint  the  preachers  himself, 
and  that  there  would  be  no  sermons— only  the  reading  of 
Scripture  without  comment.  This  was  agreed  to.  He 
next  asked  them  to  join  him  in  the  Corpus  Christi  proces- 
sion on  the  following  day.  They  refused — ^Philip  of  Hesse 
with  arguments  Ustened  to  by  Ferdinand  with  indignation, 
and  by  Charles  with  indifference,  probably  because  he  did 
not  understand  German.  The  Emperor  insisted.  Then 
old  George  of  Brandenburg  stood  forth,  and  told  His 
Majesty  that  he  could  not,  and  would  not  obey.  It  was  a 
short,  rugged  speech,  though  eminently  respectful,  and 
ended  with  these  words,  which  flew  over  Germany,  kindling 
hearts  as  fire  lights  flax :  "  Before  I  would  deny  my  God 
and  His  Evangel,  I  would  rather  kneel  down  here  before 
your  Majesty  and  have  my  head  struck  off," — and  the 
old  man  hit  the  side  of  his  neck  with  the  edge  of  his  hand. 
Charles  did  not  need  to  know  German  to  understand. 
"  Not  head  off,  dear  prince,  not  head  off,"  he  said  kindly  in 
his  Flemish-German  (Nit  Kop  db,  lover  Forst,  nit  Kop  ah), 
Charles  walked  in  procession  through  the  streets  of  Augs- 
burg on  a  blazing  hot  day,  stooping  imder  a  heavy  purple 
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mantle,  with  a  superSuouB  candle  aputkering  in  bis  band; 
but  tbe  evangelical  princes  remained  in  their  lodgings.* 

^  G.  The  Diet  of  AvgAurg  16S0* 
The  Diet  was  formallj  opened  on  June  20th  (1530)> 
and  in  the  ProposUvm  or  Speech  from  the  Throne  it  was 
announced  that  the  Assemblj  would  be  invited  to  discuss 
armament  against  the  Turk,  and  that  His  Majesty  was 
anxious,  "  by  fair  and  gentle  means,"  to  end  the  religious 
differences  which  were  distracting  Germany.  The  Pro- 
testants were  again  invited  to  give  the  Emperor  in  writii^ 
their  opinions  and  difficulties.  It  was  resolved  to  take 
the  religious  question  first  On  June  24th  the  Lutherans 
were  ready  with  their  "  statement  of  their  grievances  and 
opinions  relating  to  the  faith."  Next  day  (June  26th)  the 
Diet  met  in  the  hall  of  the  Episcopal  Palace,  and  what  is 
known  as  the  Augsburg  Confession  was  read  by  the  Saxon 
Chancellor,  Dr.  Christian  Bayer,  in  such  a  clear  resonant 
voice  that  it  was  heard  not  only  hy  the  audience  within 
the  chamber,  but  also  by  tbe  crowd  which  thronged  tbe 
court  outside.*  When  the  reading  was  ended.  Chancellor 
Briick  handed  the  document  and  a  duplicate  in  Latin  to 
the  Emperor.  They  were  signed  by  the  Elector  of  Saxony 
and  bis  son  John  Frederick,  hy  George,  Margrave  of 
Brandenburg,  the  Dukes  Ernest  and  Francis  of  Liinebui^, 
the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  Prince  Wolfgang  of  Anhalt,  and 
the  delegates  of  the  cities  of  Niimbei^  and  litoutlingen. 
These  princes  knew  the  danger  which  threatened  them  in 
putting  their  names  to  the  Confession.  The  theolc^ans 
of  Saxony  besought  their  Elector   to  permit  their  names 

>  Fontemaiiti,  UTkandeiAaA,  etc.  L  2S8,  271 ;  ScMrnnaclier,  Briefe  tmd 
AcUn,  etc  p.  BS  and  note. 

*  SoDRca.-' :  Schimn»oher,  Brir/e  vitd  Aden  ;  Forstemum,  Urhmden- 
buck  TO  der  Oaehiehtt  dtt  Seielu'ags  lu  Angshurg,  2  vols.  (Halle,  18SS- 
1835) ;  and  Archie fiir  dU  OetchidiU  lUr  kinhl.  Se/armaliim  (Hslle,  1831). 

Later  Books  :  Moritz  Faciui,  QachickU  da  ReUhatags  2w  Aitgsbur) 
(Leipzig,  1830). 

'  Schimiucher,  Brit/e  und  Aden,  etc.  p.  BO. 
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to  stand  alone ;  but  he  answered  calmly,  /,  too^  will  confess 
my  Christ,  He  was  not  a  brilliant  man  like  Philip  of 
Hesse.  He  was  unpretentious,  peace-loving,  and  retiring 
hj  nature — John  the  Steadfast,  his  people  called  him. 
Becent  historians  have  dwelt  on  the  conciliatory  attitude 
and  judicial  spirit  manifested  by  the  Emperor  at  this  Diet, 
and  they  are  justified  in  doing  so ;  but  the  mailed  hand 
sometimes  showed  itself.  Charles  refused  to  invest  John 
with  his  Electoral  dignities  in  the  usual  feudal  fashion, 
and  his  entourage  whispered  that  if  the  Elector  was  not 
amenable  to  the  Emperor's  arguments,  he  might  find  the 
electorate  taken  from  him  and  bestowed  on  the  kindred 
House  of  Ducal  Saxony,  which  in  the  person  of  Duke 
George  so  stoutly  supported  the  old  religion.^  While 
possessing  that  *' laudable,  if  crabbed  constitutionalism 
which  was  the  hereditary  quality  of  the  Ernestine  line  of 
Saxony,"*  he  had  a  genuine  affection  for  the  Emperor. 
Both  recognised  that  this  Diet  of  Augsburg  had  separated 
them  irrevocably.  "  Uncle,  Uncle,"  said  Charles  to  Elector 
John  at  their  parting  interview,  "  I  did  not  expect  this 
from  you."  The  Elector's  eyes  filled  with  tears ;  he  could 
not  speak ;  he  turned  away  in  silence  and  left  the  city  soon 
afterwards.* 

§  7.   The  Augsburg  Confession^ 

The  Augsburg  Confession  (Confessio  Augustana)  was 
what  it  claimed  to  be,  a  statement  of  "  opinion  and  griev- 
ances," and  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  full  exposition  of 
doctrinal  tenets.  The  men  who  wrote  it  (MelanchthoU 
was  responsible  for  the  phraseology)  and  presented  it  to 

^  The  threat  is  recorded  in  Arehiv  filr  Schxoeizerische  OeachichU  wnd 
LandeskufuU,  i.  278. 

'  Armstrong,  Th€  Emperor  CharU$  F.,  i.  244. 

'  Forstem&nn,  Arehiv^  p.  206. 

*Schaff,  The  Creeds  of  the  Evangelical  ProUsiarU  Chrifitian  Churches 
(London,  1877),  p.  3 ;  cf.  History  of  the  Creeds  of  Christendom  (London, 
1877),  pp.  220  ff.  ;  Milller,  Die  Bekenntnisschriften  der  Rfformierten  Kirehe 
(Leipzig,  1903),  pp.  55-100 ;  Tschakert,  Die  Augsburgische  Konfession, 
(Leipzig,  1901). 
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the  Diet,  Claimed  to  belong  to  the  ancient  and  visible 
Catholic  Church,  and  to  believe  in  all  the  articles  of  faith 
set  forth  by  the  Universal  Church,  and  particularly  in  the 
Apostles'  and  Nieene  Creed* ;  but  they  maintained  that 
abuses  had  crept  iu  which  obscured  the  ancient  doctrines. 
The  Confession  showed  why  they  could  not  remain  in  con- 
nection with  an  unrefornied  Church.  Their  position  is 
exactly  defined  in  the  opening  sentence  of  the  second  part 
of  the  Confession.  "  Inasmuch  as  the  Churches  among  us 
dissent  in  no  articles  of  faith  from  the  Holy  Scriptures 
nor  the  Church  Catholic,  and  only  omit  a  few  of  certain 
abuses,  which  are  novel,  and  have  crept  in  with  time  partly 
and  in  part  have  been  introduced  by  violence,  and  contrary 
to  the  purport  of  the  canons,  we  beg  that' your  Imperial 
Majesty  would  clemently  hear  both  what  ought  to  be 
chang^,  and  what  are  the  reasons  why  people  ought  not 
to  be  forced  against  their  conscience  to  observe  these  abuses." 
The  Confession  is  often  repi-esented  as  an  attempt  to 
minimise  the  differences  between  LutberanB  and  Eomanists 
and  ex^gerato  those  between  Lutherans  and  Zwinglians, 
and  there  are  some  grounds  for  the  statement  Melanchthon 
had  come  back  from  the  Diet  of  Speyer  (1629)  convinced 
that  if  the  Lutherans  had  separated  themselves  more 
thoroughly  from  the  cities  of  South  Germany  there  would 
have  been  more  chance  of  a  working  compromise,  and  it 
is  only  natural  to  expect  that  the  idea  should  colour  his 
sketoh  of  the  Lutheran  position  at  Augsburg.  Yet  in  the 
main  the  assertion  is  wrong.  The  distinctively  Protestant 
conception  of  the  spiritual  priesthood  of  all  believers  in- 
spires the  whole  document ;  and  this  can  never  be  brought 
into  real  harmony  with  the  Bomaniat  position  and  claims. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  state  Somanist  and  Protestant  doc- 
trine in  almost  identical  phrases,  provided  this  one  great 
di^matic  difference  be  for  the  moment  set  on  one  side. 
The  conferences  at  Regensburgin  1541  (April  27-May  22) 
proved  as  much.  No  one  will  believe  that  Calvin  would  be 
inclined  to  minimise  the  differences  between  Protestants  and 
Eomanists,  yet  he  voluntarily  signed  the   Augsburg  Con- 
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fession,  and  did  so,  he  says,  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
author  (Melanchthon)  uncjlerstood  it.  This  Augsburg  Con- 
fession and  Luther's  Short  Catechism  are  the  symbolical 
books  still  in  use  in  all  Lutheran  churches. 

The  Augsburg  Confession  {Confemo  Auguslana)  i« 
divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  expressing  the  views  held 
by  those  who  signed  it,  and  the  second  stating  the  errors 
they  protested  against.  The  form  and  language  alika 
show  that  the  authors  had  no  intention  of  framing  an 
exhaustive  syllabus  of  theological  opinions  or  of  imposing 
its  articles  as  a  changeless  system  of  dogmatic  truth 
They  simply  meant  to  express  what  they  united  in  bC' 
lieving.  Such  phrases  as  our  Churches  teach,  it  is  taught, 
Sfwch  and  such  opinions  are  falsely  attributed  to  us,  make 
that  plain.  Li  the  first  part  the  authors  show  how  much 
they  hold  in  common  with  the  mediaeval  Church ;  how  they 
abide  by  the  teaching  of  St.  Augustine,  the  great  theo- 
logian of  the  West;  how  they  differ  from  more  radical 
Protestants  like  the  Zwinglians,  and  repudiate  the  teachings 
of  the  Anabaptists.  The  Lutheran  doctrine  of  Justification 
by  Faith  is  given  very  clearly  and  briefly  in  a  section  by 
itself,  but  it  is  continually  referred  to  and  shown  to  be 
the  basis  of  many  portions  of  their  common  system  of 
belief.  In  the  second  part  they  state  what  things  compel 
them  to  dissent  from  the  views  and  practices  of  the 
mediaeval  Church — the  enforced  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  the 
sacrificiad  character  of  the  Mass,  the  necessity  of  auricular 
confession,  monastic  vows,  and  the  confusion  of  spiritual 
and  secular  authority  exhibited  in  the  German  episcopate. 

The  origin  of  the  document  was  this.  When  the 
Emperor's  proclamation  summoning  the  Diet  reached 
Saxony,  Chancellor  Gregory  Biiick  suggested  that  the 
Saxon  theologians  should  prepare  a  statement  of  theii 
opinions  which  might  be  presented  to  the  Emperor  il 
called  for.^     This  was  done.     The  theologians  went  to  the 

^  Forstemann,  Urkundenb%ich,i,  89  :  the  worthy  Chancellor  thought  that 
the  document  should  be  drafted  "mit  grilndlioher  bewerong  derselbigon  am 
gdUlichersohrifit" 
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Scbwabaoh  Articles,  and  Melanchtkon  leviaed  them,  re- 
stated them,  and  made  ihem  as  inoffeDsive  as  he  could. 
The  document  was  meant  to  give  the  miDimum  for  which ' 
the  Protestants  contended,  and  Melancbthon's  concilia- 
tory spirit  shows  itself  throughout.  It  embalms  at  the 
same  time  some  of  Luther's  trenchant  phrases :  "  Chris- 
tian perfection  is  this,  to  fear  God  sincerely ;  and  f^in,  to 
conceive  great  faith,  and  to  trust  assuredly  that  God  is 
pacified  towards  us  for  Chriet's  sake ;  to  ask,  and  certainly 
to  look  for,  help  from  God  in  all  oUr  afl^rs  according  to 
our  calling ;  and  outwardly  to  do  good  works  diligently, 
and  to  attend  to  our  vocation.  In  these  things  doth  true 
perfection  and  the  true  worship  of  God  consist :  it  doth  not 
consist  in  being  unmarried,  in  going  ahout  begging,  nor  In 
wearing  dirty  clothes"  His  indifference  to  forms  of 
Church  government  and  his  readiness  to  conserve  the  old 
appears  in  the  sentence :  "  Now  our  meaning  is  not  to  have 
rule  taken  from  the  bishops ;  but  this  one  thing  only  is 
requested  at  their  hands,  that  they  would  suffer  the  gospel 
to  be  purely  taught,  and  that  they  would  relax  a  few 
observances,  which  cannot  be  observed  without  sin." 

When  the  Romanist  theologians  presented  their  Con- 
futation of  this  Confeseiou  to  the  Emperor,  it  was  again 
left  to  Melanchthon  to  draft  an  answer — the  Apology  of 
the  AugAuTg  Confession.  The  Apology  is  about  seven 
times  longer  than  the  Con/esmn,  and  is  a  noble  and 
learned  document.  The  Emperor  refused  to  receive  it, 
and  Melanchthon  spent  a  long  time  over  it  before  it  was 
allowed  to  be  seen. 

After  taking  counsel  with  the  Bomanist  princes  (die 
Chur  vmd  Fur^en  to  lepstisch  geweserC)^  it  was  resolved  to 
hand  the  Confession  to  a  committee  of  Eomanist  theo- 
logians whom  the  cardinal  nuncio  *  undertook  to  bring  to- 

1  Schimnwiher,  Britft  vnd  Aden,  etc.  p.  S8. 

'  Chatles  knew  veil  that  the  nuncio  wonld  exert  all  hit  inflnence  to 
prevent  >  settlement.  In  uitioipatian  or  the  Diet  the  Emperor  bad 
prlTstelj  oaked  Melanchthon  to  give  htm  a  statement  of  the  miniinum  of 
ooncessiona  which  would  content  the  Lutherans.  Melanchthon  wenia  to 
have  answered  (our  source  d(  infotmatiOQ  u  not  rery  definite) :  the  Eucharist 
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getber,  to  examine  and  answer  it.  Among  them  were  John 
Eck  of  Ingolstadt,  Faber,  and  Cochlseus.  There  was  little 
hope  of  arriving  at  a  compromise  with  such  champions 
on  the  papal  side ;  and  Charles  was  soon  to  discover  that 
his  strongest  opponents  in  effecting  a  peaceful  solution  were 
the  nuncio  and  his  committee  of  theologians.  Five  tiipes 
they  produced  a  confutation,  and  five  times  the  Emperor 
and  the  Diet  returned  their  work,  asking  them  to  redraft  it 
in  milder  and  in  less  uncompromising  terms.^  The  sixth 
draft  went  far  beyond  the  wishes  of  Charles,  but  the 
Emperor  had  to  accept  it  and  let  it  appear  as  the  state- 
ment of  his  beliefs.     It  made  reconciliation  hopeless. 

§  8.  The  Reformation  to  be  crushed. 

The  religious  difficulty  had  not  been  removed  by  com- 
promise. There  remained  force  —  the  other  alternative 
foreshadowed  by  the  Emperor.  The  time  seemed  to  be 
opportune.  Protestantism  was  divided,  and  had  flaunted 
its  differences  in  the  Emperor's  presence.  Philip  of  Hesse 
had  signed  the  Augsburg  Confession  with  hesitation,  not 
because  he  did  not  believe  its  statements,  but  because  it 
seemed  to  shut  the  door  on  a  complete  union  among  all 
the  parties  who  had  joined  in  the  Protest  of  1529.  The 
four  cities  of  Strassburg,  Constance,  Lindau,  and  Mem- 
mingen  had  submitted  a  separate  Confession  (the  Confessio 
Tetrapolitana)  to  the  Emperor;  and  the  Eomanist  theo- 
logians had  written  a  confutation  of  it  also.  Zwingli 
had  sent  a  third. 

Luther  was  not  among  the  theologians  present  at  the 

in  both  kinds  ;  marriage  of  priests  permitted  ;  the  omission  of  the  canon  of 
the  Mass ;  concession  of  the  Church  lands  already  sequestrated ;  and  the 
decision  of  the  other  matters  in  dispute  at  a  free  General  CouncU.  Charles 
had  sent  the  document  to  Rome  ;  it  had  been  debated  at  a  conclave  of 
cardinals,  who  had  decided  that  none  of  the  demands  could  be  granted. 

*  One  document  says  :  **  Es  war  aber  zum  ersten  die  e&nftUcUion  wol  bey 
zweihundert  und  achtzig  bletter  lang  gewesen,  aber  die  key.  Waj,  hat  sie 
selbst  also  gerouttert  und  gerobt,  das  es  nicht  mchr  denn  zwolf  bletter 
geblieben  sind.  Solchs  soil  Doctor  Eck  sehr  verdrossen  und  wee  gethan 
haben." — (Schirrmacher,  Briefe  und  AcUn^  etc.  p.  1(57.) 
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Diet  of  Aogsbnrg.  Techoicallj  be  was  still  an  oatlaw,  for 
the  ban  of  the  Diet  of  Worms  had  never  been  legally 
removed.  The  Electoi  had  asked  bim  to  atay  at  his  Castle 
of  Cobiirg.  There  he  remained,  worried  and  anxious,  cbaSug 
like  a  caged  eagle.  He  feared  that  Melancbthon's  con- 
ciliatory spirit  might  make  him  barter  away  some  in- 
diBpensable  parte  of  evangelical  truth ;  he  feared  the 
impetuosity  of  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  and  bis  known 
Zwinglian  sympathies.  His  secretaiy  wrote  to  Wittenberg 
that  be  was  fretting  himself  ill;  he  was  longing  to  get 
back  to  Wittenberg,  where  be  could  at  least  teach  his 
students.  It  was  then  that  Catharine  got  their  friend 
Lucas  Cranach  to  paint  tbeir  little  daughter  Magdalena, 
just  twelve  months  old,  and  sent  it  to  her  husband  that  he 
might  have  a  small  bit  of  home  to  cheer  him.  Luther 
bung  the  picture  up  where  he  could  always  see  it  from  bis 
chair,  and  be  tells  us  that  the  sweet  little  face  looking 
down  upon  him  gave  bim  cour^  during  his  dreary  months 
of  waiting.  Posts  brought  him  news  from  the  Diet :  that 
the  Confession  had  been  read  to  the  Estates;  that  the 
Romanists  were  preparing  a  Confutation  ;  that  their  reply 
was  ready  on  August  3rd ;  that  Philip  of  Hesse  had  left 
the  Diet  abruptly  on  the  6tb,  to  raise  troops  to  fight  the 
Emperor,  it  was  reported ;  that  Melanchthon  was  being 
entangled  in  conferences,  and  was  giving  up  everything. 
His  strong  ardent  nature  pours  itself  forth  in  his  letters 
from  Cobui^  (April  18tb-0ct.  4tb) — urging  his  friends  to 
tell '  him  how  matters  are  going ;  warning  MelanchUion  to 
stand  firm ;  taking  comfort  in  the  text,  "  Be  ye  angry,  and 
sin  not " ;  comparing  the  Diet  to  the  rooks  and  the  rookery 
in  the  trees  below  his  window.^  It  was  from  Coburg  that 
he  wrote  his  charming  letter  to  his  small  sou.*  It  was  there 
that  be  penned  the  letter  of  encouragement  to  the  tried 
and  loyal  Chancellor  Briick : 

"  I  have  lately  seen  two  wonders :  the  first  as  I  was 
looking  out  of  my  window  and  saw  the  stars  in  heaven  and 
all  that  beautiful  vault  of  God,  and  yet  I  saw  no  pillars  on 
'  De  Wette,  LhUht'm  BrU/t,  etc.  iv.  1-182.  '  Ibid.  it.  41. 
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which  the  Master-Builder  had  fixed  this  vault;  jet  the 
heavens  fell  not,  and  the  great  vault  stood  fast.  Now  there 
are  some  who  search  for  the  pillars,  and  want  to  touch  and 
to  grasp  them ;  and  when  they  cannot,  they  wonder  and 
tremble  as  if  the  heaven  must  certainly  fall,  just  because 
they  cannot  grasp  its  pillars.  If  they  could  only  lay  their 
hands  on  them,  they  think  that  the  heaven  would  stand 
firm! 

"  The  second  wonder  was :  I  saw  great  clouds  rolling  over 
us  with  such  a  ponderous  weight  that  they  seemed  like  a 
great  ocean,  and  yet  I  saw  no  foundation  on  which  they 
rested  or  were  based,  and  no  shore  which  bounded  them ; 
yet  they  fell  not,  but  frowned  on  us  and  flowed  on.  But 
when  they  had  passed  by,  then  there  shone  forth  both  their 
floor  and  our  roof,  which  had  kept  them  back — a  rainbow  I 
A  frail,  thin  floor  and  roof  which  soon  melted  into  the 
clouds,  and  was  more  like  a  shadowy  prism,  such  as  we  see 
through  coloured  glass,  than  a  strong,  firm  foundation, 
and  we  might  well  distrust  the  feeble  rampart  which  kept 
back  that  fearful  weight  of  waters.  Yet  we  found  that  this 
unsubstantial  prism  was  able  to  bear  up  the  weight  of 
waters,  and  that  it  guarded  us  safely !  But  there  are  some 
who  look  more  to  the  thickness  and  massive  weight  of  the 
waters  and  the  clouds  than  at  this  thin,  light,  narrow  bow 
of  promise.  They  would  like  to  feel  the  strength  of  that 
shadowy  vanishing  arch,  and  because  they  cannot  do  this, 
they  are  always  fearing  that  the  clouds  will  bring  back  the 
flood."  1 

The  Protestants  never  seemed  to  be  in  a  worse  plight ; 
but,  as  Luther  wrote,  the  threatened  troubles  passed  away 
— for  this  time  at  least. 

Campeggio  was  keen  to  crush  the  Reformation  at  once. 
His  letters  to  the  Curia  insist  that  the  policy  of  the  strong 
arm  is  the  only  effectual  way  of  dealing  with  the  Lutheran 
princes.  But  Charles  found  that  some  of  the  South  German 
princes  who  were  eager  that  no  compromise  should  be  made 
with  the  Lutherans,  were  very  unwilling  to  coerce  them  by 
force  of  arms.  They  had  no  wish  to  see  the  Emperor  all- 
powerful  in  Germany.  The  Eomanist  Dukes  of  Bavaria  (the 
Wittelsbachs)  were  as  strongly  anti-Hapsburg  as  Philip  of 

*  Dc  Wette,  Luther* 8  Brief t^  etc.  iv.  128. 
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Hesse  himself ;  and  Charles  had  no  desire  to  stir  the  anti- 
Hapsbui^  feeling.  Instead,  conferences  *  were  proposed  to 
see  whether  some  mutual  understanding  might  not  aftei'  all 
be  reached ;  and  the  Diet  was  careful  to  introduce  laymen, 
in  the  hope  that  they  would  be  less  uncompromising  than 
the  Bomanist  theoli^ians.  The  meetings  ended  without 
any  definite  result.  The  Protestant  princea  refused  to 
make  the  needful  conceasious,  and  Cbarlea  found  hia  plans 
thwarted  on  every  side.  Whereupon  the  Komanist  majonty 
of  the  Diet  framed  a  "  recess,"  which  declared  that  the 
Frotestanta  were  to  he  allowed  to  exist  unmolested  until 
April  15  th,  1531;  and  were  then  to  be  put  down  by 
force.  Meanwhile  they  were  ordered  to  make  no  more 
innovations  in  worship  or  in  doctrine ;  they  were  to  refrain 
from  molesting  the  Bomanista  within  their  territories ;  and 
they  were  to  aid  the  Emperor  and  the  Bomanist  princes  in 
stamping  out  the  partisans  of  Zwingli  and  the  AnabaptistB. 
This  resolution  gave  rise  to  a  second  Protest,  signed  by  the 
Lutheran  princes  and  by  the  fourteen  cities. 

Nothing  had  stirred  the  wrath  of  Charles  so  much  as 
the  determined  stand  taken  by  the  cities.  He  conceived 
that  be,  the  Emperor,  was  the  supreme  Lord  within  an 
imperial  city ;  and  he  employed  persuaaion  and  threats  to 
make  their  del^ates  accept  the  "  receee,"  Even  Augsburg 
refused. 

Having  made  their  Protest,  the  Lutheran  princes  and 
the  delegates  from  the  protesting  towns  left  the  Diet, 
careless  of  what  the  Komanist  majority  might  further  da 
In  their  absence  an  important  ordinance  was  passed.  The 
Diet  decided  that  the  Edict  of  Worms  was  to  be  executed ; 
that  tbe  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions  were  to  be  preserved, 

*  Th«  whole  tima  of  the  member*  of  the  Diet  wm  not  ipent  in  theo- 
logical diBouadoDB.  We  read  of  banqnets,  where  LDthsreiu  and  Romanuts 
sat  tide  bjstde;  of  dances  that  went  on  far  into  the  night;  of  what  maj 
be  railed  a  garden  party  in  a  "  fair  meadow,"  where  a  wooden  house  wiia 
built  for  the  Mcommodatioii  of  the  ladies ;  and  of  tonmamenta.  At  one  of 
them,  Ferdinand,  the  Emperor's  brotlier,  was  thrown  and  liia  hone  r»ll«d 
over  bim  ;  and  Helanohthon  wrote  to  Luther  that  aix  men  had  been  killed 
■toneoftheee  "gentle  aodjojone"  passages  of  arms. 
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and  all  Church  property  to  be  restored ;  •  and,  what  was 
most  important,  that  the  Imperial  Court  of  Appeals  for  all 
disputed  legal  eases  within  the  Empire  (the  BeieJiskammerS" 
gericht)  should  be  restored.  The  last  provision  indicated 
a  new  way  of  fighting  the  extending  Protestantism  by 
harassing  legal  prosecutions,  which,  from  the  nature  of  the 
court,  were  always  to  be  decided  against  the  dissenters  from 
the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  mediaeval  Empira^  All 
instances  of  seizure  of  ecclesiastical  benefices,  all  defiances 
of  episcopal  decisions,  could  be  appealed  against  to  this 
central  court ;  and  as  the  legal  principles  on  which  it  gave 
its  decisions  and  the  controlling  authorities  which  it  re- 
cognised were  mediseval,  the  Protestants  could  never  hope 
for  a  decision  in  their  favour.  The  Lutheran  Church  in 
Saxony,  for  example,  with  its  pastors  and  schoolmasters, 
was  supported  by  moneys  taken  from  the  old  ecclesiastical 
foundations.  According  to  this  decision  of  the  Diet,  every 
case  of  such  transfer  of  property  could  be  appealed  to  this 
central  court,  which  from  its  constitution  was  bound  to 
decide  against  the  transfer.  If  the  Protestant  princes 
disregarded  the  decisions  of  the  central  court,  the  Emperor 
was  within  his  rights  in  treating  them  as  men  who  had 
outraged  the  constitution  of  the  Empire.* 

Charles  met  at  Augsburg  the  first  great  check  in  his 
hitherto  successful  career,  but  he  was  tenacious  of  purpose, 
aud  never  cared  to  hurry  matters  to  an  irrevocable  con- 
clusion, lie  carefully  studied  the  problem,  and  three  ways 
of  dealing  with  the  religious  difficulty  shaped  themselves 
in  his  mind  at  Augsburg — by  compromise,  by  letting  the 
Protestants  alone  for  a  period  longer  or  shorter,  and  by 
a  General  Council  which  would  be  free.     It  would  seem 

^  The  Romanist  majority  had  resolved  to  fight  the  Protestant  minority, 
not  in  the  battlefield,  but  in  the  l&w 'Courta— iiidU  feehUn  sondem  reeJUen, 
was  the  phrase. 

^  When  the  religious  war  did  begin  in  1545,  Charles  justified  the  use  of 
force  on  the  grounds  that  the  Elector  of  Saxony  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse 
had  violated  the  constitution  of  tlie  Knipire,  had  repudiated  the  derisions  of 
the  llrichskammer»jericht,  and  had  protested  against  the  decisions  of  the 
Plet, 
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that  at  Augsburg  he  first  seriously  resolved  that  the  condi- 
tion of  Europe  was  such  that  the  Pope  must  be  compelled 
to  summon  a  Council,  and  to  allow  it  freedom  of  debate 
and  action.  Charles  tried  all  three  plans  in  G-ermany 
during  the  fifteen  years  that  followed. 


I  9.   The  Schmaikald  Zsague} 

The  Emperor  published  the  decision  of  the  Diet  on  the 
19th  of  November,  and  the  Protestants  had  to  arrange 
some  common  plan  of  facing  the  situation.  They  met, 
princes  and  delegates  of  cities,  in  the  little  upland  town 
of  Schmalkalden,  lying  on  the  south-west  frontier  of  Elec- 
toral Saxony,  circled  by  low  hills  which  were  white  with 
snow  (December  22-31).  They  had  to  face  at  once 
harassing  litigation,  and,  after  the  15th  of  April,  the  threat 
that  they  would  be  stamped  out  by  force  of  arms.  Were 
they  still  to  maintain  their  doctrine  of  passive  reaistance  ? 
The  question  was  earnestly  debated.  Think  of  these  earnest 
German  princes  and  bui^hers,  their  Uvea  and  property  at 
stake,  debating  this  abstract  question  day  after  day,  resolute 
to  set  their  own  consciences  right  before  coming  to  any 
resolntioD  to  defend  themselves !  The  lawyers  were  all  on 
the  side  of  active  defence.  The  terms  of  the  bond  were 
drafted.  The  Emperor's  name  was  carefully  omitted ;  and 
the  causes  which  compelled  them  to  take  action  were  rather 
alluded  to  vaguely  than  stated  with  precision.  The  Elector 
of  Saxony,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  the  Duke  of  Liineburg, 
the  Frince  of  Anhalt,  the  two  Counts  of  Mansfeld,  and  the 
delegates  from  Magdeburg  and  Bremen  signed.  Pious  old 
George  of  Brandenburg  was  not  convinced  that  it  was 
lawful  to  resist  the  Emperor ;  the  deputies  of  Niiraberg 
had  grave  doubts  also.  Many  others  who  were  present  feU- 
that  they  must  have  time  to  make  up  their  minds.  Bat  the 
le^ne  was  started,  and  was  soon  to  assume  huge  proportions. 

■  Sahmidt,  Zur  OeaehieMt  dtt  Sdirnailcaldiiehm  Bvnda  (Forteh.  tur  Dtut- 
Khen  OacAichU,  iiv.) ;  Zsngemeiater,  Du  SchmaikaldiKJien  ArtHtl  van 
1SS7  (Heidelbe^,  1S83) ;  Corput  Beformatorum,  iiL  »73  ff. 
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The  confederatea  had  confessed  the  new  doctrines,  ancF 
had  published  their  Confession.     They  now  resolved  that 
they  would  defend  themselves  if  attiteked  by  litigation  or 
otherwise.     There  was  no  attempt   to   exclude  the  South 
German  cities;  and  Charles'  expectations  that  tbeologioa 
diSerences  would  prevent  Protestant  union  within  Germanw^ 
were  frustrated.     Zwingli's  heroic  death  at  Cappel(Octobwl 
11th,   1531)  softened   all   Protestant   hearts   towarda   hia 
followers.      The   South   German   cities   followed   the  lead 
of  Bucer,  who  was   anxious    for    union.     Many  of    these 
towns   now  joined   the    Schmalkald    League,      Brunswicl 
joined.     Hamburg  and  Bostock  in  the  far  north,  Goala 
and  Giittingen  in  the  centre,  joined.     Almost  all   Noilli:! 
Germany    and    the    more    important    imperial    towns    in 
the  South  were  united  in  one  strong  confederacy  hy  this 
Schmalkald  League.     It  became  one  of  the  European  Powers. 
Denmark  wished  to  join.     Thomas  Cromwell  was  anxious 
that  England    should  join.      The  lei^e   was   necesaarily 
anti-Hapsbnrg,  and  the  Emperor  had  to  reckon  with  it. 

Its  power  appeared  at  the  Diet  of  Niirnherg  in  1532] 
The  dreaded  day  (April   15tb,  1531)  on  which  the  Pro 
testants  were  to  he  reduced  by  fij'e  and  sword  passed  quietl; 
by,     Charles  was  surrounded  with  difficulties  which  madftl 
it   impossible  for   hint   to  carry  out   the  threats   be   hadj 
published   on   November    19th,   1530.      The   Turks   were 
menacing  "Vienna  and  the  Duchy  of  Austria ;   the   Pope 
was    ready  to  take   advantage  of   any   signs   of   imperial 
weaknesa ;  France  was  irreconcilable ;  England  was  hostile ; 
and  the  Bavarian  dukes  were  doing  what  they  could  I 
lessen  the  Hapsburg  power  in  Germany. 

When  the  Diet  met  at  Niirnberg  in  1532,  the  Empero 
knew  that  he  was  imable  to  coerce  the  Lutherans,  . 
returned  to  his  earlier  courteous  way  of  treating  them 
They  were  more  patriotic  than  the  German  Bomaniata  fatM 
whom  he  had  done  so  much.  Luther  declared  roundly 
that  the  Turks  must  be  met  and  driven  hack,  aud  that  all 
Gemiana  must  support  the  Emperor  in  repelling  the  in- 
vasion.    At  the  Diet  a  "  recess  "  was  proposed,  in  which  t" 
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teligioos  trace  was  indefiDitel;  extended ;  the  processes 
against  the  Protestants  in  the  Beickskammersgericht  were  to 
be  quashed,  and  no  Stale  was  to  be  proceeded  against  in 
mattera  arising  out  of  rehgious  differences.  The  Bomanist 
members  refused  to  accept  it ;  the  "  recess  "  was  nerer  pub- 
lished. But  the  Protestant  States  declared  that  tbej  would 
trust  in  the  imperial  word  of  honour,  and  furnished  the 
Emperor  with  troops  for  the  defence  of  Vienna,  and  the 
invasion  was  repelled. 

The  history  of  the  stru^le  in  Germany  between  the 
Diet  of  1632  and  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1646  is  very 
hitrioate,  and  cannot  be  told  as  a  simple  contest  between 
Reformation  and  anti-Pteformation. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  almost  all  thoughtful  and 
earnest-minded  men  desired  a  Reformation  of  the  Church. 
The  Boman  Curia  was  the  only  opponent  to  all  reforms  of 
any  kind.  But  two  different  ideas  of  what  Beformation 
ought  to  be,  divided  the  men  who  longed  for  reforms. 
The  one  desired  to  see  the  benumbed  aud  formalist 
mediaeval  Church  filled  with  a  new  religious  life,  while 
it  retained  its  notable  characteristics  of  a  sacerdotal 
ministry  and  a  visible  external  unity  under  a  uniform 
hierarchy  culminating  in  the  Papacy.  The  other  wished 
to  free  the  human  spirit  from  the  fetters  of  a  merely 
ecclesiastical  authority,  and  to  rebuild  the  Church  on  the 
principle  of  the  spiritual  priesthood  of  all  believing  men 
and  women.  In  the  stru^Ie  in  Germany  the  Emperor 
Charles  may  be  taken  as  the  embodiment  of  the  first,  as 
Luther  represented  the  second.  To  the  one  it  seemed 
essential  to  maintain  the  external  unity  and  authority  of 
the  Church  according  to  the  mediaeval  ideal;  the  other 
could  content  himself  with  seeing  the  Church  of  the 
Middle  Ages  broken  up  into  territorial  Churches,  each  of 
which  he  contended  was  a  portion  of  the  one  visible  Catholic 
Church.  Charles  had  no  difficulty  in  accepting  many 
changes  in  doctrine  and  usf^s,  provided  a  genuine  and 
lasting  compromise  could  be  arrived  at  which  would  retain 
all  within  the  one  ecclesiastical  organisation.      He  con- 
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Bented  once  and  again  to  suspend  the  struggle ;  but  he 
would  never  h»ve  tiiade  himself  responsible  for  a  permanent 
religious  settlement  which  recognised  the  Lutheran  Churches. 
He  had  no  objection  to  a  truce,  but  would  never  accept  a 
lasting  peace.  If  the  Lutherans  could  not  be  brought  back 
within  the  medireval  Church  by  compromise,  then  he  was 
prepared  to  go  to  all  extremes  to  compel  them  to  return. 
Of  course,  he  was  the  ruler  over  many  lands ;  he  was  keen 
to  extend  and  conaoUdate  the  family  possessions  of  his 
House, — as  keen  as  the  most  grasping  of  the  petty  territorial 
princes, — and  he  had  to  be  an  opportunist.  But  he  never 
deviated  in  the  main  from  his  idea  of  how  the  religioua 
difficulty  should  be  solved. 

But  all  manner  of  political  and  personal  motives  were 
at  work  on  both  sides  in  Germany  (as  elsewhere).  Philip 
of  Hesse  combined  a  strenuous  acceptance  of  the  principles 
of  the  Lutheran  Reformation  with  as  thorough  a  hatred  of 
the  House  of  Hapaburg  and  of  its  supremacy  in  Germany. 
The  Dukes  of  Bavaria,  who  were  the  strongest  partisans  of 
the  Romanist  Church  in  Germany,  were  the  hereditary 
enemies  of  the  House  of  Austria.  The  religious  pacifica- 
tion of  the  Fatherland  was  made  impossible  to  Charles, 
not  merely  by  his  insistence  on  maintaining  the  conceptions 
of  the  mediteval  Church,  but  also  by  open  and  secret 
reluctance  to  see  the  imperial  authority  increased,  and 
by  jealousies  aroused  by  the  territorial  aggrandisement 
of  the  House  of  Hapsburg.  The  incompatibility  be- 
tween the  aims  of  the  Emperor  and  those  of  hia 
indispensable  ally,  the  Pope,  added  to  the  difficulties  of 
the  situation. 

In  1534,  Philip  of  Hesse  persuaded  the  Schmalkald 
League  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  banished  Duke  of 
Wurtemberg.  His  territories  had  been  incorporated  into 
the  family  possessions  of  the  Hapsburgs,  and  the  people 
groaned  under  the  imperial  administration.  The  Swabian 
League,  which  had  been  the  mainstay  of  the  Imperialist 
and  Romanist  cause  in  South  Germany,  was  persuaded  to 
remain  neutml  by  tho  Dukes  of  Bavana,  and  Philip  had 
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little  difficulty  in  defeating  Ferdioaud,  and  driving  the 
ImperialiBta  out  of  the  Ducby,  TJlrich  was  restored, 
declared  in  favour  of  the  Lutheran  Beformation,  and 
Wiirtembeig  waa  added  to  the  list  of  Froteetant  States. 
By  the  terms  of  the  Peace  of  Cadao  (June  1534), 
Ferdinand  publicly  engaged  to  carry  out  Charles'  private 
asanrance  that  no  Protestant  was  to  be  dragged  before  the 
ReiekskammtTsgenchi  for  anything  connected  vrith  religion.^ 
Another  important  consequence  followed.  The  Swabian 
Lec^e  waa  dissolved  in  1536.  This  left  the  Schmalkald 
League  of  Protestant  States  and  oities  the  only  formidable 
confederation  in  Germany. 

The  political  union  among  the  Protestants  suggested  a 
closer  approximation.  The  South  German  pastors  asked 
to  meet  Luther  and  discuss  their  theological  differenoee. 
They  met  at  Wittenberg,  and  after  prolonged  discussion  it 
was  found  that  all  were  agreed  save  on  one  small  point — 
the  presence,  extendai  in  space,  of  the  Body  of  Christ  in  Uie 
elements  in  the  Holy  Supper.  It  was  agreed  that  this 
might  he  left  an  open  question ;  and  what  was  called 
the  Wiit«aberg  Concord  was  signed,  which  united  all 
German  Protestants  (May  and  June  1536).' 

Three  years  later  (1 539),  Duke  George  of  Saxony  died, 
the  most  honest  and  disinterested  of  the  Romanist  princes. 
His  brother  Henry,  who  succeeded  him,  with  the  joyful 
consent  of  his  subjects,  pronounced  for  the  Evangelical 
faith.  Nothing  would  content  him  hut  that  Lather  should 
come  to  Leipzig  to  preside  clerically  on  so  auspicious  an 
occasion.  Luther  preached  in  the  great  ball  of  the  Castle, 
where  twenty  years  earlier  he  had  confronted  Eck,  and 
had  heard  Duke  George  declare  that  his  opinions  were 
pestilential. 

In  the  same  year  the  new  Elector  of  Brandenburg  also 
came  over  to  the  Evangelical  side  amid  the  rejoicings  ol 
his  people ;  and  the  two  great  Romanist  States  of  Korth 

■  Winckelmann,  "  Die  Vertr&ge  Ton  Kadu  and  Wien  "  (2«(KAr^ /Br 
Kir-JitnptteKithlt,  xi.  212  ff.}. 

'Cr.  Kolde,  JnaUcta,  pp.  216  tT.,  231  {.,  2fl2f.,  S78r.,  eto 
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Germany,  Electoral  Brandenburg  and  Ducal  Saxony,  became 
Froteatant. 

The  tide  flowed  so  strongly  that  the  thrfee  clerical  ■ 
Electors,  the  Archbishops  of  Mainz,  Koln,  and  Trier,  and 
some  of  the  bishops,  contemplated  secolariBing  their 
principalities,  and  becoming  Frotestants.  This  alarmed 
Charles  thoroughly.  If  the  proposed  secularisation  took 
place,  there  would  be  a  large  Protestant  majority  in  the 
Electoral  College,  and  the  next  Emperor  would  be  a 
Protestant. 

Charles  had  been  anxiously  watching  the  gradual 
decadence  of  the  power  of  the  Bomanist  princes  in 
Germany;  and  reports  convinced  him  that  the  advance 
of  the  Beformation  among  the  people  was  still  more 
marked.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  seemed  to  be  in 
the  agonies  of  dissolution  even  in  places  where  it  bad 
hitherto  been  strong.  Breslau,  once  strongly  Itomaniat, 
was  now  almost  fanatically  Lutheran ;  in  Vienna,  Bishop 
Faber  wrote,  the  population  was  entirely  Lutheran,  save 
himself  and  the  Archduke.  The  Bomanist  TJniversitiee 
were  almost  devoid  of  students.  In  Bavaria,  it  was  said 
that  there  were  more  monasteries  than  monks.  Candidates 
for  the  priesthood  bad  diminished  in  a  very  startling  way: 
the  nuncio  Yergerio  reported  that  he  could  find  none  in 
Bohemia  except  a  few  paupers  who  could  not  pay  their 
ordination  fees. 

The  policy  of  the  Pope  (Paul  in.,  1534-1549)  had 
disgusted  the  German  Romanist  i>rincea  He  subordinated 
the  welfare  of  the  Ohurcli  in  their  dominions  to  his  anti- 
Hapsburg  Italian  schemes,  and  had  actually  allied  himself 
with  Francis  of  Franco,  who  was  intriguing  with  the  Turks, 
in  oi-der  to  thwart  the  Emperor !  The  action  and  speeches 
of  Henry  viii,  had  been  watched  and  studied  by  the 
German  Romanist  leaders.  Could  they  not  imitate  him 
in  Germany,  and  create  a  Nationalist  Church  true  to 
mediaeval  doctrine,  hierarchy,  and  ritual,  and  yet  inde- 
pendent of  the  Pope,  who  cared  so  little  for  them  1 

All  these  things  made  Cliurles  and  Ferdinand  revise 
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their  policy.  The  Emperor  began  to  consider  seriouBlj 
whether  the  way  out  of  the  religious  difticalty  might  not 
be,  either  to  grant  a  prolonged  truce  to  the  LutfaeratiB 
(which  might,  though  he  hoped  not,  become  permanent), 
or  to  work  enei^tically  for  the  creation  of  a  German 
National  Church,  which,  by  means  of  some  working  com- 
promise in  doctrines  and  ceremonies,  might  be  called  into 
existence  by  a  German  National  Council  aaeembled  in 
defiance  of  the  Pope. 

It  was  with  these  thoughts  in  his  mind  that  he  sent 
hia  Chancellor  Held  into  Germany  to  strei^hen  the 
Komauifit  cause  there.  His  agent  sood  abandoned  the 
larger  ideas  of  his  master,  if  he  ever  comprehended  them, 
and  contented  himself  with  announcii^  publicly  that  the 
private  promise  given  by  Charles  at  Niimbei^,  and 
confirmed  by  Ferdinand  at  the  Peace  of  Cadan,  was 
withdrawn.  The  lawsuits  brought  against  the  Protestants 
in  the  Eeiehskammersgeneht  were  not  to  be  quashed,  but 
were  to  be  prosecuted  to  the  bitter  end.  He  also  con- 
trived at  Niimbet^  (June  1538)  to  form  a  le^ue  of 
Romanist  princes,  ostensibly  for  defence,  but  re^y  to 
force  the  Protestants  to  submit  to  the  decisions  of  the 
SeichskamTncTsgericht.  These  measures  did  not  make  for 
peace ;  they  almost  produced  a  civil  war,  which  was  only 
avoided  by  the  direct  interposition  of  the  Emperor. 

Chaacellor  Held  was  recalled,  and  the  Emperor  sent 
the  Archbishop  of  Lund  to  find  out  what  terms  the 
Protestants  would  accept.  These  proved  larger  than  the 
Emperor  could  grant,  but  the  result  of  the  intercourse 
was  that  the  Protestants  were  granted  a  truce  which  was 
to  last  for  ten  years. 

The  proposed  Becularisation  of  the  ecclesiastical  Elec- 
torates made  Charles  see  that  he  dared  not  wait  for  the 
conclusion  of  this  truce.  He  set  himself  earnestly  to 
discover  whether  compromises  in  doctrine  and  ceremonies 
were  not  possible.  Conferences  were  held  between  Lutheran 
and  Bomanist  theologians  and  laymen,  at  Hagenau  (June 
1540),  at  Worms  (November  1540),  and  at  Begensburg 
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(RatisboD,  April  1541).'  The  last  was  the  most  im- 
portant. The  discussions  showed  that  it  was  possible 
to  state  Bomanist  and  Lutheran  dootrine  in  ambiguous 
propositions  which  could  be  accepted  by  the  theol<^;ianB  of 
both  Confessions ;  but  that  there  was  a  great  gulf  between 
them  which  the  Evangelicals  would  never  re-cross.  The 
spintual  priesthood  of  all  believers  could  never  be  reconciled 
with  the  special  priesthood  of  the  mediaeval  clergy.  This 
was  Charles'  laat  attempt  at  a  compromise  which  would 
nuite  of  their  own  free  will  the  German  Lntherans  with 
the  German  Somanists.  He  saw  that  the  Lutherans  would 
never  return  to  the  mediaeval  Church  unless  compelled 
by  force,  and  it  was  impossible  to  use  force  onless  the 
Scbmalkald  League  was  broken  up  altogether  or  seamed 
with  divisions. 


•^  1 10.   The  Bigamy  of  PkUip  of  Hesse* 

The  opportunity  arrived.  The  triumphant  Protestantism 
i-eceived  its  severest  blow  in  the  bigamy  of  Philip  of  Hesse, 
which  involved  the  reputations  of  Bucer,  Luther,  and 
Melancbthon,  as  well  as  of  the  landgrave. 

Philip  bad  married  when  barely  nineteen  a  daughter 
of  Duke  George  of  Saxony.  Latterly,  be  declared  that  it 
was  impossible  to  maintain  conjugal  relations  with  her; 
that  continence  waa  impossible  for  him ;  that  the  condi- 
tion in  which  he  found  himself  harassed  his  whole  life,  and 
prevented  him  coming  to  the  Lord's  Table.  In  a  case  like 
hifl.  Pope  Clement  vn,  only  a  few  years  previously  had 
permitted  the  husband  to  take  a  second  wife,  and  why 
should    not    the    Protestant    divines    permit    him  ?       He 

'Spiegel,  "Johannea  Timanniia  AmBterodamas  und  die  ColloqnieD  m 
WonDi  und  Begenebiirg,  Ij4D-I511"  (Zeittehri/l  far  hUi.  Thtologu,  xlii. 
(1872)  SSff.) ;  Moses,  Die  Hetigionseerhandiaiiyta  in  Ifagenaa  and  If'cnru, 
IS40-IS41  (Jena,  1889). 

*  Heppe,  "  Urkundliohe  Bvitriigs  zur  Oeachichte  der  Doppel'he  des  Land- 
grafea  Philip  v.  Hcwen"  {ZeilKhrifl  fur  dit  hiMorLvhr.  Theologit,  »»u. 
(1S52)  263  S.),  cf.  xxxTiii.  445  S.  ;  Schiiltze,  Itiihrr  uiul  die  Do^tUKe  da 
>.  Heuen  (Pudsrlioni  (]86W)1. 
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prepared  a  caee  for  himBelf  which  he  Bubmitted  to  the 
theologiaiiB,  and  got  a  reply  signed  by  Bucer,  Melan.  hthoD, 
and  Luther,  which  may  be  thus  sammariBed : — 

According  to  the  original  commandment  of  God,  marrit^ 
IB  between  one  man  and  one  woman,  and  the  twain  shall 


become  one  flesh,  and  this  original  precept  has  been  con- 
firmed by  our  Ix)rd;  but  sin  brought  it  about  that  first 
Lamech,  then  the  heathen,  and  then  Abraham,  took  niore 
than  one  wife,  and  this  was  permitted  by  the  law.  We  are 
now  living  under  the  gospel,  which  does  not  give  prescribed 
rules  for  the  regulation  of  the  external  life,  and  it  has  not 
expressly  prohibited  bigamy.  The  existing  law  of  the  land 
has  gone  back  to  the  original  requirement  of  God,  and  the 
plain  duty  of  the  pastorate  is  to  insist  on  that  original 
requirement  of  God,  and  to  denounce  bigamy  in  every  way. 
Nevertheless  the  pastorate,  in  individual  ceses  of  the  direst 
need,  and  to  prevent  worse,  may  sanction  bigamy  in  a  purely 
exceptional  way ;  such  a  bigamous  marri^e  is  a  true 
marriage  (the  necessity  being  proved)  in  the  sight  of' God 
and  of  conscience ;  but  it  is  not  a  true  marriage  with  refer- 
ence to  public  law  or  custom.  Therefore  such  a  marriage 
ought  to  be  kept  secret,  and  the  dispensation  which  is  given 
for  it  ought  to  be  kept  under  the  seal  of  confession.  If  it 
be  made  known,  the  dispensation  becomes  eo  ipso  invalid, 
and  the  marriage  becomes  mere  concubinaga 

Such  was  the  strange  and  scandalous  document  to  which 
Luther,  Melandithon,  and  Bucer  appended  their  names. 

Of  course  the  thing  could  not  be  kept  secret,  and 
the  moral  effect  of  the  revelation  was  disastrous  among 
friends  and  foes.  The  Evangelical  princes  were  especially 
aggrieved  ;  and  it  was  proposed  that  the  Landgrave  should 
be  tried  for  bigamy  and  punished  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  Empire.  When  the  matter  was  brought  before  the 
Emperor,  he  decided  that  no  marriage  bad  taken  place, 
and  the  sole  efiect  of  the  decision  of  the  theologians  was 
to  deceive  a  poor  maiden.^ 

'  LuUier't  Action  ia  usually  attributed  to  his  deiire  not  to  offend  & 
]iawerrul  Protestant  leader.  A  caroful  itudj  of  the  oritpnal  documents 
in  the  case — correspondence  and  papers— does  not  confinn  this  viev.  To 
vij  mind,  thof  show  on  Luther's  part  a  somewhat  suUeu  and  crAbbed  con- 
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Philip,  humiliated  and  sore,  iBolated  from  his  MendB, 
was  an  inetniment  ready  to  the  Emperor'e  hand  in  his  plan 
to  weaken  and,  it  possible,  destroy  the  Schmalkald  Lee^e. 
The  opportunity  soon  arrived.  The  father  of  WOliam 
Duke  of  Cleves  Juliers  and  Berg  had  been  elected  by 
the  Estates  of  Guelders  to  be  their  sovere^,  in  defiance 
of  a  treaty  which  had  secured  the  succession  to  Charles. 
The  father  died,  and  the  son  succeeded  almost  imme- 
diately after  the  treaty  bad  been  signed.  This  created 
a  powerful  anti-Hapsbur;;  State  in  close  proximity  to  the 
Emperor's  possessions  in  the  Netherlands.  William  of 
Cleves  bad  married  bis  sister  Sibylla  to  John  Frederick, 
the  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  naturally  gravitated  towards 
the  Schmalkald  Lef^e.  In  1541  an  arrangement  was 
come  to  between  the  Emperor  and  Philip,  according  to 
which  PhiUp  guaranteed  to  prevent  the  Duke  of  Cleves 
from  joining  the  League,  or  at  least  from  being  supported 
by  it  against  the  Emperor,  and  in  return  Philip  was  pro- 
mised indemnity  for  all  past  deeds,  and  advancement  in 
the  Emperor's  service  Young  Maurice  of  Ducal  Saxony, 
who  had  succeeded  his  father  in  the  Duchy  (August  18th, 
1541),  and  had  married  Philip's  daughter,  also  joined  in 
this  bai^in.  The  Emperor  bad  thus  divided  the  great 
Protestant  League ;  for  the  Elector  of  Saxony  refused  to 
desert  his  brother-in-law.  In  1543  the  Emperor  fell 
upon  the  unbefriended  Duke,  totally  defeated  him,  and 
took  Guelders  from  him,  while  the   German  Protestants, 


IB  fidelity  to  a  cnnTiclion  irhich  he  always  maintained.  With  all 
«  for  the  word  of  God,  he  could  never  avoid  giving  a  verj  large 
authority  to  the  traditiooa  of  the  Church  when  thej  did  not  plainly  contn- 
dict  a  positive  and  direct  divine  com  maud  men  t.  The  Church  had  be«a 
accuBtomed  to  aay  that  it  pa>uss«l  a.  dispensing  power  in  matrimonial  cases 
oreitreme  difficulty;  and,  in  apite  of  bia  deniinciationa  of  the  di«p«Dgatioua 
granted  by  the  Bnman  Curia,  Luther  never  denied  the  power.  On  the 
contrary,  he  thought  honestly  tliat  the  Church  did  poaieai  this  power  of 
dUpensation  even  to  the  length  of  tampering  with  a  fuoiiamcnlal  law  of 
Christian  Bocietj,  proTided  it  did  not  contradict  a  paailive  scriptural 
commandment  to  the  contraiy.  The  crime  of  the  Curia,  in  his  eyes,  waa 
not  isauiog  dispenaationa  in  ntetnary  cato,  but  in  giving  them  in  oaaa* 
without  proved  uectwity,  and/or  money. 
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hindered  by  Philip,  saw  one  of  their  moat  important  alliee 
overthrown.  This  gave  riee  to  recriminations,  which  effectu- 
ally weakened  the  Protestant  cause. 

In  1544,  Charles  concltided  a  peace  with  France  (the 
Peace  of  CWpy,  Novemher  19th),  and  was  free  to  turn  his 
attention  to  affairs  in  Germany.  He  forced  the  Pope  in  the 
Bame  month  to  give  way  about  a  General  Comicil,  which 
was  fixed  to  meet  in  March  1545.  The  Emperor  meant 
this  Council  to  be  an  instrument  in  his  hands  to  subdue 
both  the  Protestants  and  the  Pope.  "He  meant  it  to 
reform  the  Church  in  the  sense  of  treeing  it  from  many  of 
the  corruptions  which  had  found  their  way  into  it,  and 
especially  in  diminishing  the  power  of  the  Roman  Curia ; 
and  in  this  he  was  supported  by  the  Spanish  bishope  and 
by  the  greater  part  of  Latin  ChristendonL  But  the  Pope 
was  the  more  skilful  diplomatist,  and  out-generalled  the 
Emperor.  The  Council  waa  summoned  to  meet  at  Trent, 
a  purely  Italian  town,  though  nominally  within  Germany. 
It  waa  arranged  that  all  its  members  must  be  present 
personally  and  not  by  deputdee,  which  meant  that  the 
Italian  bishops  had  &  permanent  majority  ;  and  the  choice 
of  Dominicans  and  Jesuits  as  the  leading  theologians  made 
it  plain  that  no  doctrinal  concessions  would  be  made  to  the 
Protestants.  From  the  first  the  Froteatants  refused  to  be 
bound  in  any  way  by  its  decisions,  and  Charles  soon  per- 
ceived that  the  instrument  he  had  counted  on  had  broken 
in  his  bands.  If  ecclesiastical  onity  was  to  be  maintained 
in  Germany,  it  could  only  be  by  the  use  of  force.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  Emperor  was  loath  to  proceed  to  this 
last  extremity;  but  bis  correspondence  with  his  sister 
Mary  and  with  his  brother  Ferdinand  shows  that  he  had 
come  to  regard  it  as  a  neceasity  by  the  middle  of  1545. 

His  first  endeavour  waa  to  break  up  the  Protestant 
League,  which  was  once  more  united.  He  attempted  again 
to  detach  Philip  of  Hesse,  but  without  success.  He  was 
able,  however,  to  induce  the  Elector  of  Brandenbui^  and 
the  Margrave  of  Brandenbui^-Culmbach  and  some  others  to 
remain  neutral — the  Elector  by  promising  in  any  event 
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that  the  rel^ous  settlement  which  had  been  effected  in 
Brandenburg  (1541)  should  remaiu  unaltered;  and,  what 
served  bim  best,  he  persuaded  young  Maurice  of  Duosl 
Saxony  to  become  his  active  ally. 

§  11.  Maurice  (^Saxony. 
Maurice  of  Saxony  waa  one  of  the  most  interesting, 
because  one  of  the  most  perplexing  personalities  of  his 
time,  which  was  rich  in  interesting  personalities.  He  was  a 
Protestant  from  conviction,  and  never  wavered  from  bis 
faith ;  yet  in  the  conflict  between  the  Komanist  Emperor 
and  the  Protestant  princes  he  took  the  Emperor's  side,  and 
contributed  more  than  any  one  else  to  the  overthrow  of  his 
fellow  Protestants.  His  bargfun  with  Charles  was  that  the 
Electorate  should  be  transferred  from  the  Ernestine  Saxon 
family  to  his  own,  the  Albertine,  that  he  should  get  Magde-  ' 
burg  and  Halberstadt,  and  that  neither  he  nor  his  people 
should  be  subject  to  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 
Then,  when  he  had  despoiled  the  rival  family  of  the 
Electorate,  he  planned  and  carried  through  the  successful 
revolt  of  the  Protestant  princes  f^ainst  the  Emperor,  and 
was  mainly  instrumental  in  securing  the  public  recognition 
of  Lutheranisni  in  Germany  and  in  gaining  the  permanent 
KeligiouB  Peace  of  1555.' 

§  1 2.  Ltdhtr's  Death. 

It  was  in  these  montha,  while  the  alarms  of  war  were 

threateniog  Germany,  that  Luther  passed  away.     He  had 

'  Ranke  hu  id  iateresting  studj  of  tha  oharocter  of  Maurice  in  tiis 
DeutxJu  Oeichichte  im  Zeilaller  der  Reformation,  bk.  ix.  chap.  tL  (to),  t. 
p]!.  161  ff.  of  the  atli  ed.,  Loipiig,  1882) ;  but  perhaps  the  best  is  given  in 
Maureiibr«cber,  Studien  vnd  SIriizfn  zur  Otsehielitt  der  Er/ormatiomxei( 
(Leipzig,  1874),  pp.  135  ff.  A  nian'B  deep  religious  convictions  can  tolerato 
strange  com  pan;  in  most  sgrs,  and  the  fact  that  we  find  Romanist  champion* 
in  France  plunging  into  tlie  deepeiit  proiligsc;  the  n[ip  week  and  then  under- 
going the  ogonirs  of  repentance  the  next,  or  that  Lutheran  leaden  Combined 
oct-asional  conjugal  inhdolities  and  drinking  bouts  witli  zeal  for  evangeliral 
liriiiciples,  demaiidB  deeper  study  in  psycliology  than  can  find  eiprmnon,  in 
the  fashion  of  some  modem  English  liistoriaua,  in  a  feir  cheap  aneera. 
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been  growing  weaker  year  by  year,  and  bad  never  spared 
himself  for  the  canae  he  had  at  heart  One  last  bit  of 
vrark  he  thought  be  moBt  do.  The  Counts  of  Macsfeld 
had  quarrelled  over  some  trifling  things  in  the  division 
of  their  property,  and  bad  consented  to  accept  Luther's 
mediation.  This  obliged  him  to  journey  to  Eisleben 
in  bitterly  cold  weather  (January  1546).  "I  would 
cheerfully  lay  down  my  bones  in  the  grave  if  I  could 
only  reconcile  my  dear  Lords,"  he  said ;  and  that  was 
wliat  was  required  from  him.  He  finished  the  arbitration 
to  the  satisfaction  of  both  brothers,  and  received  by  way  of 
fee  endowments  for  vill^e  schools  in  the  Mansfeld  region. 
The  deeds  were  all  signed  by  the  l7th  of  Febniary  (1546), 
and  Luther's  work  was  done  at  Mansfeld — and  for  his 
generation.  He  became  alarmingly  ill  that  night,  and  died 
on  the  following  morning,  long  before  dawn.  "  Severend 
Father,"  said  Justus  Jonas,  who  was  with  him,  "  wilt  thou 
stand  by  Christ  and  the  doctrine  thou  hast  preached  7 "  The 
dying  man  roused  himself  to  say  "  Yes."  It  was  bis  last  word. 
Twenty  minutes  later  he  passed  away  with  a  deep  sigh. 

Luther  died  in  his  sixty-third  year — twenty-eight  and 
a  half  years  after  he  had,  greatly  daring,  nailed  hia  Theses 
to  the  door  of  All  Saints'  in  Wittenberg,  twenty-seven 
after  he  had  discovered  the  meaning  of  his  Theses  during 
the  memorable  days  when  he  faced  Eck  at  Leipzig,  and 
twenty-five  after  he  had  stood  before  the  Emperor  and 
Diet  at  Worms,  while  all  Germany  had  hailed  him  as  its 
champion  against  the  Fope  and  the  Spaniard.  The  years 
between  1519  and  1524  were,  from  an  external  point  of 
view,  the  most  glorious  of  Luther's  life.  He  dominated 
and  led  his  nation,  and  gave  a  unity  to  that  distracted  and 
divided  country  which  it  had  never  enjoyed  until  then. 
He  spoke  and  felt  like  a  prophet.  "  I  have  the  gospel, 
not  from  men,  but  from  heaven  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  so  that  I  might  have  described  myself  and  have 
glorified  in  being  a  minister  and  an  evangelist"  The 
position  bad  come  to  him  in  no  sudden  visionary  way. 
He  had  been  led  into  it  step  by  step,  forced  forward  slowly 
as* 
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hj  a  power  stronger  than  bis  own ;  and  the  knowledge 
bad  kept  bim  humble  before  his  God.  Dnring  these  yearB 
it  seemed  as  if  his  dream — an  expectation  shared  bj  bis 
wise  Elector,  the  most  experienced  statesman  in  Ctermacy 
— of  a  Germany  nnited  under  cue  National  Church, 
separated  from  the  bondage  of  Borne,  repudiating  her  blas- 
phemies, rejectiug  her  traditions  which  had  corrupted  the 
religion  of  the  ancient  and  purer  days,  and  disowning  her 
presumptuous  encroachments  on  the  domain  of  the  civil 
power  ordained  of  God,  was  about  to  come  true. 

Then  came  the  disillusionment  of  the  Feasants'  War, 
when  the  dragon's  teeth  were  sown  broadcast  over  Ger- 
many, and  produced  their  crop  of  gloomy  suspicions  and 
black  fears.  After  the  insurrection  had  spent  itself,  and 
in  spite  of  the  almost  irretrievable  damage  which  it,  and 
the  use  made  of  it  by  papal  diplomatists,  did  to  the 
Beformatioa  movement,  Luther  regained  his  serene  coun^, 
end  recovered  much  of  the  ground  which  had  been  lost. 
But  the  crushing  blow  had  left  its  mark  upon  him.  He 
bad  the  same  trust  in  God,  but  much  more  distrust  of  man, 
fearing  the  "  tumult,"  resolute  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
anyone  who  had  any  connection,  however  slight,  with  those 
who  had  instigated  the  misguided  peasants.  He  rallied 
the  forces  of  the  Beformation,  and  brought  them  back  to 
discipline  by  the  faith  they  had  in  himself  as  their  leader. 
TTJB  personality  dominated  those  kinglets  of  Germany, 
pcfflsessed  with  as  strong  a  sense  of  their  dignity  and 
autocratic  rights  as  any  Tudor  or  Yalois,  and  they  sub- 
mitted to  be  led  by  him.  Electoral  Saxony,  Hesse,  Liine- 
buTg,  Anhalt,  East  Prussia,  and  Mansfeld,  and  some  score 
of  imperial  cities,  had  followed  bim  loyally  from  the  first ; 
and  as  the  years  passed.  Ducal  Saxony  and  WUrtembeig  in 
the  centre  and  south,  and  Brandenburg  in  the  north,  had 
declared  themselves  Protestant  States.  These  larger  princi- 
palities brought  in  their  train  all  the  smaller  satellite  States 
which  clustered  round  them.  It  may  be  said  that  before 
Luther's  death  the  much  lai^er  portion  of  the  German 
Empire  bad  been  won  for  evangelical  religion, — a  territory 
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to  be  roughly  described  aa  a  great  triangle,  whose  biise  was 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea  from  the  Netherlands  on  the 
west  to  the  eastern  limits  of  East  Prussia,  and  whose  apex 
was  Switzerland.  Fart  of  this  land  was  occnpied  by 
ecclesiastical  principalitiea  which  had  remained  Bonian 
Catholic, — the  districts  surrounding  £oln  on  the  west,  and 
the  territories  of  Paderhorn,  Fulda,  and  many  others  in  the 
centre, — but,  on  the  other  hand,  many  stoutly  Protestant 
cities,  like  Niimberg,  Constance,  and  Angsbni^,  were  planted 
on  territories  which  were  outside  these  limits.  The  extent 
and  power  of  this  Protestant  Germany  was  sufficient  to 
resist  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  and  the 
Catholic  princes  to  overcome  it  by  force  of  arms,  provided 
only  its  rulers  remained  true  to  each  other. 

Over  this  wide  extent  of  country  Evangelical  Churches 
had  been  established,  and  provisions  had  been  made  for  the 
education  of  children  and  for  the  support  of  the  poor  in 
ordinances  issued  by  the  supreme  secular  authorities  who 
ruled  over  its  multitudinous  divisions.  The  Mass,  with 
its  supposed  substitutionary  sacrifice  and  a  mediatorial 
priesthood,  had  been  abolished.  The  German  tongue  had 
displaced  medifeval  Latin  in  public  worship,  and  the  wor- 
shippers could  take  part  in  the  services  with  full  under- 
standing of  the  solemn  acts  in  which  they  were  engaged. 
A  German  Bible  lay  on  every  pulpit,  and  the  people  had 
their  copies  in  the  pews.  Translations  of  the  Psalms  and 
German  evangeUcal  hymns  were  sung,  and  sermons  in 
German  were  preached.  Pains  were  taken  to  provide  an 
educated  evangelical  ministry  who  would  preach  the  gospel 
faithfully,  and  conscientiously  fulfil  all  the  duties  connected 
with  the  "  cure  of  soula"  The  ecclesiastical  property  ot 
the  mediaeval  Church  was  largely  used  for  evangelical 
purposes.  There  was  no  mechanical  uniformity  in  these 
new  arrangements.  Luther  refused  to  act  the  part  of  an 
ecclesiastical  autocrat:  he  advised  when  called  upon  to 
give  advice,  he  never  commanded.  No  Wittenberg  "  use  " 
was  to  confront  the  Boman  "  use  "  and  be  the  only  mode 
of  service  and  ecclesiastical  organisation. 
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The  movement  Luther  tiad  inaugurated  had  gone  far  " 
beyond  Germany  before  1546.  Everj- country  in  Euro|>e 
had  felt  its  pulaatione.  Aa  early  as  1519  (April),  learned 
men  in  Paris  had  been  almost  feverishly  atudj-ing  hie 
writings.'  They  were  eagerly  read  in  England  before 
1521.*  Aleander,  writing  from  Worms  to  the  Curia, 
complains  that  Spanish  merchants  were  getting  transla- 
tions of  Luther's  books  made  tor  circulation  in  Spain.' 
They  were  being  studied  with  admiration  in  Italy  even 
earlier.  The  Scottish  Parliament  was  vainly  endeavouring 
to  prevent  their  entrance  into  that  country  by  1525.* 
The  Lutheran  Refonnation  had  been  legally  established  in 
Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden  long  before  Luther  passed 
away. 

Luther  was  the  one  great  man  of  his  generation,  stand- 
ing head  and  shouldera  above  everyone  else,  This  doee 
not  mean  that  he  absorbed  in  his  individual  personality 
everything  that  the  age  produced  for  the  furtherance  of 
humanity.  Many  impulses  for  good  existed  in  that 
sixteenth  century  which  Luther  never  Tecognised ;  for  an 
age  is  always  richer  than  any  one  man  belonging  to  it 
He  stood  outside  the  great  artistic  movement.  He  might 
have  learned  much  from  Erasmus  on  the  one  hand,  and 
from  the  leaders  of  the  Peasants'  War  on  the  other,  which 
remained  hidden  from  him.  He  is  greatest  in  the  one 
sphere  of  religion  only — in  the  greatest  of  all  spheres. 
His  conduct  towards  Zwingli  and  the  strong  language  he 
used  in  speaking  of  opponents  make  our  generation  dis- 
cover a  strain  of  intolerance  we  would  fain  not  see  in  so 
great  a  man ;  but  his  contemporaries  did  not  and  could 
not  pass  the  same  judgment  upon  him.  In  such  a  divided 
Germany  none  but  a  man  of  the  widest  tolerance  c«uld 
have  held  together  the  Protestant  forces  as  Luther  did ; 

>  Henniujard,  Corrapondanu  da  JU/m-maleUTi  dona  lit  payt  it  langut 
/ran^aitt  (Geueia  snd  Paris,  1860-1907],  i.  47,  IS. 

'  Ltttcn  and  Faptm,  Foreign  and  Damrstic,  of  (ht  nign  o/  Beary  FIJI,, 
iii.  3S4. 

■  fUIkciff,  Die  Dtjiexhm  da  Nttntim  AltaiuUr  (Ha1la,  1897},  p.  108. 

*  AeU<!fCKt  Parliament  0/ S^xtiand  tut  \17^  hw\  1S27. 
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and  we  can  eee  what  he  was  when  we  remember  the  aad 
effects  of  the  pett^  orthodoxieB  of  the  Amsdotfs  and  the 
OfdanderB  who  came  after  him. 

It  ifl  the  fate  of  most  authors  of  revolutions  to  be 
deroored  by  the  movement  which  they  have  called  into 
being.  Luther  occasioned  the  greatest  revolution  which 
Western  Europe  has  ever  seen,  and  he  ruled  it  till 
bis  death.  History  shows  no  kinglier  man  than  this 
Thuringian  miner's  son. 

%  13.  The  Religious  War.^ 

The  war  began  soon  after  Luther's  death.  The  Emperor 
brot^ht  into  Germany  his  Spanish  infantry,  the  banning 
of  what  was  to  be  a  curse  to  that  country  for  many  genera- 
tions, and  various  manoeuvrings  and  skirmishes  took  place, 
the  most  important  of  which  was  Maurice  of  Saxonjr's 
invasion  of  the  Electorate.  At  last  the  Emperor  met  the 
Elector  in  battle  at  Mtihlberg  (April  24th,  1547),  where 
John  Frederick  was  completely  defeated  and  taken  prisoner. 
Wittenberg,  stoutly  defended  by  Sibylla,  soon  after  sur- 
rendered. This  was  the  end.  FMlip  was  induced  to 
surrender  on  promise  of  favourable  treatment,  made  by  the 
Electors  who  had  remained  on  the  Emperor's  side.  Charles 
refused  to  be  bound  by  the  promise  made  in  his  name,  and 
the  Landgrave  was  a^  held  captiy&  All  Germany,  save 
Constance  in  the  south  and  some  of  the  Baltic  lands, 
lay  prostrate  at  the  Emperor's  feet.  It  remained  to  be 
seen  what  use  he  would  make  of  his  victory. 

In  due  time  be  set  himself  to  bring  about  what  he 
conceived  to  be  a  reasonable  compromise  which  would 
enable  all  Germany  to  remain  within  one  National  Church. 
He  tried  at  first  to  induce  the  separate  parties  to  work 

'  HaiirBDbreeliBr,  Sari  T.  vnd  die  delrfacAcn  Prott$lanteii  iS4B-lB6S 
(DiUse)<lorf,  ISflS) ;  Jahn,  Oachichtt  da  Schmalkalditchta  Kriega  (Laipzig, 
1837);  L«  H»ng,  Di*  Darttiltiaig  dea  SchmaikaJduchm  Kritgtt  i%  dm 
DfttkutHrdightiUn  SarltV.  (Jeii«,  ISSO,  1899,  1900} ;  Brandenbuig,  ifiiriti 
van  Sachatn  (Ldpiig,  1898]. 
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it  out  among  themselves;  and,  when  this  was  found  to 
be  hopeless,  he,  like  a  second  Justmian,  resolved  to  con- 
struct a  creed  and  to  impose  it  b;  force  upon  all,  eepedally 
upon  the  Lutherans.  To  b^n  with,  he  bad  to  defy  the 
Pope  and  slight  the  General  Council  for  wbicb  be  bad 
been  mainly  responsible.  He  formally  demanded  that 
the  Council  should  return  to  German  Boil  (it  had  been 
transferred  to  Bologna),  and,  when  this  was  refused,  he 
protested  against  its  existence  and,  like  the  German  Pro- 
testants he  was  coercing,  declared  that  he  would  not 
submit  to  its  decrees.  He  next  selected  three  theo- 
li^tans,  Michael  Heldii^,  Julius  von  Pflug,  and  Agricola, — a 
mediiBvaliet,  an  Erasmian,  and  a  very  conservative  Lutheran 
— to  construct  what  was  called  the  Avgsburg  IvteriTn, 


I  14.  The  Augsburg  Tnierim} 

This  document  taught  the  dogma  of  Tranaubstantiation, 
the  seven  Sacraments,  adoration  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and 
the  Saints,  retained  most  of  the  mediaeval  ceremonies  and 
usages,  and  declared  the  Pope  to  be  the  Head  of  the 
Church.  This  was  to  please  the  Bomauists.  It  appealed  to 
the  Lutherans  by  adopting  the  doctrine  of  Justification  by 
Faith  in  a  modified  form,  the  marri^e  of  priests  with  some 
reservations,  the  use  of  the  Cup  by  the  laity  in  the  Holy 
Supper,  and  by  considerably  modifying  the  doctrine  of  the 
sacrificial  character  of  the  Mass.  Of  course  all  its  pro- 
positions were  ambiguous,  and  could  be  read  in  two  waya 
This  was  probably  the  intention  of  the  framers ;  if  so,  they 
were  highly  successful. 

Nothing  that  Charles  ever  undertook  proved  such  a 
dismal  failure  as  this  patchwork  creed  made  from  snippets 
from  two  Confessions.  However  lifeless  creeds  may  become, 
they  all — real  ones — have  grown  out  of  the  living  Christian 

'Schmidt,  " Agtmdi.  And  Letters  relating  to  the  lattrivi,"  in  ZeUtfhtifl 
far  hUUriteh.  7%«o/n;<^,  ziiTiii.  (1868)  pp.  431  fT.,  461  If.  ;  \iB»\e\,  Ubtr  deA 
Urtprvng  dti  Augiburger  InUrim,  (Lei^izip.  1868) ;  Mi>jer,  Dtr  ^tigaburger 
Seichttag  nach  einem  fUnUiekfn  Tagrbuch  {Prcu*.  Jahrb.  1898,  pp.  200-242). 
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experience  of  their  framete,  and  have  contained  the  vei; 
life-blood  of  their  hearts  as  well  as  of  their  biains.  It  is 
a  hopeless  task  to  construct  creeds  as  a  tailor  shapes  and 
stitches  coata 

Charles,  bowever,  was  proud  of  his  creed,  and  did  his 
hest  to  enforce  it  The  Diet  of  1548  showed  him  his 
difficulties.  The  Interim  was  accepted  and  proclaimed  as 
an  edict  by  this  Diet  (May  15),  but  only  aiter  the  Em- 
peror, very  unwillingly,  declared  practically  that  it  was 
meant  for  the  Protestants  alone.  "  The  Emperor,"  said  a 
member  of  the  Diet,  "  is  fighting  for  religion  against  the 
Pope,  whom  he  acknowledges  to  be  its  head,  and  against 
the  two  parts  of  Christendom  in  Germany — the  mass  of 
the  Protestants  and  the  ecclesiastical  princes."  Thus  from 
the  beginning  what  was  to  be  an  instrument  to  unite 
German  Christendom  was  transformed  into  a  "  strait-waist- 
coat for  the  Lutherans " ;  and  this  did  not  make  it  more 
palatable  for  thenL  At  first  the  strong  measures  taken  by 
the  Emperor  compelled  its  nominal  acceptance  by  many  of 
the  Protestant  princes.'  The  cities  which  seemed  to  be 
most  refractory  had  their  Councils  purged  of  their  demo- 
cratic members,  and  their  Lutheran  preachers  sent  into 
banishment — Matthew  Alber  from  Eeutlingen,  Wolfgang 
Musculus  from  Augsburg,  Brenz  from  Hall,  Osiander  from 
Numberg,  Schuepf  from  Tubingen.  Bucer  and  Fagius  had 
to  flee  from  Strassbui^  and  take  refine  in  England.  The 
city  of  Constance  was  besieged  and  fell  after  a  heroic 
defence;  it  was  deprived  of  its  privileges  as  an  imperial 
city,  and  was  added  to  the  family  possessions  of  the  House 
of  Austria.  Its  pastor,  Blarer,  was  sent  into  banishment. 
Four  hundred  Lutheran  divines  were  driven  from  their 
homes. 

If  Charles,  backed  by  his  Spanish  and  Italian  troops, 
could  secure  a  nominal  submissiou  to  his  Interim,  he  could 
not  coerce  the  people  into  accepting  it.  The  churches  stood 
empty  in  Augsbuig,  in  Uhn,  and  in   other  cities.      The 

>  Maurice  of  Saxony  wu  permitted  to  make  Mine  ftlteratioiu  on  the 
Interim  for  bU  dominiona,  >nd  Lia  edition  wtu  called  the  Ltijaig  Inierim. 
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people  met  it  by  an  ulniost  uuivereal  passive  resiatsiice — if  ' 
singing  doggerel  verses  in  mockery  of  the  Intenm  may  be 
called  passive.    When  the  Emperor  orderedDuke  Christopher 
of  Wiirtemlierg  to  di'ive  Brenz  out  of  his  refuge  in  his  State, 
the  Duke  answered  him  that  lie  could  not  banish  hia  whole 
population.     The  popular  feeling,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases, 
found  vent  in  all  manner  of  satirical  songs,  pamphlets,  and 
even  catechisms.     As  in  the  times  before  the  Peasants'  War, 
this  coarse  popular  literature  had  an  immense  circulation. 
Mucli  of  it  took  the  form  of  rudo  broadsides  with  a  picture, 
generally  satirical,  at  the  top,  and  the  song,  sometimes  with  i 
the   music   score,   printed    below.'     Wandering   preuchera,  ( 
whom  no  amount  of  police  supei'vision  could  check,  went  I 
inveighing  against  tlie  Interim,  difltributing  the  rude  litera- 
ture through  the  villages  iind  among  the  democracy  in  the  I 
towns.     Soon  the  creed  and  the  edict  which   enforced  it  J 
became   practically  a   dead   letter  throughout  the  greater  i 
part  of  Germany. 

The  presence  of  the  Emperor's  SpanJBh  troops  on  tho  I 
soil  of  the  Fatherland  irritated  the  feelings  of  Germans,  I 
whether  Romanista  or  Protestants ;  the  insolence  and  ex- 
cesses of  these  soldiers  stung  the  common  people ;  and  ' 
their  employment  to  enforce  the  hated  Interim  on  the 
Protestants  was  an  additional  insult  The  citizens  of  one 
imperial  city  were  told  that  if  they  did  not  accept  the 
ItUeTtm  they  must  be  taught  theology  by  Spanish  troops, 
and  of  another  that  they  would  yet  leam  to  speak  the 
language  of  Spain.  While  the  popular  odium  against 
Charles  was  slowly  growing  in  intensity,  he  contrived  to 
increase  it  by  a  proposal  that  his  son  Philip  should  have 
the  imperial  crown  after  his  brother  Ferdinand.  Charles' 
own  election  had  been  caused  by  a  patriotic  sentiment. 
The  people  thought  that  a  German  was  better  than  a 
Frenchman,  and  they  had  found  out  loo  late  that  they  had 
not  got  a  German  but  a  Spaniard.  Ferdinand  had  lived 
in  Germany  long  enough  to  know  its  wants,  and  his  sou 
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Maximilian  had  Bhown  that  be  possessed  many  qualities 
which  appealed  to  the  Grennan  character.  The  proposal 
to  sabstittite  Philip,  however  natural  from  Charles'  point 
of  view,  and  consiBtent  with  his  earlier  idea  that  the  House 
of  Hapebutg  should  have  one  head,  meant  to  the  Germans 
to  still  further  "bispaniolate"  Germany.  This  nnpopalarity 
of  Charles  among  all  ranlfs  and  classes  of  Germans  grew 
rapidly  between  1548  and  1652;  and  during  the  same 
years  his  foreign  prestige  was  fast  waning.  He  remained 
in  Germany,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  visit  to  the 
Netherlands;  but  in  spite  of  his  presence  the  anarchy 
grew  worse  and  worsa  The  revolt  which  came  ipight 
have  arisen  much  sooner  had  the  Protestants  been  able  to 
overcome  their  hatred  and  suspicion  of  Maurice  of  Saxony, 
whose  co-operation  was  almost  essential.  It  is  tmneceesary 
to  descrihe  the  intrigues  which  went  on  around  the  Emperor, 
careless  though  ndt  nnforewamed. 

Maurice  had  completed  his  arrangements  with  his 
German  allies  and  with  France  early  in  1552.  The  Em- 
peror had  retired  from  Augsburg  to  Innsbruck.  Maurice 
seized  the  Pass  of  Ehrenberg  on  the  nights  of  May  18th, 
19tb,  and  pressed  on  to  Innsbruck,  hoping  to  "run  the  old 
fox  to  earth."  Charles  escaped  by  a  few  hours,  and,  accom- 
panied by  his  brother  Ferdinand,  fled  over  the  Brenner  Pass 
amid  a  storm  of  snow  and  rain.  It  was  the  road  by  which 
he  bad  entered  Germany  in  fair  spnng  weather  when  he  came 
in  1530,  in  the  zenith  of  his  power,  to  settle,  aa  he  had 
confidently  expected,  the  religious  difficulties  in  Germany. 
He  reached  Tillach  in  Carintbia  in  safety,  snd  there  muted 
the  issue  of  events; 

The  German  princes  gathered  in  great  numbOTB  at 
Fassau  (Aug.  1552)  to  discuss  the  position  and  arrive  at 
a  settlement.  Maurice  was  ostensibly  the  master  of  the 
situation,  for  his  troops  and  those  of  his  wild  ally  Albert 
Alcibiades  of  Brandenburg-Culmbach  were  in  the  town, 
and  many  a  prince  felt  "  as  if  they  had  a  hare  in  their 
breast."  His  demands  for  the  public  good  were  moderate 
and  statesmanlike.     He  asked  for  the  immediate  release  of 
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his  father-in-law  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse ;  for  a  eettlement 
of  the  religious  question  on  a  basis  that  would  be  permanent, 
at  a  meeting  of  German  princes  fairly  repreeentative  of  the 
two  parties — no  Council  summoned  and  directed  by  the 
Pope  would  ever  give  fair-play  to  the  Protestants,  he  said, 
nor  could  they  expect  to  get  it  from  the  Diet  where  the 
large  number  of  ecclesiastical  members  gave  an  undue  pre- 
ponderance to  the  Eomanist  side ;  and  for  a  settlement  of 
some  constitutional  questions.  The  princes  present,  and 
with  them  Ferdinand,  King  of  the  Komans,  were  inclined  to 
accept  these  demands.  But  when  they  were  referred  to 
Charles  at  Yilkch,  he  absolutely  refused  to  permit  the 
religious  or  the  constitutional  question  to  be  settled  by 
any  assembly  but  the  Diet  of  the  Empira  Nothing  would 
move  him  from  his  opinion,  neither  the  entreaties  of  his 
brother  nor  his  own  personal  danger.  He  still  counted  on 
the  divisions  among  the  Protestants,  and  believed  that  ho 
had  only  to  support  the  "  bom  Elector  "  of  Saxony  against 
the  one  of  his  own  creation  to  deprive  Maurice  of  his 
strength.  It  may  be  that  Maurice  had  his  own  fears,  it 
may  be  that  he  was  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  show- 
ing that  the  "  Spaniard  "  was  the  one  enemy  to  a  lasting 
peace  in  Germany.  He  contented  himself  with  the  acqui- 
escence of  John  Frederick  in  the  permaneut  loss  of  the 
Electorate  as  arranged  at  the  Peace  of  Wittenberg  (1547). 
Charles  was  then  free  to  come  back  to  Augsburg,  where 
he  had  the  petty  satisfaction  of  threatening  the  Lutheran 
preachers  who  had  returned,  and  of  again  overthrowing 
the  democratic  government  of  the  city.  He  then  went  to 
assume  the  command  of  the  German  army  which  was 
opposing  the  French.  His  failure  to  take  the  city  of 
Metz  was  followed  by  his  practical  abandonment  of  the 
direction  of  the  affairs  of  Germany,  which  were  left  in  the 
hands  of  Ferdinand.  The  disorders  of  the  time  delayed 
the  meeting  of  the  Diet  until  1555  (opened  Feb.  5th). 
The  Elector  and  the  "  bom  Elector "  of  Saxony  were  both 
dead — John  Frederick,  worn  out  by  misfortune  and  im- 
prisonment (March  3rd,  1554),  and  sympathised  with  by 
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friends  and  toea  alike ;  and  Maurice,  only  thirty-two  years 
of  age,  killed  in  the  moment  of  victory  at  SieverBbaiuan 
(JvUy  9th,  1553). 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1564  that  the  Emperor  bad 
handed  over,  in  a  carefully  limited  manner,  the  maiu^e- 
ment  of  German  affairs  to  his  brother  Ferdinand,  the  King 
of  the  Boman&  The  terms  of  devolution  of  authority  imply 
that  this  was  done  by  Charles  to  avoid  the  humiliation  of 
being  personally  responsible  for  acquiescence  in  what  was 
to  him  a  hateful  necessity,  and  the  confession  of  failure 
in  his  management  of  Germany  trom  1530.  Everyone 
recognised  that  peace  was  necessary  at  almost  any  price, 
bnt  Ferdinand  and  the  higher  ecclesiastical  princes  shrunk 
from  facing  the  inevitabla  The  King  of  the  Bomans  still 
cherished  some  vague  hopes  of  a  compromise  which  would 
preserve  the  unity  of  the  medissval  German  Church,  and 
the  selfish  policy  of  many  of  the  Protestant  princes  en- 
couraged bini.  Elector  Joachim  of  Brandenburg  wished 
the  archbishopric  of  Magdeburg  and  the  bishopric  of 
Halberatadt  for  his  son  Sigismund,  and  declared  that  he 
would  be  content  with  the  Interiml  Christopher  of 
Wiirtemberg.  cherished  similar  designs  on  ecclesiastical 
propertiea  Augustus  of  Saxony,  Maurice's  brother  and 
successor,  wished  the  bishopric  of  Meissen.  All  these 
designs  could  be  more  easily  fulfilled  if  the  external  unity 
of  the  medifeval  Church  remained  unbroken. 


§  15.  Heligums  Peace  qf  Avffsburg} 

The  Diet  had  been  summoned  for  Nov.  13th  (1654), 
but  when  Ferdinand  reached  Augsbmg  about  the  end  of 
the  year,  the  Estates  bad  not  gathered.  He  was  able 
to  open  the  Diet  formally  on  Feb.  6th  (1555),  but  none 
of  the  Electors,  and  only  two  of  the  great  ecclesiastical 
princes,  the  Cardinal  Bishop  of  Augsbui^  and  the  Bishop 

>  Woir,  Dtr  AvgibuT^er  SeliffioHt/TiaU  {Stuttgart,  18S0) ;  Brandi,  Der 
Avgibnrgrr  Stligioni/riidt  (Munich,  1S96);  Draffel,  BtUrOgt  aur  Beidu- 
gackuAU.  ISSS~1B5S  (Httukh,  1S«6). 
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of  Eichstadt,  were  present  in  person.  While  the  Diet 
draped  on  aimlcsBly,  the  Protestant  princea  giithered  to 
a  great  Council  of  their  own  at  Naumburg  (March  3rd, 
1665)  to  concert  a  common  policy.  Among  those  present 
were  the  Electors  of  Brandenburg  and  Saxony,  the  eons 
of  John  Frederick,  the  ill-fated  "  bom  Elector,"  and  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse — sixteen  princes  and  a  great  number 
of  magnatea  After  long  debates,  the  aasembly  decided 
(March  13th)  that  they  would  stand  by  the  Augsburg 
Confession  of  1530,  and  that  the  minority  would  unite 
with  the  majority  in  carrying  out  one  common  policy. 
Even  "  fat  old  Interim,"  as  Elector  Joachim  of  Brandenburg 
had  been  nicknamed,  was  compelled  to  submit;  and  the 
Protestants  stood  on  a  firm  basis  with  a  definite  programme, 
and  pledged  to  support  each  other. 

This  memorable  meeting  at  Naumburg  forced  the  hands 
of  the  members  of  the  Diet.  Every  member,  save  the 
Cardinal  Bishop  of  Augsburg,  desired  a  permanetU  settle- 
ment of  the  religious  question,  and  their  zeal  appeared  in 
the  multiplicity  of  adjectives  used  to  express  the  pre- 
dominant thought — "  hestaTidiger,  lehaTrlieheT,  unbtdingttr, 
/Ur  und  far  ewig  wdhrender  "  was  the  phrase.  The  meet- 
ing at  Naumburg  showed  them  that  this  could  not  be 
secured  without  the  recognition  of  Lutheranism  as  a  1^1 
religion  within  the  German  Empire. 

When  the  Protestant  demands  were  formally  placed 
before  the  Diet,  they  were  found  to  include— security 
under  the  Public  Law  of  the  Empire  for  all  who  professed 
the  Augsbui^  Confession,  and  for  all  who  in  future  might 
make  the  same  profession ;  liberty  to  hold  legally  all  the 
ecclesiastical  property  which  had  been  or  might  in  the 
future  be  secularised ;  complete  toleration  for  all  Lutherans 
who  were  resident  in  Romanist  States  without  correspond- 
ing toleration  for  Bomanists  in  Lutheran  States.  These 
demands  went  much  further  than  any  which  Luthet  him- 
self had  formulated,  and  really  applied  to  Bomanists  some 
of  the  provisions  of  the  "reeeea"  of  Speyer  (1529)  which, 
when  applied  to  Lutherans,  had  called  forth  the  Protest 
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They  were  Tehemeatly  objected  to  bj  the  BomauiBt  members 
of  the  Diet ;  and,  as  both  parties  seemed  uowilliiig  to  yield 
anything  to  the  other,  there  was  some  danger  of  the  religions 
war  breaking  out  again.  The  mediation  of  Ferdinand  for 
the  Bontanists  and  Frederick  of  Saxony  for  the  Protestants 
bronght  a  compromise  after  months  of  debate.  It  was  ^reed 
that  the  Lutheran  religion  should  be  legalised  within  the 
Empire,  and  that  all  Lutheran  princes  should  have  full 
security  for  the  practice  of  their  faith ;  that  the  mediaeval 
episcopal  jurisdiction  should  cease  within  their  lands ;  and 
that  they  were  to  retain  all  ecclesiastical  possessions  which 
had  been  secularised  before  the  passing  of  the  Treaty  of 
Faaaau  (1552).  Future  changes  of  faith  were  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  principle  cujut  regio  ejus  reUgio.  The  secular 
territorial  ruler  might  choose  between  the  Bomanist  or 
the  Lutheran  faith,  and  his  decision  was  to  bind  all  his 
subjects.  If  a  subject  professed  another  religion  from  bis 
prince,  he  was  to  be  allowed  to  emigrate  without  molesta- 
tion. These  provisions  were  agreed  upon  by  all,  and 
embodied  in  the  "  recess."  Two  very  important  matters 
remained  unsettled.  The  Bomanists  demanded  that  any 
ecclesiastical  prince  who  changed  his  faith  should  thereby 
forfeit  lands  and  dignities — the  "  ecclesiastical  reservation." 
This  was  embodied  in  the  "  recess,"  but  the  Protestants 
declared  that  they  would  not  be  bound  by  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Protestants  demanded  toleration  for  all 
Lutherans  living  within  the  territories  of  Romanist  princes. 
This  was  not  embodied  in  the  "  recess,"  though  Ferdinand 
promised  that  he  would  see  it  carried  out  in  practice,^ 
Such  was  the  famous  Peace  of  Augsburg.  There  was  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  have  come  years  earlier  and 
without  the  wild  war-storm  which  preceded  it,  save  the 
fact  that,  in  an  imfortunate  fit  of  enthusiasm,  the  Germans 
had  elected  the  young  King  of  Spain  to  be  their  Emperor. 
They  had  chosen  the  grandson  of  the  genial  Maxmilian, 
believing  him  to  be  a  real  German,  and  they  got  a  man 

>  Th«s«  tvo  unsettled  queetions  became  active  in  the  dispntei  irhicb 
b^ui  th«  Tbirtj  Ye&n'  War. 
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whose  attitude  to  religion  "was  half-way  between  the 
genial  orthodoxy  of  his  grandfather  Maxmilian  and  the 
gloomy  fanaticism  of  his  son  Philip  u.,"  and  whose  "  mind 
was  alwaya  travelling  away  from  the  former  and  towards 
the  latter  position."'  The  longer  he  lived  the  more 
Spanish  he  bocame,  and  the  less  capable  of  understanding 
Germany,  either  on  its  secular  or  religious  side.  Hie 
whole  public  life,  bo  far  as  that  country  was  concerned. 
was  one  diesstrona  failure.  He  succeeded  only  when  he 
used  his  imperial  position  to  increase  and  consolidate  the 
territorial  poeseasions  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg ;  for  the 
charge  of  dismembering  the  Empire  can  be  brought  home  to 
Charles  as  effectually  as  to  the  most  selfish  of  the  prinees 
of  Germany, 

The  Religious  Peace  of  Augsburg  was  contained  in 
the  decisions  of  Speyer  in  1526,  and  it  was  repeated  in 
every  one  of  the  truces  which  the  Emperor  made  with  his 
Lutheran  subjects  from  1530  to  1544.*  Had  any  one  of 
these  been  made  permanent,  the  religious  war,  with  its 

'  PoU»rd,  Cambridgt  Sfodtn  SiiUtry,  ii.  Hi. 

'  The  Efligioos  Peace  oF  Augsburg  hod  iniport&ut  diplomutia  coDBeqaenciea 
tieyood  Germiiiij.  Tho  Lutheran  fonn  of  faith  wta  rn^ognLsed  to  be  a  religio 
licita  (to  use  tlio  old  Roman  phrase)  within  thp  llol;  Eoman  Empire,  which, 
■noordiDK  to  tb«  legal  ideas  or  Uie  day.  incloded  all  Wertern  Christendom  ; 
and  Popes  could  no  longer  eKcommmiicate  Proteatanta  simply  because  tha; 
were  Proteatniits  withont  striking  a  aerioua  blow  at  tho  conatilutton  of 
tho  Emi'ire.  No  one  pereeivad  this  sooner  than  the  sagarioas  young  woman 
who  became  the  first  Protestant  Queen  of  England.  In  the  earlier  and 
nnsettled  yeais  of  her  reign,  Elisabeth  mode  fall  use  of  the  protection  that  ■ 
profession  of  the  Lntheran  Creed  gave  to  shield  her  from  exconununication. 
Shadid  so  when  the  Count  ile  Feria,  the  ambiuBador  of  Philip  it.,  threatened 
her  with  the  fate  of  the  King  of  Kavarre  (Calmdar  of  LilUrs  and  Slalt 
fafert  relating  to  EagliA  Affaira,  preatrced  principallji  in  t/u  Arthiiiti  a/ 
Simancai,  i.  SI,  62) ;  sbe  suppressed  al!  opinions  which  might  be  supposed 
to  conflict  with  the  Lutheran  Creed  in  the  Thirty-eight  Articles  of  15fl3i 
■he  kept  ciosnes  and  lights  on  the  altar  of  her  chapel  in  Lutheran  fashion. 
When  the  Pope  first  drafted  s  Bull  to  eicommunjeate  the  BngliBh  Queen, 
and  submitted  ic  to  the  Emperor,  he  was  told  that  it  would  be  an  act  of 
folly  to  publish  a  document  which  would  invalidate  Ihe  Emperor's  own 
eleotion  ;  and  when  Elisabeth  was  fiDally  Dxcomniunicated  in  1570,  the 
charge  against  her  wai  not  being  a  Protestant,  but  sharing  in  "the  imiuoui 
myataries  of  Calvin"  —  the  Befonued  or  Colvinist  Churches  being  outaids 
the  Pwce  of  Augsburg. 
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outcome  in  wild  anarchy,  in  embittered  religious  uitagon- 
isms,  and  ita  seed  of  internecine  strife,  to  be  reaped  in 
the  Thirty  Tears'  War,  would  never  have  occurred.  But 
Charles,  'whose  mission,  he  fancied,  was  to  preserve  the 
unity  "  of  the  Beamless  robe  of  Christ,"  as  he  phrased  it, 
could  only  make  the  attempt  by  drenching  the  fields  of 
Germany  with  blood,  and  perpetuating  and  accentuating 
the  religious  ant^onisms  of  the  country  which  had  chosen 
him  for  its  Protector. 

This  Religious  Peace  of  Augsburg  has  been  claimed, 
and  rightly,  as  a  victory  for  religious  liberty. 

From  one  point  of  view  the  victory  was  not  a  great 
one.  The  only  Confession  tolerated  was  the  Augsburg, 
The  Swiss  Beformation  and  its  adherents  were  outside 
the  scope  of  the  religious  peace.  What  grew  to  be  the 
Beformed  or  CalviniBtic  Church  was  also  outside.  It 
was  limited  solely  to  the  Lutheran,  or,  as  it  was  called, 
the  Evangelical  creed.  Not  was  there  much  gain  to 
the  personal  liberty  of  conscience.  It  may  be  said  with 
truth  that  there  was  less  freedom  of  conscience  under  the 
Lutheran  territorial  system  of  Churches,  and  also  under 
the  Boman  Catholic  Church  reorganised  under  the  canons 
and  decrees  of  Trent,  than  there  was  in  the  mediceval 
Chnroh. 

The  victory  lay  in  this,  that  the  first  blow  had  been 
struck  to  free  mankind  from  the  fetters  of  Komamst  ab- 
solutism ;  that  the  first  faltering  step  had  been  taken  on 
the  road  to  religious  liberty ;  and  the  first  is  valuable  not 
for  what  it  is  in  itself,  but  for  what  it  represents  and  for 
what  comes  after  it.  The  Religious  Peace  of  Augsburg 
did  not  concede  much  according  to  modem  standards ;  but 
it  contained  the  potency  and  promise  of  the  future.  It  is 
always  the  first  step  which  counts. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  ORGANISATION  OF  LUTHERAN  CHUBCHE8.* 


Two  conceptioDH,  the  eecond  heing  derived  from  the  first, 
lay  at  the  basis  of  everytliing  which  Luther  said  or  did 
about  the  organisation  of  the  Christian  fellowship  into 
churches. 

The  primary  and  cardinal  doctrine,  which  was  the 
foundation  of  everything,  was  the  spiritual  priesthood  of  all 
believers.  This,  he  believed,  implied  that  preaching,  dia- 
pensing  the  sacraments,  ecclesiastical  discipline,  and  so 
forth  were  not  the  exclusive  posBession  of  a  special  caste  of 
men  to  whom  they  had  been  committed  by  God,  and  who 
therefore  were  mediators  between  God  and  man.  These 
divine  duties  belonged  to  the  whole  community  as  a  fellow- 
ship of  believing  men  and  women ;  but  as  a  division  of 
labour  was  necessary,  and  as  each  individual  Cliristian 
cannot  undertake  such  duties  without  disorder  ensuing, 
the  community  must  seek  out  and  set  apart  certain  of  its 
members  to  perform  them  in  its  name. 

'  SuDRCES  r  Richtsr,  Die  eruiuielitehen  KirehaiOFdjiuiigen  da  tedMAnltH  I 
JakrhioidtrU  CWeiraaT.lSie) ;  Sehlinji;,  Dit  evangtlUchen EirctietioninvngM 
da  leien  JaJirhvTidiirU  (Leipiig,  iOO'i) ;  Kids,  "  Dw  Stipendiumwewn  ii 
Wittenberg  und  Jeos  .  .  .  im  IStea  Jahrhandert  "  {ZeUtehrifl fikr  hitdoriadu  \ 
Thtotogk,  XMv.  (1866)  pp.  Saff.);  G.  Schmiilt.  "Eino  KircliwimiUtion  { 
im  Jihre  1525"  (Zja«!An7(/arrf(<!fti»(.r*«rf.xixT.29!ff.)i  Winter,  ' 
Kirelienriritiition  von  1628  tm  Wittenbergtr  Kreiae"'  {Ztifch.  /iSr 
Tfufi.  xxxiii.  (ISen)  205  IT.) ;  Mother,  "  Drei  Urkunrjea  zar  RefontiatioiiK-  I 
genclticlita "  iZtUxhr.  far  hiat.  Thtol.  ixx.  (latlOj  4H2fr.);  Albrccbt,  D«r  j 
Kleine  Cateekittmu  far  dis  getrumt  FfarJwf  vncJ  Frrdiger  {iooainiila  repilst  I 
of  edition  or  15S6  ;  HuHe  b,  S.  IPOS). 

Lateb   Books:   Eiiatner,   Bit  Kindtr/miimi  Jkr  trite  devtaeht  K>tU>-   I 
ehUmu$  (Leipzig,  ISOli) ;  Burliliardt,  Otisdtirhi*  der  ittutxhen  KireJien-  uwf  J 
.tchtiMi^lallBH  im.  Ztita/Ur  der  Sf/ormalim  lLt^i\'iig,  1S71>] ;  Borlit,  XhMo-^ 
Jfurntr  middat  Kirthtitliid  <iM  16ltn  Jthrhu'iut'-Ht  (hai<iig,  1899). 
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The  aecond  oonoeptdon  vas  that  secular  goTenunent 
is  on  oTdinanoe  ordained  of  God,  and  tiiat  the  apecial  role 
claimed  hj  tbe  Boman  Pontiff  over  ttungB  secular  and 
sacred  was  a  usurpation  of  tbe  powers  coounitted  by  God 
to  tbe  secular  authority.  This  Luther  understood  to  mean 
that  the  Christian  magistracy  might  well  represent  the 
Christian  community  of  believers,  and,  in  its  name  or 
associated  with  it,  undertake  tbe  d^anisation  and  super- 
intendence of  the  Church  civic  or  territorial 

In  his  earlier  writings,  penned  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  Feasants'  War,  Luther  dwells  most  on  the  thought  of 
tbe  community  of  believers,  their  rights  and  powers;  in 
the  later  ones,  when  the  fear  of  tbe  common  man  had 
taken  possession  of  bim,  the  secular  authority  occupies  his 
whole  field  of  thought.  But  although,  before  the  Peasants' 
War,  Luther  does  not  give  such  a  fixed  place  to  the  secular 
magistracy  as  the  one  source  of  authority  or  supervision 
over  the  Church,  the  conception  was  in  his  mind  from  the 
first 

Among  tbe  various  duties  which  belong  to  tbe  com- 
pany of  believers,  Luther  selected  three  as  the  most  oat- 
standing, — those  connected  with  the  pastorate,  including 
preaching,  dispensing  the  sacraments,  and  so  forth ;  tbe 
service  of  Christian  charity ;  and  the  duty  of  seeing  that 
the  children  belonging  to  the  community,  and  especially 
"  poor,  miserable,  and  deserted  children,"  were  properly 
educated  and  trained  to  become  useful  members  of  the 
common  wealth. 

In  the  few  instances  of  attempts  made  before  the 
Peasants'  War  to  formulate  those  conceptions  into  regula- 
tions for  communities  organised'  according  to  evangelical 
principles,  we  find  the  community  and  the  magistracy  com- 
bining to  look  after  the  pubhc  worship,  the  poor,  and  educa- 
tion. Illustrations  may  be  seen  in  the  Wittenberg  ordinance 
of  1522  (CarUtadt),  and  tbe  ordinances  of  Leisn^  (1523) 
and  Magdeburg  (1524).'     All  three  are  examples  of  the 

'  Cf.  for  the  Wittenberg  ordinancB,  Eichtar,  Du  evangelUehen  Kirtllai- 
vrdnungen  da   techtahnlen   JahrhundeTtt   (Weimar,    1846},   ii.   18i,   uid 
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local  authority  within  a  small  community  endeavouring, 
at  the  prompting  of  preacbere  and  people,  to  express  in 
definite  regulations  some  of  the  demands  of  the  new 
evangelical  life. 

Luther  himsalf  thought  these  earlier  regulations  prema- 
ture, and  insisted  that  the  Wittenberg  ordinance  should  be 
cancelled.  He  knew  that  changes  must  come;  but  be 
hoped  to  see  them  make  their  way  gradually,  almost  im- 
perceptibly, commending  them  selves  to  everyone  without 
special  euactment  prescribed  by  external  authority.  Ha 
published  su^estions  for  the  dispensation  of  the  Lord'i 
Supper  and  of  Baptism  in  the  churches  in  Wittenberg  as 
early  as  1523  ;  he  collected  and  issued  a  small  selection 
of  evangelical  hymns  which  might  be  sung  in  Public 
Worship  (1524);  during  the  same  year  he  addressed  the 
burgomasters  and  councillors  of  all  German  towns  on  the 
erection  and  maintenance  of  Christian  schools ;  and  he 
congratulated  more  than  one  municipality  on  provisions 
made  for  the  care  of  the  poor.^  Above  all,  he  bad,  while 
in  Wartburg,  completed  a  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment which,  after  revision  by  Melanchthon  and  other 
friends,  was  published  in  1522  (Sept.  21st),  and  weot 
through  sixteen  revised  editions  and  more  than  fifty  re- 
impressions  before  15.34.  The  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament  was  made  by  a  band  of  scholars  at  Wittenberg, 
published  in  instalments,  and  finally  in  complete  form  Id 
1534. 

He  always  cherished  the  hope  that  the  evangelical 
faith  would  spread  quietly  all  over  his  dear  Fatherland  if 
only   room  were   made   for   the  preaching   of  the   gospet 

S«liling,  Dit  cvangelisc/ttn  KireJiciiordniijigen  dtslGUn  Jahrhiinderls  (Leipiig, 
]H)2),  t.  i.  097  ;  for  Leisnig,  Biohter,  i.  10.  An  account  of  \he  Mi<igd». 
burg  ordinnoce  U  to  be  found  in  Funk,  itiiUuilnngen  aia  dtr  GttehiehU 
da  evangclUchen  KirdtenvxatiD  in  Magdeburg  (Magdi!ljurg,*1842),  p.  210, 
and  BichUr,  i.  17, 

'  Lutlier's  aarl;  suggestioni  about  tho  dispensation  of  tbe  sacrunent* 
huve  Iwen  collected  bj  Sehling,  I.  i.  2,  18.  A  portion  of  the  tiymn-book 
liu  been  reproduced  in  facsimile  in  von  Beiold'a  Orschichle  rfer  deatKhen 
Ef/irrmalUm,  Berlin,  1890,  p.  5C6, 
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This  of  itself,  he  thought,  would  in  due  time  effect  a 
peaceful  transformation  of  the  ecclesiastical  life  and  wor- 
ship. The  Diets  of  Niirnbei^  and  Speyer  had  provided 
a  field,  always  growing  wider,  for  this  quiet  traneformatioD. 
Luther  waa  as  indifferent  to  fonns  of  Church  goTemment 
as  John  Wesley,  and,  like  Wesley,  every  step  he  took  in 
providing  for  a  separate  organisation  was  forced  upon  him 
as  a  practical  necessity.  To  the  very  last  he  cherished 
the  hope  that  there  might  be  no  need  for  any  great  change 
in  the  external  government  of  the  Church.  The  Augsburg 
Confession  itself  (1530)  concludes  with  the  words:  "Our 
meaning  is  not  to  have  rule  taken  from  the  bishops ; 
but  this  one  thing  only  is  requested  at  their  bands,  that 
they  would  suffer  the  gospel  to  be  purely  taught,  and 
that  they  would  relax  a  few  observances,  which  cannot  be 
held  without  sin.  But  if  they  will  remit  none,  let  them 
look  how  they  will  give  account  to  God  for  this,  that  by 
their  obstinacy  they  afford  cause  of  division  and  schism, 
which  it  were  yet  fit  they  should  aid  in  avoiding," '  It  was 
not  that  he  believed  that  the  existence  of  the  visible  Catholic 
Church  depended  on  what  has  been  ambiguously  called  an 
apostolic  succession  of  bishops,  who,  through  gifts  conferred 
in  ordination,  create  priests,  who  in  turn  make  Christians 
out  of  natural  heathen  by  the  sacraments.  He  did  not 
believe  ttiat  ordination  needed  a  bishop  to  confer  it ;  he 
made  his  position  clear  upon  this  point  as  early  as  1525, 
and  ordination  was  practised  without  bishops  from  that 
date.  But  he  had  no  desire  to  make  changes  for  the  sake 
of  change.  The  Danish  Church  is  at  once  episcopal  and 
Lutheran  to  this  day. 

It  ought  also  to  be  remembered  that  Luther  and  all 
the  Reformers  believed  and  held  firmly  the  doctrine  of  a 
visible  Catholic  Church  of  Christ,  and  that  the  evangelical 
movement  which  they  headed  was  the  outcome  of  the 
centuries  of  saintly  life  leithin  that  visible  Catholic 
Church.  They  never  for  a  moment  supposed  that  in 
withdrawing  themselves  from  the  authority  of  the  Bishop 

'  Sch»fT,  TA*  Creedi  of  Qix  SixingtJieal  ProtutarU  Chttrchet,  p.  78. 
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of  Rome  tliey  were  separating  tliemselvea  from  the  visible 
Cliuticb.     Kor  did  they  imagine  that  in  making  provision, 
temporary  or  permanent,  for  preaching  the  word,  the  dis- 
pensation of  the  sacraments,  the  exercise  of  discipline,  and 
BO  forth,  they  were  founding  a  new  Church,  or  severing  J 
themselveB  from  that  visihle  Church  within  which  they  had  j 
been  buptlzed.      They  refusoil  to  concede  the  term  Catholia  1 
to  their  opponents,  and  in  the  various  conferences  which  1 
they  had   with   them,  the  Roman  Catholics   were  always  ' 
officially   designated   "  the  adiiereuts   of   the  old  retigioi 
while  they  were  termed  "  the  associates  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession." 

Luther  cherished  the  hope,  as  late  as  1S45,  that  there 
might  not  need  to  be  a  permanent  change  in  the  external 
form  of  tlie  Church  in  Germany ;  and  this  gives  all  the 
earlier  schemes  for  the  organisation  of  communities  pro- 
fessing the  evangelical  faith  somewhat  of  a  makeshift  and  I 
temporary  appearance,  which  they  in  truth  possessed. 

The   Diet   of  Speyer  of   1526    gave    the    evangelical 
princes  and  towns  the  right,  they  believed,  to  reorganise 
public  worship  and  ecclesiastical  organisation  within  their 
dominions,  and   this   right    was  largely   taken   advantage 
of.       Correspondents    from    all    quarters   asked    Luther's 
advice    and    co-operation,   and    we    can    learn    from    his 
answers  that   he   was  anxious  there   should   be  as  much 
local   freedom  as  possible,- — -that  communities   should  try  I 
to  find  out  what  suited  them  beet,  and  that  the  "use"  of  1 
Wittenberg  should  not  be  held  to  regulate  the  custom  of  J 
all  other  ])tacus. 

It  was  less  difficult  for  the  authorities  in  the  towns  to  take  ' 
over  the  charge  of  the  ecclesiastical  arrangements.     They 
had  during  mediicv'al  times  some  experience  in  the  matter ; 
and  city  life  was  so  compact  that  it  was  easy  to  regulate 
the  ecclesiastical  portion.     The  prevailing  type  exhibited  ii 
the  number  of  "  ordinauces  "  which  liave  come  down  to  us,  j 
collected  by  Kichter  and  Sebliug,  is  that  a  superintendent,  f 
one  of  the  city  clergy,  was  placed  over  the  city  churchea,] 
and  that  he  was  more  or  less  responsible  to  the  city  fathetsJ 
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for  the  ecclesiastical  life  and  rule  within  the  domainB  of 
the  city. 

The  ecclesiastical  organisation  of  the  territories  of  the 
prlDces  was  a  much  more  difficult  task.  Luther  proposed 
to  the  Elector  of  Saxony  that  a  careful  visitation  of  his 
principality  should  be  made,  district  by  district,  in  order 
to  find  out  the  state  of  matters  and  what  required  to  be 
done. 

The  correspondence  of  Luther  during  the  years  1525— 
1527  shows  how  urgent  the  need  of  such  a  mitation 
appeared  to  him.  He  had  been  through  the  country 
several  times.  Parish  priests  had  laid  their  difficulties 
before  him  and  had  asked  his  advice.  His  letters  describe 
graphically  their  abounding  poverty,  a  poverty  increased 
by  the  fact  that  the  only  apphcation  of  the  new  evangelical 
liberty  made  by  many  of  the  people  was  to  refuse  to  pay 
all  clerical  dues.  He  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
"  common  man  "  respected  neither  priest  nor  preacher,  that 
there  was  no  ecclesiastical  supervision  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts, and  no  exorcise  of  authority  to  maintain  even  the 
necessary  ecclesiastical  buildings.  He  expressed  the  fear 
that  if  things  were  allowed  to  go  on  as  they  were  doing, 
there  would  be  soon  neither  priest's  house  nor  schools  nor 
schoUrs  in  many  a  parish.  The  reports  of  the  first  Saxon 
Visitation  showed  that  Luther  had  not  exaggerated  matters.^ 
The  district  about  Wittenbei^  was  in  much  better  order 
than  the  others ;  but  in  the  outlyii^  portions  a  very  bad 
state  of  things  was  disclosed.  In  a  village  near  Toi^u 
the  Visitors  discovered  an  old  priest  who  was  hardly  able 
to  repeat  the  Creed  or  the  Lord's  Prayer,*  but  who  was 

•Winter,  "Die  Kirch  en  viaiUtion  Ton  1528  im  Wittanbarger  Krewe" 
{ZcUschrifi/UT  dU  hietiyriKhe  TheolagU,  xxiiii.  pp.  29G-3S2) ;  mid  Viritatiimt 
ftctoadlt  in  Ntutn  AfiUhtituTigen  des  th^Hng.  -tSthi.  Qadnchia-  Vmin  iw 
ffalU,  IX.  ii.  pp.  78  ff. 

'  Tlie  VisitHtiau  or  Bishop  Hooper  of  the  diocoM  of  Glonceeter,  made  tn 
IBfil,  disclosed  a  worse  sUte  of  mattsn  in  England.  The  Visitor  pat  these 
dimple  queationa  to  hia  clergy:  "How  many  commaDdmeota  are  there  1 
Where  are  they  to  be  found !  Repeat  them.  What  are  the  Articlea  of  tha 
Christian  Faith  {the  Apoetles'  Creed)  t  Repeat  them.  Prove  them  from 
Scripture.     Repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer.     How  do  yoa  kooT  that  it  ia  the 
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held  in  high  esteem  as  an  exorcist,  and  who  derived  a  good 
income  from  the  exercise  of  his  skill  io  combating  the  evil 
iafiaences  of  witches.  Priests  had  to  be  evicted  for  gross 
immoralities.  Some  were  tavem-keepera  or  practised  other 
worldly  callings.  Village  schools  were  rarely  to  be  found. 
Some  oE  the  peasants  complained  that  the  Lord's  Prayer 
was  so  long  that  they  could  not  learn  it ;  and  in  one  pla(  ^ 
the  Visitors  found  that  not  a  single  peasant  knew  i 
prayer  whatsoever. 

This  Saxon  ViHJtation  was  the  model  for  similar  i 
made  in  almost  every  evangelical  principality,  and  its  i 
ports  serve  to  show  what  need  there  was  for  inquiry  a 
reorganisation.     The  lands  of  Electoral  Saxony  were  divided 
into  four  ''  circles,"  and  a  commission  of  theologians  and 
lawyers   was  appointeil   to  iindertiike   the   duties   in  each 
circle.     The  Visitation  of  the  one  "  circle  "  of  Wittenbt 
with  its  thirty-eight  pariahea,  may  be  taken  as  an  exam{d 
of  how  the  work  was  done,  and  what  kinds  of  alteration^ 
were  su^ested.     The  commissionera  or  Visitors  were  Martin 
Luther  and  Justus  Jonas,  theolnginna,  with  Hans  Metzsch, 
Benedict  Pauli,  and  Johann  v.  Taubenheim,  jurists.     They 
began  in  October  1628,  and  spent  two  months  over  their 
taak.     It  was  a  strictly  business  proceeding.     There  is  no 
accoont  of  either  Luther  or  Jonas  preaching  while  on  tour. 
The  Visitors   went   about  their   work  with  gi'eat   energy, 
holding  conferences  with  the  parish  priests  and  with  the 
representatives  of   the  community.     They  questioned  the 
priests  about  the  religious  condition  of  the  people — whether 
there  was  any  gross   and   open   immorality,  whether   the 
people  were  regular  in  their  attendance  at  church  and  in 
coming  to  the  communion.     They  asked  the  people  hol 
the  priests  did  their  work  among  them — in  the  towns  tW 
conferences  were  with  the  Rath^  and  in  the  country  C 
Loid'd    Whera  is  it  to  be  fouudl"    Three  liundrod  and  eleven  olei]^ 
iTBTG  uked  t]io9o  qneationi,  nul  on\j  lirty  auawered  tlieui  »l] ;  out  of  tt 
fifty,  nineteon  are  noted  ■*  luving  Boiwerod  mediMriUr.     Eight  could  I 
•niner  a  aingle  one  of  theni ;  uid  wbile  one  knew  thst  the  number  of  fl 
oommuidnianta  wu  ten,  ha  know  uotliiug  elu  \EngliA  HittoriaU  S»A 
fwlWH(J»n,).  pp.  Saff.]. 
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tricts  and  vUlagee  with  the  male  heads  of  families.  Their 
common  work  was  to  find  out  what  was  beiog  done  for  the 
"  cure  of  Bouls,"  the  instruction  of  the  jouth,  and  the  care 
of  the  poor.  By  "  cure  of  souls "  (Seeisorge)  they  meant 
preaching,  dispensation  of  the  sacraments,  catechetical 
instruction,  and  the  pastoral  visitation  of  the  sick  It 
belonged  to  the  theologiaas  to  estimate  the  capacities  of 
the  pastors,  and  to  the  jurists  to  estimate  the  available 
income,  to  look  into  all  l^al  difSculties  that  might  arise, 
and  especially  to  clear  the  entanglements  caused  by  the 
supposed  jurisdiction  of  convents  over  many  of  the  parishes. 
This  small  district  was  made  up  of  three  outlying  por- 
tions of  the  three  dioceses  of  Brandenburg,  Magdebui^,  and 
Meissen.  It  had  not  been  inspected  within  the  memory 
of  man,  and  the  results  of  episcopal  Diligence  were  mani- 
fest. At  Klebitz  the  peasants  had  driven  away  the  parish 
clerk  and  put  the  village  herd  in  his  house.  At  Billzig 
there  was  neither  paraon^e  nor  house  for  parish  clerk,  and 
the  priest  was  non-reeident.  So  at  Danna;  where  the 
priest  held  a  benefice  at  Coswig,  and  was,  besides,  a  chaplain 
at  Wittenberg,  while  the  clerk  lived  at  Zatma.  The  par- 
sonages were  all  in  a  bad  state  of  repair,  and  the  local 
authorities  could  not  be  got  to  do  anything.  Boofs  were 
leaking,  walls  were  crumbling,  it  was  believed  that  the 
next  winter's  frost  would  bring  some  down  bodQy.  At 
Fratau  the  priest  had  built  all  himself — parson^,  out- 
houses, stable,  and  byre.  All  these  things  were  duly 
noted  to  be  reported  upon.  As  for  the  priests,  the  com- 
plaints made  against  them  were  very  few  indeed  In  one 
case  the  people  said  that  their  priest  drank,  and  was  con- 
tinually seen  in  the  public-house.  Generally,  however,  the 
complaints,  when  there  were  any,  were  that  the  priest  was 
too  old  for  his  work,  or  was  so  utterly  uneducated  that  he 
conld  do  little  more  than  mumble  the  Mass.  There  was 
scanty  evidence  that  the  people  understood  very  clearly 
the  evangelical  theology.  Partaking  the  Lord's  Supper  in 
both  "  kinds,"  or  in  one  only,  was  the  distinction  recognised 
and  appreciated  between  the  new  and  the  old  teaching ; 
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ftud  «h6D  ther  had  the  choice  the  people  nniversally  pre- 
ferred the  new.  In  ooe  case  the  parishioners  complained 
that  their  priest  insisted  on  saying  the  Mass  in  Latin  and 
not  in  German.  In  one  case  only  did  the  YLsitois  find 
any  objection  taken  to  the  evangelical  service.  This  was 
at  Meure,  where  the  parish  clerk's  wife  waa  reported  to  be 
an  enemy  of  the  new  pastor  because  he  recited  the  service 
in  German.  It  turned  out,  however,  that  her  real  objection 
was  that  the  pastor  had  displaced  her  husband.  At  Bleddiu 
the  peasants  told  the  Visitors  that  their  pastor,  Christopher 
Bicbler,  was  a  learned  and  pious  man,  who  preached  regu- 
larly on  all  the  Sundays  and  festival  days,  and  generally 
four  times  a  week  in  various  parts  of  the  parish.  It 
appeared,  however,  that  their  admiration  for  him  did  not 
compel  them  to  attend  his  ministratioDs  with  very  great 
regularity.  The  energetic  pastors  were  all  young  men 
trained  at  Wittenberg.  The  older  men,  peaaanta'  sons  all 
of  them,  were  scarcely  better  educated  than  their  parish- 
ioners, and  were  quite  unable  to  pleach  to  them.  The 
Visitors  found  very  few  parishes  indeed  where  three,  four, 
five  or  more  persons  were  not  named  to  them  who  never 
attended  church  or  came  to  the  Lord's  Table ;  in  some 
parishes  men  came  regularly  to  the  preaching  who  never 
would  come  to  the  Sacrament.  What  impressed  the 
Visitors  most  was  the  ignorance,  the  besotted  ignorance, 
of  the  people.  They  questioned  them  directly ;  found  out 
whether  they  knew  the  Apostles'  Creed,  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, and  the  Lord's  Prayer ;  and  then  questioned  them 
about  the  meanings  of  the  words;  and  the  answers  were 
disappointing. 

Luther  came  back  from  the  Visitation  in  greatly  de- 
pressed spirits,  and  expressed  his  feelings  in  his  usual 
energetic  language.  He  says  in  bis  introduction  to  his 
Small  Catechism,  a  work  lie  began  as  soon  aa  he  returned 
from  the  Visitation : 

"  In  setting  forth  this  Catechism  or  Christian  doctrine  I 
in  such  a  simple,  concise,  and  easy  form,  I  have  been  com-1 
polled  and  driven  by  the  wretched  and  lamentable  state  of  J 
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af&irs  which  I  discovered  lately  when  I  acted  aa  a  Visitor. 
Merciful  God,  what  misery  have  I  seen,  the  common  people 
knowing  nothing  at  all  of  Christian  doctrine,  especially  in 
the  villfu^  I  and  unfortunately  many  pastors  arQ  well-nigh 
unskilled  and  incapable  of  teaching ;  and  although  all  are 
called  Christians  and  partake  of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  they 
know  neither  the  Lord's  Prayer,  nor  the  Creed,  nor  the  Ten 
Commandments,  but  live  like  poor  cattle  and  senseless  swine, 
though,  now  that  the  gospel  is  come,  they  have  learnt  well 
enough  how  they  may  abuse  their  liberty.  Oh,  ye  bishops, 
how  will  ye  ever  answer  for  it  to  Christ  that  ye  have  so 
shamefully  neglected  the  people,  and  have  not  attended  for 
an  instant  to  your  ofBce?  May  all  evil  be  averted  from 
youl  {Das  eueh  (dies  unglUck  fiicke).  Ye  forbid  the  taking 
of  the  Sacrament  in  one  kind,  and  insist  on  your  human 
laws,  but  never  inquire  whether  they  know  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  the  Behef,  the  Ten  Commandments,  or  any  of  the 
words  of  God.     Oh,  woe  be  upon  you  for  evermore  I " 

The  Visitors  found  that  few  books  were  to  be  seen  in 
the  parsont^ea.  They  record  one  notable  exception,  the 
parsonage  of  Schmiedeberg,  where  the  priest  had  a.  library 
of  twelve  volumes.  It  could  not  be  expected  that  such 
uneducated  men  could  preach  to  much  edification ;  and 
one  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Visitors  was  that  copies 
of  Luther's  Postiis  or  short  sermons  on  the  Lessons  for  the 
Day  should  be  sent  to  all  the  parishes,  with  orders  that  they 
should  be  read  by  the  pastors  to  their  congregations. 

They  did  not  find  a  trace  anywhere  of  systematic 
pastoral  visitation  or  catechising. 

In  their  practical  suggestions  for  ending  the  priestly 
inefficiency,-  the  Visitors  made  simple  and  homely  arrange- 
menta  To  take  one  example, — at  Liessnitz,  the  ^ed  pastor 
Conrad  was  quite  unable  from  age  and  ignorance  to  perform 
his  duties ;  but  he  was  a  good,  inoffensive  old  man.  It 
was  arranged  that  he  was  to  have  a  coadjutor,  who  was  to  be 
boarded  by  the  rich  man  of  the  parish  and  get  the  fees,  while 
the  old  pastor  kept  the  parsonage  and  the  stipend,  out  of 
whichhe  was  to  payfourteen  gulden  annually  to  his  coadjutor. 

The  Visitors  found  that  schools  did  not  exist  in  most 
of  the  villages,  and  they  were  disappointed  with  the  con- 
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dition  of  the  schools  they  found  in  the  amaller  towna.  It' 
was  proposed  to  make  tlie  parish  clerks  the  village  achool- 
inasters;  but  they  were  wholly  incompetent,  and  ihe 
Visitors  saw  nothing  for  it  but  to  suggest  that  the  pastors 
must  become  the  village  schoolmasters.  The  parish  clerks 
were  ordered  to  teach  the  chiidi'en  to  repeat  the  Stnall 
Catfchism  by  rote,  and  the  pastors  to  test  them  at  a  cate- 
chising on  Sunday  afternoons.  In  the  towns,  where  the 
churches  usually  had  a  canior  or  precentor,  this  official  was 
asked  to  train  the  children  to  sing  evangelical  hynma. 

In  their  inquiries  about  the  care  of  the  poor,  the  Visi- 
tore  found  that  there  was  not  much  need  for  anything  to 
be  done  in  the  villages ;  but  the  case  was  diflerent  in  tlio 
towns.  They  found  that  in  most  of  them  there  existed 
old  foundations  meant  to  benefit  the  poor,  and  they  dis- 
covered all  manner  of  misuses  and  misappropriations  of 
the  funds.  Suggestions  wei-e  made  for  the  restoration  of 
these  funds  to  their  destined  usea 

This  very  conden-sed  account  of  what  took  place  in  the 
Wittenberg  "  circle  "  shows  how  the  work  of  the  Visitors 
was  done;  a  second  and  a  third  Visitation  were  needed  in 
Electoral  Saxony  ere  things  were  properly  arranged ;  but  in 
the  end  good  work  was  accomplished.  The  Elector  refused 
to  take  any  of  the  confiscated  convent  lands  and  possesaions 
for  civil  purjTOses,  and  these,  together  with  the  Church 
endowments,  provided  stipends  for  the  pastors  salaries  for 
the  schoolmasters,  and  a  aettled  provision  for  the  poor. 

When  the  Visitation  was  completed  and  the  reports 
preeented,  the  Visitors  were  asked  to  draft  and  issue  an 
Instruction  or  lengthy  advice  to  the  clergy  and  people  of 
the  "circle"  they  had  inspected.  This  Instruction  was 
not  considered  a  regular  legal  document,  but  its  content!' 
were  expected  to  he  acted  upon. 

These  Visitations  and  Instructions  were  the  earliest' 
attempts  at  the  reorganisation  of  the  evangelical  Church 
in  Eleotoml  Saxony.  The  Visitors  remained  as  a  "  primitive!' 
evangelical  consistory  "  to  supervise  their  "  circles," 

The  Saxon  Visitations'  became  a  model  for  most  of 
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Xorth  German  evangelical  territorial  Churchee,  and  the  In- 
structions form  the  earliest  collection  of  reqniremente  set 
forth  for  the  guidance  of  pastors  and  Christian  people. 
The  directions  are  very  minute.  The  pastors  are  told  how 
to  preach,  how  to  conduct  pastoral  visitations,  what  sins 
they  must  specially  warn  their  people  against,  and  what 
example  they  must  show  them.  The  care  of  schools  and 
of  the  poor  was  not  forgotten.^ 

The  fact  that  matrimonial  cases  were  during  the  Middle 
Ages  almost  Invariably  tried  in  .ecclesiastical  courts,  made 
it  necessary  to  provide  some  legal  authority  to  adjudicate 
upon  such  cases  when  the  mediaeval  episcopal  courts  had 
either  temporarily  or  permanently  lost  their  authority. 
This  led  to  a  provisional  arrangement  for  the  government 
of  the  Church  in  Electoral  Saxony,  which  took  a  regular 
legal  form.  A  pastor,  called  a  superintendent,  was  ap- 
pointed in  each  of  the  four  "circles"  into  which  the 
territory  had  been  divided  for  the  purpose  of  Visitation,  to 
act  along  with  the  ordinary  magistracy  in  all  ecclesiastical 
matters,  including  the  judging  in  matrimonial  cases.'  This 
Saxon  arrangement  also  spread  lai^ely  through  the  northern 
German  evangelical  Statea 

A  third  Visitation  of  Electoral  Saxony  was  made  in 
1532,  and  led  to  important  ecclesiastical  changes  which 
formed  the  basis  of  all  that  came  afterwards.  As  a  result 
of  the  reports  of  the  Visitors,  of  whom  Justus  Jonas  seems 
to  have  been  the  most  enei^etic,  the  parishes  were  re- 
arranged, the  incomes  of  parish  priests  readjusted,  and  the 
whole  eccleaiastieal  revenues  of  the  mediseval  Church  within 
Electoral  Saxony  appropriated  for  the  threefold  evangelical 
uses  of  supporting  the  ministry,  providing  for  schools,  and 
caring  for  the  poor.  The  doctrine,  ceremonies,  and  worship  of 
the  evangelical  Church  were  also  settled  on  a  definite  basis.* 

I  Schling,  Dit  evangtliickgn  Kirchenonlnmigen  da  I6teii  JahrhtinrUrtg 
(Leiprig,  1902),  I.  i.  l«ff.  *  Ibid.  i.  i.  i9. 

'Theritea  and  oeremonieB  of  worship  in  the  LatheniD  churches  are  given 
in  Daniel,  Cvdtx  Lilnrgicixs  EctUtia  T.MthtTaiue  in  epUvmen  ndoftut,  wliieh 
forma  the  second  Tolume  of  hie  Codex  LU-argieta  Eetitsia  UnivtnuB  (Leipzig, 
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The  VisitorB  pointed  out  that  hitherto  no  arrangement  ' 
had  been  made  to  give  the  whole  eccleeiaetical  adminiRtnt- 
tioQ  one  central  authority.  The  Electoral  Prince  had 
always  been  regarded  as  the  supreme  ruler  of  the  Church 
within  hifl  dominions,  but  as  he  could  not  personally 
superintend  everything,  there  was  needed  some  supreme 
court  which  could  act  in  all  ecclesiaEtical  cases  as  his 
representative  or  instrument.  The  Visitors  suggested  the 
revival  of  the  mediseval  episcopal  coneistorial  courts  modi- 
fied to  suit  the  new  circunistancfts.  Bishops  in  the  mediaeval 
sense  of  the  word  might  he  and  were  believed  to  be  super- 
fluous, but  their  true  function,  the  y-tts  epiacopah.  the  right 
of  oversight,  was  indispensable.  Accoi-ding  to  Luther's  ideas 
— ideas  which  had  been  gaining  ground  in  Germany  from 
the  last  quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century — this  j'<«  tpiscopah 
belonged  to  the  supreme  secular  authority.  The  medijeval 
bishop  had  exercised  his  right  of  oversight  through  a  eon- 
sistorial  court  composed  of  theologians  and  canon  lawyera 
appointed  by  himself.  These  mediieval  courts,  it  was  sug-  i 
gested,  might  be  transformed  into  Lutheran  ecclesiastical 
courts  if  the  prince  formed  a  permanent  pouncil  composed 
of  lawyers  and  divines  to  act  for  him  and  in  bis  name  in 
all  ecclesiastical  matters,  including  matrimonial  casea  The 
Visitors  sketched  their  plan ;  it  was  submitted  for  revision 
to  Luther  and  to  Chancellor  Enick,  and  the  result  was  the  , 
Wittenberg  Ecclesiaslical  Consistory  established  in  1542.^ 
That  the  arrangement  was  still  somewhat  provisional  ap-  -j 
pears  from  the  fact  that  the  court  had  not  jurisdiction  | 
over  the  whole  of  the  Electoral  dominions,  and  that 
other  two  Consistories,  one  at  Zeitz  and  the  other  at 
Zwickau,  were  established  with  similar  powers.  But  the 
thing  to  be  observed  is  that  these  courts  were  modelled  on  \ 
the  old   mediteval  consistorial   episcopal  couits,  and  that, 


'  Th«  ordinwiee  wUblisliing  the  Wittenlicrg  Cojwuloty  will  be  foond  J 
in  Bicliter,  Du:  tvani/ftvKiu'H  Kirdimortlmingfn  da  mclUsehnUn  J'lhrhnn- 
dlTti  (Wcimir,  1846),  i  Sd7  ;  and  In  Schling,   DU  evangtluchn  Kitdviit.   ] 
or<invi\.geiiilctl6UiAJahrh!fniierta(ha.]<iiii.  1802),  t,  i  200,     Selilingtiketcli' t 
the  hutuiy  of  iU  inscitutioii,  t.  i.  SG. 
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like  them,  they  were  composed  of  lawyers  and  of  theo- 
Ic^ians.  The  easential  diSerence  was  that  these  Lutheran 
courts  were  appointed  by  and  acted  in  the  name  of  the 
supreme  secular  authority.  In  Electoral  Saxony,  their 
local  bounds  of  jurisdiction  did  not  correspond  to  those 
of  the  mediffival  courts.  It  was  impossible  that  they 
should.  Electoral  Saxony,  the  ordinance  erecting  the  Con- 
sistory itself  says,  consisted  of  portions  of  "  ten  or  twelve  " 
mediseval  dioceses.  The  courts  bad  different  districts 
assigned  to  tbem ;  but  in  all  other  things  they  reproduced 
the  mediieval  consistorial  courts. 

The  constitutions  of  these  courts  provided  for  the 
assembling  and  holding  of  Synods  to  deliberate  od  the 
affairs  of  the  Church.  The  General  Synod  consisted  of  the 
Consistory  and  the  superintendents  of  the  various  "  circles  " ; 
and  particular  Synods,  which  bad  to  do  with  the  Church 
affairs  of  the  "  circle,"  of  the  superintendent,  and  of  all 
the  clergy  of  the  "  circle." 

Such  were  the  beginnings  of  the  consistorial  system 
of  Church  government,  which  is  a  distinctive  mark  of  the 
Lutheran'  Church,  and  which  exhibits  some  of  the  indi- 
vidual traits  of  Luther's  personality.  We  can  see  in  it 
bis  desire  to  make  full  use  of  whatever  portions  of  the 
medieval  Church  usages  could  be  pressed  into  the  service 
of  his  evangelical  Church ;  his  conception  that  the  one 
supreme  authority  on  earth  was  that  of  the  secular  goveni' 
ment ;  his  suspicion  of  the  "  common  "  man,  and  his  resolve 
to  prevent  the  people  exercising  any  control  over  the 
arrangements  of  the  Church. 

Gradually  all  the  Lutheran  Churches  have  adopted,  in 
general  outline  at  least,  this  consistorial  system ;  but  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  think  that  the  Wittenberg  "  use  " 
was  adopted  in  aU  its  detaila  Luther  himself,  as  has 
been  said,  had  no  desire  for  anything  like  uniformity,  and 
there  -  was  none  in  the  beginning.  All  the  schemes  of 
ecclesiastical  government  proceed  on  the  idea  that  the 
JUS  episcopale  or  right  of  ecclesiastical  oversight  belongs  to 
the  supreme  territorial  secular   authority.      All  of  them 
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include  within  the  one  set  of  ordinances,  provisions  for  th« 
support  of  the  ministiy,  for  the  maintenance  of  schools,  and 
for  the  care  of  the  poor — tlie  last  generally  expressed  by 
regulations  about  the  "  common  chest."  The  great  variety 
of  forms  of  ecclesiastical  government  drafted  and  adopted 
may  be  studied  in  Eichter's  collection,  wliich  includes  one 
hundred  and  seventy  -  two  separate  ecclesiastical  consti- 
tutions, and  which  is  confessedly  very  imperfect  The 
gradual  growth  of  the  organisation  finally  adopted  in  each 
city  and  State  can  he  traced  for  a  portion  of  Germany  in 
Sehling's  unfinished  work.' 

Tlie  number  of  these  ecclesiastical  ordinances  is 
enormous,  and  the  quantity  is  to  be  accounted  for  partly 
by  the  way  in  which  Germany  was  split  up  into  numerous 
small  States  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  also  partly  by 
the  fact  that  Lutlier  pled  strongly  for  diversity. 

The  ordinances  were  promulgated  in  many  different 
waya  Most  frequently,  perhaps,  the  prince  published  and 
enacted  them  on  his  own  authority  like  any  other  piece  of 
territorial  legislation.  Sometimes  he  commissioned  a  com- 
mittee acting  in  his  name  to  frame  and  publish.  In 
other  cases  they  resulted  from  a  consultation  between  the 
prince  and  the  magistrates  of  one  of  the  towns  within  his 
dominions.  Sometimes  tliey  came  from  the  councils  and 
the  pastors  of  the  towns  to  which  they  applied.  In  other 
instances  they  were  issued  by  an  evangelical  bishop.  And 
in  a  few  cases  they  are  simply  the  regulations  issued  by  a 
single  pastor  for  liis  own  parish,  which  the  secular  author- 
ities did  not  think  of  altering. 

Although  they  are  independent  one  from  another, 
they  may  be  grouped  in  families  which  resemble  each  other 
clgaely.* 

Some  of  the  territories  reached  the  consistorial  system 


'  Ths  Gret  hair  of  tlie  flnt  pul  of  Sclilmf;'s  DU  tvanfitH»^itn  Sirektn- 
OTttniitigai  da  18  Jahrhuttdtria  appeared  in  1002,  Uld  th«  teoaod  balfof  tht 
flnt  part  in  1901. 

•Cf.   "rtiole  on   "KiroLen-OpiJuiuig"  in  the  8rd  edition  of  Henog'i 
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much  sooner  than  othera  If  a  principality  consisted  in 
whole  or  in  part  of  a  secularised  ecclesiastical  State,  the 
machinery  of  the  consistorial  court  lay  ready  to  the  hand 
of  the  prince,  and  was  at  once  adapted  to  the  use  of  the 
evangelical  Church.  The  system  was  naturally  slowest  to 
develop  in  the  imperial  cities,  most  of  which  at  first  pre- 
ferred an  oi^anisation  whose  outlines  were  borrowed  &om 
the  constitution  drafted  by  Zwingli  for  Zurich. 

Once  only  do  we  find  an  attempt  to  give  an  evan- 
gelical Church  occupying  a  large  territory  a  democratic 
constitution.  It  was  made  by  I^ihp,  Landgrave  of  Hesae, 
who  was  never  afraid  of  the  democracy,  No  German 
prince  had  so  thoroughly  won  the  confidence  of  his  com- 
monalty. The  Feasants'  War  never  devastated  hie  do- 
minions. He  did  not  join  in  the  virulent  persecution  of 
the  Anabaptists  which  disgraced  the  Lutheran  as  well  as 
the  Soman  Catholic  States  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  It  was  natural  that  Luther's  earlier 
ideas  about  the  rights  of  the  Christian  community  (GemtituU) 
should  appeal  to  him.  In  1526  (Oct.  6th),  when  the  Diet 
of  Speyer  bad  permitted  the  organisation  of  evangelical 
Churches,  Philip  summoned  a  Synod  at  Romberg,  and  in- 
vited not  merely  pastors  and  ecclesiastical  lawyers,  hut 
representatives  from  the  nobles  and  from  the  towns,  A 
scheme  for  ecclesiastical  government,  which  had  been  drafted 
by  Francis  Lambert,  formerly  a  Franciscan  monk,  was  laid 
before  the  assembly  and  adopted.  It  was  based  on  the  idea 
that  the  word  of  God  is  the  only  supreme  rule  to  guide 
and  govern  His  Church,  and  that  Canon  Law  has  no  place 
whatsoever  within  an  evangelical  Church.  Scripture  teaches, 
the  document  explains,  that  it  belongs  to  the  Christian  com- 
munity itself  to  select  and  dismiss  pastors  and  to  exercise 
discipline  by  means  of  excommunication.  The  latter  right 
ought  to  be  used  in  a  weekly  meeting  (on  Sundays)  of  the 
congregation  and  pastor.  For  the  purposes  of  orderly  rule 
the  Church  must  have  office-bearers,  who  ought  to  conform 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  those  mentioned  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment Scriptures.     They  are  bishops  (pastors),  elders,  and 
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deacons ;  and  the  deacons  are  the  guardians  of  thu  poor 
as  well  as  ecclesiastical  officials.  AH  these  office-bearers 
must  remember  that  their  function  is  that  of  servants, 
and  in  no  sense  lordly  or  magisterial.  They  ought  to  be 
chosen  by  the  congregation,  and  set  apart  by  the  laying 
on  of  hands  according  to  apostolic  practica  A  bishop 
(pastor)  must  be  ordained  by  at  least  three  pastors,  and  a 
deacon  by  the  pastor  or  by  two  elders.  The  government 
of  the  whole  Church  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a  Synod, 
to  consist  of  all  the  pastors  and  a  delegate  from  every 
parish.  Such  in  outline  was  the  democratic  ecclesiastical 
government  proposed  for  the  territory  of  Hesse  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  Landgrava^  He  was  persuaded,  however,  by 
Luther's  strong  remonstrances  to  abandon  it  There  is  no 
place  for  the  democratic  or  representative  element  in  the 
organisation  of  tiie  Lutheran  Churches. 

^  Biohter,  Di$  wangdikhen  Kirchenordnungm,  etc  L  66  ft 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE   LUTHERAN  REFORMATION  OtTTSIDE  GERMANY.* 

The  iDfiuence  of  Luther  went  far  beyond  Germany.  It 
was  felt  in  England,  France,  Scotland,  Holland,  Poland, 
and  Scandinavia.  England  went  her  own  peculiar  way; 
France,  Holland,  and  Scotland,  in  the  end,  accepted  the 
leadership  of  Calvin ;  the  Lutheran  Beformation,  outside 
Germany,  waa  really  confined  to  Scandinavia  alone. 

In  these  Scandinavian  lands  the  religious  awakening 
was  bound  up  with  political  and  social  movementB  more 
than  in  any  other  countriea  The  refonnation  in  the 
Church  was,  indeed,  begun  by  men  who  had  studied  under 
Luther  at  Wittenbei^,  or  who  bad  received  their  first 
promptings  from  bis  writings ;  but  it  was  carried  on  and 
brought  to  a  successful  issue  by  statesmen  who  saw  in  it 
the  means  to  deliver  their  land  from  political  anarchy, 
caused  by  the  overweening  independence  and  turbulence  of 
the  great  ecclesiastical  lords,  and  who  were  almost  com- 
pelled to  look  to  the  large  possessions  of  the  Church  as 
a  means  to  replenish  their  exhausted  treasuries  without 
ruining  the  overburdened  taxpayers. 

When  Eric  was  crowned  King  of  Denmark,  Sweden,' 
and  Norway  in  1397,  the  assembled  nobles,  representative 

I  SottBOBi :  BaBziiu,  Invmlarivm  EkUs.  Sveogtithorttm  (1S42) ;  Pon- 
toppidan,  Annalt*  eeeU»U»  Daniea,  bka,  ii.,  iiL  (Copmbagen,  1741, 
1747). 

Latbb  Books  :  li&n,  OachidUe  der  Reformation  At  SMamg-Sel^a 
(Hamburg,  1867)  ;  Willaon,  Hialory  of  Church  aTul  SUUe  in  Nmaay  (lAmdon, 
11103) ;  Watson,  Th«  SuwiiA  Bevol-ulion  uiuffr  Ouitamii  fata  (Cambridge, 
Maaaachuaetts,  1889);  Wiedlipg,  SAvxdiicht  GeichickU  im  ZtiUUter  dir 
JUformalion  (Gotha,  1882)  ;  Cavi^ridgt  Modem  BUtory,  IL  irii.  (Cambridge, 
190S). 
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of  the  three  kingdoms,  agreed  to  the  celebrated  Union  of 
Kalmar,  which  declared  that  the  three  lands  were  to  be 
for  ever  united  under  one  sovereign.  The  treaty  was 
purely  dynastic,  its  terms  were  vague,  and  it  was  never 
very  effective.  Without  going  into  details,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  king  lived  in  Denmark,  and  ruled  in  the  interests 
of  that  country;  that  he  also  may  be  said  to  have  ruled 
in  Norway ;  but  that  in  Sweden  his  authority  was  merely 
nominal,  and  sometimes  not  even  that.  In  Denmark  itself, 
monarchical  government  was  difficult.  The  Scandinavian 
kingship  was  elective,  and  every  election  was  an  oppor- 
tunity for  reducing  the  privileges,  authority,  and  wealth  of 
the  sovereign,  and  for  increasing  those  of  the  nobles  and 
of  the  great  ecclesiastics,  who,  being  privileged  classes,  were 
freed  from  contributing  to  the  taxation. 

In  1513,  Christian  IL,  the  nephew  of  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  and  the  brother-in-law  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
(1515),  came  to  the  throne,  and  his  accession  marks  the 
beginning  of  the  new  era  which  was  to  end  with  the 
triumph  of  the  Reformation  in  all  three  countries.  Chris- 
tian was  a  man  of  great  natural  abilities,  with  a  profound 
sense  of  the  miserable  condition  of  the  common  people 
within  his  realms,  caused  by  the  petty  tyrannies  of  the 
nobles,  ecclesiastical  and  secular.  No  reigning  prince,  save 
perhaps  George,  Duke  of  Saxony,  could  compete  with  him 
in  learning;  but  he  was  cruel,  partly  from  nature  and 
partly  from  poUcy.  He  had  determined  to  establish  his 
iiile  over  the  three  kingdoms  whose  nominal  king  he 
was,  and  to  free  the  commonalty  from  their  oppression 
by  breaking  the  power  of  the  nobles  and  of  the  great 
Churchmen.  The  task  was  one  of  extreme  difficulty, 
and  he  was  personally  unsuccessful;  but  his  efforts  laid 
tlio  foundation  on  which  successors  were  able  to  build 
securely. 

He  began  by  conquering  rebellious  Sweden,  and  dis- 
graced his  victory  by  a  treaclierous  massacre  of  Swedish 
notables  at  Stockholm  (1520), — a  deed  which,  in  the  end, 
led  to  the  complete  separation  of  Sweden  from  Denmark. 
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After  haviDg  thus,  as  be  imagined,  conBolidsted  his  power, 
he  pi'essed  forward  bis  sobemee  for  reform.  He  took  pitins 
to  encourage  the  trade  and  agriculture  of  Denmark ;  he 
patrooieed  learning.  He  wrote  to  his  uncle  (1519), 
Frederick,  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  to  send  him  preachera 
trained  hy  Luther ;  and,  in  response  to  his  appeal,  received 
first  Martin  Reiuhard,  and  then  Andrew  Bodenstein  of 
Garlstadt  These  foreigners,  who  could  only  address  the 
'  people  tbrougb  interpreters,  did  not  make  much  impreBsion; 
but  reformation  was  pushed  forward  by  tbe  king.  He 
published,  on  his  own  authority,  two  sets  of  laws  dealing 
with  the  nobles  and  the  Church,  and  subjecting  both  to 
the  BovereigjL  He  enacted  that  all  convents  were  to  be 
under  episcopal  inspection.  Non-reaident  and  unlettered 
clei^y  were  legally  abolished.  A  species  of  kingly  consis- 
torial  court  was  set  up  in  Copenh^n,  and  declared  to 
be  tbe  supreme  ecclesiastical  judicature  for  the  country ; 
and  appeals  to  Eome  were  forbidden.  It  can  scarcely  be 
said  that  these  laws  were  ever  in  operation.  A  revolt 
by  the  Jutlanders  gave  a  rallying  point  to  the  disaffection 
caused  by  the  proposed  reforms.  Christian  £ed  from  Den- 
mark (1523),  and  spent  the  rest  of  bis  life  in  exile  or  in 
prison.     His  law-books  were  burnt. 

The  Jutlanders  had  called  Frederick  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  Christian's  uncle,  to  the  throne,  and  he  was  recog- 
nised King  of  Denmark  and  of  Korway  in  1D23.  He  bad 
come  to  the  kingdom  owing  to  the  reaction  against  the 
reforms  of  his  nephew,  but  in  his  heart  he  knew  that  they 
were  necessary.  He  promised  to  protect  the  interests  of 
tbe  nobles,  and  to  defend  the  Church  against  the  advance 
of  Lutheran  opinions ;  but  he  soon  endeavoured  to  find  a 
means  of  evading  bis  pieties.  He  found  it  when  he  pitted 
tbe  nobles  against  the  higher  clei^,  and  announced  that 
be  had  never  promised  to  support  the  errors  of  the  Church 
of  Boma  At  tbe  National  Assembly  (Herredag)  at  Odense 
be  was  able  to  get  the  marriage  of  priests  permitted,  and 
a  decree  that  bishops  were  in  the  future  to  apply  to  the 
king  and  not  to  the  Fope  for  their  Pallium.     The  Reforma- 
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tion  had  now  native  preachers  to  support  it,  especially  Hans 
Tausen,  who  was  called  the  Danish  Luther,  and  they  were 
encouraged  by  the  king.  At  the  Herredag  at  Copenhagen 
in  1530,  twenty-6ne  of  these  Lutheran  preachers  were 
summoned,  at  the  instigation  of  the  bishops,  and  formal 
accusations  were  made  against  them  for  preaching  heresy. 
Tausen  and  his  fellows  produced  a  confession  of  faith  in 
forty-three  articles,  all  of  which  he  and  his  companions 
offered  to  defend.  A  public  disputation  was  proposed,  which 
did  not  take  place  because  the  Eomanist  party  refused  to 
plead  in  the  Danish  languaga  This  refusal  was  inter- 
preted by  the  people  to  mean  that  they  were  afraid 
to  discuss  in  a  language  which  everyone  understood. 
Lutheranism  made  rapid  progress  among  all  classes  of  the 
population. 

On  Frederick's  death  there  was  a  disputed  succession, 
which  resulted  in  civil  war.  In  the  end  Frederick's  son 
ascended  the  throne  as  Christian  ni..  King  of  Denmark 
and  Norway  (1536).  The  king,  who  had  been  present  at 
the  Diet  of  Worms,  and  who  had  learned  there  to  esteem 
Luther  highly,  was  a  strong  Lutheran,  and  determined  to 
end  the  authority  of  the  Komish  bishops.  He  proposed 
to  his  council  that  bishops  should  no  longer  have  any  share 
in  the  government,  and  that  their  possessions  should  be 
forfeited  to  the  Crown.  This  was  approved  of  not  merely 
by  the  council,  but  also  at  a  National  Asssembly  which 
met  at  Copenhagen  (Oct.  30th,  1536),  where  it  was  further 
declared  that  the  people  desired  the  holy  gospel  to  be 
preached,  and  the  whole  episcopal  authority  done  away 
with.  The  king  asked  Luther  to  send  him  some  one  to 
guide  his  people  in  their  ecclesiastical  matters.  Bugen- 
hagen  Was  despatched,  came  to  Copenhagen  (1537),  and  took 
the  chief  ecclesiastical  part  in  crowning  the  king.  Seven 
superintendents  (who  afterwards  took  the  title  of  bishops) 
were  appointed  and  consecrated.  The  Eeformation  was 
carried  out  on  conservative  Lutheran  lines,  and  the  old 
ritual  was  largely  preserved.  Tausen's  Confession  was  set 
aside  in  favour  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  and  Luther's 
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Small  CatechiatD,  and  the  Lutheran  Eefonnation  vas 
thoroughly  and  legally  eetablished. 

The  EeformatioE  also  became  an  accompliehed  fact  in 
Norway  and  Iceland,  but  its  inti-oduction  into  these  lands 
was  much  more  an  act  of  kingly  authority. 

After  the  massacre  of  Swedish  nutables  in  Stockholm 
(Nov.  1520),  young  Gustaf  Ericsson,  commonly  known  as 
Gustaf  Vasa,  from  the  vasa  or  sLeaf  which  was  on  hia  Goat 
of  arms,  raised  the  Btiiitdard  of  revolt  against  Denmark. 
He  ^as  gradually  able  to  rally  the  whole  of  the  people 
arimnd  hira,  and  the  Danes  were  expelled  from  the  kingdom. 
In  1521,  Gustaf  had  been  declared  regent  of  Sweden,  and 
in  1523  he  was  called  by  the  voice  of  the  people  to  the 
throne.  He  found  himself  surrounded  by  almost  insuper- 
able difficulties.  There  had  been  practically  no  settled 
government  in  Sweden  for  nearly  a  century,  and  every 
great  landholder  was  virtually  an  independent  sovereign. 
The  country  had  been  impoverished  by  long  wars.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  laud  was  owned  by  the  Church,  and  the 
remaining  third  was  almost  entii'ely  in  the  hands  of  the 
secular  nobles.  Both  Church  and  nobles  claimed  exemp- 
tion from  taxation.  The  trade  of  the  country  was  in  the 
hands  of  foreigners — of  the  Danes  or  of  the  Hanse  Towns. 
Gustaf  bad  boiTowed  money  from  the  town  of  Liiheck 
for  hia  work  of  liberation.  ■  The  city  was  pressing  for 
repayment,  and  its  commissioners  followed  the  embarrassed 
monarch  wherever  he  went.  It  was  hopeless  to  expect  to 
raise  money  by  further  taxation  of  the  already  depressed 
and  impoverished  peasants. 

In  these  circumstances  the  king  turned  to  the  Church. 
He  compelled  the  bishops  to  give  him  more  than  one 
Bubeidy  (1522,  1523);  but  this  was  inadequate  for  his 
needs.  The  Church  property  was  lai^e,  and  the  king 
planned  to  overthrow  the  ecclesiastical  aristocracy  by  the 
help  of  the  Lutheran  Eeformation. 

Lutheranism  had  been  making  prc^ees  in  Sweden, 
Two  brothers,  Olaus  and  Laurentius  Petri,  sons  of  a  hlack- 
Buiith  at  Orebru,  iuid   bccu  scut  by  their  father  to  study 
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in  Germany.  They  had  meant  to  attend  the  University 
of  Leipzig ;  but,  attracted  by  the  growing  fame  of  Luther, 
they  had  gone  to  Wittenberg,  and  had  beoome  enthusiastio 
disciples  of  the  Reformer.  On  their  return  to  Sweden 
(1519)  they  had  preached  Lutheran  doctrine,  and  had 
made  many  converts — among  others,  Laurentius  Andrese, 
Archdeacon  at  Strengnas.  In  spite  of  protests  from  the 
bishops,  these  three  men  were  protected  by  the  king. 
Olaus  Petri  was  especially  active,  and  made  long  preach- 
ing tours,  declaring  that  he  taught  the  pure  gospel  ^hich 
•'Ansgar,  the  apostle  of  the  North,  had  preached  seven 
hundred  years  before  in  Sweden." 

Gustaf  brought  Olaus  to  Stockholm  (1524),  and  made 
him  town-clerk  of  the  city ;  his  brother  Laurentius  was 
appointed  professor  of  theology  at  Upsala;  Laurentius 
Andreae  was  made  Archdeacon  of  Upsala  and  Chancellor 
of  Sweden.  When  the  bishops  demanded  that  the  Re- 
formers should  be  silenced,  Olaus  challenged  them  to  a 
public  disputation.  The  challenge  was  refused ;  but  in  1524 
a  disputation  was  arranged  in  the  king's  palace  in  Stockholm 
between  Olaus  and  Dr.  Galle,  who  supported  the  old  re- 
ligion. The  conference,  which  included  discussion  of  the 
doctrines  of  Justification  by  Faith,  Indulgences,  the  Mass, 
Purgatory,  and  the  Temporal  Power  of  the  Pope,  had  the 
effect  of  strengthening  the  cause  of  the  Reformation.  In 
1525,  Olaus  defied  the  rules  of  the  mediaeval  Church  by 
publicly  marrying  a  wife.  The  same  year  the  king  called 
for  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  Swedish,  and  in 
1526  Laurentius  Petri  published  his  New  Testament.  A 
translation  of  the  whole  Bible  was  edited  by  the  same 
scholar,  and  published  1540-1541.  These  translations, 
especially  that  of  the  New  Testament,  became  very  popular, 
and  the  people  with  the  Scripture  in  their  hands  were 
able  to  see  whether  the  teaching  of  the  preachers  or 
of  the  bishops  was  most  in  accordance  with  the  Holy 
Scriptures. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  king  did  not 
take  the  side  of  the  Lutheran  Keforination  from  genuine 
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conviction.  He  had  made  the  acqaaintanoe  of  the  hrothers 
Petri  before  he  was  called  to  be  the  deliverer  of  his  country. 
But  it  is  unquestionable  that  his  financial  embarratement 
whetted  his  zeal  for  the  reformation  of  the  Church  in 
Sweden.  Matters  were  coming  to  a  crisis,  which  was 
reached  in  1 527.  At  the  Diet  in  that  year,  the  Chancellor, 
in  the  name  of  the  king,  explained  the  need  for  an  increased 
revenue,  and  suggested  that  eoolesiaatical  property  was  the 
only  source  from  which  it  could  be  obtained.  The  bishops, 
Johan  Brask,  Biehop  of  Linkoeping,  at  their  head,  rephed 
that  they  had  the  Pope's  orders  to  defend  the  property  of 
the .  Church.  The  nobles  supported  them.  Then  Oustaf 
presented  his  ultimatum.  He  told  the  Diet  plainly  that 
they  must  submit  to  the  proposals  of  the  Chancellor  or 
accept  his  resignation,  pay  bim  for  his  property,  retnm 
him  the  money  he  had  spent  in  defence  of  the  kingdom, 
and  permit  him  to  leave  the  country  never  to  return.  The 
Diet  spent  three  days  in  wrangling,  and  then  submitted 
to  his  wishea  The  whole  of  the  ecclesiastical  property — 
episcopal,  capitular,  and  monastic — which  was  not  absolutely 
needed  for  the  support  of  the  Church  was  to  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  king.  Preachers  were  meanwhile  to 
set  forth  the  pure  gospel,  until  a  conference  held  in 
presence  of  the  Diet  would  enable  that  assembly  to  come 
to  a  decision  concerning  matters  of  religion.  The  Diet 
went  on,  without  waiting  -for  the  conference,  to  pass  the 
twenty-four  regulations  which  made  the  famous  Ordinances 
of  Vesteras,  and  embodied  the  l^al  Reformation,  They 
contained  provisions  for  secularising  the  ecclesiastical  pro- 
perty in  accordance  with  the  previous  decision  of  the  Diet ; 
declared  that  the  king  had  the  right  of  vetoing  the  deci- 
sions of  the  higher  ecclesiastics ;  that  the  appointment  of 
the  parish  clergy  was  in  the  hands  of  the  bishops,  but  that 
the  king  could  remove  them  for  inefficiency ;  that  the 
pure  gospel  was  to  be  taught  in  every  school ;  and  that 
auricular  confession  was  no  longer  compulsory. 

While  the  Ordinances  stripped  the  Swedish  Church  of 
a  large  amount  of  its  nrooertr  and  made  it  subject  to  the 
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king,  they  did  not  destroy  its  episcopal  organiaation,  nor 
eDtirely  impoverish  it.  Most  of  the  monasteries  were  da- 
serted  when  their  property  was  taken  away.  The  king  knew 
that  the  peasantry  scarcely  understood  the  Beformed  doc- 
trines, and  had  no  wish  to  press  them  unduly  on  bis  peopI& 
For  the  same  reason  the  old  ceremonies  and  asages  which 
did  not  flagrantly  contradict  the  new  doctrines  were  suffered 
to  remain,  and  given  an  evangelical  meaning.  The  first 
evangelical  Hymn-book  was  published  in  1630,  and  the 
Swedish  "Mass"  in  1531,  both  drafted  on  Lutheran 
models.  Lauren tius  Andreie  was  made  Archbishop  of 
tJpeala  (1627),  and  a  National  Synod  was  held  under  his 
presidency  at  Orebro  (1528),  which  guided  the  Reformation 
according  to  strictly  conservative  Lutheran  ideals.  Thus 
before  the  death  of  Gustaf  Vasa,  Sweden  had  joined  the 
circle  of  Lutheran  Churches,  and  its  people  were  slowly 
coming  to  understand  the  principles  of  the  Beformation. 
The  Reformation  was  a  very  peaceful  ona  No  one  suffered 
death  for  bis  religious  opinions. 

The  fortunes  of  the  Swedish  Church  were  eomewhat 
varied  under  the  immediate  successors  of  Gustavus.  His 
ill-fated  son  showed  signs  of  preferring  Calvinism,  and 
insisted  on  the  suppression  of  some  of  the  ecclesiastical 
festivals  and  some  of  the  old  rites  which  had  been  retained ; 
but  these  attempts  ended  with  his  reign.  His  brother  and 
successor,  Johan  ni.,  took  the  opposite  extreme,  and  coquetted 
long  with  Rome,  and  with  proposals  for  reunion, — proposals 
which  had  no  serious  result.  When  Johan  died  in  1592, 
his  son  and  successor,  who  had  been  elected  King  of  Poland, 
and  had  become  a  Roman  Catholic,  aroused  the  fears  of 
his  Swedish  subjects  that  he  might  go  much  further  than 
his  father.  The  people  resolved  to  make  sure  of  their 
Protestantism  before  their  new  sovereign  arrived  in  the 
country.  A  Synod  was  convened  at  which  both  lay  and 
ecclesiastical  deputies  were  present.  The  members  first 
laid  down  the  general  rule  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  were 
their  supreme  doctrinal  standard,  and  theu  selected  the 
Augsburg    Confession   as   the   Confession   of    the   Swedish 
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Cbnrch.  Lutber's  Small  Catechism,  wliich  Imd  been  re- 
moved from  the  schools  by  King  Johan  ni.,  was  restored. 
This  meeting  at  Upsala  settled  for  the  future  the  eccleri- 
astical  polity  of  Sweden.  The  country  showed  its  attach- 
ment to  the  stricter  Lutheninism  by  adopting  the  Formula 
of  Concord  in  1664. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

THE  RELIGIOUS   PRINCIPLES  INSPIRING  THB 
REFORMATION.* 

§  1.  The  Reformation  did  not  take  its  rite  from  a  Critietam 
of  Doctrims. 

The  whole  of  Luther's  religious  history,  from  his  antrance 
into  the  conveut  at  Erfurt  to  the  publication  of  the 
AugBburg  Coufession,  shows  thst  the  movement  of  which 
he  -was  the  soul  and  centre  did  not  arise  from  any  merely 
intellectual  criticism  of  the  doctrines  of  the  mediaeval 
Church,  and  that  it  resulted  in  a  great  deal  more  than  a 
revision  or  reconstruction  of  a  system  of  doctrinal  con- 
ceptiona'  There  is  no  trace  of  any  intellectual  difBculties 
about  doctrines  or  statement  of  doctrines  in  Luther's  mind 
during  the  supreme  crisis  of  his  history.  He  was  driven 
out  of  the  world  of  human  life  and  hope,  where  he  was 
well  fitted  to  do  a  man's  work,  by  the  overwhelming 
pressure  of  a  great  practical  religious  need— anxiety  to 
save  his  soul.  He  has  himself  said  that  the  proverb  that 
doubt  makes  a  monk  was  true  in  his  case.     He  doubted 

'  Domer,  HUb^ry  of  FrtjUilant  Tluology  (Ediubnrgti,  1871) ;  EOBtlin, 
Luthtrt  Theoiogit  in  ihrer  getehichilielun  Bntautelung  und  in  tAmn  inneru 
Zusaiitmenhanffe  (Stuttgart,  1883) ;  Theodor  Hamack,  LvOtert  Thtologit  mii 
baandtTCT  BtxUhrmg  aiif  teine  Kenohnangi-  «nd  SrlSiungiithTe  (Erltngea, 
iaS2-188S} ;  A.  Bitachi,  Tht  Christian  Doctrine  of  JudifiDtUion  and  Btam- 
eiliation  (Edinburgh,  1872) ;  A.  Hamoclt,  Bislory  of  Dogma,  vii.  (London, 
1899} ;  Loofe,  Ltitfadtn  mm  Slvdium  dtr  DogmenotKhirkU  {Halle,  18B3) ; 
Herrntann,  Communion  icith  Ood  (Loudon,  1S9S] ;  Hermg,  Dit  Mytlik 
Luthtn  in  Zwammenhang  aeiiur  Theoiogit  (I.cipzig,  187B);  Deuifle,  Luthirr 
vnd  LutAtrthum  in  der  ersten  Enticiclluiui,  vol.  i.  (Maini,  1904),  vol.  iL 
(1905) ;  WaUher.  Far  L-uJhtT  widtr  Emu  (Halle,  1900). 

*  Loob,  Leitfaden,  etc.  p.  SIG. 
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whether  he  coald  save  his  sool  in  the  world,  and  waa 
therefore  forced  to  leave  it  and  enter  the  convent 

He  bad  lost  whatever  evai^lical  teaching  he  bad 
learnt  in  childhood  or  in  Frau  Ootta's  hoosehold  at  Eise- 
nach. He  bad  sarrendered  himself  to  the  popular  heli^, 
fostered  hy  the  whole  penitential  STStem  of  the  mediseval 
Church,  that  man  could  and  must  make  himself  fit  to 
receive  the  grace  of  God  which  procures  salvation.  The 
self-torturing  cry,  "  Oh,  when  wilt  thou  become  holy  and 
fit  to  obtain  the  grace  of  God  ? "  {0  wenn  will  tu  einmal 
fromm  werden  und  g«mig  tkun  du  evMn  gn&digen  Gott 
krwgett  f),  drove  him  into  the  convent.  He  believed,  and 
the  almost  unanimous  opinion  of  his  age  agreed  with  bim, 
that  there,  if  anywhere,  he  could  find  the  peace  be  was 
seeking  with  such  desperation. 

Inside  the  convent  he  applied  himself  with  all  the  fotce 
of  a  Btrong  nature,  using  every  means  that  the  complicated 
penitential  system  of  the  Church  had  provided  to  hdp 
him,  to  make  himself  pious  and  fit  to  be  the  receptacle 
of  the  grace  of  God.  He  submitted  to  the  orders  of  his 
superiors  with  the  blind  obedience  which  the  most  rigorous 
ecclesiastical  statutes  demanded ;  he  sought  the  comforting 
consolations  which  confession  was  declared  to  give ;  he 
underwent  every  part  of  the  complex  system  of  expiations 
which  the  mediEeval  Church  recommended ;  he  made  full 
use  of  the  sacraments,  and  waited  in  vain  for  the  mysterious, 
inexplicable  experience  of  the  grace  which  was  said  to 
accompany  and  flow  from  them.  He  persevered  in  spite  of 
the  feeling  of  continuous  failura  "  If  a  monk  ever  reached 
heaven  by  monkery,"  he  has  said,  "  I  would  have  found 
my  way  there  also ;  all  my  convent  comrades  will  bear 
witness  to  that."  *  He  gave  a  still  stronger  proof  of  his 
loyalty  to  the  mediEeval  Church  and  its  advice  to  men  in 
his  mood  of  mind ;  he  persevered  in  spite  of  the  knowledge 
that  his  comrades  and  his  religious  superiors  believed  him 
to  be  a  young  saint,  while  he  knew  that  he  was  far  other- 

■  Luater't  Worla  (BrUngen  edition),  xszi.  273 ;  in  DU  KUint  AiOuait 
a*f  Stnog  Oeorgen  niUmlea  Bnch. 
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wise,  and  that  he  was  no  nearer  God  than  he  had  been 
before  be  entered  the  monastery,  or  had  begun  his  quest 
after  the  sense  of  pardon  of  sin.  The  contrast  between 
what  his  brethren  thought  he  must  be  and  what  his  own 
experience  told  him  that  he  was,  must  have  added  bitter- 
ness to  the  cup  he  had  to  drink  during  these  terrible 
months  in  the  Erfurt  convent.     He  says  himself : 

"After  I  had  made  the  professioo,  I  was  congratulated 
by  the  prior,  the  convent,  and  the  father-confessor,  because 
I  was  now  an  innocent  child  -coming  pure  from  baptism. 
Assuredly,  I  would  willingly  have  delighted  in  the  glorious 
fact  that  I  was  such  a  good  man,  who  by  his  own  deeds  and 
without  the  merits  of  Christ's  blood  had  made  himself  bo 
fair  and  holy,  and  so  easily  too,  and  in  so  shoit  a  time.  Bnt 
although  I  hstened  readily  to  the  sweet  praise  and  glowing 
language  about  myself  and  my  doings,  and  allowed  myself  to 
be  described  as  a  wonder-worker,  who  could  make  himself 
holy  in  such  an  easy  way,  and  could  swallow  up  death,  and 
the  devil  also,  yet  there  was  no  power  in  it  all  to  maintain 
me  When  even  a  small  temptation  came  from  sin  or  death 
I  fell  at  once,  and  found  that  neither  baptism  nor  monkery 
could  assist  me ;  I  felt  that  I  had  long  lost  Christ  and  His 
baptism.  I  was  the  most  miserable  man  on  earth ;  day  and 
nigbt  there  was  only  wailing  and  despair,  and  no  one  could 
restrain  me."^ 

He  adds  that  all  he  knew  of  Christ  at  this  time  was 
that  He  was  "  a  stem  judge  from  whom  I  would  fain  have 
fled  and  yet  could  not  escape." 

During  these  two  years  of  imgnish,  Luther  believed  that 
he  was  battling  with  himself  and  with  his  sin;  he  was 
really  stniggling  with  the  religion  of  his  times  and  Church. 
He  was  probing  it,  testing  it,  examining  all  its  depths, 
wrestling  with  all  its  means  of  grace,  and  finding  that 
what  were  meant  to  be  sources  of  comfort  and  consolation 
were  simply  additional  springs  of  terror.  He  was  too 
clear-sighted,  his  spiritual  senses  were  too  acute,  he  was 
too  much  in  deadly  earnest,  not  to  see  that  none  of  these 
aids  were  loading  him  to  a  solid  ground  of  certainty  on 
'Lutl,cT-$  jrL.ri)(ErliingOHB<litioii),  xmi.  273,  279. 
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which  he  coold  base  bis  hopes  for  time  and  for  eternity ; 
and  he  waa  too  honest  with  himself  to  be  persuaded  that 
he  was  otherwise  than  his  despair  told  him.^ 

At  length,  guided  in  very  faltering  fashion  by  the 
Scriptures,  especially  by  the  Psalms  and  the  Epistle  to 
the  Bomans,  by  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  by  fellow  monks, 
he  (to  use  his  own  words)  came  to  see  that  the  righteous- 
ness of  God  (Rom.  I  17)  is  not  the  righteousness  by 
which  a  righteous  God  punishes  the  unrighteous  and 
sinners,  but  that  by  which  a  merciful  God  justifies  ns 
through  faith  (not  juttitia,  qua  deus  juUvs  est  et  peecatores 
injustosqtu  punit,  but  that  qua  noa  deus  miserieort  juttifieai 
perjidem)}  "Rj  faith,  he  says.  What,  then,  did  he  mean 
by  "  faith  "  ? 

He  replies: 

"There  are  two  kinds  of  believing:  first,  a  believing 
about  God  which  means  that  I  believe  that  what  is  said  of 
God  is  true.  This  faith  is  mtber  a  form  of  knowledge  thiui 
a  faith.  There  is,  secondly,  a  believing  in  God  which  means 
that  I  put  my  trust  in  Him,  give  myself  up  to  thinking  that 
I  can  have  dealings  with  Him,  and  believe  without  any 
doubt  that  He  will  be  and  do  to  me  according  to  the  things 
said  of  Him.  Such  faith,  which  throws  itself  upon  God, 
whether  in  life  or  in  death,  alone  makes  a  Christian  man."' 

The  faith  which  he  prized  is  that  religious  faculty  which 
"  throws  itself  upon  God " ;  and  from  the  first  Luther 
recognised  that  faith  of  this  kind  was  s  direct  gift  from 
God.  Having  it  we  have  everything ;  without  it  we  have 
nothing.  Here  we  find  something  entirely  new,  or  at  least 
hitherto  unexpressed,  so  far  as  mediceval  theology  was 
concerned.  Mediteval  theologians  had  recognised  faith  in 
the  sense  of  what  Luther  called  fritjida.  opinio,  and  it  is 
difficult    to   conceive    that    they   did    not   also    indirectly 

*  Hamack.  Bittory  of  Doipna,  rii.  182. 

'  Loofs,  Leit/adtn,  etc.  p.  346. 

>  LuHfr't  Warla  {Erlangen  edition),  mli.  15.  Cf.  ilviii.  6:  "If  thou 
boldrGt  faith  \ja  be  simply  a  thought  oniicei-ning  God,  then  that  thoDghtil 
u  little  shle  to  give  eternal  lifs  at  ever  a  monkiah  cowl  ooald  give  it." 
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acknowledge  that  there  must  be  something  like  trust  ox 
fidudoL ;  but  faith  with  them  was  simply  one  among  many 
human  efforts  all  equally  necessary  in  order  to  see  and 
know  God.  Luther  recognised  that  there  was  this  kind  of 
faith,  which  a  man  begets  and  brings  to  pass  in  himself  by 
assent  to  doctrines  of  some  sort  But  he  did  not  think  much 
of  it     He  calls  it  worthless  because  it  gives  us  nothing. 

''  They  think  that  faith  is  a  thing  which  they  may  have 
or  not  have  at  will,  like  any  other  natural  human  thing ;  so 
when  they  arrive  at  a  .conclusion  and  say,  '  Truly  'the 
doctrine  is  correct,  and  therefore  I  believe  it,'  then  they 
think  that  this  is  faith.  Now,  when  they  see  and  feel  that 
no  change  has  been  wrought  in  themselves  and  in  others, 
and  that  works  do  not  follow,  and  they  remain  as  before 
in  the  old  nature,  then  they  think  that  the  faith  is  not 
good  enough,  but  that  there  must  be  something  more  and 
greater."  ^ 

The  real  faith,  the  faith  which  is  trust,  the  divine  gift 
which  impels  us  to  throw  ourselves  upon  God,  gives  us  the 
living  assurance  of  a  living  God,  who  has  revealed  Himself, 
made  us  see  His  loving  Fatherly  heart  in  Christ  Jesus ; 
and  that  is  the  Christian  religion  in  its  very  core  and 
centra  The  sum  of  Christianity  is — (1)  God  manifest  in 
Christ,  the  God  of  grace,  accessible  by  every  Christian  man 
and  woman ;  and  (2)  unwavering  trust  in  Him  who  has 
given  Himself  to  us  in  Christ  Jesus, — unwavering,  because 
Christ  with  His  work  has  undertaken  our  cause  and  made 
it  His. 

The  God  we  have  access  to  and  Whom  we  can  trust 
because  we  have  thrown  ourselves  upon  Him  and  have  found 
that  He  sustains  us,  is  no  philosophical  abstraction,  to  be 
described  in  definitions  and  argued  about  in  syllogisms. 
He  is  seen  and  known,  because  we  see  and  know  Christ 
Jesua  "He  that  hath  seen  Me  hath  seen  the  Father." 
For  with  Luther  and  all  the  Beformers,  Christ  fills  the 
whole  sphere  of  God ;  and  they  do  not  recognise  any 
theology  which  is  not  a  Christology. 

1  lAUher*$  Works  (2nd  Erlangen  edition),  ziii.  801. 
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The  faith  which  makes  us  throw  oorselTee  apoi^  God  is 
no  mood  of  mere  mystical  abandonment  .It  is  our  very 
life,  as  Luther  was  never  tired  of  sajing.  It  is  God  within 
us,  and  wells  forth  in  all  kinds  of  activities. 

*'  It  is  a  living,  busy,  active,  powerful  thine,  faith ;  it  is 
impossible  for  it  not  to  do  ua  good  continually.  It  never 
asks  whether  good  works  are  to  be  done ;  it  has  done  them 
before  there  is  time  to  ask  the  question,  and  it  is  always 
doing  them."^ 

Christianity  is  tberefore  an  interwoven  tissae  of 
promises  and  prayers  of  faith.  On  the  one  side  there  is 
the  Father,  revealing  Himself,  sending  down  to  us  His 
promises  which  are  yea  and  amen  in  Christ  Jesus ;  and  on 
the  other  side  there  are  the  hearts  of  men  ascending  in 
faith  to  God,  receiving,  accepting,  and  resting  'on  the 
promises  of  God,  and  on  God  who  always  ^ves  Himself  in 
His  pronuses. 

This  is  what  came  to  Luther  and  ended  his  long  and 
terrible  struggle.  He  is  unwearied  in  describing  it  The 
descriptions  are  very  varied,  so  far  as  external  form  and 
expression  go, — now  texts  from  the  Psalms,  the  Prophets, 
or  the  New  Testament  most  aptly  quoted ;  now  phrases 
borrowed  from  the  picturesque  langu^e  of  the  mediaeval 
mystics ;  now  sentences  of  striking,  even  ru^ed,  ori^- 
ality;  sometimes  propositions  taken  from  the  mediasval 
scholastic  But  whatever  the  words,  the  meaning  is  always 
the  same. 

This  conception  of  what  is  meant  by  Christianity  is  the 
religious  soul  of  the  Reformation.  It  contains  within  it  all 
the  distinctively  religious  principles  which  inspired  it.  It 
can  scarcely  be  called  a  dogma.  It  is  an  experience,  and 
the  phrases  which  set  it  forth  are  the  descriptions  of  an 
experience  which  a  human  soul  has  gone  through.  The 
thing  itself  is  beyond  exact  definition — as  all  deep  experi- 
ences are.  It  must  be  felt  and  gone  through  to  ba 
known.     The    Eeformation    started    from    this    personal 

■  Zvther'a  IForki  (ErUngen  edition],  Ixiil.  12G. 
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experience  of  the  believing  Christian,  which  it  declared 
to  be  the  one  elemental  fact  in  Christianity  which  could 
never  be  proved  by  argument  and  could  never  be  dissolved 
away  by  speculation.  It  proclaimed  the  great  truth,  which 
had  been  universally  neglected  throughout  the  whole  period 
of  mediaeval  theology  by  everyone  except  the  Mystics,  that 
in  order  to  know  God  man  must  be  in  living  touch  with 
God  Himself.  Therein  lay  its  originality  and  its  power. 
Luther  rediscovered  religion  when  he  declared  that  the  truly 
Christian  man  must  cling  directly  and  with  a  living  faith 
to  the  God  Who  speaks  to  him  in  Christ,  saying,  "  I  am  thy 
salvation."  The  earlier  Reformers  never  forgot  this.  Luther 
proclaimed  his  discovery,  he  never  attempted  to  prove  it  by 
argument ;  it  was  something  self-evident — seen  and  known 
when  experienced. 

This  is  always  the  way  with  great  religious  pioneers  and 
leaders.  They  have  all  had  the  prophetic  gift  of  spiritual 
vision,  and  the  magnetic  speech  to  proclaim  what  they  have 
seen,  felt,  and  known.  They  have  all  had,  in  a  far-off  way, 
the  insight  and  manner  of  Jesus. 

When  our  Lord  appeared  among  men  claiming  to  be 
more  than  a  wise  man  or  a  prophet,  declaring  that  He  was 
the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  Man  and  the  Son  of  God,  when 
He  announced  that  all  men  had  need  of  Him,  and  that  He 
alone  could  save  and  redeem.  He  set  forth  His  claims  in 
a  manner  unique  among  founders  of  religions.  He  made 
them  calmly  and  as  a  matter  of  course.  He  never  ex- 
plained elaborately  why  He  assumed  the  titles  He  took 
He  never  reasoned  about  His  position  as  the  only  Saviour. 
He  simply  annoimced  it,  letting  the  conviction  of  the  truth 
steal  almost  insensibly  into  the  minds  and  hearts  of  His 
followers  as  they  saw  His  deeds  and  heard  His  words.  He 
assumed  that  they  must  interpret  His  death  in  one  way 
only.  This  was  always  His  manner.  It  was  not  His  way 
to  explain  mysteries  our  curiosity  would  fain  penetrate.  He 
quietly  took  for  granted  many  things  we  would  like  to  argue 
about.  His  sayings  came  from  One  who  lived  in  perpetual 
communion  with  the  Unseen  Father,  and  He  uttered  them 
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qoietl;  and  assuredly,  confident  that  they  carried  with  them 
^leir  own  self-eridenoing  power. 

So  it  was  with  St  Paul.  His  letters  and  sermons  are 
full  of  aigumente,  no  doubt,  full  of  pleadings  and  persuamon, 
but  they  all  start  from  and  rest  upon  his  vision  of  the  livit^, 
risen  Saviour.  His  last  word  is  always,  "  When  it  pleased 
God  to  reveal  His  Son  in  ma  " ;  that  was  the  elemental  fact 
which  he  prodiumed  and  which  Bummed  up  everything,  the 
personal  experience  from  which  he  started  on  his  career  as 
an  apostle  The  place  of  Athanasius  as  a  great  religions 
leader  has  been  obscured  by  bis  position  as  a  theologian ; 
but  when  we  turn  to  his  writings,  where  do  we  find  less  of 
what  is  commonly  called  dogmatic  theoli^  7  There  is 
argument,  reasoning,  searching  for  proofs  and  their  state- 
ment i  but  all  that  belongs  to  the  outworks  in  his  teacbiog. 
The  central  citadel  is  a  spiritual  intuition — I  know  that  my 
Saviour  is  the  God  Who  made  heaven  and  earth.  He  took 
his  stand  finnly  and  unfiinotungly  on  that  personal  experi- 
ence, and  all  else  mattered  little  compared  with  the  funda- 
mental spiritual  fact.  It  was  not  his  arguments,  but  his 
unflinching  faith  that  convinced  his  generation. 

So  it  was  with  Augustine,  Bernard,^  Francis — so  it  has 
been  with  every  great  religious  leader  of  the  Christian 
people  His  strength,  whether  of  knowledge,  or  conviction, 
or  sympathy, — his  driving  power,  if  the  phrase  may  be 
used, — has  always  come  from  direct  communion  with  the 
unseen,  and  rests  upon  the  fact,  felt  and  known  by  himself 
and  communicated  to  othera  by  a  mysterious  sympathy, 
that  it  has  pleased  God  to  reveal  Christ  in  him  in  some 
way  or  other. 

^  The  case  of  Bemud  of  Cldrraux  b  aspecUll;  interesting,  for  we  might 
■Inioat  call  him  >  doppd-gSnger  (aa  tti«  Oermans  would  saj) — two  men  in 
one.  In  liu  eiperimentel  mooda,  when  he  is  the  great  levivaliat  pnacher, 
exhibited  in  his  aennon*  on  the  Song  of  Songi  and  elsewhere,  everything  that 
the  Chrietian  can  do,  taj,  or  think,  ooines  from  the  reveUtian  of  God'*  grace 
within  the  indiTidnal,  while  in  hta  more  purely  theological  works  he  soercely 
ever  frees  himnelf  from  the  entanglements  of  Scholastio  Theology.  The  donble- 
uess  in  Bernard  haa  been  dwelt  upon  by  A.  Ritsclilin  hia  Gritieai  Hutory  of 
On  ChriaUan  DocMn*  of  JuttijKatvm  atui  RtcoiuiiiatioA  (Edinburgh,  1872), 
pr-  95-101, 
2%* 
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So  it  was  with  Luther  and  the  Beformation  in  which  he 
was  the  leader.  Its  driving  power  was  a  great  religious 
experience,  old,  for  it  has  come  to  the  people  of  God  in  all 
generations,  and  yet  new  and  fresh  as  it  is  the  nature  of  all 
such  experiences  to  be.  He  knew  that  his  life  was  hid 
with  Christ  in  God  in  spite  of  all  evil,  in  spite  of  sin  and 
sense  of  guilt.  His  old  dread  of  God  had  vanished,  and 
instead  of  it  there  had  arisen  in  his  heart  a  love  to  G^  in 
answer  to  the  love  which  came  from  the  vision  of  the 
Father  revealing  Himself.  He  had  experienced  this,  and 
he  had  proclaimed  what  he  had  gone  through ;  and  the 
experience  and  its  proclamation  were  the  foundation  on 
which  the  Seformation  was  built.  Its  beginnings  were 
not  doctrinal  but  experimental. 

Doctrines,  indeed,  are  not  the  beginnings  of  things; 
they  are,  at  the  best,  storehouses  of  past  and  blessed  experi- 
ences. This  is  true  of  most  knowledge  in  all  departments 
of  research.  We  may  recognise  that  there  is  some  practical 
use  in  the  rules  of  logic,  ancient  and  modem,  but  we  know 
that  they  are  but  the  uncouth  and  inadequate  symbols  of 
the  ways  in  which  an  indefinable  mental  tact,  whose 
delicacy  varies  with  the  mind  that  uses  it,  perceives  diver- 
gences and  aflBnities,  and  weaves  its  web  of  knowledge  in 
ways  that  are  past  finding  out.  We  know  that  logical 
argument  is  a  good  shield  but  a  bad  sword,  and  that  while 
syllogisms  may  silence,  they  seldom  convince;  that  per- 
suasion arises  from  a  subtle  sympathy  of  soul  with  soul, 
which  is  as  indefinable  aa  the  personalities  which  exhale  it. 
There  is  always  at  the  basis  of  knowledge  of  men  and  things 
this  delicate  contact  of  personality  with  personality,  whether 
we  think  of  the  gathering,  or  assortmg,  or  exchanging  the 
wisdom  we  possess.  If  this  be  true  of  our  knowledge  of 
common  things,  it  is  overwhelmingly  so  of  all  knowledge 
of  God  and  of  things  divine.  We  must  be  in  touch  with 
God  to  know  Him  in  the  true  sense  of  knowledge.  At  the 
basis  of  every  real  advance  in  religion  there  must  be  an 
intimate  vision  of  God  impressed  upon  us  as  a  religious 
experience  which  we  know  to  be  true  because  we  have  felt 
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it;  and  what  one  has,  another  receives  by  a  species  of  spiritual 
contagioo.  The  revival  under  FranciiB  of  Assisi  spread  as  it 
did  becaose  the  fire  fiamiDg  in  the  heart  of  the  preacher 
was  also  kindled  in  the  hearts  of  his  hearers.  Luther 
headed  a  Beformation  because  men  felt  and  knew  that  he 
had,  as  be  said,  found  a  gracious  Ood  by  trusting  in  the 
grace  of  God  revealed  to  him  in  Christ  Jesus.  It  was  not 
the  Augsburg  Confession  that  made  the  Beformation ;  it 
was  the  expansion  of  that  religious  experience  which  finds 
very  inadequate  description  in  that  or  in  any  other  state- 
ment of  doctrines. 


§  2.  The  vniveraal  Friestkood  of  Believen. 

Luther's  religious  experience,  that  he,  a  sinner,  received 
foi^iveness  by  simply  throwing  himself  on  God  revealed  in 
Christ  JesuB  the  Saviour,  came  to  him  as  an  astounding 
revelation  which  was  almost  too  great  to  be  put  into  words. 
He  tried  to  express  it  in  varying  ways,  all  of  which  he  felt 
too  utterly  inadequate  to  describe  it.  We  can  see  how  he 
laboured  at  it  from  1512  to. 1517.  It  lay  hidden  in  his 
discourse  to  the  assembly  of  clei^  in  the  episcopal  palace 
at  Ziesar  (June  6th,  1612),  when  he  declared  that  all 
reform  must  b^n  in  the  hearts  of  individual  men.  We 
can  see  it  growing  more  and  more  articulate  in  his  annota- 
tions, notes,  and  heads  of  lectures  on  the  Psalms,  delivered 
in  the  years  1513-1516,  stru^Iing  to  free  itself  from 
the  phrases  of  the  Scholastic  Theology  which  could  not 
really  express  it.  His  private  letters,  in  which  he  was 
less  hampered  by  the  phraseology  which  he  still  believed 
appropriate  to  theology,  are  full  of  happier  expressions.' 
Justijicatio  is  vivificatio,  and  means  to  redeem  from  sins 
without  any  merit  in  the  person  redeemed ;  it  takes  place 
when  sin  is  not  imputed,  but  the  penitents  are  reputed 

'  These  annaUtions,  cfloasea,  ind  notes  of  lectures  have  been  collecteH  and 
published  in  rolumes  iii.  ind  iv.  of  the  Weimar  edition  of  Luther's  Worki. 
The  mMt  important  phrases  have  been  carefully  extracted  by  Loofa  in  hi* 
Xrit/oibn,  pp.  S46-SG3. 
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righteous,  Grace  is  the  pity  (misericardia)  of  God;  it 
manifests  itself  in  the  remission  of  sins ;  it  is  the  truth  of 
God  seen  in  the  fulfilment  of  His  promises  in  the  historical 
work  of  Christ ;  Jesus  Christ  Himself  is  grace,  is  the  way, 
is  life  and  salvation.  Fcdth  is  trust  in  the  truth  of  God 
as  manifested  in  the  life  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ ;  it  is 
to  believe  in  God;  it  is  a  knowledge  of  the  Cross  of  Christ; 
it  is  to  understand  that  the  Son  of  God  became  incarnate, 
was  crucified,  and  raised  again  for  our  salvation.  The 
three  central  thoughts — ^'testification,  grace, faith — expressed 
in  these  inadequate  phrases,  are  always  looked  upon  and 
used  to  regulate  that  estimate  of  ourselves  which  forms 
the  basis  of  piety.  It  is  needless  to  trace  the  growing 
adequacy  of  the  description.  Luther  at  last  found  words 
to  say  that  the  central  thought  in  Christianity  is  that  the 
believer  in  possession  of  faith,  which  is  itself  the  gift  of 
God,  is  able  to  throw  himself  on  God  in  Christ  Who  is  his 
salvation  and  Who  has  mirrored  Himself  for  us  in  Christ 
Jesus.  He  had  trod  the  weary  round  that  Augustine  had 
gone  before  him;  he  had  tried  to  Iielp  himself  in  every 
possible  way ;  he  had  found  that  with  all  his  striving  he 
could  do  nothing.  Then,  strange  and  mysterious  as  it  was, 
the  discovery  had  not  brought  despair,  but  rejoicing  and 
comfort ;  for  since  there  was  no  help  whatever  in  man,  his 
soul  had  been  forced  to  find  all — not  part,  but  all — help 
in  God.  When  he  was  able  to  express  his  experience  he 
could  say  that  the  faith  which  throws  itself  on  God,  which 
is  God's  own  gift,  is  the  certainty  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins. 
It  was  no  adherence  to  doctrines  more  or  less  clearly  com- 
prehended ;  it  was  no  act  of  initiation  to  be  followed  by 
a  nearer  approach  to  God  and  a  larger  measure  of  His 
grace ;  it  was  the  power  which  gives  life,  certainty,  peace, 
continuous  self-surrender  to  God  as  the  Father,  and  which 
transforms  and  renews  the  whole  man.  It  was  the  life 
of  the  soul ;  it  was  Christianity  within  the  believer — 
as  Jesus  Christ  and  His  work  is  Christianity  outside  the 
believer. 

It  is  manifest  that  as  soon  as  this  experience  attained 
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articulate  statement,  it  was  bound  to  discredit  much  tliat 
was  in  niedijEval  theology  and  religious  us^a  Yet  the 
striking  thing  about  Luther  was  that  he  never  sought  to 
employ  It  in  this  way  until  one  great  abuse  forced  itself 
upon  bim  and  compelled  him  to  test  it  by  this  touchstone 
of  what  true  Christianity  was.  This  reserve  not  only 
shows  that  there  was  nothing  revolutionary  in  the  character 
of  Luther,  nothing  romantic  or  quixotic,  it  also  manifests 
the  quiet  greatness  of  tho  man.  Nor  was  there  anything 
in  the  fundamental  religious  experience  of  Luther  which 
necessarily  conflicted  with  the  contents  of  the  old  ecclesias- 
tical doctrines,  or  even  with  the  common  usages  of  the 
religious  life.  There  was  a  change  in  the  attitude  towards 
both,  and  an  entirely  new  estimate  of  their  religious  value, 
but  nothing  which  called  for  their  immediate  criticism,  still 
leae  for  their  destmction.  Faith,  which  was  the  Christian 
life,  could  no  loi  jer  be  based  upon  them ;  they  were  not 
the  essential  things  that  they  had  been  supposed  to  be; 
but  they  might  have  their  uses  if  kept  in  their  proper 
places — aids  to  alt  holy  living,  but  not  that  from  which 
the  life  sprang.  The  thought  that  the  entire  sum  of 
religion  consists  in  "  unwavering  trust  of  the  heart  in  Him 
Who  has  given  Himself  to  us  in  Christ  as  our  Father, 
personal  assurance  of  faith,  because  Christ  with  His  work 
undertakes  our  cause,"  simplified  religion  marvellously,  and 
made  many  things  which  had  been  regarded  as  essential 
mere  outside  auxiliaries.  But  it  did  not  necessarily  sweep 
them  away.  Though  the  acceptance  of  certain  forma  of 
doctrine,  auricular  confession,  the  monastic  life,  communion 
by  the  laity  in  one  "  kind "  only  in  the  Sacrameut  of  the 
Supper,  a  celibate  priesthood,  fasting,  going  on  pilgrimages, 
not  to  eat  meat  on  Friday,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
essentials  of  the  Christian  life ;  still  it  was  not  necessary 
to  insist  on  eating  meat  on  Friday,  on  abstainug  from 
fasting,  and  so  on.  The  great  matter  was  the  spirit  in 
which  such  things  were  performed  or  left  undone.  What 
the  fundamental  religious  experience  had  done  was  to  show 
the  liberty  of  the  Christian  man  to  trust  courageously  in 
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God  and  count  all  things  of  little  moment  compared  witli 
this  which  was  the  one  thing  oeedfuL 

"Out  of  a  complex  system  of  expiations,  good  deeds,  and 
comfortingfi,  of  strict  statutes  and  uncertain  apportionments 
of  grace,  out  of  magic  and  hlind  obedience,  Luther  led 
religion  forth  and  gave  it  a  strenuously  concentrated  form. 
The  Christian  religion  is  the  living  aaaurance  of  the  living 
God  Who  has  revealed  Himself  and  opened  His  heart  in 
Christ — nothing  more."  * 

It  was  a  vital  part  of  this  fundamental  experience  that 
the  living  God  Who  had  manifested  Himself  in  Christ  was 
accessible  to  every  Christian.     To  quote  Harnack  i^ain : 

"  Rising  above  all  anxieties  and  terrors,  above  all  aacetio 
devices,  above  all  directions  of  theology,  above  all  inter- 
ventions of  hierarchy  and  Sacraments,  Luther  ventured  to 
lay  hold  of  God  Himself  in  Christ,  and  in  tliis  act  of  faith, 
which  he  recognised  as  God'a  work,  his  whole  being  obtained 
stability  and  firmness,  nay,  even  a  personal  joy  and  certainty, 
which  no  mediaeval  Christian  had  ever  possessed."* 

God  Himself  gave  the  believer  the  power  to  throw 
himself  directly  on  God.  But  this  contradicted  one  of  the 
most  widely  diffused  and  most  strongly  held  religtoiis 
beliefs  of  the  mediaeval  Church,  and  was  bound  to  come 
in  collision  with  it  whenever  the  two  were  confronted  with 
each  other.  It  was  the  universal  conception  of  niediceval 
piety  that  the  mediation  of  a  priest  was  essential  to  salva- 
tion. Mediaeval  Chriatiana  believed  with  more  or  less 
distinctness  that  the  supernatural  life  of  the  aoul  was 
created,  nourished,  and  perfected  through  the  sacraments, 
and  that  the  prieats  administering  them  possessed,  in  virtue 
of  their  ordination,  miraculous  powers  whereby  they  daily 
offered  the  true  sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ  upon  the  altar, 
forgave  the  ains  of  men,  and  taught  the  trutlis  of  salvation 
with  divine  authority.  It  was  this  universally  accepted 
power  of  a  mediatorial  priesthood  which  had  enslaved 
Europe,  and  which  had  rendered  the  hberty  of  a  Christian 
'  A.  HimscV.  Hitlvry  of  IJoyina.  vii.  ISS.  *lbid.vii.  184. 
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man  sd  impoaaible  thing.  Everywhere  the  priesthood 
barred,  or  was  supposed  to  be  able  to  bar,  the  way  to  God 
The  Church,  which  ought  to  have  shown  how  God  Who  had 
revealed  Himself  in  Christ  was  accessible  to  every  believer, 
had  surrounded  the  inner  shrine  of  the  sanctuary  of  His 
Presence  with  a  triple  wall  of  defence  which  prevented 
entrance.  When  man  or  woman  felt  sorrow  for  sin,  they 
were  instructed  to  go,  not  to  God,  but  to  a  man,  often  of 
immoral  life,  and  confess  their  sins  to  him  because  he  was 
a  priest.  When  they  wished  to  hear  the  comforting  words 
of  pardon  spoken,  it  was  not  from  God,  but  from  a  priest 
that  the  assurance  was  supposed  to  come.  God's  grace,  to 
help  to  holy  living  and  to  bring  comfort  in  dying,  was 
given,  it  was  said,  only  through  a  series  of  sacraments 
which  fenced  man's  life  round,  and  priests  could  give  or 
withhold  these  sacraments.  Man  was  born  again  in 
baptism ;  he  came  of  age  spiritually  in  confirmation ;  hii 
marri^e  was  cleansed  from  the  sin  of  lust  in  the  sacrament 
of  matrimony';  penance  brought  back  his  spiritual  life 
slain  by  deadly  sin;  the  Eucharist  gave  him  with  bis 
voyage  victual  as  he  journeyed  through  life ;  and  deathbed 
grace  was  imparted  in  extreme  unction.  These  ceremonies 
were  not  the  signs  and  promises  of  the  free  grace  of  God, 
under  whose  wide  canopy,  as  under  that  of  heaven,  man 
lived  his  spiritual  Ufa  They  were  jealously  guarded  doors 
from  out  of  which  grudgingly,  and  commonly  nut  without 
fees,  the  priests  dispensed  the  free  grace  of  God. 

During  the  later  Middle  Ages  a  gross  abuse  made 
the  evils  of  this  conception  of  a  mediating  priesthood 
emphatic.  The  practical  evil  lying  in  the  whole  thought 
was  not  so  very  apparent  when  the  matter  was  regarded 
from  the  side  of  giving  out  the  grace  ot  God ;  but  when  it 
came  to  withholding  it,  then  it  was  seen  what  the  whole 
conception  meant.  The  Bishops  of  Some  gave  the  peoples 
of  Europe  many  an  object  lesson  on  this.  If  a  town,  or  a 
district,  or  a  whule  country  bad  offended  the  Pope  and  the 
Curia,  it  was  placed  under  an  interdict,  and  the  priests  were 
commanded  to  refuse  the  sacraments  to  the  people.     They 
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stood  between  the  newborn  babe  and  the  initial  graai  snp- 
poeed  to  be  bestowed  in  baptism,  and  to  be  abeolately 
withheld  if  baptism  was  not  administered;  between  tiie 
dying  man  and  the  deathbed  grace  which  was  received  in 
extreme  unction ;  between  young  men  and  women  and 
legal  mairiage  blessed  by  God ;  between  the  people  and 
daily  worship  and  the  bestowal  of  grace  in  the  Eucharist. 
The  God  of  grace  could  not  be  approached,  the  blessings 
of  pardon  and  strength  for  holy  living  could  not  be  procured, 
because  the  mt^trates  of  a  town  or  the  king  and  couuciUoia 
of  a  nation  had  offended  the  Bishop  of  Rome  on  an  af^r  of 
worldly  policy.  The  Church,  i.e.  the  clei^,  who  were  by 
the  theory  enabled  to  refuse  to  communicate  the  grace  of 
God,  barred  all  access  to  the  God  who  had  revealed  Himself 
in  Christ  Jesus.  The  Fope  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  could 
prevent  a  whole  nation,  so  it  was  believed,  from  approach- 
ing God,  becauae  he  could  prohibit  priests  from  performing 
the  usual  Bacrameatal  acts  which  alone  brought  Him  near. 
An  interdjet  meant  spiritual  death  to  the  district  on  which 
it  fell,  and  on  the  medifeval  theory  it  was  more  deadly  to 
the  spiritual  life  than  the  worst  of  plagues,  the  Black 
Death  iteelf,  was  to  the  body.  An  interdict  made  the 
plainest  intellect  see,  understand,  and  shudder  at  the  awful 
and  mysterious  powers  which  a  mediatorial  priesthood  was 
said  to  possess. 

The  fundamental  religious  experience  of  Luther  had 
made  him  know  that  the  Father,  who  has  revealed  Himself 
in  His  Son,  is  accessible  to  every  humble  penitent  and 
faithful  seeker  after  God.  He  proclaimed  aloud  the 
spiritual  priesthood  of  all  believers.  He  stated  it  with 
his  usual  graphic  emphasis  in  that  tract  of  his,  which  he 
always  said  contained  the  marrow  of  his  message — 
Concerning  Christian  Liberty.  He  begins  by  an  antithesis : 
"  A  Christian  man  is  the  most  free  lord  of  all,  and  subject 
to  none :  a  Christian  man  is  the  most  dutiful  servant 
of  all,  and  subject  to  everyone  " ;  or,  as  St.  Paul  puts  it, 
"  Though  I  be  free  from  all  men,  yet  have  I  made  myself 
servant  of  all."     He   expounds   this  by  showing  that  no 
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outward  things  have  any  influence  in  producing  Chris- 
tian righteousness  or  liberty ;  neither  eating,  drinking,  nor 
anything  of  the  kind,  neither  hunger  nor  thirst  have  to  do 
with  the  liberty  or  the  slavery  of  the  souL  It  does  not  profit 
the  soul  to  wear  sacred  vestments  or  to  dwell  in  sacred 
places ;  nor  does  it  harm  the  soul  to  be  clothed  in  worldly 
raiment,  and  to  eat  and  drink  in  the  ordinary  fashion. 
The  soul  can  do  without  everything  except  the  word  of 
God,  and  this  word  of  God  is  the  gospel  of  God  concern- 
ing His  Son,  incarnate,  suffering,  risen,  and  glorified 
through  the  Spirit  the  Sanctifier.  "  To  preach  Christ  is  to 
feed  the  soul,  to  justify  it,  to  set  it  free,  to  save  it,  if  it 
believes  the  preaching ;  for  faith  alone  and  the  etQcadooB 
use  of  the  vord  of  God  bring  salvation."  It  is  faith  that 
incorporates  Christ  with  the  believer,  and  in  this  way  "  the 
soul  through  faith  alooe,  without  works,  is,  from  the  word 
of  God,  justified,  sanctified,  endued  with  truth,  peace, 
libertyr  and  filled  full  with  every  good  thii^,  and  is  truly 
made  the  child  of  God."  For  faith  brings  the  soul  and  the 
word  together,  and  the  soul  is  acted  upon  by  the  word, 
as  iron  exposed  to  fire  glows  like  fire  because  of  its  union 
with  the  fira  Faith  honours  and  reveres  Him  in  Whom 
it  trusts,  and  cleaves  to  His  promises,  never  doubting  but 
that  He  overrules  all  for  the  best.  Faith  unites  the  soul 
to  Christ,  so  that  "  Christ  and  the  soul  become  one  fiesb." 
"Thus  the  beUeving  soul,  by  the  pledge  of  its  faith  in 
Christ,  becomes  free  from  all  sin,  fearless  of  death,  safe 
from  hell,  and  endowed  with  the  eternal  righteousness,  life, 
and  salvation  of  ite  husband  Christ."  This  gives  the  liberty 
of  the  Christian  man ;  no  dangers  can  really  harm  him,  no 
sorrows  utterly  overwhelm  him :  tor  he  is  always  acoom- 
panied  by  the  Christ  to  whom  he  is  united  by  his  Mth. 

"  Here  you  will  ask,"  aaye  Luther,  " '  If  all  who  are  in 
the  Church  are  priests,  by  what  character  are  those  whom 
we  now  call  priests  to  be  distinguished  from  the  laity  ? ' 
I  reply,  By  the  use  of  these  words  '  priest,'  *  clei^,' 
'  spiritual  person,'  '  ecclesiastic,'  an  injustice  has  been  done, 
since  they  have  been  transferred  from  the  remaining  body 
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of  Christians  to  those  few  who  are  now,  by  a  hurtful 
custom,  called  ecclesiasticB,  For  Holy  Scripture  makes  no 
distinction  between  them,  except  that  those  who  are  now 
boastfully  called  Popes,  bishops,  and  lords,  it  calls  Diinisters, 
servants,  and  stewards,  who  are  to  serve  the  rest  in  the 
ministry  of  the  word,  for  teaching  the  faith  of  Christ  and 
the  liberty  of  believers.  For  though  it  is  true  that  we  are 
all  equally  priests,  yet  we  cannot,  nor  ought  we  If  we 
could,  all  to  minister  and  teach  pubhcly." 

The  firut  part  of  the  treatise  shows  that  everything 
which  a  Cbriatian  man  has  goes  back  in  the  end  to  his 
faith ;  if  he  has  this  he  has  all ;  if  he  has  it  not,  nothing 
else  suffices  him.  In  the  same  way  the  second  part  shows 
that  everything  that  a  Christian  man  does  must  come  from 
his  faith.  It  may  be  necessary  to  fast  and  keep  the  body 
under ;  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  nse  of  all  the 
ceremonies  of  divine  service  which  have  been  found 
eflectual  for  the  spiritual  education  of  man.  The  tiling  to 
remember  ia  that  these  are  not  good  works  in  themselves 
in  the  sense  of  making  a  man  g<»od;  they  are  all  rather 
the  signs  of  his  faith,  and  ai-e  to  lie  done  with  joy,  because 
they  are  done  to  the  God  to  whom  faith  unites  u&  So 
ecclesiastical  ceremonies,  or  what  may  be  called  the 
machinery  of  Church  life,  are  valuable,  and  indeed  in- 
dispensable to  the  life  of  the  soul,  provided  only  they  are 
r^arded  in  the  proper  way  and  kept  in  their  proper  place ; 
but  they  may  become  harmful  and  most  destructive  of  the 
true  religious  life  if  they  are  considered  in  any  other  light 
than  that  of  means  to  an  end.  "  We  do  not  condemn 
works,"  says  Luther,  "  nay  we  attach  the  highest  value  to 
them.  We  only  condemn  that  opinion  of  works  which 
regards  them  as  constituting  true  righteousness."  They 
are,  he  explains,  like  the  scaffolding  of  a  building,  eminently 
asetal  so  long  as  they  assist  the  builder ;  harmful  if  they 
obstruct ;  and  at  the  best  of  tem]x)rary  value.  They  are 
destructive  to  the  spiritual  life  when  they  come  between 
the  soul  and  God.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  if  through 
human    corruption    and    neglect    of    the    plain     precepts 
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of  the  word  of  God  these  ecclesiaetical  usages  hiader 
ioBtead  of  aid  the  true  growth  of  the  soul,  they  ought  to  be 
changed  or  done  away  with ;  and  the  fact  that  the  soul  of 
man,  in  the  last  resort,  needs  absolutely  nothing  hut  the 
word  of  God  dwelling  within  it,  gives  men  courage  and 
tranquillity  in  demanding  their  reformation. 

In  the  same  way  fellow-men  are  not  to  be  allowed  to 
come  between  God  and  the  human  sonl;  and  there  is  no 
need  that  they  should.  So  far  as  spiritnal  position  and 
privileges  go,  the  laity  are  on  the  very  same  level  as 
the  clei^,  for  laity  and  clei^  alike  have  immediate 
access  to  God  through  faith,  and  both  are  obliged  to  do 
what  lies  in  them  to  further  the  advance  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  among  their  fellow-men.  All  believing  laymen 
"  are  worthy  to  appear  before  God,  to  pray  for  others,  to 
teach  each  other  mutually  the  things  that  are  of  God  .  .  . 
and  as  our  heavenly  Father  has  freely  helped  ns  in  Christ, 
80  we  ought  freely  to  help  our  neighbours  by  our  body  and 
our  works,  and  each  should  become  to  the  other  a  sort  of 
Christ,  so  that  we  may  be  mutually  Ghrists,  and  that  the 
same  Chiiet  may  be  in  all  of  us ;  that  we  may  be  truly 
Christiana"  Luther  asserted  that  men  and  women  living 
their  lives  in  the  family,  in  the  workshop,  io  the  civic 
world,  held  their  position  there,  not  by  a  kind  of  indirect 
permission  wrung  from  God  out  of  His  compassion  for 
human  frailties,  but  by  as  direct  a  vocation  as  called  a 
man  to  what  by  mistake  had  been  deemed  the  only 
"  rel^ous  life."  The  difference  between  clergy  and  laity 
did  not  consist  in  the  supposed  fact  that  the  former  were  a 
spiritual  order  of  a  superior  rank  in  the  religious  life, 
while  the  latter  belonged  to  a  lower  condition.  The  clergy 
differed  from  the  laity  simply  in  this,  that  they  had  been 
selected  to  perform  certain  definite  duties ;  but  the  func- 
tion did  not  make  him  who  performed  it  a  holier  man 
intrinsically.  If  the  clergy  mistised  their  position  and  did 
not  do  the  work  they  were  set  apart  to  perform,  there  was 
no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  compelled  by  the  laity 
to  amend  their   ways.     Even  in   the  celebration   of   the 
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holiest  rites  there  was  no  distiaction  between  clergy  and 
laity  save  that  to  prevent  disorder  the  former  presided 
over  the  rites  in  which  all  engaged.  At  the  Eucharist 
"our  priest  or  minister  Btande  before  the  altar,  having 
been  publicly  called  to  his  priestly  function;  he  repeats 
publicly  and  distinctly  Christ's  words  of  the  institution ;  he 
takes  the  Bread  and  the  Wine,  and  distributes  it  according 
to  Christ's  words ;  and  we  all  kneel  beside  him  and  around 
him,  men  and  women,  young  and  old,  master  and  servant, 
mistresB  and  maid,  all  holy  priests  together,  sanctified  by 
the  blood  of  Christ.  We  are  there  in  our  priestly  dignity. 
.  .  .  We  do  not  let  the  priest  proclaim  for  himself  the 
ordinance  of  Christ ;  but  he  is  the  mouthpiece  of  us  all,  and 
we  all  say  it  with  him  in  our  hearts  with  true  faith  in  the 
Lamb  of  God  Who  feeds  tis  with  His  Body  and  Blood." 

It  was  this  principle  of  the  Priesthood  of  all  Believers 
which  delivered  men  from  the  vague  fear  of  the  clergy,' 
and  which  was  a  spur  to  incite  them  to  undertake  the 
reformation  of  the  Church  which  was  so  much  needed. 
It  is  the  one  great  religious  principle  which  lies  at  the 
basis  of  the  whole  Reformation  movement.  It  was  the  rock 
on  which  all  attempts  at  reunion  with  an  unreformed 
Christendom  were  wrecked.  It  is  the  one  outstanding 
diRerence  between  the  followers  of  the  reformed  and  the 
mediieval  religion. 

Almost  all  the  distinctive  principles  of  the  Beforma- 
tion  group  themselves  round  this  one  thought  of  ths 
Priesthood  of  all  Believers,  It  is  sufficient  for  our  pur 
pose  to  look  at  Justification  by  Faith,  the  conceptions  ol 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  of  the  Person  of  Christ,  and  of  the 
Church. 

§  3,  Jusiijicaium  hy  Faith 

■When  Luther,  oppressed  with  a  sense  of  sin,  entered 
the  convent,  he  was  burdened  by  the  ideas  of  traditional 
religion,  that  the  penitent  must  prepare  himself  in  some 
way  30  as  to  render  himself  fit  to  experience  that  sense 
of  the  graoe  of  God  which  gives  the  certainty  of  pardon. 
It   ^Tis  not  antil   he  had  thoroughly   freed   himself  from 
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that  weight  that  he  experienced  the  sense  of  pardon  he 
sought.  This  practical  experience  of  his  must  always  be 
kept  in  view  when  we  try  to  conceive  what  he  meant  by 
Justification  by  Faith, 

As  has  been  already  said,  Luther  rec<^niBed  that  there 
were  two  kinds  of  faith, — one  which  man  himself  begot 
and  through  which  he  was  able  to  give  assent  to  doctrines 
of  some  sort ;  and  another  which  Luther  vehemently 
asserted  was  the  pure  gift  of  God.  The  first  he  thought 
comparatively  unimportant ;  the  latter  was  all  in  all  to 
him.  Faith  is  always  used  in  the  latter  sense  when  the 
Refonners  speak  about  Jtistificaiion  &y  Faith ;  and  the  sharp 
distinctiou  which  Luther  draws  between  the  two  is  a  very 
important  element  in  determining  what  he  meant  when 
he  said  that  we  are  justified  by  faith  alone. 

This  faith  of  the  highest  kind,  the  true  faith,  has  its 
beginning  by  God  working  on  us  and  in  us.  It  is  con- 
tinually fed  and  kept  strong  by  the  word  of  God.  The 
promise  of  God  on  God's  side  and  faith  on  man's  side  are 
two  correlative  things ;  "  for  where  there  is  no  promise, 
there  is  no  faith."  Luther  brings  out  what  this  true 
faith  is  by  contrasting  it  with  the  other  kind  of  faith  in 
two  very  instructive  and  trenchant  pass^es  : 

"  When  faith  is  of  the  kind  that  God  awakens  and 
creates  in  the  heart,  then  a  man  trusts  in  Christ.  He  is 
then  80  securely  founded  on  Christ  that  he  can  hurl  de- 
fiance at  sin,  death,  hell,  the  devil,  and  all  God's  enemies. 
He  fears  no  ill,  however  hard  and  cruel  it  may  prove  to  be. 
Such  is  the  nature  of  true  faith,  which  is  utterly  difTerent 
from  the  faith  of  the  sophists  (the  Schoolmen),  Jews,  and 
Turks.  Their  faith,  produced  by  their  thoughts,  simply 
lights  upon  a  thing,  accepts  it,  believes  that  it  is  this  or 
that.  God  has  no  dealings  with  such  delusion ;  it  is  the 
work  of  man,  and  comes  from  nature,  from  the  free  will  of 
man ;  and  men  possessing  it  can  say,  repeating  what  others 
have  said:  1  believe  tliat  there  is  a  God.  I  believe  that 
Christ  was  born,  died,  rose  again  for  lue.  But  what  the 
real  faith  is,  and  how  powerful  a  thing  it  is,  of  this  they 
know  nothing."* 

'  Luther"!  Worki  (2nd  ErUnf^n  edition),  it.  S40. 
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He  says  again : 

"  Wherefore,  beware  of  that  faith  which  is  mannfaotured 
or  inu^ned ;  for  the  true  faith  is  not  the  work  of  man,  and  . 
therefore  the  faith  which  is  manufactured  or  imagined  will 
not  avail  iu  death,  but  will  be  overcome  and  utterly  over- 
thrown by  sin,  by  the  devil,  and  by  the  pains  of  hell.  The 
true  faith  is  the  heart's  utter  trust  in  Christ,  and  God  alone 
awakens  this  in  ua.  He  who  has  it  is  blessed,  he  who  hae 
it  not  is  cursed." ' 

This  faith  has  an  outside  fact  to  rest  upon — the  his- 
torical Christ.  It  is  neither  helped  nor  hindered  by  a 
doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ,  nor  by  a  minute  and 
elaborate  knowledge  of  the  details  of  our  Lord's  earthly 
ministry.  The  man  who  has  the  faith  may  know  a  great 
deal  about  the  doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ :  that  will  do 
bis  faith  uo  harm  but  good,  provided  only  he  does  not  make 
the  mistake  of  thinking  that  doctrines  about  Christ,  ways  by 
which  the  human  understanding  tries  to  conceive  the  fact, 
are  either  the  fact  itself  or  somettitng  better  than  the  fact. 
He  may  know  a  great  deal  about  the  history  of  Jesus,  and 
it  is  well  to  know  as  much  as  possible ;  but  the  amount 
of  knowledge  scarcely  affects  the  faith.  Wayfaring  men, 
thoi^h  fools,  need  not  err  in  the  pathway  of  faith 

The  faith  which  is  the  gift  of  God  makes  us  see  the 
practical  meaning  in  the  fact  of  the  historic  Christ — this, 
namely,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  there  before  us  the  mani- 
festation of  the  Fatherly  love  of  God,  revealing  to  us  our 
own  forgiveness,  and  with  it  the  possibiUties  of  the  King- 
dom of  God  and  of  our  place  therein.  The  fact  of  the 
historic  Christ  is  there,  seen  by  men  in  a  natural  way ; 
but  it  is  the  power  of  God  lying  in  the  faith  which  He 
has  given  us  that  makes  us  see  with  full  certainty  the 
meaning  of  the  fact  of  the  historic  Christ  for  ns  and  for 
our  salvation.  Moreover,  this  vision  of  God  in  the  his- 
toric Christ,  which  is  the  deepest  of  all  personal  things, 
always  involves  something  social  -  It  brings  us  within 
the  family  of  the  faithful,  within  the  Christian  fellowship 
>  LuOtt'i  WoTka  t2iid  ErUogen  edition),  zv.  £42.    , 
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with  its  confirming  evidences  of  faith  and  love.  The 
power  of  faith  comes  to  us  singly,  but  seldom  solitarily ; 
the  trust  we  have  in  God  in  Christ  is  faintly  nmrored  in 
the  faith  we  leam  to  have  in  the  members  of  the  house- 
hold of  faith,  and  in  their  manifestatiooe  of  faith  and  the 
love  which  faith  b^ets. 

What  has  been  called  the  doctrine  of  Justification  by 
Faith  is  therefore  rather  the  description  of  a  rel^ous 
experience  within  the  believer;  and  the  meaning  of  the 
experience  is  simply  this.  The  believer,  who  because  he 
has  faith — the  faith  which  is  the  gift  of  God,  which  is 
our  life  and  which  regenerates  —  is  regenerate  and  a 
member  of  the  Christian  fellowship,  and  ia  able  to  do  good 
works  and  actually  docs  them,  does  not  find  his  standing 
as  a  person  justified  in  the  sight  of  God,  his  righteouB- 
nesB,  hia  assurance  of  pardon  and  salvation,  in  those  good 
works  which  be  really  can  do,  hut  only  in  the  mediatorial 
and  perfectly  righteous  work  of  Christ  which  he  has  learned 
to  appropriate  in  faith.  His  good  works,  however  really 
good,  are  necessarily  imperfect,  and  in  this  experience 
which  we  call  Justification  by  Faith  the  believer  compares 
his  own  imperfect  good  works  with  the  perfect  work  of 
Christ,  and  recognises  that  his  pardon  and  salvation  de- 
pends on  that  alona  This  comparison  quiets  souls  anxious 
about  their  salvation,  and  soothes  pious  consciences ;  and 
the  sense  of  forgiveness  which  comes  in  this  way  is  always 
experienced  as  a  revelation  of  wonderful  lova  Hub  justi- 
fication is  called  an  act,  and  is  contrasted  with  a  work ; 
but  the  contrast,  though  true,  is  apt  to  mislead  through 
human  analogies  which  will  intruda  It  is  an  act,  hut  an 
act  of  God  ;  and  divine  acts  are  never  done  and  done  with, 
they  are  always  continuous.  Luther  rings  the  changes  upon 
this.  He  warns  us  against  thinking  that  the  act  of  for- 
giveness is  all  done  in  a  single  moment  The  priestly 
absolution  was  the  work  of  a  moment,  aud  had  to  be 
done  over  and  over  again ;  but  the  divine  pronouncement 
of  pardon  is  continuous  simply  becanse  it  is  God  who 
makes  it.     He  says : 
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''  For  just  as  the  sun  shines  and  enlightens  none  the  less 
brightly  when  I  close  my  eyes,  so  this  throne  of  grace,  this 
forgiveness  of  sins,  is  always  there,  even  though  I  fall.  Just 
as  I  see  the  sun  again  when  I  open  my  eyes,  so  I  have  for- 
giveness and  the  sense  of  it  once  more  when  I  look  up  and 
return  to  Christ.  We  are  not  to  measure  forgiveness  as 
narrowly  as  fools  dream."  ^ 

In  the  Protestant  polemic  with  Boman  Catholic  doc- 
trine, the  conception  of  Justification  by  Faith  is  contrasted 
with  that  of  Justification  by  Works;  but  the  contrast  is 
somewhat  misleading.  For  the  word  justification  is  used 
in  different  meanings  in  the  two  phrase&  The  direct 
counterpart  in  Boman  Catholic  usage  to  the  Beformation 
thought  of  Justification  by  Faith  is  the  absolution  pro- 
nounced by  a  priest;  and  here  as  always  the  Beformer 
appeals  from  man  to  God.  The  two  conceptions  belong 
to  separate  spheres  of  thought. 

"  The  justification  of  which  the  mediaeval  Christian  had 
experience  was  the  descending  of  an  outward  stream  of 
forces  upon  him  from  the  supersensible  world,  through  the 
Incarnation,  in  the  channels  of  ecclesiastical  institutions, 
priestly  consecration,  sacraments,  confession,  and  good  works ; 
it  was  something  which  came  from  his  connection  with  a 
supersensible  organisation  which  surrounded  him.  Tiie 
justification  by  faith  which  Luther  experienced  within  his 
soul  was  the  personal  experience  of  the  believer  standing 
in  the  continuous  line  of  the  Christian  fellowship,  who 
receives  the  assurance  of  the  grace  of  God  in  his  exercise 
of  a  personal  faith, — an  experience  which  comes  from  appro- 
priating the  work  of  Christ  which  he  is  able  to  do  by  that 
faith  which  is  the  gift  of  God."  * 

In  the  one  case,  the  Protestant,  justification  is  a  personal 
experience  which  is  complete  in  itself,  and  does  not  depend 
on  any  external  machinery ;  -  in  the  other,  the  Mediaeval, 
it  is  a  prolonged  action  of  usages,  sacraments,  external 
machinery  of  all  kinds,  which  by  their  combined  effect 
are   supposed   to  change  a  sinner  gradually  into  a  saint, 

*  Luther*8  Works  (2nd  Erlangen  edition),  xiv.  294. 

•  Dilthey,  Archiv/Ur  OeschiehU  der  Philosophic,  V.  iii,  858. 
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righteous  in  the  eyes  of  God.  With  the  foriuer,  it  is  a 
continuoiie  experience;  with  the  latter,  it  cannot  fail  to  be 
intermittent  as  the  external  means  are  actually  employed 
or  for  a  time  laid  aside. 

The  meaning  of  the  Reformation  doctrine  of  Justi- 
fication by  Faith  may  be  further  brought  out  by  contrasting 
it  with  the  theory  which  waa  taught  by  that  later  school 
of  Scholastic  theology  which  was  all-powerful  at  the  be- 
giuning  of  the  sLxteenth  century.  The  more  evangelical 
theory  of  Thomas  Aquinas  was  largely  neglected,  and  the 
Nominalist  Schoolmen  based  their  expositions  of  the  doc- 
trine ou  the  teaching  of  John  Duns  ScotUB. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  medijeval  theology  never 
repudiateti  the  theology  of  Augustine,  and  admitted  in 
theory  at  least  that  man's  salvation,  and  justification  aa 
part  of  it,  always  depended  in  the  last  resort  on  the  pre- 
venient  grace  of  God;  in  their  reverence  for  the  teaching 
of  Aristotle,  they  believed  that  they  had  also  to  make 
room  for  the  action  of  the  free  will  of  man  which  they 
always  looked  on  as  the  pure  capacity  of  choice  between 
two  alternatives.  John  Duns  Scotus  got  rid  of  a  certain 
confusion  which  existed  between  the  gratia  opfrntis  and 
gratia  co-operana  of  Augustine  by  speaking  of  the  grace 
of  God,  which  lay  at  the  basis  of  man's  justification,  as  a 
gratia  habitualis,  or  an  operation  of  the  grace  of  God 
which  gave  to  the  will  of  man  an  habitual  tendency  to 
love  towards  God  and  man.  He  alleged  that  when  con- 
duct is  considered,  an  act  of  the  will  is  more  important 
than  any  habitual  tendency,  for  it  is  the  act  which  makes 
use  of  the  habit,  and  apart  from  the  act,  the  habit  is  a 
mere  inert  passivity.  Therefore,  he  held  that  the  chief 
thing  in  meritorious  conduct  is  not  so  much  the  habit 
which  has  been  created  by  God's  grace,  as  the  act  of  will 
which  makes  use  of  the  habit.  In  this  way  the  grace  of 
God  is  looked  upon  as  simply  the  general  basis  of  meri- 
torious conduct,  or  a  mere  conditio  sine  qua  non.  and  the 
important  thing  is  the  act  of  will  which  can  make  use  of 
the  otherwise   passive   habit.     The  proceas  of  justification 
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— and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  tbe  ScboolmeD  inTari- 
ahly  looked  upon  justification  as  a  process  by  which  a 
^iimer  was  gradually  made  iuto  a  r^hteous  maD  and 
thoroi^bly  and  substantially  changed — may  therefore  be 
described  as  an  infusion  of  divine  grace  which  creates  a 
habit  of  the  will  towards  love  to  God  and  to  man  ;  this  is 
laid  hold  on  by  acts  of  the  will,  and  there  result  positive 
acts  of  love  towards  God  and  man  which  are  meritoriouB, 
and  which  gradually  change  a  sinner  into  a  righteous 
person.  This  is  the  theory ;  but  the  theory  is  changed 
into  practice  by  being  exhibited  in  the  framework  of  the 
Church  provided  to  aid  men  to  appropriate  the  grace  of 
God  which  is  the  basis  for  all  The  obvious  and  easiest 
way  to  obtain  that  initial  grace  which  is  the  starting- 
l>oint  is  by  the  sacramente,  which  are  said  to  infuse  grace — 
the  grace  which  ia  needed  to  make  the  'start  on  the  process 
of  justification.  Grace  is  infused  to  begin  with  in  Baptism ; 
and  it  is  also  infused  from  time  to  time  in  the  Eucharist. 
If  a  man  has  been  baptized,  he  has  the  initial  grace  to 
start  with ;  and  he  can  get  additions  in  the  Eucharist 
That,  accordmg  to  the  theory, 'is  all  that  is  needed  to 
start  the  will  on  its  path  of  meritorious  conduct  But 
while  this  exhibits  the  ideal  process  of  justification  accord- 
ing to  mediaeval  theology,  it  must  be  remembei-ed  that  there 
is  mortal  sin — sin  which  slays  the  new  life  begun  in  bap- 
tism— and  the  sacrament  which  renews  the  life  slain  will 
be  practically  more  important  than  tbe  sacrament  which 
first  creates  it  Hence  practically  the  whole  process  of 
the  mediaeval  justification  is  best  seen  in  the  sacrament 
which  renews  the  life  slain  by  deadly  sins.  That  sacrament 
is  Penance ;  and  the  theory  and  practice  of  justification  is 
best  exhibited  in  the  Sacrament  of  Fenanca  The  good 
disposition  of  the  will  towards  God  is  seen  in  confession ; 
this  movement  towards  God  is  complete  when  confession 
stimulated  by  the  priest  is  finished ;  the  performance  of 
the  meritorious  good  works  is  seen  in  the  penitent  per- 
forming the  "  satisfactions,"  or  tasks  imposed  by  the  priest, 
of  prayer,  of  almsgiving,  of  maceration ;  while  the  abso- 
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liitioD  announc^es  that  the  process  is  complete,  and  that 
the  siimer  has  become  a  r^hteous  man  and  is  in  "  a  atate 
of  grace," 

In  opposition  to  all  this,  Luther  asserted  that  it  was 
possible  to  go  through  all  that  proceaa  prescribed  by  the 
mediceval  Church,  embodying  the  Scholastic  theory  of 
justification,  without  ever  having  the  real  sense  of  pardon, 
or  ever  being  comforted  by  the  sense  of  the  love  of  God. 
The  faith,  however,  which  is  the  gift  of  God  makes  the 
believer  see  in  the  Christ  Who  is  there  before  him  a 
revelation  of  God's  Fatherly  love  which  gives  him  the 
sense  of  pardon,  and  at  the  same  time  excites  in  him  tho 
desire  to  do  all  manner  of  loving  service.  He  is  like 
the  foigiven  child  who  is  met  with  tenderness  when 
punishment  was  expected,  and  in  glad  wonder  resolves 
never  to  be  naughty  again — so  natural  and  simple  is  the 
Iteformation  thought  That  thought,  however,  can  be  put 
much  more  formally.     Chemnitz  expresses  it  thus : 

"  The  main  point  of  controversy  at  present  agitated  be- 
tween US  and  the  Papists  relates  to  the  good  works  or  uew 
obedience  of  the  regtnerate.  They  hold  that  the  regenerate 
are  justified  through  that  renewal  which  the  Holy  Spirit 
works  in  them,  and  by  means  of  the  good  works  whick  pro- 
ceed from  that  renewal  They  hold  that  the  good  works  of 
the  regenerate  are  the  things  on  which  they  can  trust,  when 
the  hard  question  comes  to  be  answered,  whether  we  be 
children  of  God  and  have  been  accepted  to  everlasting  life. 
We  hold,  on  the  other  hand,  that  in  true  repentance  faith 
lays  hold  on  and  appropriates  to  itself  Chriat'a  satisfaction, 
and  in  so  doing  has  something  which  it  can  oppose  to  the 
law's  accusations  at  the  bar  of  God,  and  thus  bring  it  to 
pass  that  we  should  be  declared  righteous.  ...  It  is  indeed 
true  that  believers  have  actual  righteousness  through  their 
renewal  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  inasmuch  as  that  righteous- 
ness is  imperfect  and  still  impure  by  reason  of  the  flesh, 
all  men  cannot  stand  in  God's  judgment  with  it,  nor  on 
its  account  does  God  pronounce  us  righteous."* 

Hence  we  may  say  that  the  difference  in  the  two  ways  of 
looking  at  the  matter  may  be  exhibited  in  the  answer  to  the 
'  Eatmeit  CmtUii  Tridtntini  (Genen,  1641),  pp.  1S4C 
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question,  What  does  faith  lay  hold  on  in  true  repentance  T  ' 
The   Eefonuation  answer  is — (I)  not  on  a   meebanically 
complete  confession   made   to  a  priest,  nor  on  a  due  per- 
formance of  what  the  prieat  enjoins  by  way  of  satisfac-  . 
tion;  but  (2)  only  on  what  God  in  Christ  has  done  fot  u 
which  is  Been  in  the  life,  death,  and  rising  again  of  tbi 
Saviour. 

The  most  sbriking  differences  between  the  Bcformatioi 
and  the  mediaeval  conception  of  justification  are: 

(1)  The  Keformation    thought    always    looks    at    the-* 
comparative  iviper/ecUon  of  the   works  of  believers,  while 
admitting  that  they  are  good  works;  the  medifeval  theo- 
logian, even  when  bidding  men  dbregard  the  intrinsic  value  ^ 
of  their  good  works,  always  looks  at  the  relative  perfection 
of  these  works. 

(2)  Tlie  Reformer  had  a  much  more  concrete  ides 
of  God's  grace  —  it  was  something  special,  particulan 
unique — because  he  invariably  regarded  the  really  gooi 
works  which  men  can  do  from  their  relative  imperfection;* 
the  mediaeval  theologian  looked  at  the  relative  perfection 
of  good  works,  and  so  could  represent  Ihem  as  eomething 
congruous  to  the  grace  of  God  which  was  not  sharply  dia*_ 
tinguished  from  iheni. 

(3)  These  views  led  Luther  and  the  Reformers  to  i 
present  faith  as  not  merely  the  receptive  organ  for  i 
reception  and  appropriation  of  justification  through  Chj 
but,  and  in  addition,  as  the  active  instrument  in  all  Chri 
tian  life  and  work — faith  is  our  life ;  while  the  meditt'vi 
theologians  never  attained  this  \iew  of  faith. 

(4)  The  Reformer  believes  that  the  act  of  faith  in  hi^ 
justification   through   Christ  is  the  basts  of  the   believer^ 
assurance    of   his  pardon   and  salvation    in   spite    of 
painful  and    abiding   sense    of   sin ;    while    the   mediee 
theologian    held    that    the    divine    sentence    of    acquitta 
which  restored  a  siuner  to  a  state  of  grace  I'esulted  J 
the  joint  action   of   the    priest   and   the  penitent  i 
Sacrament   of    I'euance,  and    had    to    be    repeated    inta 
mittently. 
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§  4.  Holy  Scripture. 

All  the  BeformerB  of  the  sixteenth  centnrj,  whether 
Luther,  Zwingli,  or  Calvui,  believed  that  in  the  Scriptures 
God  apoke  to  them  in  the  same  waj  as  He  had  done  in 
earlier  days  to  His  prophets  and  Apostles.  Tliey  believed 
that  if  the  common  people  had  the  Scriptures  in  a  language 
which  they  coiild  understand,  they  could  hear  God  speak- 
ing to  them  directly,  and  conid  go  to  Him  for  comfort, 
warning,  or  instruction ;  and  their  description  of  what  they 
meant  by  the  Holy  Scriptnrea  ia  simply  another  way  of 
saying  that  all  believers  can  have  access  to  the  veiy  pre- 
sence of  God.  The  Scriptures  were  therotore  for  them  a 
personal  rather  than  a  dogmatic  revelation.  They  record 
the  experience  of  a  fellowship  with  God  enjoyed  by  His 
saints  in  past  ages,  which  may  still  he  shared  in  by  the 
faithful.  In  Bible  history  as  the  Reformers  conceived  it, 
we  hear  two  voices — the  voice  of  God  speaking  love  to 
man,  and  the  voice  of  the  renewed  man  answering  in  faith 
to  God.  This  communion  is  no  dead  thing  belonging  to  a 
bygone  past;  it  may  be  shared  here  and  now. 

But  the  Reformation  conception  of  Scripture  ia  con- 
tinually stated  in  such  a  way  as  to  deprive  it  of  the 
eminently  religious  aHiiect  that  it  had  for  men  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  It  ia  continually  said  that  the  Reformers 
placed  the  Bible,  an  infallible  Book,  over-against  an  in- 
fallible Church ;  and  transferred  the  same  kind  of  infalli- 
bility which  had  been  supposed  to  belong  to  the  Church  to 
this  book.  In  medieval  times,  men  accepted  the  decisions 
of  Popes  and  Councils  as  the  last  decisive  utterance  on  all 
matters  of  controversy  in  doctrine  and  morals ;  at  the  Re- 
formation, the  Reformers,  it  ia  said,  placed  the  Bible  where 
these  Popes  and  Councils  had  been,  and  declared  that  the 
last  and  final  appeal  was  to  be  made  to  its  pages.  This  mode 
of  stating  the  question  has  found  its  most  concise  expression 
in  the  saying  of  Chilling  worth,  that  "  the  Bible  and  the  Bible 
alone  is  the  religion  of  Protestants."  It  is  quite  true  that 
the  Reformers  did  set  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  over- 
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against  that  of  Fopee  and  Councils,  and  that  Luther  de- 
clared that  "  the  common  man,"  "  miller's  maid,"  or  "  bo; 
of  nine "  with  the  Bible  knew  more  about  divine  truth 
than  the  Pope  without  the  Bible ;  but  this  is  not  the 
whole  truth,  and  ia  therefore  misleading.  For  Romanists 
and  Protestants  do  not  mean  the  same  thing  by  Scripture, 
nor  do  they  mean  the  same  thing  by  InfalliinlUy,  and  their 
different  use  of  the  words  is  a  most  important  part  of  the 
Beformation  conception  of  Scripture 

This  difference  in  the  meaning  of  Scripture  is  partly 
external  and  partly  internal ;  and  the  latter  is  the  more 
important  of  the  two. 

The  Scriptures  to  which  the  Gomanist  appeals  include 
the  Apocryphal  Books  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  the 
Scriptures  which  are  authoritative  are  not  the  books  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  in  the  original  tongues,  but  a 
translation  into  Latm  known  as  the  Vulgate  of  Pope 
Sixtus  V.  They  are  therefore  a  book  to  a  large  extent 
different  from  the  one  to  which  Protestants  appeal. 

However  important  this  external  difference  may  be,  it 
is  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  internal  difference ;  and 
yet  the  latter  is  continually  forgotten  by  Protestants  as 
well  as  by  Koman  Catholics  in  their  arguments. 

To  understand  it,  one  must  remember  that  every 
mediaeval  theologian  declared  that  the  whole  doctrinal 
system  of  his  Church  was  based  upon  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.  The  Beformers  did  nothing 
unusual,  nothing  which  was  in  opposition  to  the  common 
practice  of  the  mediaeval  Church  in  which  they  had  been 
born,  educated,  and  lived,  when  they  appealed  to  Scripture. 
Lulher  made  his  appeal  with  the  same  serene  unconscious- 
ness that  anyone  could  gainsay  him,  as  he  did  when  he  set 
the  believer's  spiritual  experience  of  the  fact  that  he  rested 
on  Christ  alone  for  salvation  against  the  proposal  to  sell 
parilon  for  money.  His  opponents  never  attempted  to 
cliallenge  his  right  to  make  this  appeal  to  Scripture — at 
least  at  first  They  made  the  same  appeal  themselves ; 
they  believed  that  they  were  able  to  meet  Scripture  with 
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Scripture.  They  were  confident  that  the  authority  appealed 
to — Scripture — would  decide  against  Luther.  It  soon  be- 
came apparent,  however,  that  Luther  bad  an  unexpectedly 
firmer  grasp  of  Scripture  than  they  had.  This  did  not 
mean  that  he  had  a  better  memory  for  testa  It  was  seen 
that  Luther  somehow  was  able  to  look  at  and  uae  Scripture 
as  one  transparent  whole ;  while  they  looked  on  it  as  a 
collection  of  fragmentary  texts.  This  gave  bim  and  other 
Htiformers  a  skill  in  the  use  of  Scripture  which  their 
opponents  began  to  feel  that  they  were  deficient  in.  They 
felt  that  if  they  were  to  meet  their  opponents  on  equal 
terms  they  too  must  recognise  a  unity  in  Scripture.  They 
did  BO  by  creating  au  external  and  arbitrary  unity  by 
means  of  the  dogmatic  tradition  of  the  medieval  Church. 
Hence  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  manu- 
factured an  artificial  unity  for  Scripture  by  placing  the 
d(^matic  tradition  of  the  Church  alongside  Scripture 
as  an  equal  source  of  authority.  The  reason  why  the 
Beformere  found  a  natural  unity  in  the  Bible,  and  why  toe 
Romanists  had  to  construct  an  artificial  one,  lay,  as  we 
shall  see,  iu  their  different  conceptions  of  what  was  meant 
by  saving  faith. 

Mediseval  theolc^ians  looked  at  the  Bible  as  a  sort  of 
spiritual  law-book,  a  storehouse  of  divinely  communicated 
laiowledge  of  doctrinal  truths  and  rules  for  moral  conduct 
— and  nothing  more. 

The  Beformers  saw  in  it  a  new  home  for  a  new  life 
within  which  they  could  have  intimate  fellowship  with 
God  Himself  —  not  merely  knowledge  about  God,  but 
actual  communion  with  Him. 

There  is  one  great  difficulty  attending  the  mediEeval 
conception  of  the  Scriptures,  that  it  does  not  seem 
applicable  to  a  lai^e  part  of  them.  There  is  abundant 
material  provided  for  the  construction  of  doctrines  and 
moral  rules ;  but  that  is  only  a  portion  of  what  is 
contained  in  the  Scriptures.  The  Bible  contains  long  lists 
of  genealogies,  chapters  which  contain  little  else  than  a 
description  of  temple  furniture,  stories  of   simple  human 
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life,    and    detnils    of    national    liiBtoiy.       The    medii«vu,l 

theologian  had  either  to  discard  altogether  a  large  part  of 
the  Eihle  or  to  tmnsform  it  somehow  into  doctrinal  and 
moral  teaching.     The  latter  alternative  was    chosen,  and 
the  instrument  of  traiiH formation  was  the   thought  of  the 
various  seuses  in  Scripture  which  plays  such  a  prominent 
part  in  every  mediaeval  statement  of  the  nature  and  uses 
of  the  revelation  of  God  contained  in  the  Bible.'     No  one  j 
can  deny  that  a  book,  where  instruction  is  frequently  given  I 
in    parables,  or   by  means    of   aphorisms    and    proverbial  1 
sayings,  must  contain  many  passages  which  have  different  I 
senses.     It  may  be  admitted,  to  use  Origen's  illustrations,  1 
that  the  grain  of  mustard  seed  is,  Uteralli/,  an  actual  seed ; 
morally,  faith  in  the  individual  believer ;  and,  alUgorkaXly, 
the  kingdom  of  God ; '  or,  though  this  is  more  doubtful, 
that  the  little  foxes  are,  literally,  cubs ;  morally,  sins  in  the 
individual  heart;  and,  allegorical  I  y,  heresies  which  distract  • 
and  spoil  the  Church.'     But  to  say  that  every  detail  of  | 
personal  or  national  life  in  the  Old  Testament  or  New  is  I 
merely  dead    history,  of    no  spiritual  value    until  it    has  i 
been  transformed  into  a  doctrinal  truth  or  a  moral  rule  by  I 
the   application  of    the  theory  of    the    fourfold   sense    in  I 
Scripture,  is  to  destroy  the  historical  character  of  revelation  [ 
altogether,  and,  besides,  to  introduce  complete  uncertainty  | 
about  what  any  passage  was  really  meant  to  declare.     The  J 
use   of   a    fourfold    sense — -literal,   moral,   alUgorical,  and  j 
analogic — enables    the    reader    to    draw  any  meaning  he  I 
pleases  from  any  portion  of  Scripture. 

While  mediieval  theologians,  by  their  bewildering  four- 
fold sense,  made  it  almost  hopeless  to  know  precisely  what  ] 
the  Bible  actually  taught,  another  idea  of  theirs  made  lb  I 
essential  to  salvation  that  men  should  attain  to  an  absolutely  I 

'  The  medueral  roarToId  leiue  in  Srrjpture  was  eipUined  \>j  NioholH 
de  Lyr»  in  the  dintkh  : 

"  Liitm  geata  <ir>cct,  quid  credu  Alltgorin, 

MoTala<n\\A  agu,  quo  tendas  Anagogia." 

It  »  expoundnl  autcinctly  hy  Thomas  Aquinas,  Svtrvna  Theelogbr.  t,  ' 

>Matt,  xiii.  31.  '  Song  of  SoDgx,  H.  la. 
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correct  statement  of  what  the  Scriptures  did  reveal  about 
God  and  man  ^nd  the  relation  between  them.  They  held 
that  faith — the  faith  which  eaves — was  not  trust  in  a 
person,  but  assent  to  correct  propositions  about  God,  the 
universe,  and  the  soul  of  man ;  and  the  saving  character  of 
the  assent  depended  on  the  correctness  of  the  propositions 
assented  to.  It  is  the  submission  of  the  intellect  to  certain 
propofiitional  statements  which  are  either  seen  to  be  correct 
or  are  accepted  as  being  so  because  guaranteed  in  some 
supernatural  way.  Infallibility  is  looked  upon  as  that 
which  can  guarantee  the  perfect  correctness  of  propositions 
about  Ood  and  man  in  their  relations  to  each  other. 

If  it  be  necessary  to  employ  the  fourfold  sense  to 
confuse  the  plain  meaning  of  the  greater  portion  of  Scripture, 
and  if  salvation  depends  on  arriving  at  a  perfectly  correct 
intellectual  apprehension  of  abstract  truths  contained  some- 
where in  the  Bible,  then  Lacordaire's  sarcastic  reference  to 
the  Protestant  conception  of  Scripture  is  not  out  of  place. 
He  says :  "  What  kind  of  a  religion  is  that  which  saves  men 
by  aid  of  a  book  ?  God  has  given  the  book,  but  He  has 
not  guaranteed  your  private  interpretation  of  it.  What 
guarantee  have  you  that  your  thoi^hts  do  not  shove  aside 
God's  ideas  7  The  heathen  carves  himself  a  god  out  of 
wood  or  marble ;  the  Protestant  carves  his  out  of  the  Bibla 
If  there  be  a  true  religion  on  earth,  it  must  be  of  the  most 
serine  and  unmistakable  authority."  ^  We  need  not  wonder 
at  John  Nathin  saying  to  his  perplexed  pupil  in  the  Erfurt 
Convent :  "  Brother  Martin,  let  the  Bible  alone ;  read  the 
old  teachers;  reading  the  Bible  simply  breeds  uniesb"* 
We  can  sympathise  with  some  of  the  earlier  printers  of 
the  German  Vulgate  when  they  inserted  in  their  prefaces 
that  readers  must  be  careful  to  undeiBtand  the  contents  of 
the  volume  in  the  way  declared  by  the  Church.'  Men 
who  went  to  the  Bible  might  go  wrong,  and  it  was 
spiritual  death  to  make  any  mistake ;  but  all  who  simply- 
assented  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible  ^ven  in  the 
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Church's  theology  were  kept  right  anJ  had   the  trm 
saving  faith.     Such  was  the  meihieval  idea, 

Bui  all  this  made  it  impossible  to  find  in  the  Bible  a  < 
means  of  communion  witli  God.  Between  the  God  Who 
had  revealed  Himself  there  and  man,  the  mediiBval  theo- 
logian, perhaps  unconsciously  at  first„  iiad  placed  what  he 
called  the  "  Church,"  hut  what  really  was  the  opinions  of  ' 
accredited  theologians  confirmed  by  decisions  of  Councils 
or  Popes,  The  "Church"  had  barred  the  way  of  access 
to  the  mind  and  heart  of  God  in  the  Scriptures  by  inter- 
posing its  authoritative  method  of  interpretation  between 
the  believer  and  the  Bible,  as  it  had  interposed  the  priest- 
hood between  the  sinner  and  the  redeeming  Saviour. 

Just  as  the  Keformers  had  opposed  their  persoDal 
experience  of  pardon  won  by  throwing  themselves  on  the 
mercy  of  God  revealed  in  Christ  to  tlie  intervention  of  the 
Church  between  them  and  God,  so  they  controverted  this 
idea  of  the  Scriptures  by  the  personal  experience  of  what  the 
Bible  had  been  to  them.  Tbey  had  felt  and  known  that 
the  personal  God,  Who  had  made  them  and  redeemed  them, 
was  speaking  to  them  in  this  Book,  and  was  there  making 
manifest  familiarly  His  power  and  His  willingness  to  save. 
Tho  speech  was  sometimes  obscure,  but  they  read  on  and 
lighted  on  other  passages  which  were  plainer,  and  they 
made  the  easier  explain  the  more  difficult.  The  "  common  " 
man  perhaps  c<>uld  not  understand  it  all,  nor  fit  all  the 
sayings  of  Scripture  into  a  conueeteil  whole  of  intellectual 
truth;  but  all,  plain  men  and  theologians  alike,  could  hear 
their  Father's  voice,  learn  their  Redeemer's  purpose,  and 
have  faith  in  their  Lord's  promises.  It  was  a  good  thing 
to  put  text  to  text  and  build  a  system  of  Protestant  { 
divinity  to  wliich  their  intellects  could  assent;  but  it  was  ' 
not  essential.  Saving  faith  was  not  intellectual  assent  at 
all.  It  was  simple  trust — the  trust  of  a  child — in  their 
Father's  promises,  which  were  Yea  and  Amen  in  Christ  Jesus. 
The  one  essential  thing  was  to  hear  and  obey  the  personal 
God  speaking  to  them  as  He  had  spoken  all  down  through  i 
the  ages  to  His  people,  pi-omiaing  His  salvation   now  in  j 
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direct  words,  now  in  pictures  of  His  dealings  with  a 
favoured  man  or  a  chosen  people.  No  detail  of  life  was 
dead  history ;  for  it  helped  to  fill  the  picture  of  communion 
between  God  and  Hia  people.  The  picture  was  itself  a 
promise  that  what  had  been  in  the'  past  would  be  renewed 
in  their  own  experience  of  fellowship  with  a  gracious  God, 
if  only  they  had  the  same  faith  which  these  saints  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  enjoyed. 

With  these  thoughts  burning  in  their  hearts,  the  Bible 
could  not  be  to  the  Eeformers  what  it  bad  been  to  the  medi- 
eval theologians.  God  was  speaking  to  them  in  it  as  a  man 
speaks  to  bis  fellows.  The  simple  historical  sense  was  the 
important  one  in  the  great  majority  of  passages.  The  Scrip- 
ture was  more  than  a  storehouse  of  doctrines  and  moral 
rules.  It  was  over  and  above  the  record  and  picture  of  the 
blessed  experience  which  God's  saints  have  had  in  fellow- 
ship with  their  covenant  God  since  the  first  revelation 
of  the  Promise.  So  tbey  made  baste  to  translate  the  Bible 
into  all  languages  in  order  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  every 
man,  and  said  that  the  "  common  man  "  with  the  Bible  in  bis 
hands  (with  God  speaking  to  him)  could  know  more  about 
the  way  of  salvation  than  Pope  or  Councils  without  the 
ScripturcB. 

The  change  of  view  which  separated  the  Betoimers  from 
mediaeval  theologians  almost  amounted  to  a  rediscovery  of 
Scripture ;  and  it  was  effected  by  their  conception  of  faith. 
Saving  faitb  was  for  them  personal  trust  in  &  personal  Saviour 
Who  had  manifested  in  His  life  and  work  the  Fatherly 
mercy  of  God.  This  was  not  a  mere  theological  definition ; 
it  was  a  description  of  an  experience  which  they  knew  that 
they  had  lived.  It  made  them  see  that  the  word  of  God 
was  a  personal  and  not  a  dermatic  revelation ;  that  the 
real  meaning  in  it  was  that  God  Himself  was  there  behind 
every  word  of  it, — not  an  abstract  truth,  but  a  personal 
Father.  On  the  one  side,  on  the  divine,  there  was  God 
pouring  out  His  whole  heart  and  revealing  the  inmost 
treasures  of  His  righteousness  and  love  in  Ohrbt  the  Incar- 
nate Word ;  on  the  other  side,  on  the  human,  there  was  the 
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;  soul  looking  straight  througli  al!  works  antl  all 
symbols  and  all  words  to  Christ  Himself,  united  to  Him  by 
faith  in  the  closest  personal  union.  Such  a  blessed  experi- 
ence— the  feeling  of  direct  fellowship  between  the  believer 
and  God  Incarnate,  of  a  communion  such  as  exists  between 
two  loving  human  souls,  brought  about  by  the  twofold 
stream  of  God's  personal  word  coming  down,  and  man's 
personal  faith  going  up  to  God — could  not  fail  to  give  an 
entirely  now  conception  of  Scripture.  The  mediieval  Church 
looked  on  the  Jesus  Christ  revealed  in  Scripture  as  a  Teacher 
sent  from  God ;  and  revelation  was  for  tbem  above  all  things 
an  imparting  of  speculative  truth.  To  the  Reformers  the 
chief  function  of  Scripture  was  to  bring  Jesus  Christ  near 
us ;  and  as  Jeaua  always  filb  the  fiiU  sphere  of  God  to  them, 
the  chief  end  of  Scripture  is  to  bring  God  near  me.  It  is 
the  direct  message  of  God's  love  to  me, — not  doctrine,  but 
promise  (for  apart  from  promise,  aa  Luther  said  imweariedly, 
faith  does  not  exist);  not  display  of  God's  thoughts,  but  of 
God  Himself  as  my  God.  This  manifestation  of  God,  which 
is  recorded  for  us  in  the  Scriptures,  took  place  in  an  his- 
torical process  coming  to  its  fullest  and  highest  in  the 
incarnation  and  historical  work  of  Christ,  and  the  record  of 
the  manifestation  has  been  framed  so  as  to  include  every- 
thing necessary  to  enable  un  to  understand  the  declaration 
of  God's  will  in  its  historical  context  and  in  its  historical 
manifestation,  "  Let  no  pious  Christian,"  says  Luther, 
"stumble  at  the  simple  word  and  story  that  meet  him  bo 
often  in  Scripture"  These  are  never  the  dead  histories  of 
the  media;val  theologian, — events  which  have  simply  taken 
place  and  concern  men  no  more.  They  tell  how  God  dealt 
with  Hia  faithful  people  in  ages  past,  and  they  are  promises 
of  how  He  will  act  towards  us  now.  "  Abraham's  history  is 
precious,"  he  says,  "because  it  is  filled  bo  full  of  God's 
Word,  with  which  all  that  befell  bim  is  so  adorned  and  so 
fair,  and  because  God  goes  everywhere  before  him  with  His 
Word,  promisii^,  commanding,  comforting,  warning,  that  we 
may  verily  see  that  Abraham  was  God's  special  trusty  friend. 
Let  us  mirror  ourselves,  then,  in  this  holy  father  Abraliam, 
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who  walks  not  in  gold  and  velvet,  but  girded,  crowned, 
and  clothed  with  divine  light,  that  is,  with  God'B  Word." 
The  simplest  Bible  stoncB,  even  gei^aphical  and  architec- 
tural details,  may  and  do  give  us  the  sidelights  necessary 
to  complete  the  manifestation  of  God  to  His  people. 

The  question  now  arises.  Where  and  in  what  are  we  to 
recognise  the  infallibility  and  authoritative  character  of 
Scripture  ?  It  is  manifest  that  the  ideas  attaching  to  these 
words  must  change  with  the  changed  conception  of  the 
essential  character  of  that  Scripture  to  which  they  belong. 
Nor  can  the  question  be  discussed  apart  from  the  lieforma- 
tion  idea  of  saving  faith ;  for  the  two  thoughts  of  Scripture 
and  saving  faith  always  correspond.  In  mediEeval  theology 
they  are  always  primarily  intellectual  and  propositional ;  in 
Keformation  thinking,  they  are  always  in  the  first  instance 
experimental  and  peraonaL  In  describing  the  authoritative 
character  of  Scripture,  the  Beformers  always  insisted  that  its 
recognition  was  awakened  in  believers  by  that  operation 
which  they  called  the  witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit  {Teiii- 
Tnonium  ^nrUus  Sancti).  Just  as  God  Himself  makes  us 
know  and  feel  the  sense  of  pardon  in  an  inward  experience 
by  a  faith  which  is  His  own  work,  so  they  believed  that  by 
an  operation  of  the  same  Spirit,  believers  were  enabled  to 
recognise  that  God  Himself  is  speaking  to  us  authoritatively 
in  and  through  the  words  of  Scripture. 

Their  view  of  what  is  meant  by  the  authority  and 
infallibility  of  Scripture  cannot  be  seen  apart  from  what 
they  taught  about  the  relation  between  Scripture  and  the 
word  of  God,  They  have  all  the  same  general  conception, 
however  they  may  differ  in  details  in  their  statement  If 
Luther,  as  hia  wont  was,  speaks  more  trenchantly,  and 
Calvin  writes  with  a  clearer  vision  of  the  consequencee 
which  must  follow  from  his  assertions,  both  have  the  same 
great  thought  before  them. 

The  Reformers  drew  a  distinction  between  the  word  of 
God  and  the  Scripture  which  contains  or  presents  that 
word.  This  distinction  was  real  and  not  merely  formal ; 
it  was  more  than  the  difference  between  tbe  word  of  God 
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and  the  word  of  Ood  written ;  and  important  conswiuencee 
were  founded  upon  it  If  the  use  of  metaphor  be  allowed 
the  word  of  God  ia  to  the  Scripture  aa  the  soul  is  to  tha 
body.  Lather  believed  that  wMe  the  word  of  God  waa 
presented  in  every  part  of  Scripture,  aome  portions  maka 
it  much  more  evident.  He  instances  the  Gospel  and 
First  Epistle  of  St.  John,  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul,  especially 
those  to  the  Bomans,  to  the  Galatians,  and  to  the  Ephe- 
sians,  and  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  Peter.'  He  declares 
that  if  Christians  possessed  no  other  books  besides  those, 
the  way  of  salvation  would  be  perfectly  clear.  He  adda 
elsewhere  that  the  word  of  God  shines  forth  with  special 
cleamesB  in  the  Psalms,  which  he  called  the  Bible  within 
the  Bible. 

Luther  says  that  the  word  of  God  may  he  described 
in  the  phrase  of  St.  Paul,  "  the  Gospel  of  God,  which  He 
promised  afore  by  His  Prophets  in  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
concerning  His  Son,  who  was  horn  of  the  seed  of  David 
according  to  the  fiesh,  who  was  declared  to  be  the  Son  of 
God  with  power,  according  to  the  spirit  of  holiness,  by  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead."  •  Calvin  calls  it  "  the  spiritual 
teaching,  the  gate,  as  it  were,  by  which  we  enter  into  His 
heavenly  kingdom,"  "  a  mirror  in  which  faith  beholds  God," 
and  "  that  wherein  He  utters  unto  us  His  mercy  in  Christ, 
and  assureth  us  of  Hia  love  toward  us."'  The  Scots 
Confession  calls  it  the  revelation  of  the  Promise  "  quhilk 

'  Luther  is  contiDDslly  Teproactied  for  liaving  called  the  Epistle  of  JamM 
ftn  Epjatle  of  straw  ;  it  is  forgotten  that  he  utes  the  term  comparatively 
{Prtfiuxt  to  tht  Ntw  Tatamcnl;  Workt  (Erlacgen  edition),  hiii.  116): 
"3umma,  S&act  Johaonis  Erangelium,  und  seine  erste  Kjii!itcl,3Hnct  Pauhu 
Epistel,  Bondetlich  die  zn  Komem,  Galateni,  Epheeem,  und  Sanct  Peters 
erste  Eliistcl,  daa  sind  <lif  Biieher,  die  dir  Chriatum  zeigcn  und  alles  kliren, 
das  dir  m  wissen  noth  und  eelig  iet,  ob  du  BchoD  kein  aodrr  Buch  noch 
Lehre  nimmennehr  seliest  noch  hbriBl.  Darunib  ist  SoDot  JakoLa  Epistel 
ein  recht  strohem  Epistel  gegcv.  tit,  denn  eie  docli  kein  evangelisch  Art  an 
ihr  hat." 

'  De  LibertitU  (Erlangen  edition,  I^tin),  >KXV.  222  ;  Rom.  i.  1-3. 

*  Qenfvan  CaXechiim/  Imlitutio,  ill.  ii.  t:  "The  Tord  itself,  homevet 
«mvq/ed  to  lu,  ia  a  mirror  in  which  faith  ma;  behold  God  "  ;  Setcnd  Oentva 
Caleehum. 
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as  it  was  repeated  and  made  mair  clear  from  time  to  time ; 
so  was  it  imbraced  with  joy,  and  maist  constantlie  received 
of  al  the  faithful"  *  And  Zwingli  declares  it  to  he  "  that 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  very  Son  of  God,  has  revealed 
to  us  the  will  of  the  Heavenly  Father,  and,  with  His 
innocence,  has  redeemed  us  from  death." '  It  is  the  sum 
of  God's  commands,  threateninga,  and  promises,  addressed 
to  our  faith,  and  above  all  the  goBpel  offer  of  Christ  to  us. 
This  word  of  God  need  not  take  the  form  of  direct  exhorta- 
tion ;  it  may  be  recognised  'in  the  simple  histories  of  men 
or  of  nations  recorded  in  the  Scripture. 

This  true  and  real  distinction  between  the  word  of 
God  and  Scripture  may  easily  be  perverted  to  something 
which  all  the  Eeformera  would  have  repudiated.  It  must 
not  be  explained  by  the  common  mystical  illustration  of 
kernel  and  husk,  which  husk  (the  record)  may  be  thrown 
away  when  the  kernel  (the  word)  has  been  once  reached 
and  laid  hold  of.  Not  can  it  be  used  to  mean  that  one 
part  of  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  God  and  that  another  is 
not.  The  Heformers  uniformly  teach  that  the  substance  of 
all  Scripture  is  the  word  of  God,  and  that  what  is  no  pait 
of  the  record  of  the  word  of  God  is  not  Scripture.  Finally, 
the  distinction  between  the  two  need  not  prevent  us  saying 
that  the  Scripture  is  the  word  of  God.  Luther  is  veiy 
peremptory  about  this.  He  says  that  he  is  ready  to 
discuss  differences  with  any  opponent  who  admits  that 
the  evangelical  writings  are  the  word  of  God ;  but  that 
if  this  be  denied  he  will  refuse  to  argue;  for  where  is 
the  good  of  reasoning  with  anyone  who  denies  first 
principles  ?  (prima  principia).'  Only  it  must  be  clearly 
undei-stood  that  the  copula  is  does  not  express  logical 
identity,  but  some  such  relation  as  can  be  more  exactly 
rendered  by  contains,  presents,  conveys,  records, — all  of  which 
phrases  are  used  in  the  writings  of  EeformerB  or  in  the 
creeds  of  the  Reformation  Churches.     The  main  thing  to 

'  (Dnnlop),  A  ColieUian  of  Con/'.i  ions  of  FailK,  ii.  28. 

*  Zurich  AHidea  of  15S3,  i.  ii. 

»  Lvihe/i  World  (EcUngen  edition),  Ivii.  3*. 
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remember  is  thai  ihe  distmction  is  not  to  be  made  use 
of  to  deny  to  tbe  substance  of  Scripture  those  attributes 
uf  authority  and  infallibility  whicb  belong  to  the  word  of 
God. 

On  the  other  baud,  there  is  a  vital  religious  interest 
in  the  distinction.  In  the  first  place  it  indicates  what 
is  meant  by  the  infallibility  of  Scripture,  and  in  the  second 
it  enables  us  to  distinguish  between  the  di^Tue  and  the 
human  elements  in  the  Bible. 

The    authoritative    character    and    infallibility   belong 
really  and  primarily  to  the  word  ot  God,  and  only  second- 
arily to  the  Scriptures, — to  Scripture  only  because  it  is  the 
record  which   contains,  preaenta,  or  conveys  the  word   of 
God.     It  is  this  word  of  Gotl,  this  personal  manifestation 
to  us  for  our  salvation  of  God  in  His  promises,  which  is 
authoritative  and   infallible ;   and    Scripture   shares   these 
attributes  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  vehicle  ot  spiritual  truth. 
It  is   the   unanimous  declaration   ot   the   Reformers   that 
Scripture  is  Scripture  because  it  gives  us  that  knowledge 
of  God  and  of  His  will  which  is  necessary  for  salvation ; 
because  it  presents  to  the  eye  of  faith  God  Himself  person- 
ally manifesting  Himself  in  Christ.     It  is  this  presentation 
of  God  Himself  and  of  His  will  for  our  salvation  which  is 
infallible  and  authoritative.     But  this  manifestation  of  God 
Himself  is  something  spiritual,  and  is  to  be  apprehended  by 
a  spiritual  faculty  which  is  faith,  and  the  Reformers  and 
the  Confessions  of  the  Eeformation  do  not  recognise  any 
infallibility  or  divine  authority  which  is  otherwise  appre- 
hended  than  by  faith.     If  this  be  so,  the  infallibih'ty  is 
ot  quite  another  kind  from   that  described  by   medieval   [ 
theolc^ans  or  modem  Roman  Catholics,  and  it  is  also  very   ' 
different   from   what   many   modern   Protestants   attribute 
to  the  Scriptures  when  they  do  not  distinguish  them  from 
the  word  of  God.     With  the  raediteval  theologian  infalli-  i 
bility  was  something  which  guaranteed  the  perfect  correct-  ] 
ness  of  abstract  propositions;  with  some  modem  Protestants  J 
it  consist-s  in  the  conception  that  the  recoi-d  contains  not  \ 
even  the  smallest  error  in  word  or  description  of  fact- 
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in  ita  ineixsnoy.  But  neither  iDeirancy  doi  the  correctneBB 
of  abstract  propoeitions  is  apprehended  by  faith  in  thg 
Beformera'  sense  of  that  word ;  they  are  matters  of  fact,  to 
be  accepted  or  rejected  by  the  ordinary  faculties  of  man. 
The  infallibility  and  authority  which  need  faith  to  perceive 
them  are,  and  moBt  be,  something  very  different;  they 
produce  the  conviction  that  in  the  manifestation  of  God 
in  His  word  there  lies  infallible  power  to  save.  This  is 
given,  all  the  Beformera  say,  by  the  Witness  of  the  Spirit ; 
"  the  true  kirk  alwaies  faeares  and  obeyis  the  voice  of  her 
awin  spouse  and  pastor."^  Calvin  discuBsee  the  authority 
and  credibility  of  Scripture  in  his  Institutio,  and  aaya :  "  Let 
it  be  considered,  then,  as  an  undeniable  truth  that  they 
who  have  been  inwardly  taught  of  the  Spirit  feel  an  entire 
acquiescence  in  the  Scripture,  and  that  it  is  self -authenticated, 
carrying  with  it  ita  own  evidence,  and  ought  not  to  be  made 
the  subject  of  demonstration  and  ailments  from  reason ; 
but  that  it  obtains  the  credit  which  it  deserves  with  us  by 
the  testimony  of  the  Spirit"*  Thi^  is  a  religions  con- 
ception of  infallibility  very  different  from  the  mediteval  or 
the  modem  Romanist. 

The  distinction  between  the  word  of  God  and  Scrip- 
ture also  serves  to  distinguish  between  the  divine  and  the 
human  elements  in  Scripture,  and  to  give  each  its  proper 
place. 

Infallibility  and  divine  authority  belong  to  the  sphere 
of  faith  and  of  the  witness  of  the  Spirit,  and,  therefore,  to 
that  personal  manifestation  of  God  and  of  His  will  toward 
us  which  is  conveyed  or  presented  to  us  in  every  part  of 
Scripture.  But  this  manifeatation  ia  given  in  a  courae  of 
events  which  are  part  of  human  history,  in  lives  of  men 
and  peoples,  in  a  record  which  in  outward  form  ia  like 
other  humau  writings.  If  every  part  of  Scripture  is 
divine,  every  part  of  it  is  also  human.  The  supernatural 
reality  is  incased  in  human  realities.  To  apprehend  the 
former,  faith  illumined  by  the  Holy  Spirit  is  necessary ; 
i  (Dunlop),  A  CoUtdUmqf  Confusions,  p.  78. 
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but  it  18  BufBeieol  to  use  Hie  (inlinary  methods  of  reaeavch  1 
to  learn  the  credibility  of  the  history  in  Scripture.     When  I 
the  IteformerB  distinguiabed  between  the  word  of  God  and| 
Scripture  which  conveys  or  prcBonts  it,  and  when  they  d 
clared   that  the  authority  and   infallibility   of  that  word 
belonged  to  the  region  of  faith,  they  made  that  authority 
and  infallibility  altogether  independent  of  questions  that 
might  he  raiaed  about  the  human  agencies  through  which  J 
the  hook  came  into  its  present  shape.     It  is  not  a  matter  1 
belonging  to  the  region  of  faith  when   the   books  which  1 
record  the  word  of  God  were  written,  or  by  whom,  or  in  I 
what  style,  or  how  often  they  were  edited  or  re-edited, 
is  not  a  matter  for  faith  whether  iucidenta  happened  in  onol 
country  or  in  another ;  whether  the  account  of  Job  be  litei'alii 
biBtory,  or  a  poem  based  on  old  traditions  in  which  thaj 
author  baa  used  t!ie  faculty  of  imagination   to  illustrate  I 
the   problems  of  God's   providence  and   man's   probation; 
whether  genealogical  tables  give  the  names  of  men   or  of  I 
ODuntries  and   peoples.      All   theae  and   the  like  matters  i 
belong    to    the    human    side  of    the    record.     No  special 
illumination  of  faith  ia  needed  to  apprehend  and  iinder- 
Btand  them.     They  are  matters  for  the  ordinary  faculties 
of   man,   and    subject    to    ordinary    human    investigation. 
Luther  availed   himself  freely   of  the   liberty  thus  given. 
He  never  felt   himself   bound    to  accept    the    traditional 
ideas  about  the  extent  of  the  canon,  the  authorship  of  the 
books  of  the  Bible,  or  even  about  the  credibility  of  some 
of  the  things  recorded.     He  said,  speaking  about  Genesis, 
"  What  though  Moses  never  wrote  it  ? " '     It  was  enough 
for  him  that  the  book  was  there  and  that  he  could  read  it 
He  thought  that  the  Books  of  Kings  were  more  worthy 
of  credit  than  the  Books  of  Chronicles ;  *  and  he  believed 
that  the  pro])hets  had  not  always  given  the  kings  of  Isntel 
the  best  political  advice.' 

But  while  the  Bible  is  human  literature,  and  as  euch  J 
may  be  and  must  be  subjected  to  the  same  tests  which  ar^fl 


iiiyvu  cditiunj,  viiL  33. 
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applied  to  ordinarj  literature,  it  is  the  record  of  the  revela- 
tion of  God,  and  has  been  earefullj  guai-ded  and  protected 
by  God.  This  thought  always  enters  into  the  conception 
which  the  Eeformers  had  of  Scripture,  They  speak  ot  the 
aingular  care  and  providence  of  God  which  has  preserved 
the  Scriptures  in  such  a  way  that  Hts  people  always  have 
a  full  and  anmistakable  declaration  in  them  of  His  mind 
and  will  for  their  salvation.  This  idea  for  ever  forbids  a 
carelees  or  irreverent  hibhcal  criticism,  sheltering  itself 
under  the  liberty  of  dealing  with  the  records  of  revelation. 
No  one  can  say  beforehand  how  much  or  how  little  of  the 
hiBtoric  record  is  essential  to  preserve  the  faith  of  the 
Church;  but  every  devout  Christian  desires  to  have  it  in 
lai^e  abundance.  No  one  can  plead  the  liberty  which 
the  principles  of  the  Eeformers  secure  for  dealing  with  the 
record  of  Scripture  as  a  justification  in  taking  a  delight  in 
reducing  t'l  a  minimum  the  historical  basis  of  the  Christian 
faith.  Careless  or  irreverent  handling  of  the  text  of  Holy 
Scripture  is  what  all  the  Eeformers  abhorred.^ 

•  It  may  be  uBofui  to  nolo  tha»tateroBnta«bout  thawithorityof  Soriptiite 
in  the  earlier  Berormatioa  creeds.  The  LuUicruu,  ftltrajs  Ute  id  diBvem- 
ing  tlia  true  doctrinal  bfaringis  of  their  religioas  certaintieg,  did  not  deem 
it  secdfnl  to  assert  do^jmaticsllj  the  Eupreme  aQtborit;  of  Soriptura  ontil 
the  second  generatiDB  of  Prateatantism.  The  Sclimalkald  Articles  and  Che 
Aagaburg  Conrcssion  eipresalj  assort  that  human  Iraditions  are  unoiig 
abuses  that  ought  to  be  dune  away  nitb  ;  but  tli?y  do  not  condemn  them 
aa  antharities  set  up  by  their  opponents  in  oppoiition  to  the  word  of  Qod, 
only  as  things  that  hur'l«u  the  conscience  and  incline  men  to  false  ways  of 
trying  to  he  at  pea™  nith  Qod  {Aiu/ihurg  Cimfasion,  as  given  ia  Schaff, 
The  CreetU  0/  the  Ecangtlital  Proletlanl  Chunhet,  p.  BD  ;  Schvtalkatd 
AtIUU*.  XV.).  It  was  not  antil  tG7fl,  in  the  Torgau  Book,  and  in  1680  in 
the  Fonratla  Gmyeordia,  that  they  fatt  the  necessity  nf  declaring  dogmatio- 
ally  and  in  opposition  to  the  Boman  Oatholiea  that  "  the  only  standaid  by 
v'hich  all  dogmas  and  all  teochen  must  be  valued  and  Jodgcd  is  no  other 
than  the  prophetic  and  apostolic  writings  of  the  Old  and  of  the  New 
Testaments"  (g  1). 

ZwiDgli,  vith  the  clearer  dogmatic  insight  nhioh  he  always  shoved, 
felt  tlie  need  of  •  atatement  about  the  tbeabgical  place  of  Scripture  very 
early,  and  declared  in  the  Fird  Ettvttie  Coi\fettion  (IfiSS)  that  "Canonle 
Soripture,  the  word  of  Qod,  given  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and  set  forth  to  the 
world  by  the  prophets  and  apostles,  the  roost  ji-rfctt  and  ancient  of  all 
philosophies,  alone  contains  perfectly  all  piety  aud  the  whole  rule  of  lire." 
Tho  varions  Beformed  ConfessionB,  inspired  by  Calvin,  followed  Zwicgli's 
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§  5.   The  Person  of  Christ. 

"  No  nne  can  deny."  said  Luther,  "  that  we  hold,  ' 
lieve,  sing,  and  oonfeaa  all  tilings  in  oorrespondeuce  with 
the  Apostles'  Creed,  the  faith  of  the  old  Church,  that  we 
make  nothing  new  therein  nor  add  anything  thereto,  and 
in  thie  way  we  belong  to  the  old  Church  and  are  one  with 
it."  Both  the  Augshurg  Confession  and  the  Sehmalkald 
Articles  begin  with  restating  the  doctrines  of  the  old 
Catholic  Church  as  these  are  given  in  the  Apostles 
Nicene.  and  Athanasiau  Creeds,  the  two  latter  being  alwayi 
regarded  hy  Luther  as  explanatory  of  the  Apostles 
His  criticiem  of  theological  doctrines  was  always  confined 
to  the  theories  introduced  by  the  Schoolmen,  and  to  the 
perversion  of  the  old  doctrines  of  the  Church  introduced 
in  mediiEval  times  mainly  to  bring  these  doctrines  : 
conformity  with  the  principles  of  the  philosophy  of  Aristf 
He  brought  two  charges  against  the  Scholastic  Theologj 

eiftinple,  and  the  SDpreme  authoritf  af  Scrijitiire  was  sat  Tarth  in  all  t 
Bf  mbolical  books  of  the  Berormeil  Cliuivhvs  of  Switzerlind,  Fnnce,  EiigUn 
tlie  Nethertsnda,  Scotland,  eta.— TA^  aeneca  Con/enlon  or  153S  (Art  1 
The  Sretmd  Helvelic  Cm/ealon  of  15B2  (Art.  1),  The  Freneh  Coafta 
1569  (Arts.  !-B),  TKs  Btlyic  Oon/^ion  of  1681  (Arts,  i-1).  The  Thirty-n 
AHicla  of  1GQ3  and  1C71  (Art  0),  Tk»  Scoli  Con/mioa  of  1560  (Art  1 
It  is  idstriictive,  howuver,  to  note  how  thia  is  done.  The  ke;  to 
note  in  all  these  dogmatio  sUtemeuls  ia  to  be  foond  in  tlie  lirat  and  n 
of  Tht  Sitly-Mvm  Thuet  published  in  1S23  bj  Zwipgll  at  Zurich,  ' 
it  is  declared  that  all  who  gay  that  the  Evsnget  is  of  uo  valus  apart  R 
its  GonSmiation  by  the  Church  err  and  blaspheme  against  Ood,  and  w' 
tU*  Slim  of  the  Evangel  is  "that  our  Lord  Jesus  Chrial,  vary  Sooo' 
huii  reresled  to  us  th«  will  of  the  heavenly  Father,  and  with  His  inoo 
hss  redeemed  ua  from  death  and  has  reconciled  us  to  God." 
thought,  therefore,  in  all  these  ConfeaBions  is  not  to  astnTt  the  f 
aupivmaoy  of  Suripture  over  Tradition,  but  rether  to  declare  the  aupr 
value  of  Scripture  which  rcvoali  dod's  good  will  to  us  in  Jesus  Christ  ti 
reciiived  hy  faith  alone  over  all  hninBii  traditions  whioh  would  lead  u 
from  Ood  and  ^ni  true  faith.  The  Rsforincrs  had  before  them  not  • 
the  theologioal  desire  to  define  previsoly  the  nature  of  that  ■' 
wliich  all  ChrisHau  t«>ching  ajipealH,  but  the  religious  need  to  aling  to  ti 
divinely  revealed  way  of  salvation  and  to  turn  away  from  all  human  inW 
poaition  and  corruption,  Tliey  desire  to  make  known  that  they  trutt  G 
nitlier  tli&n  mau.  Hence  almost  all  of  them  are  careful  to  exji 
tho  peed  for  tlte  Witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
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It  was,  he  insisted,  commilted  to  the  idea  of  work-right- 
eousness ;  whatever  occaaional  protest  might  be  made  agaiceb 
the  conception,  ho  maintained  that  this  thought  of  work- 
righteousnees  was  so  interwoven  with  its  warp  and  woof 
that  the  whole  must  he  swept  away  ere  the  old  and  ti'ue 
Christian  Theology  could  he  rediscovered.  He  also  de- 
declared  it  was  sophistry ;  and  hy  that  he  meant  that  it 
played  with  the  outsides  of  doctrine,  asked  and  solved 
questions  vchich  had  nothing  to  do  with  real  Christian 
theology,  that  the  imposing  intellectual  edifice  was  hollow 
within,  that  its  deity  was  not  the  God  and  Father  revealed 
in  JesUB  Christ,  hut  the  unkuown  God,  the  God  who  could 
never  be  revealed  by  metaphysics  larded  with  detached  texts 
of  Scripture,  the  abstract  entity  of  pagan  philosophy. 
With  an  unerring  instinct  he  fastened  on  the  Scholastic 
devotion  to  AriBtotle  as  the  reason  why  what  professed  to 
be  Christian  theology  had  been  changed  into  something 
else.  ■  Scholastic  Philosophy  or  Theology  (for  the  two  are 
practically  the  same)  defined  itself  as  the  attempt  to 
reconcile  faith  and  reason,  and  the  definition  has  been 
generally  accepted.  Verbally  it  is  correct ;  really  it  ia  very 
misleading  from  the  meanings  attached  to  the  words  faith 
and  reason.  With  the  Schoolmen,  faith  in  this  contrast 
between  faith  and  reason  meant  the  sum  of  patristic 
teachmg  about  the  verities  of  the  Christian  religion  ex- 
tracted by  the  Fathers  from  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and 
reason  meant  the  sum  of  philosophical  principles  extracted 
from  the  writings  of  ancient  philosophers,  and  especially 
from  Aristotle.  The  great  Schoolmen  conceived  it  to  be 
their  task  to  construct  a  system  of  Christian  Philosophy 
by  combining  patristic  doctrinal  conclusions  with  the  con- 
clusions of  himaan  reasoning  which  they  believed  to  be 
given  in  their  highest  form  in  the  writings  of  the  ancient 
Grecian  sages.  They  actually  used  the  conceptions  of 
the  Fathers  as  material  to  give  body  to  the  forms  of 
thought  found  ready  made  for  them  in  the  speculations  of 
Aristotle  and  Plato.  The  Christian  material  was  moulded 
to  fit  the  pagan  fomiB,  and  in  consequence  lost  its  must 
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essentially   ChrtBtian   characterislica.       One    can   see   bowl 
the  most  evangelical  of  the  Schoolmen,  ThomaB  Aquinas,  I 
tries  in  vain  to  break  through  the  meehes  of  the  Aria-  I 
totelian  net  in  his  diBCuBsions  on  merit  and  Batisfaction  in  I 
his  Summa  Theologies}     He  had  to  start  from  the  thought  I 
of  God  88  (1)  the  Absolute,  and  (2)  as  the  Primum  Movens,! 
the  Causa  tffickns  prima,  the  Intelluje-nt  a  quo  omnes  rea  I 
naturaUs    ordtnantur    in  Jinem — conceptions    which    can  I 
never  imprison   without  practically  destroying  the  vision  J 
of  the  Father  who  has  revealed  Himself  in  the  Saviour! 
Jeaus  Christ.     His  otlier  starting-point,  that  man  is  to  be  I 
described  aa  the  poeseasor  of  free  will  in  the  Aristotelian  I 
sense  of  the  term,  will   never  contain   the  Christian  doc- 
trine of  man's  complete  dependence  on  God  in  his  salva- 
tion.    It  inevitably  led  to  work-righteousness.     This  was 
the   "  sophistry "  Luther  protested  against   and  which  he 
swept  away. 

He  then  claimed  that  he  stood  where  the  old  CathoIis| 
Church  had  taken  stand,  that  hia  theology  Uke  its  ' 
rooted  in  the  faith  of  God  as  Trinity  and  in  the  belief  in  I 
the  Person  of  Christ,  the  Eevealer  of  God  The  old  thoo-  | 
logy  bad  nothing  to  do  with  Mariolatry  or  saint  worsliip;' 
it  revered  the  triune  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  His  Son  anda 
man's  Saviour.  Luther  could  join  hands  with  AtbanaBiual 
across  twelve  centuries.  He  had  done  a  work  not  unlike  I 
that  of  the  great  Alexandrian.  His  rejection  of  thai 
Scholastic  Aristotelianism  may  be  compared  with  Athan>l 
aaius"  refusal  to  allow  the  Logos  theology  any  longer  tol 
confuse  the  Christian  doctrines  of  God  and  tlie  Person  oil 
Christ  Both  believed  that  in  all  thinking  about  God  theyl 
ought  to  keep  their  eyes  fised  upon  His  redemptive  work  I 
manifested  in  the  historical  Christ.  Athanasius,  like  J 
Luther,  brought  theology  back  to  religion  from  "  sophistry," 
and  had  for  his  starting-point  an  inward  religious  expeii-fl 
ence  that  his  Bedeemer  was  the  God  who  made  heaven  andl 
earth.  The  great  leaders  in  the  ancient  Church,  LntberJ 
a  th«  Gnt  part  ot  the  Second  Bookl 
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believed,  held  aa  he  did  that  to  have  conceptionB  about 
God,  to  coDStnict  a  real  Ghmtian  theology,  it  was  neoeeaary 
first  of  all  to  know  God  Himeelf,  and  that  He  was  only  to  be 
known  through  the  Lord  Jeeus  Christ  He  had  gone 
through  the  same  experience  aa  they  had  done ;  he  could 
fully  eympathifie  with  them,  and  conld  appropriate  the 
expresBions  in  which  they  had  described  and  cryatalliBed 
what  they  had  felt  and  known,  and  that  without  paying 
much  attention  to  the  nicetieB  of  technical  languaga 
These  doctrines  had  not  been  dead  formulas  to  them,  but 
the  expression  of  a  living  faith.  He  could  therefore  take 
the  old  dt^mas  and  make  them  live  again  in  an  age  in 
which  it  seemed  as  if  they  had  lost  all  their  vitahty. 

"  From  the  time  of  AthanaBius,"  says  Harnack, "  there 
had  been  no  theologian  who  had  given  bo  much  living  power 
for  faith  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Godhead  of  Christ  as  Luther 
did ;  since  the  time  of  Cyril,  no  teacher  had  arisen  in  the 
Church  for  whom  the  mystery  of  the  union  of  the  two 
natures  in  Christ  was  so  full  of  comfort  as  for  Luther — '  I 
have  a  better  provider  than  all  angels  are :  he  lies  in  the 
cradle  and  hangs  on  the  breast  of  a  virgin,  but  sits,  never- 
theless, at  the  right  hand  of  the  almighty  father ' ;  no  mystic 
philosopher  of  antiquity  spoke  with  greater  conviction  and 
delight  of  the  sacred  nouriBhrnent  in  the  Eucharist  The 
German  reformer  restored  life  to  the  formulas  of  Greek 
Christianity:  he  gave  them  back  to  faith." ^ 

But  if  Luther  accepted  the  old  formulas  describing  the 
Nature  of  God  and  the  Person  of  Christ,  he  did  so  in  a 
thoroughly  characteristic  way.  He  had  no  liking  for  theo- 
logical technical  terms,  though  he  confessed  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  use  them.  He  disliked  the  old  term  honuxyutioB  \a 
describe  the  relation  between  the  FersonB  in  the  Trinity, 
and  preferred  the  word  "  oneness  " ;  *  he  even  disliked  the 
term  Trinity,  or  at  least  its  Gennan  equivalents,  Dreifaltig- 

'  Eamsck,  ffiitory  nf  Dofftna,  Tii,  173-174. 

*lMtKtr'i  Woria  (Erlangen  edition),  Latin,  ixxvi  606:  "Qaodai  odit 
Miimt  met  Tooem  hnmoaasioD,  et  nolim  ea  uti,  non  ero  hsereticiu,  qnis 
sniin  me  coget  uti,  modo  rem  teDemn,  que  in  concilio  per  acriptaras  definita 
estf"  It  maybe  renisrked  that  Athanasiua  himself  did  not  like  the  word 
that  hat  become  bo  associated  with  hii  name. 
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keit  or  Dreiheit — they  were  not  good  Gel-man  words,  he 
Baid ; '  he  called  the  technical  terms  used  in  the  o!d  creeda 
vocabuJa  matkematica ;  *  be  was  careful  to  avoid  using  them 
in  hia  Short  and  even  in  his  Long  Catechism.  But  Jesus 
Christ  was  for  him  the  miri-or  of  the  Fatherly  heart  of  God, 
and  therefore  was  God;  God  Himself  was  the  only  Com- 
forter to  bring  rest  to  the  human  soul,  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
was  God;  and  the  old  creeda  confessed  One  God,  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  confession  contented  him 
whatever  words  were  used.  Besides,  he  rejoiced  to  place 
himself  side  by  side  with  the  Christians  of  ancient  days, 
who  trusted  God  in  Christ  and  were  free  from  the  "  sophis- 
tries" of  the  Schoolmen. 

Although  Luther  accepted,  honestly  and  joyfully,  the 
old  theology  about  God  and  the  PerBon  of  Christ,  he  put 
new  and  richer  meaning  into  it.  Luther  lets  us  see  over 
and  over  again  that  he  believed  that  the  only  thing  worth 
I  considering  in  theology  was  the  divine  work  of  Christ  and 
'  the  experience  that  we  have  of  it  through  faith.  He  did 
not  believe  that  we  have  any  i-eal  knowledge  of  God  outside 
these  Umita  Beyond  them  there  is  the  unknown  God  of 
philosophical  paganism,  the  God  whom  Jews,  Turks,  pagans, 
and  nominal  Christians  ignorantly  worship.  In  order  to 
know  God  it  is  necessary  to  know  Him  through  the  Jesua 
Christ  of  history.  Hence  with  Luther,  Christ  fills  the 
whole  sphere  of  God :  "  He  that  hath  seen  Me  hath  seen 
the  Father,"  and  conversely :  "  He  that  hath  not  seen  Me 
hath  not  seen  the  Father."  The  historical  Jesus  Christ 
is  for  Luther  the  revealer  and  the  only  revealer  of  the 
Father.  The  revelation  is  given  in  the  wonderful  experi- 
ence of  faith  in  which  Jesus  compels  us  to  see  God  in  Him 
— the  whole  of  God,  Who  has  kept  nothing  back  which  He 
could  have  given  us.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the 
■  iulhcr'.f  Work!  (2iid  Erluigen  edition),  vi.  358  :  "  Drejfaltigkait  irt 
eln  recht  Vdae  Deutscb,  dena  in  der  Oottheit  ist  die  hochste  Einigksjt. 
Etiicba  nennea  ea  Drofbcit ;  »lwr  dM  Untot  sllzuBpottiaph  "  ;  ha  uji  thftt 
the  expression  is  not  in  Scripture,  and  idda  :  "  dBmin  liutet  r»  Mich  kstt 
nnd  viel  besser  spriioh  man  Oott  denn  die  DrejUtigkeit"  (xii.  tOS}. 
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framers  of  the  old  creeds  ever  grasped  this  thought.  The 
great  expounder  of  the  old  theology,  Augustine,  certainly 
did  Dot.  The  failure  to  enter  into  it  showed  itself  not 
merely  in  the  doctrine  of  God,  but  also  in  the  theories  (d 
grace.  With  Luther  all  theology  is  really  Chri8to]<^ ;  he 
knew  no  other  God  than  the  God  Who  had  manifested  Him- 
self in  the  historical  Christ,  and  made  ub  see  in  the  miracle 
of  faith  that  He  is  our  salvation.  Thifl  at  once  simplifies  all 
Oliristian  theology  and  cuts  it  clearly  away  from  that 
Scholastic  which  Luther  called  "sophistry."  Why  need 
Christians  puzzle  themselves  over  the  Eternal  Something 
which  is  not  the  world  when  they  have  the  Father?  On 
the  old  theology  the  work  of  Christ  was  practically  limited 
to  procuring  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  There  it  ended  and 
other  gracious  operations  of  God  began — operations  of  grace. 
So  there  grew  the  complex  system  of  expiations,  and  salaa- 
taotions,  of  magical  sacraments  and  saints'  intercesuons. 
These  were  all  at  once  swept  away  when  the  whole  God 
was  seen  revealed  in  Christ  in  the  vision  of  faith  and 
nowhere  else. 

Like  Athanasius,  Luther  found  his  salvation  in  the 
Deity  of  Christ 

"We  must  have  a  Saviour  Who  is  more  than  a  saint  or 
an  angel ;  for  if  He  were  no  more,  better  and  greater  than 
these,  there  were  no  helping  us.  But  if  he  be  God,  then  the 
treasure  is  so  ponderous  that  it  outweighs  and  lifts  away 
sin  and  death ;  and  not  only  so,  but  also  gives  eternal  life. 
This  is  our  Christian  faith,  and  therefore  we  rightly  confess : 
'  I  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  His  only  Son,  our  Lord,  Who  was 
bom  of  Mary,  suffered  and  died.'  By  this  faith  hold  fast, 
and  though  heathen  and  heretic  are  ever  so  wise  thou  shalt 
be  blessed."* 

He  repeats  this  over  and  ever  again.  If  wa  cannot  say 
God  died  tor  us,  if  it  was  only  a  man  who  suffered  on  the 
cross,  then  we  are  lost,  was  Luther's  firmest  conviction; 
and  the  thoi^ht  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ  meant  more  to 
Luther  than  it  did  to  previous  theologians.     The  old  theo- 

I  Lulhtr'i  WotIci  (Erliogen  edition),  zlrii.  3, 1. 
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logy  had  described  the  two  Natures  in  the  Oae  PerBon  of 
the  {jod-man  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  that  the  only 
function  of  the  Divine  was  to  give  to  the  human  work 
of  Christ  the  importance  necessary  to  effect  salvation. 
Luther  always  refused  to  adopt  this  limited  way  of  regard- 
ing the  Di\'iiiity  of  the  Saviour.  He  did  not  refuse  to 
adopt  and  use  the  phraseology  of  hia  predecessors.  Like 
them,  he  spoke  of  the  two  Natures  in  the  Que  Person  of 
Christ.  But  it  is  plain  from  his  expositions  of  the  Creed, 
and  fi'om  his  criticisms  of  the  curreut  theological  termi- 
nology, that  lie  did-  not  like  the  e-xpression.  He  thought 
that  it  suggested  an  idea  that  was  wrong,  and  that  had  to 
be  guarded  against.  He  says  that  we  must  beware  of 
thinking  as  if  the  deity  and  humanity  in  Christ  are  so 
externally  united  that  we  may  look  at  the  one  apart  from 
the  other. 

"This  is  the  first  principle  and  most  excellent  article 
how  Christ  is  the  Father :  that  we  are  not  to  doubt  that 
whatsoever  the  man  says  and  does  is  reckoned  and  must  he 
reckoned  as  said  ami  done  in  heaven  for  all  angels ;  in  the 
world  for  all  rulers ;  in  hell  [or  all  devils ;  in  the  heart  for 
every  evil  conscience  and  all  secret  thoughts.  For  if  we  are 
certain  of  this :  that  what  Jesus  thinks,  speaks,  and  wills 
the  Father  also  wills,  then  I  defy  all  that  may  fight  against 
me.  For  here  in  Christ  have  I  the  Father's  heart  and 
wiU."» 

He  brings  the  thought  of  the  Per-wn  of  Chnat  into  the 
closest  relation  to  our  personal  experience.  It  is  not  simply 
a  doctrine — an  intellectual  something  outside  us.  It  la 
part  of  that  blessed  experience  which  is  mlled  Justification 
by  Faith.  It  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  i-ocognition 
that  we  are  not  saved  by  means  ot  the  good  deeds  which 
we  can  do,  hut  Sfilely  by  the  work  of  Christ,  It  is  what 
makes  ua  cease  all  work -righteousness  and  trust  in  God 
alone  as  He  hoa  revealed  Himself  in  Chiist,  When  we 
know  and  feel  th.it  it  is  God  who  is  working  for  us,  then 
we  instinctively  cease  trying  to  think  that  we  can  work 
^LuAer'a  il'uric*  {'Exiaitgfm  Hilitiou],  ilii.  183,  181. 
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out  our  own  salvation.'  Hence  the  Person  of  Christ  can 
never  be  a  mere  doctrine  for  the  true  Christian  to  be 
inquired  about  by  Ihe  intellect.  It  is  something  which  we 
carry  about  with  us  as  part  of  our  live^. 

"  To  know  Christ  in  the  true  way  means  to  know  that 
Kg  died  for  us,  ihat  He  piled  our  sins  upon  Iliniself,  so  that 
we  hold  all  our  own  affairs  as  nothing  and  let  them  all  go, 
and  cling  only  to  the  failh  that  Christ  has  given  Himself 
for  us,  and  that  His  sufferings  and  piety  and  virtues  are  all 
mine.  When  I  know  this  I  must  hold  Him  dear  in  return, 
for  I  must  be  loving  to  such  a  man." 

He  insists  on  the  human  interest  that  tbe  Man  Jesus  Christ 
has  for  us,  and  declares  that  we  must  take  as  much  interest 
in  His  whole  life  on  earth  as  in  that  of  our  closest  friend. 

FeTliups  it  ought  to  be  added,  although  what  has  been 
said  implies  it,  that  Luther  always  approached  the  Person 
ot  Christ  from  his  mediatorial  work,  and  not  from  any 
previously  thought  out  ideas  of  what  Godhead  must  be, 
and  what  manhood  must  be,  and  how  tbey  can  be  united. 
He  begins  with  the  mediatorial  and  saving  work  of  Christ 
as  that  is  revealed  in  tbe  blessed  experience  which  faith, 
the  gift  of  God,  creates.  He  rises  from  the  office  to  the 
Person,  and  does  not  descend  from  the  Person  to  the  offioa 
"  Christ  is  not  called  Christ  because  He  has  the  two  Natures. 
What  does  that  matter  to  me  ?  He  bears  this  glorious  and 
comforting  name  because  of  His  Office  and  Work  which 
He  has  undertaken."  *  It  ia  in  this  way  that  He  becomes 
the  Saviour  and  the  Redeemer. 

It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  all  the  Reformers  worked 
out  the  conception  of  the  Person  of  Christ  in  the  same  way 
aa  Luther,  although  almost  all  the.'se  thoughts  can  be  found 
in  Calvin,  but  the  overshadowing  conception  is  always 
present  to  their  mind — Christ  6118  the  full  sphere  of  Ood. 
That  is  the  characteristic  of  Reformation  thought  and  of 
Reformation  piety,  and  appears  everywhere  in  the  wiitings 
of  the  Reformers  and  in  the  worship  and  rites  o[  the 
>  LiOlur'i  Woria  (Sad  Erkugeu  edition),  xii.  241. 
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Reformed  Church.  To  go  into  the  matter  exhaustively  ! 
would  necessitate  more  space  than  can  be  given ;  but  1 
the  following  instances  may  be  taken  as  indicating  the  I 
imiTersal  thought. 

1.  The  Eeformers  swept  away  every  contemplation  of  ' 
intercessors  who  were  supposed   to  share   with   our  Lord  I 
the  procuring  of  pardon  and  salvation,  and  they  declared  1 
against  all  attempts  to  distinguish  between  various  kinds  of 
worship  which  could  only  lead  pious  souls  astray  from  the  I 
one  worship  due  to  God  in  Christ.     Such  subtle  distinctions,  J 
says  Calvin,  as  latria,  douHa,  and  hyperdoulia  are  neither  1 
known  nor  present   to   the  minds  of  those  who  prostrate  j 
themselves  before  images  until  the  world  has  become  full  of  ] 
idolatry  as  crude  and  plain  as  that  of  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
which  all  the  prophets  continuously  denounced;  they  can  ] 
only  mislead,  and  ought  to  be  discarded.     They  actually 
suggest  to  worshippers  to  pass  by  Jesus  Christ,  the  only 
Mediator,  and  betake  themselves  to  some  patron  who  has  I 
struck  their  fancy.     They  bring  it  about  that  the  Divine  I 
Offices  are  distributed  among  the  saints  as  if  they  bad  been  [ 
appointed  colleagues  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  they  i 
are  made  to  do  Hjr  work,  while  He  Himself  is  kept  in  the 
background  like  some  ordinary  person  in  a  eiflwd.     They,  r 
are  responsible  for  the  fact  that  hymns  are  sung  in  publio 
worship  in  which  the  saints  are  lauded  with  every  blessing  J 
just  as  if  they  were  colleagues  of  God.^ 

In  conformity  with  these  thoughts,  the  Confesaons  of  J 
the  Reformation  all  agree  in  reprobating  pntyers  to  ths  I 
saints.     The  Augsburg  Confession  says : 

"  The  Scripture  teacheth  not  to  invoke  saints,  nor  to  ask  I 
the  help  of  saints,  because  it  propoundeth  to  us  one  Christ,  J 
the  Mediator,  Propitiatory,  High  Priest,  and  Intercessor. 
This  Christ  ia  to  be  invocatecJ,  and  He  hath  promised  that  \ 
He  will  hear  our  prayers,  and  Itketh  this  worship,  to  wit,  j 
that  He  be  invocated  in  all  afflictions.  '  If  any  man  sin,  J 
we  have  an  advocate  with  God,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous ' 
(IJohniLl)."* 

*  Oftlrin,  Opera  nrnaSa  (Amstardftm,  1007),  riii.  88,  39. 
'  Augaburg  CoTi/etiiim,  Art.  xxi. 
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The  Second  Helvetic  ConfeBsioii,  in  iba  fifth  chapter,  entitled, 
Regardiiig  the  adoration,  worship,  and  invocation  of  Ood 
through  the  Ont  Mediator,  Jesus  Christ,  lays  down  the  rule 
that  prayer  is  to  be  through  Christ  alone,  and  the  saintB 
and  relics  are  not  to  be  worshipped.  And  no  prayer- 
book  or  litut^  in  any  branch  of  the  Reformed  Church 
contains  prayers  addressed  to  any  of  the  saints  or  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin. 

2.  The  Beformers  insist  on  the  necessity  of  Christ  and 
of  Christ  alone  for  all  believers.  Their  Confessions  abound 
in  expressions  which  are  meant  to  nu^ify  the  Ferson  and 
Work  of  Christ,  and  to  show  that  He  fills  the  whole  field 
of  believing  thought  and  worship.  The  brief  Netherlands 
Confession  of  1566  has  no  less  than  three  separate  sections 
on  Christ  the  only  Mediator  and  Beamdler,  on  Christ  the  only 
Teacher,  and  on  Christ  the  only  Sigh  Friest  and  Sacrifice} 
The  Htidelberg  or  Palatine  Catechism  calls  Christ  my  faith- 
ful Saviour,  and  says  that  we  can  call  ourselves  Christians 
"  because  by  faith  we  are  members  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
partakers  of  His  anointing,  so  that  we  both  confess  His 
Holy  Name  and  present  ourselves  unto  Him  a  lively 
ofTering  of  thanks^ving,  and  in  this  life  may  with  free 
conscience  fight  f^ainst  sin  and  Satan,  and  afterwards 
possess  with  Christ  an  everlasting  kingdom  over  all 
creatures."  The  Scots  Confession  abounds  in  phrases 
intended  to  honour  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  It  calls  Him 
Messiah,  Eternal  Wisdom,  Emmanuel,  our  Head,  our  Brother, 
our  Pastor  and  great  Bishop  of  out  souls,  the  Author  of 
Life,  the  Lami  of  God,  the  Advocate  and  Mediator,  and 
the  Ordy  Hie  Priest.  All  the  Confessions  of  the  Churches 
of  the  Beformation  contain  the  same  or  similar  expres- 
sions. The  liturgies  of  the  Churches  also  abound  in  similar 
terms  of  adoration. 

3.  The  Beformers  declare  that  Christ  is  the  orUy 
Revealer  of  God.  "  We  would  never  recognise  the  Father's 
grace  and  mercy,"  says  Luther  in  his  Latge  Catechism, 
"  were  it  not  for  our  Lord  Jeans  Christ,  Who  is  the  mirror 

'  MlUlfir,  Di^  BtiaminUKhriflen  der  Ttformitrten  Kirtht,  pp.  986  f . 
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of  the  Father's  heart."  "We  are  not  affmycd  to  cal  God 
our  Father,"  says  tha  Scota  ConfesBion,  "  not  Ba  meikle 
localise  He  has  created  us,  quhilk  we  have  in  common  with 
the  reprobate,  as  for  that  He  hae  given  us  His  onaly  Son." 
The  instructions  isBued  bj  the  Synod  which  met  at  Bern 
iu  1532  are  very  emphatic  upon  this  thought,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  headings  of  the  various  articles:  (Art,  2) 
That  tha  whole  doctrine  is  the  unique  Christ  (Daa  die  ganlxe 
leer  der  eynig  Chriatua  sye) ;  (Art.  3)  That  God  is  revealed 
to  the  people  in  Christ  alone ;  (Art.  5)  That  the  gracious 
God  is  perceived  through  Christ  alone  without  any  media- 
tion ;  (Art.  6)  A  Christian  sermon  is  entirely  about  and  1 
from  Christ.  It  is  said  under  ttje  third  article :  "  His 
Son  in  Whom  we  see  the  work  of  God  and  His  Fiitherly 
heart  toward  us  .  .  .  which  is  not  the  case  where  the 
preacher  talks  much  about  God  in  the  heathen  manner, 
and  does  not  exhibit  the  same  God  in  the  face  of  Christ"  * 
The  Confessions  also  unite  in  declaring  that  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  comes  from  Christ. 

4.  The  conception  that  Christ  filled  the  whole  sphere  of 
God,  which  was  for  the  Reformers  a  fundamentiil  and  experi- 
mental fact,  enabled  them  to  construct  a  spiritual  doctrine 
of  the  sacraments  wliich  they  opposed  to  that  held  in  the  , 
mediaival  Church.     Of  course,  it  was  various  theories  about 
the  sacraments  which  caused  the  chief  differences  among  the 
Reformers  tliemselvea ;  but  apart  from  all  varying  ideaa — 
consubstantiation,  ubiquity,  signs  exhiliitirg  and  signs  repre- 
senting— the  Eeformera  united  on  the  thoughts  that  the 
eflBcacy  in  tlie  sacraments  depended  entirely  on  the  promises  . 
of  Christ  contained  in  His  word,  and  that  the  virtue  in  the  i 
sacraments    consisted    in    the    presence   of   Christ    to   the   | 
believing  commimicant.     What  was  received  in  the  sa 
nients  was  not  a  vague,  mysterious,  not  to  say  magical,  grace, 
but  Christ  Jesus  Himself.     He  gave  Himself  in  the  sacra- 
menta  in  whatever  way  His  presence  might  he  explained. 

They  ell   taught  that  the    efficacy  of   the  sacraments 
depends   upon   the   promise   of   Christ   contained   in  their 

'  Muller,  Die  Behtunlniuehri/lra  der  Tt/vrmitrlfn  Eirthe,  pp.  M  ff- 
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institation,  and  they  iaBisted  that  word  and  sacrament 
must  always  be  taken  leather.  Thus  Luther  points  out 
in  the  Babylonish  Captivity  of  the  Church  that  one  objection 
to  the  BomaD  practice  is  that  the  recipients  "  never  hear 
the  words  of  the  promise  which  are  secretly  mumbled  by 
the  priest,"  and  exhorts  his  readers  never  to  lose  sight  of 
the  all-important  connection  between  the  word  of  promise 
and  the  sacramentB ;  and  in  his  Large  Catechism  he  declares 
that  the  aacramente  include  the  Word.  "  I  exhort  you,"  he 
says,  "  never  to  sunder  the  Word  and  the  water,  or  to  separ- 
ate them.  For  where  the  Word  is  withheld  we  have  only 
suoh  water  as  the  maid  uses  to  cook  with."  Non-Lutheian 
Confessions  are  equally  decided  on  the  necessity  of  connecting 
the  promise  and  the  words  of  Christ  with  the  sacraments. 
The  Thirty-nine  Articles  declare  that  the  sacraments  are 
effectual  because  of  "  Christ's  institution  and  promisa"  The 
Heidelberg  or  Palatine  Catechiam  (1663)  says  that  the 
sacraments  "  are  holy  and  visible  signs  ordained  of  God,  to 
the  end  that  He  might  thereby  the  more  fully  declare  and 
seal  unto  us  the  promUt  of  the  Holy  GospeL" 

Similarly  the  Befonners  onanimously  declared  that  the 
virtue  in  the  sacraments  consisted  in  no  mysterious  grace, 
but  in  the  fact  that  in  them  believing  partakers  met  and 
received  Christ  Himself.  In  the  articles  of  the  Bern  Synod 
(1532)  we  are  told  that  the  sacraments  are  mysteries  of 
God,  "  through  which  from  without  Christ  is  proffered  to 
believers."  The  First  Helvetic  Confession  (1536)  says, 
concerning  the  Holy  Supper, "  we  bold  that  in  the  same  the 
Lord  truly  offers  Hie  Body  and  His  Blood,  that  is,  Himself, 
to  His  own."  The  Second  Helvetic  Confession  (1562) 
declares  that  "  the  Body  of  Christ  is  in  heaven  at  the  right 
band  of  the  Father,"  and  enjoins  communicants  "  to  lift  up 
their  hearts  and  not  to  direct  them  downwards  to  the  bread. 
For  as  the  sun,  though  absent  from  us  in  the  heaven,  is  none 
the  leas  efficaciously  present ...  so  much  more  the  Sun  of 
righteousness  absent  from  us  in  the  heavens  in  His  Body,  is 
present  to  ns  not  indeed  corporeally,  but  spiritually  by  a  life- 
giving  activity."     The  French  Confession  of  1557  says  that 
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the  Bacramentfl  are  pledges  and  Beala,  and  adds, "  Yet 
that  their  Biibstance  and  truth  is  in  .lesus  Christ."  So  the 
Scots  Confession  o(  1560  declares  that  "we  assuredlie 
beleeve  that  be  Eajitisme  we  ar  ingrafted  in  Ciiriat  Jeans  to 
be  made  partakers  of  His  justice,  bo  quliilk  our  sinnes  ar 
covered  and  remitted.  Aad  alewa,  that  in  the  Supper 
richtlie  used,  Christ  Jesus  is  so  joined  with  us,  that  Hee 
becummis  very  nnriahment  and  fude  of  our  sanies."  In  the 
Manner  of  the  Adminidration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  the 
Scottish  Eeforraatiou  Church  directed  the  minister  in  his 
exhortation  to  say  to  the  people :  "  The  end  of  our 
coming  to  tlie  Lonl's  Table  ...  is  to  seek  our  life  and  per- 
fection in  Jesus  Christ,  acknowlodging  ourselves  at  the  same 
time  to  be  children  of  wrath  and  condemnation.  Let  us 
consider  then  that  this  sacrament  is  a  singular  medicine 
for  all  poor  sick  creatures,  a  comfortable  help  to  weak  souls, 
and  that  our  Lord  requireth  no  other  worthiness  on  our  part, 
but  that  we  unfeignedly  acknowledge  our  naughtiness  and 
imperfection." 

Everywhere  in  prayer,  worship,  and  teaching  the  Rej; 
formers  see  Christ  filling  the  whole  sphere  of  God.    Jeai 
waa  God  appearing  in  history  and  addressing  man. 

§  6.   The  Church. 

In  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  the  Church  of  Christ  standal 
forth  as  a  fellowship  which  is  both  divine  and  human.     Oafl 
the  side  of  the  divine  it  ia  a  fellowship  with  Jesus,  itfl 
crucified,  risen,  and  ascended  Lord;  on  the  human, 
a  fellowship  among  men  who  stand  in  the  same  relation  1 
Jesus.     This  fellowship  with  Jesus  and  with  the  brethren  ia  ' 
the  secret  of  the  Church — what  expresses  it,  what  makes  it 
different  from  all  other  fellowships.     Every  other  character- 
istic which  belongs  to  it  must  be  coloured  by  this  thought  of  j 
a  double  fellowship.      It  is  the  double  relation  which  makei 
it  difficult  to  construct  a  conception  of  the  Church.     It  iafl 
easy  to  feel  it  as  an  experience,  but  it  has  always  been  found! 
hard  to  express  it  in  projMsitions. 
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It  does  not  require  mucti  elabomte  thinking  to  construct 
a  theory  of  the  Church  which  will  be  tnie  to  all  that  is  said 
about  the  fellowship  on  its  divine  side ;  nor  is  it  very  difficult 
to  tbiuk  of  a  great  visible  and  historical  organisation  which 
in  some  external  aspects  represents  the  Christian  fellow- 
ship, provided  the  hidden  union  with  Christ,  so  prominent 
in  St  Paul's  descriptions,  be  either  entirely  neglected  or 
explained  in  external  and  material  waya  The  difficulty 
arises  when  both  the  divine  and  the  human  sides  of  the 
fellowship  are  persistently  and  earnestly  kept  in  view. 

It  18  always  hard  to  explain  the  unseen  by  the  seen, 
the  eternal  by  the  temporal,  and  the  divine  by  the  human ; 
and  the  task  is  almost  greater  than  usual  when  the  union  of 
these  two  elements  in  the  Church  of  Christ  is  the  theme  of 
discussion.  It  need  not  surprise  us,  therefore,  that  all  down 
through  the  Middle  Ages  there  appear,  not  one,  but  two 
conceptions  of  the  Christian  Church  which  never  harmonised. 
On  the  one  side,  the  Church  was  thought  of  as  a  fellowship 
of  God  with  man,  depending  on  the  inscrutable  purpose  of 
God,  and  independent  of  all  visible  outward  organisation ;  on 
the  other,  it  was  a  great  society  which  existed  in  the  world 
of  history,  and  was  held  together  by  visible  political  tiea 
like  other  societies  Augustine  had  both  conceptions,  and 
the  dialectical  skill  of  the  great  theologian  of  the  West  was 
unable  to  fuse  them  into  one  harmonious  whole. 

These  two  separate,  almost  mutually  exclusive,  ideas 
of  what  the  Church  of  Christ  was,  lived  side  by  side 
during  the  Middle  Ages  in  the  same  unconnected  fashion. 
The  former,  the  spiritual  Church  with  its  real  but  unseen 
fellowship  with  Christ,  was  the  pre-eminently  religious 
thought.  It  was  the  ground  on  which  the  moat  con- 
spicuous mediceval  piety  rested.  It  was  the  garden  in 
which  bloomed  the  flowers  of  medieval  mystical  devotion. 
The  latter  was  built  up  by  the  juristic  dialectic  of  Roman 
canonists  into  the  conception  that  the  Church  was  a  visible 
hierarchical  State  having  a  strictly  monarchical  constitu- 
tion— its  king  being  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  who  was  the 
visible  representative  of  Christ  This  conception  became 
3'' 
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Kltnoet    purely  political.     It  was  the  active  force   in    alll 
ecclesiastical    struf^Ies    with    princes   and    peoples,    with  1 
Reformers,  and  with  so-called  heretics  and  schismatics.     It  I 
reduced  the  Church  to  the  level  of  the  State,  and  contained 
little  to  stimulate  to  piety  or  to  holy  living. 

The  labours  of  the  great  Schoolmen  of  the  tfairteenth 
century   did  try   to  transform    this  political   Church  into 
what  might  represent   the  donble  fellowship  with  Christ 
and  with  fellow-believers  which  is  so  prominent  a  t 
in  the  New  Testament.      They  did  so  by  attempting  I 
show   that   the   great   political   Church  was   an  enclosure^ 
containing  certain  indefinite  mysterious  powers  of  redemp- 1 
tion   which   saved   men   who   willingly   placed   themselves 
within  the    sphere  of    their  operation.     They  maintained 
that    the    core    of    the    hierarchical    constitution    of    the 
Church   was  the  priesthood,  and  that  this  priesthood  was 
a  species  of  plastic  medium  through  which,  and  through 
which  alone,  God  worked  in  dispensing,  by  means  of  the 
sacraments  entrusted  to  the  priesthood,  His  saving  grace. 
It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  thought  of  the  Church  _ 
as  an  institution,  possessing  within  itself  certain  mysteriouBB 
redemptive  powers  which  are  to  be  found  nowhere   elsa^T 
was   ever    thoroughly    harmonised    with    that    which    ro-1 
garded  it  as  a  mass  of  legal  statutes  embodied  in  canc^ 
law  and  dominated  by  papal  absolutiBm.     The  two  con-J 
ceptions   remained    distinct,   mutually   aiding    each   other,1 
but  never  exactly  coalescing.     Thus  in  the  sixteenth  cen-g 
tury  no  leaa  than  three  separate  ideas  of  the  Chui-ch  i 
Christ  were  present  to  (ill  the  minds  and  imuginations  ( 
men ;   hut   the  dominant   idea  for  the  practical  religiooi 
life    was    certainly    that    which    represented    the   Chure 
as  an  institution   which,   because  it  possessed  the  priea 
hood,  was  the  society  within  which  salvation  was  to  1 
found. 

Luther  had  enjoyed  to  the  full  the  benefits  of  this 
society,  and  had  with  ardour  and  earnestness  sought  to 
lUiike  use  of  all  its  redemptive  powers.  He  had  felt,_ 
simply  because  he  was  sn  honest  with  himself,  that  it  I 
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not  made  him  a  real  Christian,  and  that  its  mysterious 
powers  had  worked  on  him  in  raia  His  living  Christian 
experience  made  him  know  and  feel  that  whatever  the 
Church  of  Christ  was,  it  was  not  a  society  within  which 
priests  exercised  their  secret  science  of  redemption.  It 
was  and  must  be  a  fellowship  of  holy  and  Christlike 
people ;  but  be  felt  it  very  difficult  to  express  his  experi- 
ence in  phrases  that  could  satisfy  him.  It  was  hard  to 
get  rid  of  thoughts  which  be  bad  cherished  from  childhood, 
and  none  of  these  inherited  beliefs  bad  more  power  over 
liitu  than  the  idea  that  the  Church,  however  described, 
was  the  Pope's  House  in  which  the  Bishop  of  Eome  ruled, 
and  ought  to  rule,  as  house-father.  It  is  interesting  to 
study  by  what  devious  paths  he  arrived  at  a  clear  view  of 
what  thfe  Church  of  Christ  reaUy  is ;  ^  to  notice  how  shreds 
of  the  old  opinions  which  had  lain  dormant  in  his  mind 
t.very  now  and  then  start  afresh  into  life;  and  bow,  while 
he  had  learnt  to  know  the  uBelesBneas  of  many  institutions 
of  the  mediaeval  Church,  he  could  not  easily  divest  his 
mind  of  the  thought  that  they  naturally  belonged  to  a 
Church  Yisibla  Monastic  vows,  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy,  fasting,  the  hierarchy,  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope, 
the  power  of  excommunication  with  all  its  dreaded  con- 
sequences, were  all  the  natural  accompaniments  of  a 
Visible  Church  according  to  mediasval  ideas,  and  Luther 
relinquished  them  with  difficulty.  From  the  first,  Augus- 
tine's thought  of  the  Church,  which  consists  of  the 
elect,  helped  him ;  ho  found  that  Hubs  held  the  same 
idea,  and  he  wrote  to  a  friend  that  "  we  have  been 
all  HuBiiites  without  knowing  it."*  But  while  Luther 
and  all  the  Eefonners  held  stroi^ly  by  this  conception  of 
Augustine,  it  was  not  of  very  much  service  in  detenuioing 
the  conception  of  the  Visible  Church  which  was  the  more 
important  practically ;  and  although  the  definition  of  the 
Catholic    Church   Invieible  has  found  its  way  into  most 

'  Luther's  gndobl  prognsB  towurdi  his  final  view  of  the  Church  is  traced 
miniiUly  by  L00&,  Lril/adai,  pp.  359  ff. 

■  Eodera,  Dr.  ilartin  LitUien  BtU/vxcIikI,  iL  81S. 
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ProtsBtant  CoDfeGsiona,  and  has  been  used  by  Protestanttfl 
polemically,  it  has  always  remained  something  of  a  hack- 
ground,  making  clearer  the  conception  of  the  Church  in  , 
general,  but  has    been    of   little    service    in    giving   clear 
views  of  wliat  the  Church  Visible  is.     From  the  very  fii-st, 
however,  Luther  saw  in  a  certain  indefinite  way  that  there 
was  a  real  connection  between  the  conception  of  the  Visible 
Church  and  the   proclamation   of    the  Wonl    of    God — a 
thought  which  was  destined  to  grow  more  and  more  definite 
till  it  completely  possessed  hiuL     As  early  as  October  1518, 
he  could  ijiform  Cajetan  that  the  Pope  must  bo  under  the  1 
rule  of  the  Word  of    God  and  not  supeiior  to  it.^     Hia  I 
discovery  that   the  communion   of    the    saints  (communioJ 
sanctorum)  was  not  necessarily  a   hierarchy  (ecclesia  yrtc-j 
latorum)*  was  made   soon  afterwarda     After  the  Leipzig  I 
Disputation  hie  views  becume  clearer,  and  by  1520  they  I 
stood  revealed  in  the  three  great  Keformation  treatises, 

Luther's  doctrine  of  the  Church  is  extremely  simplei.  I 
The  Church  is,  aa  the  Creed  definea  it  to  be,  the  Communion  J 
of  (he  Sai?ils,  which  baa  come  into  existence  through  the  I 
proclamation  of  the  Word  of  God  heard  and  received  by  I 
faitiL  He  simplified  this  fundamental  Christian  conceptioa  4 
in  a  wonderful  way.  The  Church  rests  on  the  sure  audi 
stable  foundation  of  the  Word  of  God;  and  this  Word  ofl 
God  is  not  a  weary  round  of  statutes  issued  blasphenioualjrl 
by  the  Bishops  of  Rome  in  God's  name.  It  is  not  tbel 
invitations  of  a  priesthood  to  come  and  share  mysterious  andJ 
indefinite  powers  of  salvation  given  to  them  in  their  com-1 
niaad  over  the  sacraments.  It  is  not  a  lengthy  doctrinal  J 
system  constructed  out  of  detached  texts  of  Holy  Scripture  1 
by  the  application  of  a  fourfold  sense  used  under  the  guid- 
ance of  'a  dogmatic  tradition  or  a  rule  of  faith.  It  is  the 
substaoce  of  the  Scriptures.  It  is  the  "  gospel  according  to 
a  pure  understanding."  It  is  the  "  promisee  of  (Jiid  " ;  "  tha  J 
testimony  of  Jesna,  Who  is  the  Saviour  of  souls";  it  is  I 
the  " cousolationa  offered  iu  Christ."     It  is,  as  Calvin  said,! 
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"  the  spiritual  gate  whereby  we  enter  into  God'a  heavenly 
kingdom  " ;  the  "  mirror  in  which  faith  beholda  God.''  It 
is,  according  to  the  Westminster  Confession,  the  sum  of 
God's  commands,  threatenings,  promisee,  and,  above  all,  the 
ofier  of  Christ  Jesos.  All  these  things  are  apprehended 
by  faith.  The  Church  comes  into  existence  by  faith 
responding  to  the  proclamation  of  the  Word  of  God.  Tiaa 
is  the  sure  and  stable  thing  upon  which  the  Chnrch  of 
Christ  is  founded. 

The  Church  of  Christ,  therefore,  is  a  body  of  which  the 
Spirit  of  Jesus  is  the  aoul.  It  is  a  company  of  Chriat- 
like  men  and  women,  whom  the  Holy  Spirit  has  called, 
enlightened,  and  sanctified  through  the  preaching  of  the 
word;  who  are  encouraged  to  look  forward  bo  a  glorious 
future  prepared  for  the  people  of  God ;  and  who,  mean- 
while, manifest  their  faith  in  all  manner  of  loving  services 
done  to  their  foUow-beUevers 

The  Church  is  therefore  in  some  sense  invisible;  Its 
secret  is  its  hidden  fellowship  with  Jesus.  Its  roots 
penetrate  the  unseen,  and  draw  from  thence  the  nourish- 
ment needed  to  sustain  its  life.  But  it  is  a  visible  society, 
and  can  be  seen  wherever  the  Word  of  God  is  faithfully 
proclaimed,  and  wherever  faith  is  manifested  in  testimony 
and  in  bringing  forth  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit. 

This  is  the  essential  mode  of  describing  the  Church 
which  has  found  place  in  the  Beformation  creeds.  Some 
vary  in  the  ways  in  which  they  express  the  thought ;  some 
do  not  sufficiently  distinguish,  in  words  at  least,  between 
what  the  Church  is  and  what  it  has,  between  what  makes 
its  being  and  what  is  included  in  its  well-being.  But  in  all 
there  are  the  two  thoughts  that  the  Church  is  made  visible 
by  the  two  fundamental  things — the  proclamation  of  the 
word  and  the  manifestation  of  faith. 

This  mode  of  describing  the  Church  of  Christ  defines  it 
by  that  element  which  separates  it  from  all  other  forms  of 
human  association — its  special  relation  to  the  divine ;  and 
it  is  shown  to  be  visible  at  the  place  where  that  divine 
element  can  and   does   manifest  itself.      It   defines   the 
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Chui'ch  by  its  most  essential  element,  and  sets  aside  all 
that  is  accidental.  It  concerns  itself  with  what  the  Church 
is,  and  does  not  include  what  the  Church  has.  It  therefore 
provides  room  for  all  things  wliich  helong  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  Church — only  it  relegates  them  to  their  | 
proper  place.' 

If  the  proclamation  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  mani- 
festation of  the  faith  which  answers,  lie  the  essence  of  the  I 
Church,  all  that  tends  to  aid  both  is  to  be  included  in  the 
thought.     There  must  be  a  ministry  of  some  sort  in  word 
and  sacrament  institnted  within  the  Clnirch  of  Christ  in 
order  to  lead  the  individual  to  faith.     God  has  created  thia 
ministry,  and  all  the  Keformed  Churches  were  careful   to  ' 
declare  that  no  one  should  seek  entrance  into  office  unless  I 
he  was  assured  that  he  had  been  called  of  God  thereto;  | 
and  as  his  fimetion  is  to  be  a  minister  of  the  Chui-ch  I 
and  a  servant  of   the   faithful,   no   one  "  should  publicly  J 
teach   or  administer    the   saoraments    unless   he    be   duly  | 
called  {nisi  rite  vocalits)."     Such  a  niinistry  has  its  field  ] 
simply  in  ministering  the  means  of  grace.     "  The  Church  I 
of    Christ,"   says    Luther,    "  requires    an    honest    ministry  1 
diligently  and  loyally  instructed  in  the  holy  Word  of  God  I 
after   a   pura   Christian    understanding,   and    without   the  4 
addition  of  any  false  traditions.     In  and  through  such  a  J 
ministry  it  will  he  made  plain  what  are  Christ  and  Hia  T 
Evangel,  how  to  attain  to  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  the  1 
properties  and  power  of  the  Itt/s  in  the  Church." 

All  this  is  matter  of  administration.  Some  societies  of 
believers  may  have  different  ideas  about  the  precise  form 
that  this  ministry  ought  to  take;  hut  such  ditferencee, 
while  they  may  lead  to  separate  administrations,  do  not 
imply  any  separation  from  the  one  Catholic  Church  of 
Christ  to  which  they  all  lieloug.  However  outwardly  they 
diti'er,  all  retain  the  essential  things — the  preaching  and 
teaching  of  the  Word  of  God  and  the  due  administration  of  I 
the  sacraments.  Some  may  prefer  to  set  forth  a  creed  1 
of  one  kind  and  others  may  prefer  another.  The  t'renuh,  | 
1  Lvlher's  IForkt  tErl»ngen  edition),  lii.  219, 
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the  Scottish,  and  the  Dutch  Churches  had  all  their  own 
creeds,  and  all  believed  each  other  to  be  parts  of  the  same 
One  Catholic  Church  of  Christ. 

"When  we  afBrm,"  saya  Calvin,  "the  pure  ministry  of 
the  Word,  and  onr  order  in  the  celebration  of  the  Sacra- 
ments, to  be  a  sufBcient  pledge  and  earnest  that  we  may 
safely  embrace  the  society  in  which  both  these  are  found 
as  a  true  Chuich,  we  carry  the  observation  to  this  point,  that 
such  a  society  should  never  be  rejected  as  long  as  it  con- 
tinues in  these  things,  although  it  may  be  chargeable  in 
other  respects  with  many  errors."  ^ 

Within  this  Christian  fellowship,  which  is  the  Church 
of  Christ,  the  sense  by  which  we  see  God  is  awakened  and 
our  faith  is  nourished  and  quickened.  The  Word  of  God 
speaks  to  us  not  merely  in  the  public  worship  of  the  faith- 
ful, but  in  and  through  the  lives  of  the  brethren ;  their 
deeds  act  on  us  as  the  simple  stories  of  experience  and 
providence  which  the  Scriptures  contain.  God's  Word 
speaks  to  us  in  a  thousand  ways  in  the  lives  and  sympathies 
of  the  brethren.  The  Christian  "  receives  the  revelation  of 
God  in  the  living  relationships  of  the  Christian  brotherhood, 
and  its  essential  contents  are  that  personal  life  of  Jesus 
which  is  visible  in  the  gospel  and  which  is  expounded  by 
the  hves  of  the  redeemed."  * 

"  The  Christian  Church,"  says  Luther,  "  keeps  all  words  . 
of  God  in  its  heart,  and  turns  them  round  aod  round,  and 
keeps  their  connection  with  one  another  and  with  Scripture  I 
Therefore,  anyone  who  is  to  find  Christ  must  first  find  the 
Church.  How  could  anyone  know  where  Christ  is  and 
faith  in  Him  is,  unless  he  knew  where  His  believers  are  ? 
Whoever  wishes  to  know  something  about  Christ  must  not 
trust  to  himself,  nor  by  the  help  of  hia  own  reason  build  a 
bridge  of  his  own  to  heaven,  but  must  go  to  the  Church, 
must  visit  it  and  make  inquiry.  Now  the  Church  is  not 
wood  and  stone,  but  the  company  of  people  who  believe 
in  Christ.  With  these  he  must  imite  and  see  how  they 
believe,  live,  and  teach,  who  assuredly  have  Christ  among 

'  Calvin,  Instiiutio,  tv.  i.  12. 

*  HernnaDii,  {7t>Rifnt(nvni  vrilh  Ood,  p.  IIB. 
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them.     For  outside  the  Chiistian  Churoh  there  ie  no  truth, 
no  OhriBt,  no  blessednesa."  ^ 

For  these  reasons  the  Church  deserves  to  be  called,  and  il^ 
the  Mother  of  all  Christians. 

*  JaUhm-'*  Work*  (Sod  ErUngen  adition),  x.  Ifll 
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1463-1519.— Ju.   12, 


•  pcror.  At  bu  death 
the  ElKtorPredBrick 
Ibe  Wiie  of  Suocy 
{1480-1525),  Tlceroy. 

Ueg- 1635.  — Elector 
■lovhini  I.  (Hutor) 


leOO  -  1538.  —  Duka 

Ceorge  of  auony. 
1609  -  15*7.  —  Henry 

viii.  orEngUnJ. 
1615-1547;— P™ot>  I. 

of  Fruiee. 

151ft-1567.— Philip  till 
Maaiianinious  □ 
U«»[&  1604). 


1619.  — Jnne,    Oharte 


'liiie  Kii% 
■   ■       1556, 


0/      .Wt.) 

Aug.  27,  EmmroT  oj 

Ga-jnany  (i  1668). 


617.— Oct.  SI,  Uabtik  Lother  [A. 
1483,  Nov.  10,  >t  EifllehoD  ;  U97, 
ftt  Latin  School  tX  Hagdeburg ; 
1498,  It  Euenach  (Fnu  CatU.  d. 
1611);  1601,  H  Extart;  1605, 
Huter  of  Arts  ;  Jnly  17,  eatered 
the  AaEustiniftD  Cloiiter  *t  Er- 
fnrt;  1508,  Profesaor  »t  Witlen- 
beiK  -  1511,  at  Roma  '  1512,  Oct. 
19,  Dr.  of  Theology]  nulsd  95 
theaea  against  the  ahuaa  of  in- 
dulgeacea  on  the  door  of  the 
Caatle  Chnrch  at  Witt«nbers. 
Cannier  -  thesra  of  John  Tetid, 
composed  by  Conmd  Wimpiua. 


adepolaiiiii. 
Lulher'o  Ilesp.  adSilv.  Prier. 
April  20,  Luther  at  Heidelberg 


before  Card.  ThomM  ..  __ 
Oaeta ;  appraLi  a  fapa  malt  in- 
forpiaio  adjjuIiuM  m/ornutTtdum. 
Nov.:  Luther,  On  the  --  - 
maU  of  I'enana. 


1511".- Jan.  i      Luthefa 
with    Charles    of   HilUU 
ciiiuiiberiain  at  Altvnhurg , 

Jniie  27-July  8,  Dibput*uos 
AT  LEirzta ;  ( 1 !  between  Erk  and 
Cnrlttadt,  oil  the  Doctrine  of  Free 
Will :  and  (2)  between  Ec' 
Luther,  Deprimatu  Papa. 


UuticB    Zwnrau:     & 

1484,  Jan.  I,  at  WUd- 
hauB,  in  Canton  of  St. 
Qallen ;  tcboiar  of 
Henry  WolHin  (Lnpn- 
lu»)  at  Berne ;  of 
Tbomaa  Wyttenbach 
at  Basel ;  1499,  stadsnt 
of  Joachim  Vadianuj 
at  Vienna;  1506,  IL A.; 
1500 -U,  pastor  at 
Glajna ;  1610  -  18, 
preacher  at  St.  Hary'a, 
Einaledeln. 


son  (Quardiaa  of  t. 
Frandaoaa  Clolitar  at 
Milan). 

Dec:  Zwingli paitM 
In  tha  Hin<t«  at 
Zurich. 


on  St.  Matthew's  Ooa- 

Kl,  Acts,  and  tha 
jiline  Eplstlu ;  B«- 
fornutioQ  sennoua, 
pointing  ont   a   clear 


BaiotutlOBHT  Uoirni 


IG17.— Tbt  Idteno  CoddcQ   : 
gnot   to  tbs   Pop*   the 
UthM  of  all  cbnieh  pro- 
perty. 

lDdnl»Dca(tbgfin 
t««ii  ISOO  and  1»7)  far 
the  building  of  St.  Peter'* 
and  for  the  Pope'i  priTate 

Three  indulgence  coid- 
Riiwioiu  granted  for  Ger- 

Elector  Arohbiafaop  of 
Haini  tcoatec.  1«4],  tlie 
Doniinican  John  Tetiel  (if. 
1619),  hinmmmiMloner. 

Thomu  Vio  de  Oaeta 
(Cani.  Cwetan):  "The 
CatholiB  Church  la  the 
band-alave  of  the  Pope  "  : 
anerU  pspd  InraUibiUtf 
Id  the  wldeat  aeuae. 


1519.— The  Cortea  of  Aragon 
aak  three  Brier»{nflTei  - 
from  Leo  i.  to  rei 
the  Inquliitiou.  Sim 
fruitlesA  appticationa  made 
by  the  E-itatM  of  Aragon, 
CaatUr,  and  Catalonia  tr 
ChatUa  v.  ta  ISIS. 


-.  Hddalbaiv-,  1912-14,  at 
Ttlbingeu ;  1514,  H.A.,  1614- 
IS,  tewshea  Is  TtiUiwen  ;  151S, 
Prof,  of  Qrtek  it  Witt«n- 
berg;  Aug.  29,  Introductory 
IiMstiu*,  Dt  eorrigendu 
adaUtcaUia  ilvdii* ;  ICIV, 
Sept  19,  Bach,  of  Tfaeo- 
• ^     1660,    April    19). 


lOBlanun,  wn  Hypotypoiii 
ThaologleM,  1631 ;  three  edi- 
Uooa  iu  ISSl  1  edition  of  lG!fi 
modlflea  abMlnte  --■-■■-- 
Uon;  edition  of 
atrueta  hla  theology ;  adltlan 
oflUS, ' - 


Itgione,  lS26j 
m/to  ad  CaraluM  Ik 
torm,  IGSO,  Ja\j  t-.Ser 

ISSO;   CAruttmuB  Fidti 
pontic,  1E31. 
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Gont«tLponz7  £vAiit«- 


1G19-1E3L  — Fernuiil 
Cottez  dlacoKort  uii 
OODqueti  Mexico. 


Ths  eoDtrOTeiB7  is  u 
theology ; 


a  Romui  Chrii- 
t  the  Pricstbood 


Usuikm. 

The  doctrine 
of  *ll  Believcn. 

ChrUtiui  freolam  anil  tlie  right 
of  privite  Judgment. 

Lnther'ii  HrniotiB  on  the  Sacm- 
menlB  of  Eepentui(.'e  and  Baptboi, 
■ad  on  EiaommunicaUoii. 

Demand  for  the  celebration  of 
the    Lord'i    Supper    ondBT   both 


1620.— April:  Ulriph  t.  Hutten  (J. 
1483,  April  21 ;  d.  1523,  Adb.  29) ) 
Dialogue:  VadiiciuortheRomss 
Trinity;  June  Ifi.  Bnll  of  Eloom- 
muDkation  agaiuit  41  propoaicioni 
of  Luther;  60  dayg  tot  ncaotk- 
lion;  Aa|. :  Luthar,  "To  the 
Christian  Nobles  of  the  German 
Matiou,  an  the  BetUring  of  the 
Chriatiui&tste":Oot.:  He  Oai 
I  SoeUi.    Babyli 


tibertaltChriatiai 


of  a  Christian  mau]] 


he^'efldom 

D^   10, 


Wornia;  attha WMtburCi  May4- 
Uar.  3,  1S2-1  [In  Dec.  begins 
Innslalion  of  N.T. ;  Tr*'l«:  On 
Penaiuc,  ^gainit  PrivaU  ifiusw, 
Ataiiut  Clerieai  and  ttoiiter 
vim.  Tilt  Oertnan  FaiiaU.] 

»>T  26.  Edict  of  Wonn>  [al«ly 
uledstad  Hay  8. 

Hajr  28,  Imperial  decree  agolaxt 
Luthnr. 

June:   Cailsladt   agatuit  oell- 

OcL;    The   Uui   abi.lishiH!   at 


Relormed  OliorclL 


Kblica]  and  Romanist 
Chriitlanity;Uunuu 
study     of     Sc^ript 
(Pauline  EpiaUaa).  I 


SnoihiDg  of  Refarmad 
Dotriuea  throngli 

William       Brifonnel. 


Dutch    Jarist,    irritoi 
Dt   EuAaritUa   (The 
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{a)  Lvt^ara»  TJ>»iiliigiam*. 


Jobn  Eck,  Prof,  of  Tbcolog; 

»t  Ingolatxlt  lliiRa  lAlO ; 
b.  I486,  Id  tbe  Swabbui 
Tillage  oT  Eck  1  iJ.  1543. 


JeromB  Era»«r,  conrtpiMcbi 
M  Doke  (le<»vi  otSuuuy 
il527. 


Jabn  Cochlieiu  (Dalnneck), 
Dean  tX  PnDkfnrt-on- 
the-MHina,  Cuioniciu  in 
Mslnz  and  BreaUu ;  d, 
1552 ;  OorHmettlaria  de 
adit  et  icriplit  M.  Lvilieri 
(IE]7~4«1,  IMQ;  Bi*- 
torirt  HiiMitarvvt, 

Jalia  Paber,  1618,  View- 
General     at    Constance ; 

1529,  Provoit    at    Ofea ; 

1530,  Bishop  of  Vienaa;  d. 
IS«1 :  1523,  MalUuM  hcert- 


b.   14S4   at 
biihopric    at 


Prophete  in  Wilten> 
beiB,Nlchola»8torfh, 
UarciuThonuBStuI). 
ner;HartiiiCe!larlua. 

Andrew  Bodenstein  of 
Carldadti  1504,  Prof, 
in  Wittenberg  ;  1620, 
atCopenhaftcn;  1522, 
riotfl  about  imaffes 
I ;  1S23- 


April  IS,  Docree  i 
Sorbonne  condei 
Luther^Ji  doctrinei, 

Mafg,  Edict  of  Cbirle 


.    (fou 


1   EdicI 


24,    In    Orti 

Cfaen< 


Eait  Friealacd,  f 


of 
Worms)  against  the  apread 
of  Reformation  doctrinra 
ill  the  Netherianda.  [1522, 
the  Auguatiniaa  cloiiter 
at    Antwerp    doled    toi 


George    Spalatia : 
^ult,    in    the 

Schatiidt ;  1514,  vauit  ujjap- 
lain  to  Frederick  the  Wl»« ; 
1525,  So  pari  ntendent  atAlten- 
bnig;  d.  1515. 

Juitni  Jonai:  b.  140S,  at  Nord- 
hanaea;  1521,  ProToct  and 
Prof,  at  Witttmberg ;  1541-46, 
at  Halle  ;  1551,  SuneriuteDd- 
ent  at  SiirBld  ;  d.  1S&~ 

Nieholaa  of  Amadorf:  ft.  J48Si 
aince  1S04  at  Wittenberg; 
1524,  at  Magdebnis-,  1528,  at 
Ooaiar;  1M2-4S,  Blabop  of 
Naumburg ;  after  1550,  ' 
ESsenu^ ;  d.  1C6C 

John  Bngenhagsn:  ft.  14S5; 
from  mi  la  Wltt«nberg: 
1522,  paator;  1536,  Geiiani 
Superintendent  Iherf 


Fred.  Hjrconiua,  Pranciaoan  i 
Annaberg,  tJien  pa-tor  i 
Weimar ;  1524,  Conrt  preacher 
at  Ootha ;  d.  1546. 

Pan]  Speratna :  1521,  at  Vienn*, 
thenatlfrlau;  1623,  atWittaa- 
berg  1)524,  "Salvatioa  baa 
come  to  ns  ") ;  1624,  In  Kiinigi- 
bere;  152S-51,  when  he  died, 
Biahop  of  Pomeraala  in  Ma 


preacher  at  Hall  in  Swnliia 
bom  1563,  proToat  at  »tutt^ 
gan ;  d.  1570,  8«pt  IL 
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ISsa.— Fab.:   BIoU  in  Wittenberg 
sninat  imuea  aod  [rictaru. 
iiu.  7,  Lalher  l»ck  in  WittcD- 

Mnr.  B-18,  Sermona  agKlnst  tm- 


Jalj:  OoHtra 

Sept:  TrgnsUtion  of  N.T. 
llDlafed  (whole  Bible  In  15S4). 

Dec. :  Diet  >t  Nilnibcrg  ;  The 
Hunilred  Orievauces  of  Die  Gi^v- 
man  E:<tit«,  in  aniiwer  to  Uailruu 
vi.'«Brierof  No*.  25. 

622-23,  — The  RefommOon  con- 
quers in  Pomeranla,  Uioiiin,  Sil- 
esia, Pruula,  Uetliletiiiiirg ;  in 
Eut  Frieoland  from  151B;  1523, 
in  I^ankfort-on-the-Maine,  in 
Hall  ill  Swnbift ;  152j,  Ulm,  Straa- 
burg,  Bnmen,  NUmberg. 

523.  — JniT  1,  Henry  Vow  ar 
John  EBch  (Angustiuiana),  bun 
at  Brusscia;  the  Brat  ninrtyra. 

GuaUvna  Vaaa  Bntablisbes  the 
RefoTmation  iu  Suckn  {Olaf  and 
Lorenz  PflterwE,   Loranl  Ander- 

mVt  7,  Sicktngen  alsin  ;  revolt 
of  noblea  quellea  bj  the  princea, 

Lulher :  Of  tbe  Order  of  I>nbllo 
Tonlllp;  Dec:  Formida  Miaa 
(Lord's  Supper  mi  ii/roftK). 

hU.—TKe  fini    Otrma*    Hymn- 
nook. 
June-Hiy  16SS,  TBI  Pubahtc' 
ViB;   pf ■-     ■      ■-      ■      * 

Fmketiai 


John  Bhodlns,  Prwf- 
deiit  of  the  Brother 
Houae  at  Utrecht. 


1G22.— April  IS,  Zwingtl  i 
Von  Srtiaen  und 
Fryheii  dtr  3pftat; 
Auk.  :  Apalogttiau 
ArAtttUi,  to  tbe 
Bishop  of  Conatanee. 

The  Zwinglian  theo- 
logy nwlnnUj  b«- 
coniea  the  more  power- 
ful  In  the  NetherUudi. 


1523.— Jan.  29,  Dbipnta- 
tion  in  Zurich  betveen 
ilwiiigli  and  John 
Falier,  tbe  BiF4iop'i 
Vicor-Oeneral ;  Zwing- 
U'a  67  thesea. 

Oct.  26,  Diapntation 
at  Zurich  aliout  imsKe- 
worship  and  the  Mua. 

Nov.  17,  Inatruction 
of  Zurich  Council  to 
paators  and  preachen. 


Frian'oonvsnti  clOMd. 

Victory  of  the  Be- 

formation     In     Be  me 

(Beicblboldt     Heller, 


Bomanist  Leagne  ol 
the  Foreat  Cantoiu  ai 
Lucerne. 
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BomanCUhoHeOhtinh. 

Prot-tMitThMlogjr. 

_    . 

1622-23 8»pt.    1*.   Pom 

Hadrian    vi.    (tdfor    to 
Charlea    v.,     Biahop     of 

Utrecht),  laarnea  ia    the 

b.  1488  1 1515,  putor  at  Basel ; 

ol<1   t«arniD)[ ;    upiratian 

alters  reform  of  tlmdergy 

151S,    In    AugsboiB;     l&2a. 

through  the  hitrarchjr. 

Prof,  and  prea-^her  at  B«d; 
d.  1531,  Nov.  a. 

Id    Spain,    fh>m    11^20, 

LooJudcus:  1523,  curate  Id  St. 

wriliugs  in  Spanish  Iriiiis- 

Peter'a  at  Zurich  ;i.l<82  ill. 

latioDi  made  at  Antwerp. 

1M2. 

15SS.-Gonr>d   Orebel, 

1B23.-Jn»n  de  Arfla,  "the 
Apostle    of      Andiiluaia," 

b.  1488  at  Lucerne;  1&32-A 

Fdii      Hani,     uid 
attimpf   in    Zurich, 

1662,  Out.  14,  Autisles  at  RiseL 

«nirer«l    persecation    for 
Lutheran  (toctrine. 

■gauut         ZwingU's 

8UU  Chnich. 

Conrad  Pelllcan  (Karaner):  h. 
1478;  1403,  FranclacaB ;  from 
1502,    Lector    in     Fran-ln'an 

1623-3i.~a.pt.    25,    Pope 

Clointer   in    BbmI;     1527,    at 

SbKkhalm  i  Ualchior 

Clement      vu.      (JuliSi 

Zurioh  aa  Prot  of  Hebrew ;  d. 

Me.Hcl,    natiinl    son    of 
Julian  deHediul). 

1GS& 

1524.-Car.linal  Campereio, 
Pope's  Ugate  at  the  Diet 

Urban™  Rhegiiie:    ft.   1490,   at 

Arpiu  on  the  Bodensee  ;  1512, 

Priest  at  Conatani-e  ;  1620-22, 

League  of   South   Get- 

Preai'lier   in  AugBbuiv;   from 

162B.-ThnmiE.  Hanitr 

niBii       Roman       Catholic 

IX  HUliUiHiHn  1  ue- 

States  at  Regensbiirg  {far- 

lu  the  serrlce  of  Duke  Erniat ; 

ented  Haf  1525. 

(iiuand    of     AuBtria,    tbe 

d.  atCeUe,  1641,May23. 

Tnct:    Widtr  dn. 

D<ik«<ofB»aria,an.ltfae 

gtMot  lanfU^ndt 
FUi»A    w     H-tUcK. 

South   Oemian   bi»hop«). 

Ambrose   BUurer;    A   1J!«.-  at 

berg.lSn. 

of   eociesiasticol    reform, 

or  Wurtemberg;  to  1548,  at 
CnnsUnce  ;  d.  at  Wlntertlinr, 

ami  alliance  with  the  civil 

Jan. :  Rimi  of  the 

power:     Imt    no    furtlicr 

1561.     (1634,  SlMyoH    (Jon- 

Anabaptuto;       Jure 
Blaurock,    k    loonE 

Bpn>iul  of    the    new  duc- 

a,^.) 

ttines. 

fromChur. 
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152S.— Albert  of  Broi- 
deDborg  {d.  liflS); 
lut  Oruid  Muter  ol 
theTeutaaic  Kn  i^hU ; 
eh«ng«]  thBtarnlnry 
of  ths  Order  into  the 
Dakedon  of  PdueIl 


lCi25.— Jnn.:  Lnt)i> 
Ueaivnly  /VouVl 
Mny:  Cliboi' 


le  peace,  with  a 


rofc.^^^ 


Then:  AgaiiuitheTobber-inurder- 
ing  Pfaanti. 
June  IS,  MUTTH  Ottberlna  no 

BOTL 

CmuerrnM"  tendrocj  of 
Liilbena  RefoimiittOD ;  iwp&ra- 
tlnn    Ihini    morii    reTolutianir; 


ISSE.— Tha  Muiaboliib- 
ed  in  Zurich  ;  [lubllo 
WDnhip  very  iliupla 
and  in  Oerniao  '\ka- 
guHiie ;  Lord's  Slipper 
sub  uf  mffue, 

ZwiDgli'a  Cammm- 
tary  mud  flnt  part  o( 
Zurich  tnLDi-ljilioD  of 
Bibla.  (Pint  com pleU 
Bditlon  mi.) 


1 52.V32.— Elector  John 
ths  Conntuil  of  Siii 
ony  (tirotherol  Pred 
•rick  the  WiM). 


1536.— AnK.^g:Le1r[^ 

Itingofflu.ipirj'iiiid 
Bol»ii>iii,  rails  l>^ht- 
ingitMohaez  agu  nut 
the  Turk*. 


Ill  of  Ann 


626.— Dec, !      Luther,     lit 
Arbitrio  iigniiii>l  Ei-ainiua,  A>i 
dt  tiitn  arbiirio,  Sept.  IS'ii 


LM8.— JIaj  4:  Lnpa  »t  Tnrpin 
between  Philip  of  Heueuid  John 
the  Canstaot,  joined  in  Jane  at 
Usgdeburg  by  other  cvaDgelic*] 


•  Zwingll'a  distlnetliB  nm- 
feaiooal  lUtetnent  of 
hi«  doctrine  of  tba 
Lord's  Supper. 

[CarlitltU  pabUdiM 
his  theory  »'  "■>  Lord'* 
Ssppar  ia  Santh  Oar- 
:  IU.T..W :  Thit 


Ferdinst 

(Oct..  choeen  kii:| 
of  BolieniU).  bui  U 
malce  good  his  claitn  t 
to  Huuguy  igaiust 
the  Tur£a. 


My  Body,  ii 

etc.] 

ZwiDglilcMatth.  Albtt 
at  Reutlinj^n,  ISM, 
Nor.  16,  Matidiieatio 
ipirUuaiit :  than  la 
bia  conuntntarj. 


Jiineand  Jnly,  DietatSfbKH. 
"/n  mcMtriq/  rtligi-m  rach  Ulale 
ihatltivt  gaam.aH'l  Wiuw  iUrU; 
at  it  ikaUaniwer  tv  Ood  afut  Bit 
Imperial  itn/at)," 


Oct.  M,  Smoa  M  HoMil! 
dcBian  Church  Order  by  Tn 
Umhert  (b.  \W.  st  Avignon ;  | 
Prancivuij  Bed  \S2l  to  Switar- 
land:  1537.  Prof,  in  Marburg;' 
d.  ICaO) :  Independence  of  the 
Christian  commuaitr,  and  Mricte«t ! 
cbunh  dlMiplioe.  i 


/VZiringli:  (Ecolampk 


'..'"S"; 


I  SuctI- 
■  (at  Hall), 
iiy  Brsni,  Schnepf, 
Oriehler,  elo.,  Ulu 
Calvin. 


of     ths     Syngraninia 

fiUFVirlim  -  Cil  in  1S0 


H 

^^M 

^^^ 

■ 

I^^^H 

^ll 

r^— 

.....     ..  1 

EomanCattioUo  Church. 

ProtBtantThnlafT, 

■ 

H              Senin  perucntloti 

^            (Mum    drowiiBl    at 
Zurich.  1627  ;  adlh. 

Martin    Bucer:      £.      1491,      at 

Schleltstsdt;     1606,    Domin- 

^^1 

kan;    from    1624,    pwtor    in 

Slraaburg;     1M9,    under  Ed- 

Hubmaier    burnt    at 

ward  Tl.  in  England,  and  Prof. 

Vi«Dii»,  1628 ;  Httier 

at  Cambridge  i  d.  1661,  Feb. 

bebiaded     >t      Con- 

28. 

_             ,t««ie,  1629). 

Wolteang  Fabriciui  Capito:   *. 
U78  !  1616,  In  Ba»l ;  1D20.  In 

Mainz:    1623-d.    IMl,    Deo., 

Provost  of  St.  Thomw,  Straa- 

ft 

brng. 

■ 

1624.-PeUrCaraBa.  Biahop 
of  Tliealfl  [Pope  Paul  rr.t 

(iJ)  ZmngHan  Confatimt. 

1623.  -  Jh..    29,    Zwingli'a  97 

thu  Theallu!   to  ataj  the 

Artiolei. 

i 

Council  of  Zuriub. 

■ 

1626.-May  22:   League  »l 

^M 

Cognac  agttituit  Charlea  v. 

1530.^July  8,  Fidti  Ratio  ad 

1523,    in      Livonii; 

^xraMSs"  ■■■ 

ain,l«m  V.  (ZwtngU,  anented 

^H 

1627,     In     BokUiD ; 
1629,    It   Btnubuix; 
tiiinra  to  FriBilBnd, 

to  hr  CEcolanipadlaa  aod  other 

^^H 

wben  he  Joiaed  the 
Baptist*  ;  Oien  Id  tlio 

^^H 

NetherUnd* ;     1S38. 

(Straaburg,  CoDaUnce,  Lindin, 

1 

H^io ;  during  tlie  tittiug  of 

J 

^^J 

B            tbe    mon    (pirltaal 

the  Diet  at  Augsburg. 

M            IdiidisprudaiuilUD- 

^H            MiMi     Tios    amoD); 

^H           tha  Baptiat*. 

1634.  -  Coniano      BataknA 

158e.— Cbriftjrio  Savelka  Prior 
(Biull.  u.)  drawn  up  at  Baael 
(Jan.  to  il«^:h)  bj  daleg.ua 

■ 

from  the  EvangBllcal  Cantona, 

linger,    Myconin.s,     GrrniBUa, 

Leo  Jndieus,  etc. 

^^^ajj^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^B 

m 

-1 

fea 

^1 

—  1 
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Luthann  Chiucb. 

Selormad  OhuKfa. 

Luthflr— Germu  Mnu;  Order  of 

»nd    political    church 

FuLlic  Wonhlp. 

principle;  hlapolilic»l 
n^rormolioD  of  Bwitier- 

land  ;  political  1*api« 
of  the  ftomau  CMholio 

Fo[«et  Caolona  to  pra- 

lE27.-SEu:korRmne. 

Fn^i-riil:  I.  of  DeDmarV  sdlierM  to 

llu!     Li.lli»ran     doclriue     (John 

U.36.^Tbe  Roman  Cath- 

Tuuscu in  JitUtDd  from  1521). 

olic  Canton)  attacking 
the  Evanf-elical. 

B^leniEckaodO^H 

1627-2n-— The   «eooud 

^^m 

wor  MWHD  ChulH 

Uleelneut  Saxony ;  Gurtsvut  Vnjw 

V.    tnd    FnmciB    I.; 

promHH  Ifae  Refonnaliaii  to  the 

P««    of    Cambrii, 

,1 

Ang.  11^29. 

Frederick  L  of  Denmark,  rt  thi- 

1627.-Ha.rj  vm.  of 

EiigluDd    Hcki    di- 

n!i|;iDii  Ihc  »niB  privileges  u  tbe 

ToroefromCftthBriBB 

RoiiiBU  C«tliolic. 

of  Anigon  (ChtrlM 

T.'»    .ont);     ISai. 

Wolwy  in  disp-nnB ; 

Tbniuas  More,  clian- 

r=llor. 

1528.-The  EaformsHoi. 

Komnn  fnthoHc  Lei^ie  formed  M 

victorious  in  SI.  UiUIen 

ipntiwiii  in  Norwiy. 

JohnKe«aler);«ndiB 
Berne. 

152».-8rnL-Oct.  U, 

1BM.-Feh.  aa,  Dirt   >t   epelsr; 

April  12.  the  decision  of  Roman 

qurra  in  Basel  ((Ecolam- 

Vmuu. 

CsthoUo  aiajority  of  Electors  uid 
Prlrices,  "  Whoerer  hu  enforced 

podiui,  Capito,  Hvlio). 

tlie  Edict  of  Worma  i»  to  do  w 

League  of  Bw  Fotwl 

i^till :  the  othen  are  to  bIIow  no 

Canloii!)  with  the  Qouac 

of  Hapelmrg. 

prBvai  ted  from  celelrtaliiig  Mnw" ; 

AprJl  19,  agreed  to  by  the  cities. 

June    24.     Pttea    of 

PnOTiW:    April   25,    Apiwal 

Cappel:     the     Forert 
Cantont    aliuidarn    tba 

liki^n  la  the  Emperor  uid  tJouiicU 

Uapabnrg  League  ud 

recDgnteelibertroroon- 

Anhftlt.  LtUwburg,  aud  fburtwu 

BcieacB. 

cilis. 

^^ 

^ 

^ 

^^™ 

1 

^^H 

r 
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Ro„.„c.UoU.  Church. 

ProldUntTheologT, 

g 

Ii90,  at  Onlne.  o^n-r 
UegliEU;  in  iW  >er- 

(«)  Luttmrn  Ci»v'"'«™- 

1529.  —  Lnther-«   Largrr    and 

rtce  of  the  I>i>ke  of 

Shorter  CaUcJiirm  in  Uernmu  ; 

liegniti;     1525,    be- 
lltVMi    that    he    had 

appeared  simultaneoualy. 

found  ■)■  eipluiuUoD 
of  th«  wonla  of  the 

AugsbUHf   Confenaiaa,  frame.! 

ipi«     paiiis      fractns 

1527.-r>T)cen  of  the  Sor- 

out    of-(]J    the   16   Marburg 
Article<;(2)aiBl7  8ohwab«ih. 

est  corpori  eaurienti, 

bonne  efjiuint  Jacques  lo 

Fevre  [d.  1537,  on  «  jour- 

Articlea drawn  up  by  Luther  ; 
(S)  Torgaii  Articles,  compile.! 

corpna  meum,  dbna 

ney   to  Strasbnrg,    under 
the  protection  of  MargBMt 
offfavar™). 

by  Luther.Mtlauchthou,  Justus 

hi.  doctrine  of  Christ. 

eented  to  the  Elector  at  Torgau 

The  Inner  Word  [De 

1527.  -  May  6,  CharlM  of 

in  March  1630.     The  work  of 

^             CuTiu  VtHn  Dei.  ori- 

Bonrbon    itonna    Borne ; 

■         jw^iMtionu,  1627) ; 

the  Pope  shut  np  iu  SU 

Angelo  till  June  6 ;  Chnrlee 

bled  at  Augsburg,  and  reviied 

■         of     the     Perwn    oi 

v..inuterof  moat  of  the 

by  Luther. 

F           Cbriit      (not      made 

Stat*a  of  the  Church,  pro- 

™            man,  but  begotten  by 

poaea  lo  limit  the  temporal 

the   Divine    nature: 

power  of  the  Pope  ;   the 
Pope  mpeala  lo  England 

Statement    of     Evangelical 

Hb   flesh,    Divine); 

Doctrine,  '■  In  quacenii  poteat. 

1528,     driven     from 

nihil  iueeae,  qnod  discrepet  a 

Silffuln;  in  atrasburg. 

army  equipped  by  Engtiah 

Scripturis      vel      ab    eccleua 

V\m.  penecutei^rom 

money   marches    to    hia 

catholics     vel    ab     ecdena 

liomana,  quatenui   ei   acrip- 

1639    by    Lutheran 

toribna    nota      eat  ...  Sod 

1628.— June  29;  Peace  be- 

dlaseiuua   eat  do    quibuadam 

tween  Emperor  ini!  Pope 

abnBibui,qni  sinecertaauctori- 

1681,   at   Ulai;   fol- 

at   Barceldua;    tlie  Pope 
get"  back  the  Stales  of  the 

lawen     iii      Silesia ; 

Philip  of  Hease    signed  ivilh 

■tnce  1730  in   Penn- 

tluirch     aiKl      Kl-rcnrej 

protest  against  Article  X.  on 

■Jtvaula. 

llir-i-j   lo   ba   .ilvrii.m. 

the  Lord's  Supper  in  tfai.- /«- 

ated. 

Impoesihio  to  fli  the  exact  trit 
af  either  the  German   or   the 

first  printed  edition,  Wttten- 
b«rg,l&30.  Inlto. 

1 

The  rarwiafrariatioMipedally 
in  Article  X.)  since  IMD. 

I 

The  Apology  for  tKe  AigAurg 
C-ntftitum.  —  The  prima    lU- 

I 

^ 

^^ 

J 

tHRONO LOGICAL   SUMMARY 


rclL   ^^^ 


Sepitnttlnn  hetwecn  the  Lutben 


fl  8outh  Gonniin  Prolo»t- 
.    .  ,  sUnco ;  ZwiDyti  pluia  la 

nlxilinli  \Ur   Paiimy  aikI  the   Mclisv&l  and  Ptpol    GupiiBi 


Oct.  1-1.  Religious  conrereiice  mt  Mikrburg  (Latlier,  Meltmch- 
[linu,  Zuiiigli,  (Scolampadlm,  Justus  Joiiu,  0*mi»ler, 
Unui.,  eu.\ ;  oa  Oct.  i,  uuioD  on  raurt«u  uticlni,  ilivuioii 
Oil  Srtceutb — Sicrpjnent  ot  Btippcr.  Zioingli ;  "Tbere  ua 
Doue  on  eitnfa's  round  I  would  mare  gWllv  be  it  ona  with 

Spirit  Ibui  »a.*    Zwlngti's  hand  refuaad. 


1GS0.—P«b.  24,  Charles   1 


I  AnglbilTE:  June 
Einperar ;  tniitless 
nth  tho  EvingelicpJ 


CorpiU-Cbr 

20.  Diet  op«ned  ;  June  :u.  AugB. 
Cunfess.  tnd  uid  given  in  (Aug. 
3,  CoorulatioD  rend);  Jui;  11, 
Contes.  TltnpolltuiK  TSadI ;  Con- 
futation, Oct.  17),  and  ZwlDgU's 
Fidei  Ratio ;  Aug.  16-29,  Stgu- 
Uslioos  with  Hduicbthon,  lu 
which  he  prove*  too  pliable. 

NoK.  IP.— Decree  of  Diet  Pro- 
teatBUta  to  get  till  April  15,  1531, 
theu  »uppr89Jtian  lij  for^e. 

1531.— S('b rani k^]d    Lcngue  of  Pni- 
teiilaiila — it  the  beaii,  Ucasa  uid 


tor    of  SuxDDy ;    dt 


Defsau  receives  tbo  KefarmitiuD. 


Oct  11,  Battle  nt 
Cappel :  Zwtngti  dain  ; 
Second  Peace  of  C^|iel. 
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IGSO.— Refarmad  eoogi 
tlona  In  ^paiii.  In 
*ille :  Rodrigo  ds  Vi 

Jab.  Egidltu,  Ponce  i 

Fnanto.     In   Tklladolid, 
ICU,  Angiutln  CualU. 


Both- 
muin,  Evangelical 
Bnperinlcndtnt  In 
ItUiKter,  Join*  the 
An&tnptiste ;  Henry 
Roll  and  tha  Waucm- 
berg  pi 
Jillich. 


Nii*.:JuiH*U1)i»- 

1634.— Lent:  Riot,  de- 
(tniction  of  imaj^ 
and  clolsteri. 

Eauter  Eve :   Mat- 

Joliu  or  LeyileD  >t 
tbe  h.'ftl  of  the  Ana- 
baptists ;  TliBocracy. 


lArchbisbop  of  ModsH 
PeUr     Paui      Vergerita 
w  Refor- 


FrDbeRant  Thcologr. 

liiiftUio  apologiia  hj  Uclanch- 

tbon  in  Sept.  1530,  at  Aug*. 

n;    fully    reviaid,    Nor. 

0-Aprll  1531 ;  flntcdition, 

rll  1S31 ;  Qermui  edition 


Tkt    Schmalkald    AHida,    by 

Lutlier,    for    the     Prote-tant 
Convention     at     Schmilkald, 


UHfia  bug  £1 .  ±.  :  f 4WD,  PBW 

trauilatlon  by  Jim  Pern. 


Ilalg.—Tha  Osrman  RefoT- 
mation  awaksna  religioui 
life  and  Auguitinli       ' 


in  In  IMS ;  d.  1605). 

Reformation  atFerrara 

g'xaie  married,  1527,  to 
erculw  II.) ;  at  Venice; 
at  Naplea  (Juan  Valdiu, 
if.  1G40;  and  Bemud 
Ocblno);  at  Lnoca  (Peler 
UartTT). 


1534-19.  —  Pan!   ra.   Pope 

(Fameae);  Vergeriu    '* 
legate  in  Uermany, 


OanlrmertUt  m  Ole  LvOuran 

Church. 

IB4S-56.  —  Adiopharistie  :  __ 
ciui,  Wlgimd,  Amsdort,  agiiinat 
t«ipiig  Inlerim. 

154B-66.  —  Otiunder :  Andrew 
(Mander  (at  Mlmberg,  1522- 

48;  at  Ktinigiberg',  lM9-d. 
1G.''>2) ;  1G50,  Dt  Jiutifi^iont ; 
1651,  De  Unico  Ualuilore  Jeat 
CAruto;  "Jnstiflation  is  a 
participation  in  the  rlghl«ai»- 
nesB  of  Cbrin,"  ev^tu  nodira 
divina  funnini  quoM  tnfiin- 
dilur.  In  connection  lliere- 
with  bl)  doctrine  of  the  Divine 

In  oppoaition ;  FVancin  Stan< 
carua  frotfi  Hantna  (1551-52 
in   KSnigiberg,  than  In   tba 
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Henrj    vin.     di- 

»or™t     bj     P.irtin- 
miint  Cram  Cithnriuv 


1534.— Roitoratlon    of 

DiikcmrichofWiIr- 
Uoibergbjr  Philip  of 
Uene. 


1636-38.  — Ttiinl    «. 


'  'S^ 


1638.  —  Ten 


nSS.  — Wltlenhtrg  ConooH ;  H*lRti- 
vlithiHi  aiiU  i:iii.i:r  :  L-nft  S^iitutr 
In  LiilhBmn  mum  ouly  i  eut^Dg 
ortfaBimwortlifi  "of  thaanlxttlsii- 
iug,"  tvirided ;  Baptim ;  Aluotii. 
liun;  uinie  tonotuiDg;  [illHciilti» 
conceiled,  uot  «>|]1aiii<»L 
BeformiitlMi  rlctariwu  In  D«n- 


539.  —  Reformition  victorion*  in 
I>ucal  Saiony  and  in  Eluclariil 
Br&ndeiibiirg. 

540.  -J  ana ;  C<nifSrcn  cc  it  Hjued  &□ 
Nat.   2a-J>n.  14,    al   Wamii 

(OnvnvelU,  Melanehtliou,  Bue«r, 
Capita,  BiCTi,  Calvia,  Eck,  Coch- 

Fcb.:  Regensborg  Intf  rim. 


irU/iam  Ford  (ft.  1180, 
in  Daiii'bini ;  1690,  ia 
Neul'ihiOel:  ir>32,  la 
B«me:  d.  ISOS,  In 
OviiL'vi):  ml  PiUt 
KiVeMA.  1611,  atOrbej 
1531 'SO,  at  Lanuniis: 
from  1561,  St  Ninn«a 
and  Lyoni;  d.  1571); 
Tmrn  1634,  Reror- 
mulian  preachara  in 
Qeneia. 


5^.fi.-J(>ini  Calvtn  at 
IJeofva:  6.  1509,  July 
10,  at  Noyon  ;  ttndied 
at  Orluiia  anil  Parii ; 
1533,  joined  Riforma- 
tinn  in  Paria;  at  BskI; 
15.16,  JnaUtnUoChrls- 
tUmaRallclilnl*  ;tbfii 
in  Kerrsr* ;  itrict  eccle* 
■iutiul  disdpliiu' ; 
Euter,  153S.  banlilied 
from  OeocTa,  goa  to 
airaabunr;  moiJleil 
lMl;d.  1564,  Uay27. 
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Bomui  Cfttliollc  Chun^ 


Proteatut  nwokioF. 


1636.— Jan.  22;  Join  of 
IiSjrdaii  KnippardoU- 
ing,   ftnd   Knchtliig 


1E34.— DsTld  JoTto:  b. 
IBOl,  at  Dfln  :  joiDi 
the  Anabaptiits; 
Tefontu  them ;  hla 
Inltagnc*  Id  th« 
Neth«rludi  and  East 
Friealand;  1M2,  hla 
tyuniUrbudt ;  1544, 
In  Baaal ;  a  Hystical- 
■piritualutic  apecula- 


Tht  Mennonita. 

IfcnnoSimoDu:  b.  1490, 
at  Witniaimni ;  1524, 
prieat ;  1530,  reaignsd 
bia  oCBcc,  d' trusted 
with  tha  persecution 
of  the  HiUiater  Ana- 
baptista ;  baptized  b; 
an   aiKBtle    oT   Jan 

■nd  oreaniaed  the 
Anabaptut  commun- 
ities  in  HolUnd  and 
I'VieaUndjd.atOlde- 
alo«inl669;eipelled 
theenthualoatic  fanat- 
ical elementa,  and  in- 
creaaed  the  tendency 


1538 -Panl 

lang-pnmiaed  CoQncIl  to 
meet  at  ManUa ;  1537, 
nijonnied  ;  called  to  meet 
at  Viceun;  again  t^- 
journed. 


Proi 


oyola,  6.  1491,  at  the 
le  Lojoli  in  th  e  Buniie 
ince»;  wouncied  (1521) 


t  Pampelona ;  legenda  of 
the  Sainta;  atndiu  at 
Barcelona;  from  1B28  in 
Paris.  In  1534,  wilh 
ail  companiona  {Francii 
Xavier,  Jac,  lainei.  Pet. 
LefeTre,  etc.),  he  took  the 
three  nionaatic  tovi  and 
afourth  of  absolute  abedi- 
enee  to  the  Pope.  Loyola, 
d.  1556  ;  Lainei,  d.  1564. 


...   .-bitrgen  and 
d.  1G74  ;  1562,  De 
MtdiatoTt,  "  Christ  our  ri^t 
eonaneaa  only  as  regarda  Bi) 


B51-62.  —  Mmoriit :  George 
M^or  {d.  1574,  Prof,  at 
Wittenberg)  ;  bona  opera 
mo-uaria  am  ad  tabUan, 
Againit  him,  Amedorf ;  bona 
crptra     jwminoM     uM     ad 


16S6-60.— i^^nflyfif :  Pfeffln^, 
1665,  Pnifiot.  delibero  arbUrio 
(In  Helanchthon'a  eynergiatle 
aenae) ;  againat  him,  Amadorf 
{l&bS,Coii/iiUUio);  and  FUclna. 

1660.— DiapntatioD  at  Weimai 
betvean  Flaciua  and  StrigeL 
fiscina  r  Original  Sin  ia  of  tha 

subatanca  of  man.    The  Ln- 

Heahnidna :  da  asnu  ariitrio. 


1627-40,  and  reneved  156fl.— 
AniiTUHnian:  John  Agricala, 
b.  1492,  at  Eiateben ;  d.  ]56«, 
Court  preacher  at  Berlin ;  1527, 
aeainst  Melanchthon ;  and 
1637,  against  Lntber.  Contri- 
tion ia  taught  not  by  the  Law 
bat  by  the  Oospel.  Kecanta 
1640.  From  1650  controveray 
about  "  Tertina  nans  legia." 


1667.— Cryptn-Calmnitt :  Melan- 
chthon'a  admidsiona  to  Cnl- 
Tinista  in  doctrinea  of  Lord'a 
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lHl-63.— Duko  Mat 


3B)2-i4.— Fourth  w.r 
of  Charles  T.  with 
Frucin  t.;  Peic«  of 
Creip). 


1511.— April  27-M»y  22.  Conrerence 
■t  Begenfbiirg  IContarini,  Melnn- 
ehthon,  Bm:,r,  B k). Tr«a«ulisUa. 
Batioa  the  dilKcully. 


IMS.  —  Rcrormatlon  In  tbc  Anih- 
binhoprie  ol  Eola ;  UvnnaD  T. 
Wied,  th<  archbishop,  advised  b; 
Biii^er  and  Melanththon ;  ncoin- 
municated,  1546  ;  abdicalo,  1M7 ; 
d.  lbS2. 


IMS.—R^omatxa  WMenbtrgnuu. 


1St6'47.— The  Si'lmialkald  War ;  June  19,  lea^e  between 
and  the  Emperor  ;  July  20,  decree  againat  John 

-*    "billp  :  Oct.  2J,  Maorice  mi^e  Elector  ; 

ny...  •'.,  u~i..„<i  or  MiihlbeTg,  Jobn  Frederick,  prisoner: 
Philip  sarronden  at  Halle ;  Emperor  breaks  faitb,  and 
keeps  tha  princes  in  priaon. 


Frederick  and  I 


1M7-M.  —  Henrj  n. 
of  I'VancBj  spoiiqe, 
Citherioe  de  Medici, 


1M8.— May  IB,  . 

retains     Rooiai 


ogflhurg  Interim 
feasts   and 


;   marriage   of   clcn.. 
Lord's  Supper  lut  vtraqui  per- 


CWnn's 


EceUnaMeal 


olily    in 
Worship :    prayer  and 

preaching.  Organ  isa^ 
Hon :  Presliyterian.  1 642. 
—Jan. ;  Onitmna'nea 
KclhiaHiqitetdi  VigliM 
dt  Omitx.  PaatOTS, 
doctors,  t  Iden.d  eaoou. 
CbGTch  dlsciplina. 


Earlier:  Francis  i..  Hu- 
manist, careless  in 
religion ,  treated  the 
BefomiatlDQ  ai  a  poli- 
tician ;  his  sister  Haf^ 
garet.  Queen  of  Nanm 
M.  ISIBI,  protected  lb* 


itetormen;  j 


Fr«iob 
:h   Oernian 


Jenry  n.  ;  Anthony  of 
Navarre,  and  his  wife 
Joan  d'Alhret,  at  the 
head  of  the  Proleatanta 
in  France. 

559.— May  26-29,  Fital 
Reformed  Uynod  at 
Paris,  aasembled  by  ■ 
PariaiBn  pastor,  An- 
thony Chandien ;  Cont 
Uallioa. 
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BomanOaUMmoOhnnb. 

HlafDllowen,l[<n- 
noDDlM,  tolerated  in 

HierarchT  uain«t  Protert- 
utiim  wlthla  and  wttfa- 

Snpper.arirtoIogj.aadPw- 

1B72  by  WUliam  of 
Onmgg  Id  the  Nether- 

ont  tbe  Romish  Chureh.- 

land*  ;■!»  found  In 

Xalder')   miadon   vork 

need  for  concord  in  the  Lu- 

Bmden,      Hunban, 
Duds,    Elbing,    in 
the  AUtinate,    and 

InButAai*. 

theran  Churrh  ;  heoce  varioui 

forma  of  con<~ord,  out  at  aU 

SooiatT'i  Uorali :  can- 

which  came  tl.e  Ftrmvla  Um- 

in  Honvla;  modei- 

letry. 

ortKo. 

atad     th«     original 

Anihaptiataplrit;  re- 

ItadogmaUo: anpanU- 

(l)8wabi«,  Concord  of  Jae. 

jects  aU  dwniatic ; 
forbad*     OatEi     and 

Andreaa    (from    1562 
Prof,  at  Tubingen,  d. 

isissr«r- 

16B0)  in  1674?  1^78, 
Swabian   Concord    of 

16*2.-Carfiiial  Caraffa  ad- 

viaea  the  recoaitmction  of 

Martin  Chemnlti;  1570, 
llanlbwnaJonnnUo/ 

Lucaa  Oaiandet. 

(2)  Toinn  Con*entian  wlUi 
t£e  Terga,,  Book. 

IHE.  — CMtMil    •)/'    Trmt 

onned :  ElTitpeiiod,  Har. 
11,  1M7,  at  Trent;  April 
21,  lH/-8ept   13,   164B, 
atBologna.  Second  period, 
Mayl,1561-AprU28,1662, 
at  Trent.     Third  period, 
Jan.  13, 1M2-Dec  4, 1663 

TTienee  1677,  Foniuda  Om- 
terdiiB. 

"■'Ssissr- 

(25  Senlona).      Romaniat 

doctrinal    taachtw    con- 
cluded and  petrified. 

MmUn  CKmntb :  IGM-d.  1686, 

JSiamtnOimeaUTrid.;  1M6- 

n,  Lod  ntotogiti. 

3fim«e  Flaeiut:    J.   1G20,  at 

Albona  In   niTrta;    1E45,  at 
Wittenberg ;  1548,  at  Ifagde- 
burgi   1&SV-61,  at  Jena;  d. 
at  Frankfort-on-Halne,  1570, 

Kaich  11. 

^Ft^^^M 
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Luthenn  Church. 

RelannEd  Church.  ^^^| 

lM7-53.-Edi.md  vi. 

1548. —Leipzig  Interim  (Maurice  of 

I661.-Sept:     Relipooi 
C^iuference  at  Pobsy  ; 

c.rEngl«»I:6.l637. 

SMony  and  Melanchlhon). 

Theodore  Beia. 

lOSL-Vehemerl     deiiro    of    the 

Emperor    that    tbe     ProtcBtaiiU 

15S3,-Jan.;  Protertanta 

■hOBid  submit  to  the  Conncil   of 

gnin  right  to  womhlp 

Trent;  Secret  l««goB  of  Manrite 

outside    the     towns; 

o(  Saiony   with    Henry    ii.    of 

Francis  of  nuisa  nuu- 

France. 

BBcrea  Protectant  con- 
gregation at  Va«iy. 

16BS-68.  —  (Bloody) 

Oct.:  Wlirt*nihurgunbas8»dor«. 

HurJDfEnslBiid. 

and  Jan.  1A52,    3aion  smbasaa- 
dori  at  Trent. 

I6M.-JqI;  9,  Maurice 

i5a2-a3.-Hu(r>«iiotw«. 

»l^  in  battle  near 

l.W2.-Mflr.     20.    Maurice    hreafe. 

Anthony  of  Nawreil.: 

BieTcrRhaaiep, 

looaa;  May  IB,  Hiie>  Elirenberg 
Castle  and    Ehrenberg  Pau,  the 

Franci.  of  Oniw  ifaot 

Iguaat  Albert,  Mar- 

before  Orleana.        ^^_ 

gravB    of    Branrien- 
Ferdiiuuid   healmi 

keys  of  the  Tyrol ;  the  fornicU 

breska    ap ;     July,     Treaty    of 
Pmuau:     John    Kederick    and 

H 

^    tbfl    Turk*    in 

Philip  free. 

1E67-SS  and  156»-1^^^H 

Huguenot  wtrt.     ^^^^1 

I6SS-98.— Philip  n.  of 
8|.»in. 

155S.-8ept.  25  1  Etligiout  Piact  qf 
JiuMfturo  ;  the  Lullieran  Church 

,H 

(Aiigv  Cbnfea.)baa  the  astne  legiil 

1672.-Ang.    34,     M^^ 

massacre  On  r>e  of  SL 

I..  Smpaxir.                1      (htiu-  rrgiorjusniiffiojibt  St. 

Bariholomev ;  Coligny 

and  20,000  HugneooU 

1574-78. -Hugnt^not  war; 

165B-10O3.-Elu»lwlh 

1B58,  — IHspnlea  hetwetn  old  Lnthar- 

Holy    Uague    of   Um 

ot  EBgUnd. 

ani   lOuMiolutbeniui)    and   M«- 
lanchthon't  followera. 

Cuiioe. 
15SS.-H«nry  aiul  tJ^^^H 

1659-eO.  -  PrancU  n. 

1580.  -  Death     of     Mrlanohlhon, 

or  QnlM  slats.      j^^H 

of    Francs  (married 

April  19. 

UsryofBcDtliitid). 

l!i86-Sl.-CiTPto-Calvinl>t  troiiWes 
111  ElKtory  Suuuy  ;  >n|iprcssioii 
ofCalTlnlim  ;  (jiecntion  of  Krells, 

^1 

1680-r4,-ChMlr.    n. 

1586.' Henry  m.   ^^^H 

at  franco. 

dered    by    m    I^^^H 

fsjiatiu,     J.    dioii^^H 
Aug.                      ^^H 

^^^J 
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Engluid,      1H7-1600, 
Hurler   Henrv  t 
John  Pritb,  Wil 


1G34.— Act  of  Pu-lib- 
ment  about  Sojtl 
nipninacT ;  the  King 
"Uia  oDlr  nipranie 
head  an  earth  of  the 
Church  of  E^Und": 
M  the  h«ad  of  tbe 
Evangelical  party, 
Thoma*        Crasr — 

Ki33,  Arohblahop  __ 
nterbnrr]  and 

Thoniai  CromveU ; 
TrBPskUon  of  the 
able,  IBSa. 


lStH.—PTtjfano  Fidei  Tri- 
daUina:  IGM,  CttUdut- 
mw  JtemoHta  (Laonuilo 
Harinl,  Egidio  Fo«»nii, 
Hutio  CtM). 


166S-59.— Panl  IT.  (CarafTa) 
protaala  agaiiut  Uie  Peace' 
ofAugaboig;  Inanliition. 


16S9.^Jiily  28,   Tran- 

snbatnatiatian ;  re- 
fusal or  cup  to  the 
laity  1  celibacy  of  the 
clergv;  Mama  for 
the  dead ;  anrioDlar 
BonfewtoD. 

The  Refonnatloa  of 
Henry  Ttn.  the  act  of   1 
the  King,  and  n 
ODljf  rewlt  fron 
rnvillKval       syBtein, 
with  the  King  in  the 


16B9-«5.-PiiM  IT.  (Medici) 

mleg  under  the  iaflnence 
of  his  nephew  Cardinal 
Charlaa  Bormmeo,  Arch- 
bishop  of  Milan,  d.  IG84. 


I^pe. 


<  lt>67. — Bull  of  eicommnni- 
cution  against  79  Augus- 
tinisD  propositions  of 
Mii:liwl  Bsiue  Id.  1&89), 
Chancellor  of  Uaiversity 
of  LooTain. 


Isolation     of    tho    ] 
Church  of  England ; 
no    relation    to    " 


Pntotaat  Tbeolosy. 

Calaloffut  Tetttvm  VtribUU, 
1556  ;  Xceltti.  Bin,  per  alt- 
juot .  . .  tltidiotot  ttptet  tire* 
m  urbt  Magddmrgiea  (the 
HsgdebuisCeaturlea),  13  role., 
1560-71 ;  Clans  ScripL  Son., 
1M7 ;  ffloMo  CSj  ■     ■    ■ 

Ji.T,,  1570,  ato. 


Jokn    etrhard:     b.    1S82,   at 

Quedllnbnrg:  1606,  auperln- 
teniient  at  Heldburg;  1616, 
General  Superintenilcut  at 
Cobnrg;  iei6-<f.  1637,  Prof, 
at  Jena.  LeeHTuBlagia.ieit^' 
25 ;  MtdiL  Sac,  etc 


Lamhard  Buittr :  ISBB-ii  1010, 
Prof,  at  Wittenberg;  0>m- 
sen^'toi  Loc  ThtoL  161D; 
tioei  Omunm.  Tluebig.,  1019. 


Tht  eonfinioiud  vntiiigt  nf  tte 
Bi^nrmed   CKurA 
rtcognued. 


Caitekimuu  eedeiita  Gau- 
wiMu;  1541,  French;  1545, 
UtiD ;  CalTln. 


Ecdta.  it  Jak,  CtaM'ns, 
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Ontrck  limi  lo— 

(a)  Ths  Romin  Catholic  Choroli. 

1G58.— BawU. 

lfi7B.— The  Aoitriui   Dachy  (Rn- 

rtolph  n.). 
l^.—TliaBliihoprici  oTWUnbiiT^ 

Bambcig,  Saliburg,   HildeBhuim, 


16B4. 


1689-1010.— Henrr 
of  FrukM ;   becB 
Romui         Catho 
1593;   mordend  liv 
BanillM,  1610,  Haj 

1698-1621.— FbUlpD 


CMlirthi*  (P«i^ 


b)  Tbs  Rafamwd  Chnroh. 


693.— Bmn  IT.  M- 
oMto  s   xonoit   Cb- 

1GB8.  —Edict  or  NAitm: 
Uberty  of  conKieuce; 
rifbt  Ot  pnblia  nor- 
■hip;  full  civil  priTi- 
lagBs;  citiea  giwea  to 
ths     Hngnenota      m 


Fnderick    n'l.;    Luthi 
under  Louii  vi.,    1G76-83 ;     Re- 
formed nnder  Predarick  iv.,  1583- 
1810.1 

1568.-Bramen. 

1G9S.— Auhalt  (John  George,  1567- 
1603);  repeal  of  ConsisL  Syat. 
■nd  LuthersD  CilMliisin ;  169' 
162a.  Calviniit  Article*. 


1620.— 1«  BoelielUtaktD. 

Ediot  of  Kitjam. 
ScdaiailiaU  riKbU 
ginmaleed  to  the  Un- 
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PapMr;  no 
to      the     ] 

1S4T.— Undar  Laid  Pro- 
tector Somerset;  Pater 
lartyr  VBrmigU  (ft. 
IMO,  at  FlorcDca ; 
154!^  Id  Btnibun; 
d.  1602,  Id  Zurich) 
and  Bamud  Ocfaioo 
tb.  1487)  brODght  to 
Oifordi  Martin  BuMr 
and  Paul  Fagiiu,  to 
Cambridge 


The  Book  of  HoiD' 


1648.— Tb«     Book     of 
Common  Praver :  re- 

TtMKl,1663. 


1E70.— Jfiwab  Bomamtvi. 

1E72-86.  —  Gregor?  zin.: 
cangratnlatory  lattur  to 
CharlBi  IZ.  aboiit  Hu- 
uore  of  Bt.  Bartholomew  ; 
Tt  Dtttm  at  Roma  In 
haaaar  oferant. 


1BS2.— Raform  of 


ma    HeldallNir    OitMh- 

Unt :  1563,  writteD  at  the  ang- 
BeBiiiiQ  of  Frederick  m.  of  the 
Palatinate  hr  Zacharv  Uninoi 
[from  IBai  Prof,  at  Heidel- 
berg 1  d.  ISSS]  asd  Caipar 
Otevlaniu  (Prof,  at  Heitlal- 
bergid.  1S87). 

Or^tttio  BdttUca  PotUnor. 
1666,  sent  bj  Baltinger  to 
Frederick  m.  of  the  Palatinate. 


Dort:  IS19,  r 
NetherUndi,  SmtierlaDil,  the 
PilatinaU,  and  In  1620  In 
France  i  not  vniYenall;  raoog- 


IGtO-ieoe. -Clement  TIL 

IG92.-New  edition  of  Vnl- 
gato  (declared  to  b«  the 
edition  of  SiitDi  T.). 
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Oontflmponrr  Ereni 


1813.— Deo.  26,  BrBBilonburg  ra- 
forni«l  uuder  the  Elector  Jobn 
SigismunrI  1  1611,  Ovnfeuio  Mar- 


A  n<t-  TWnitar<iiiij; 


in  Bmcl  ;  ISSI,  At 
tnanbH* ;  1534,  ia  Lyons  ;  1537, 
in  P»ru  ;  1540,  in  Viennf  ;  I5BS, 
Cinlif  uininni  ralitulio ;  burnt  >t 
acngva,  1G53. 


'ittUlla,  Tiom  CaUbrl*; 


luidi  ij.  1602  in  Zuriab. 


AnglliMi  Chiucb. 


I 


liiZ~n«  42  ArHcla. 

n6H.— C»nlin»lRe- 
giudd  Pole,  Pm«1  Le- 
gate ;  1G&5-&S,  Bloodr 
pfneoiitiona  uudei 
M»ry  i  1B5B,  Mm.  "" 
Cnniaer  ktnit  at 

ford.) 


I5e2.^Tan.  23.  n» 
ArlirUnCll™ 
trine  or  Pnnlrntinalion  ; 
Doctrine  of  Lord'i  Sup- 
per, dlTiuiiL 


ISflT.— PnriUni    agaiiiit 
tlnironnltjr.    [Paritui- 

Ism ;  Retonnatiaii  trom 
witbin  tbrongb  th* 
Cburch  commuDitf ;  in 
Engluid  itiict  accept- 
uoe  of  the  epiritotl 
priBBtlioad  of  kU   ba- 


I 

of 

f 


CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY 


I66a  — Lord*  ot  the 
ConnegttkiD  ;  Puts 
Ooapal:  King  Bd- 
ward'i  Pajtr-Book. 


IHO.  —  HMUng  ol 
EatattvatEdlnbiugli; 
ScolA  Oon/imm ; 
Tint  Book  of  Dbcl' 


t  InOeii- 

.r>l  AiaemblieB, 
Bjnodi,  Mid  Eiik- 
"  --' Snparin- 


JelM  Kwa:  h.  IGOS, 
■t  Haddiagton;  ttoia 
IMS,  praacher  in  Bt. 
Andrew* ;  1M7-49,  in 
thegiileyi:  15e3-Se, 
■t  Pruikfort  and 
0«naT*  ;  ISG9  —  d. 
1S72,  iu  EdinbuT^ 


IB73.  —  CoDTcntlaii  of 
Lelth;  Biahois,  bat 

withont        •plscopil 
Jtmctioiui  Tnlchuu. 

IB78. — OorenuneDt  by 


71u  Nt&arliuidt, 


1S62.  —  Ootyfatio  Belgiea  ; 
Guldo  de  Br^,  Adrien  de 
Saraiia,  H.  Uodetut,  Q. 
WingcD  1  niTlwd  byFiuicii 


ie<t7-73.— Dnka  of  AIti, 

Cooncil  of  Blood  ;  Pe 


1672.— Captur*  o(  Brill  bj 
tbe  Btt-Beggm ;  William 
otOmig<k 


JoHH  CaLTDT . „ 

IlgloiiiB  Oliilatluua,  1S3&-36. 
Three  editioiu,  sach  an  eo- 
lariement,  1536, 1638  (-43-45), 
im ;  CommaUaritt  va  O.T. 
and  H.T.  &oni  IfiSO ;  De  atar- 
(to  Dei  mdttbiuiiiim*,  1652 : 
Dtfaii$to  orthodoxa  fidti  dt  8. 
Trinitatt,  1664,  againit  Sar- 


HaiTy  Bv&ingar,  ZnlngU'a  m^ 
cewwr  in  Zurich,  6.  1604,  at 
Bremgarten,  d.  1678,  Sept.  17 ; 
ComQientariee  on  the  whole 
N.T.,  1654  ;  Cootpfmdium.  «- 
lig.  Chrialiana.-  Hittoin  da 
ftneaUiotu  dt  tSgtiMt. 


TheoionBrna.:  b.lMS;  IMS.fai 
Lauaanne;  1668,  Frofenorand 

paator  in  Qenexa :  d.  1606. 
N.T.  traiulatiaD  with  annotar 
tioni,  1665;  J/uUrire  £ccU$. 
dtt  riformalrtiri  ou  rayoMM 
deFran<it,lMO. 


Riida^A  Hotpmian,  pa 
Zaikh;d.U7i;bior 


'.  B.  Bollinger,  PrDteBrcr  in 
Heidelberg  aod  Zurlcb  -  ' 
1667 ;  Bi*t.  Bed.  N.T. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMHABT 


■t  FJonnee,  then  Buel,  1B74-7S; 
In  Poland,  157V-S8 :  d.  IBOL—D* 


ins,— Baoorian  Catwitiism. 


Usren,  Mid  OMMaqaent 
oltjecUon  to  olwical 
TCstmeDta,   c»p«,    and 

670.  —  TliamM  Cut- 
wright  axpeUad  from 
CMnbridge. 


betwMB  Chonh  and 
BtaU;  sECh  ooDgnga- 
tion  an  vtdtpvtiiSiU 
church.    From  1689  Id 


(To  be  reiut  parallel  «>itK  (JU  t^ovt  eolwmu.) 


Bdormtd  Church. 

PloMtut  Tlwolngy 

Catpar     Suiar,    Pror«aar    In 

1679. —Jan.    23,    Utrecht 

Pntbrtuita. 

Union  of  Nonhera   Pro- 
vince.: July  26,  DecUra- 

/.  DaSaui.  Prof,  at  Baumnr,  d. 

lOoiduS.J'int.ieaa. 

of  Omnge  aacceeds. 

Laydsn,  1676 ;  Fnuiecker, 
16S6;   Oroningen,   1612; 
Utrecht,    18S8;    Harder- 

wyk.lS48. 

INDEX. 


ABMXn,  election  of,  21. 
AbMlatum,  P«)hI,  14,  266. 
Ada  Auguttana,  233. 
Jiidnu  le  the  Nobiiily  oftht  Oerman 
Nation,  141,  14S,  212/.,  297. 


flnt  Bull  againit  Lothir,  246  ud  n. 

Adiimtia,  the,  tbe  bound&ry  bstweea 
ChrutiiQ  and  Moslem,  19. 

Mw»»  8;lTii)s,  on  the  wealth  of 
German  borgheta,  8fl. 

Africa,  North,  18 ;  86. 

Agaiiut  tKt  exeemtU  BtUl  ^  Anti- 
Ariit,  21S. 

Jfaind  Ih*  Ikiecing,  miiTdering 
horde*  ^  iVomnZi,  336. 

Agricoli,  John,  390. 

Agricola,  Budcjph,  58. 

Areola,  Stephan,  353. 

Aicbili,  provost- maishal  of  the 
Swabian  League,  murdsn  Lutheran 
paetora,  340. 

D'Ailly.  Peter,  199/.,  254. 

Alber,  Manhew,  310,  SBl. 

Aleander,  Jerome  (fiomin  nuncio),^ 
on  tbe  doTotion  of  Germany  to 
Some,  115  1  at  the  Diet  of  Womii, 
261  f.  ;  bis  educatioD,  262  ;  hia 
letten  to  Borne,  2B2/.  ;  his  esti- 
mate of  Cbarlea  v.,  263 ;  his  ta«lc 
at  the  Diet  of  Worau,  2S3  ;  his 
•ddreBS  to  the  Diet,  270 ;  drafted 
theBau  against  Lutber,  298;  269, 
287 ».,  269,  271,  276/.,  27B,  282, 
283  and  ».,  285,  288,  2S1 ».,  S93, 
295,  386. 

Alexander  of  Halea  on  ladulgencea, 
219,  221/. 

Alpersbacb,  Petretue,  66, 

AUtedt,  330. 

Altenberg,  318. 

Anidorf,  Nioholae,  211  n.,  275,  317. 

33*  " 


Anabaptista,  339,  I 


;  and  Human- 


Andreee,  l^tireutins,  422,  424. 

Angslico,  Fra,  49. 

Anhalt,  Princs  of,  34S,  363,  873. 

Anjou,  provinoe  of,  23. 

Anna,   Saint,    "the  Grandmother," 

cult  of,  135/.,  138. 
Anoaberg,  town  of,  Ipdolgence-eeller 

at,  213. 
AimaUt,  12,  17,  24/.,  24S,  821. 
Anne  of  Beaiijcu,  23. 
Anaelm  of  Lucca,  2. 
Anthony,   Duke   of   Lorraine,   8S4, 

338. 
AntiHapeburg  feeling  in  Germany, 

850,  870,  374,  376. 
Apology  for  tht  Augaburg  Ca.-ftnUm, 

Tht,  367. 
ApotUaf  Creed,  S65,  4S8,  4S4. 
Apostolic  Succession,  40S. 
Aquinaa.     See  Thoniat. 
Aragon,  27. 

Arp/ropouloB,  John,  48,  68. 
Anatotle,  a  forerunner  of  UbriHt.  66 ; 

influence  on  medisava]    thii.king, 

449 ;  disliked  by  the  Humauiste. 

67  i  disliked  by  Luther,  206,  489.' 
AnnatroDg,  Edward,  quoted,  264  n. 
Art,  German,  and  popnlar  life,  62. 
Arthur,  Prince  of  Wales,  21. 
ArtUia:    the    TweZ-ce,    331/,    336, 

387  ;  thi  Marburg,  353,  859  ;  the 

Saabaeh,   359,   887 ;  the   Sehmal- 

kald,  374,  467  n.,  468;  the  Bern, 

478. 
Artisan  lifp,  80/.;  artisan  capitalist* 

in  England,  21. 
Artists,  German,  and  the  Refonua- 

tion,  307  ;  belonged  to  the  burgher 
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AOa.  Minor,  18. 

ABtrologisb  in  the  Iwginning  of  the 

aUtoentb  centurj,  129. 
Attumuiua  and  Luther,  483,  470,  471 

ud  n.,  473. 
Attrition,  the  doctrine  of,  201,  216, 

222/, ;  Uught  bj  John  of  Pslz,  ui 

Aut^Rtinisn   Eremite    thiiokgiBii, 

138,  lfl9,  201. 
Augtburg,  city  of,  284,  320,  322,  353, 

8B1 ;  theHuinaDiBteireJtaf,  SO/.  ; 

the  BnlAren  in,  1 S2.    See  DitL 
Aitgtbarg    ConfeitUm    {Aiigudana), 

Ulf.,  SaS.  366 jr.,  396,  399,  403. 
Amg^urg  Interim,  286,  390/'. 
AttgtbvTf  Rdigiims Pcau,  395jf.;  in- 

tenutioual  caDsequeiioei  of,  SQSn. 
AogiutiQe,  the  pafial  claim  to  nai- 

tiimI  lupramacy  and,  3 ;  influence 

on  mediKTiJ  theolaef ,   449 ;  dia- 

Ukad  by  the  Humanists,  167,  1S5  ; 

bi>  inflnence  on  Luther,  203,  207, 

211,  433,  436. 
Aagtutini&a  Eremites,   1S7/!,  146; 

their    theologj    not    Aasustiiie's. 

188,  199/.,  229  ;  their  chapter  at 

Heidelberg,   230 ;   moat   of  them 

aooept  Luther's  teachin);,  305. 
An^tue,  Elector  of  SnioD]',  395. 
AflgnoQ,  the  Popes  at,  6. 

Atiylonian  Capticilj/  of  IJu  Chvrch, 

241/.,  28611.,  282  «.,  806, 
Am,  the,  a^inst  Luther,  297/.    See 

IVornu,  Kditt  qf. 
Barclaj,  Alexander,  the  Shipo/Foolt, 

17  n. 
Basel,  oity  of,  310;  Conncil  of,  see 

Cov/iKtii. 
Batha  in  the  Hidilte  Ages  served  as  a 

life-school  for  artists,  88, 
BauerameilUT,  the,  B2. 
Banria,  the  Dukee  of,  319,  326,  S70, 

376. 
Bebel,  Hdnrich,  67. 
Beer,  Einbeoher.  277*.,  293. 
Beggan,  ecclesiastical,  112. 
Begging,  a  Christian  virtue. 
Beguiues  and   Beguinc-houaea, 

142. 

Beham,  Hans  Sebildiis.  artist,  62. 
Befaeim,    Hans,    supposed    to    have 

abilacted  Luther,  '^96, 
Belgrade,  19. 
Bernard  of  Clairvaui,  126,  206.  209, 

433  and  n. 
Beasarion,  Cardinal,  48/ 
Bible,  translations  of  the,  into  tb« 


vernacular.  149/,  174,  337,  403 

See  Scripture. 
Biblia  Pauptrum,  117. 
Biel,  Gabnfl,  55,  196,  1 
Bigamy  of  Philip  of  He  se,  880/; 
Bishops,  modes  of  vlecting,  8,  'Ai. 
Blaak  Death,  the,  in  England, 

Boccaccio,  47. 

Bohm,  Hans,  and  tbasocialittrevoltq 

99/.,  136. 
Bologna,  University  of.  64  i  a  | 

Law  School,  2;  city  of,  380. 
"  IndulgBncas,   ' 

Boniio,  Cardinal,  3. 

Books  in  the  German  language  dw 
to  the  Reformation,  300. 

ISosnia,  19. 

Bourgea,  Concordat  of,  11. 

Bnina,  Sebastian,  author  of  tfarrtn- 
tehiff,  quoted,  17;  on  naury,  84: 
on  the  Niklashausen  pilgrims, 
on  the  diffowon  of  Scnptara,  1! 
52,  66,  118. 

Brandenburg,  the  Elector  of,  Joachim 
I.  (1499-1636),  341;  Joachim  tl. 
(1636^1&71),  Fat  old  InUrim,  377. 
383,  396,  396;  Margrave  of,  Oeorga, 
326,  346,  362,  373;  MarmaTa 
of  Brandenburg -Culmbach,  JUbnt 
Atdbiadei.  383,  39S ;  Albert  ol 
(brother  of  Joachim  i.),  Afchbishop 
of  Mainz,  eea  Main* ;  Albert  of 
(brother  of  Margrave  Oeorge),  aeo- 
ularisea  his  principally,  beconiM 
Duke  of  Ba«t  Pruma  and  a  Pro- 
testant, 326 ;  provinM  of,  peasuta 
die  of  starvation.  111 ;  seoiilar 
administration  of  the  Chorch  in 
flfteenth  century,  140. 

Braxk,  Johao,  Bishop  of  Linko«iung, 
423. 


142. 


Brrthten  of  1h*  Common  Lot.  the, 
G 1  yf. ;  their  relation  to  the  praying 
circles  of  the  German  Hyatics,  164. 

BrtUiTFn,  Ou,  medifeva]  evangelicsl 
nuDconfonniau,  160,  162/.;  dis- 
tributed devotional  literature,  15E. 

BnthrmofSt  Anllioni,  143. 

Brnhrrn  of  SI.  Jania{Jat«bt-BrHdfr), 
184. 

Brissmaon,  John,  306. 


4 

ihe.  5 
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^reHufJiood,    O*    BvtatgeliaU,    329, 


I 


331. 

BraUierhiKida  in  ths  fifteenth  i 
the  Blessed  Vtrein,  135; 
Anns,  the  Grandmother,  138;  of 
ths  Ekrcu  Thouwnd  VirgiDH  [tit. 
Uriula'i  Sthifflfin),  145 ;  among 
theirtiiiaiiii,U6:tliBHoIjBrotber- 
hood  {Hermatidad)  of  S^viii,  2S, 

Brtick,  Dr.  Gregory,  Chancellor  of 
Electoral  Saiun]',  266  ».,  276.  278, 
S63,  366,  369. 

BrunawJuk,  the  oitj  of,  chniches  in, 

na. 


divina,  5  ;  thit  Bull  beetcwed  tlie 
coDtincDt  oF  America  upon  Fer- 
dinand and  leabella,  5n.  ;  Unam 
SanOam,  In.,  4  ;  Exnrgt  Dotnine, 
the  Hret  Bull  against  Luther,  247/. ; 
X>eeet  Xoiitanum,  the  eecond  Bull 
againat  Luther,  267  ». 

iiuiuteAuA  Leagm,  Iht,  peuant  ri>- 
ings  under,  103/.,  110;  the  banner, 
103,  lOa  ;  the  watchword  of  revolt, 
SS6. 

Barchard,  John,  IS. 

BUrgtmcM,  Dai  ehrullieht,  350. 

Burgmsier,  Hans,  artist,  67. 

Bnrgundj,  the  dietriot  of,  21  ;  the 
Duke  of,  eee  Charla  Ikt  Bold. 

Bnrkhardt,  Qeorge,  of  Spelt.  Set 
Sfotalinvt. 

Suniing  the  Pope's  Bnll,  251. 

Burning  heretics,  S-IS ;  heretical 
books,  259,  264,  290. 

Busch,  Hermann  von,  62,  67. 

Batzbach,  Johann  (a  wandering 
student),  fiS. 

Cadan,  peaae  of,  877,  376. 

Cajetan,  Thomas  de  Via,  Cardinal, 
232,  247,  li52,  303. 

Galabria,  Greek  spoken  in,  46. 

dlrin,  John,  and  St.  Anna,  136  :  Jind 
Dean  Colet.  165;  and  the  Augs- 
burg Confession,  366  ;  on  the  duc- 
trioe  of  Scripture,  462,  465,  467  n.; 
t!ie  impioui  myilerUi  af  CWrin, 
398  n.  ;476,  476. 

Campeggio,  Lorenzo,  ptpel  nuncio, 
184,  3:^2,  361,  370. 

Oanon  Law,  baaed  on  the  Dtenlum 
of  Gnltisn,  3, 


CBCterbarj,  Arclihiahop  of,  12,  S40. 

Capitalist  claes,  rise  of  a,  8S. 

Capita,  Wolfgang,  S09. 

Cappel,  battle  of  (Zwingli  akin),  SU. 

Caracctoli,  Marino,  papal  nundu, 
262,  297. 

Gartstadt,  Andrew  Bodonatein  of, 
211  n.,  237,  249,  808;  and  the 
Wittenberg  ■'tnmult,"ail/.;  di»- 
pensi's  the  Lord's  Supper  in  eTan- 
gelical  hshioD,  318 ;  tesponailile 
for  the  "  fVUUiJieTg  Ordinaiue," 
314,  816,  320,  887  ;  on  the  Lord's 
Supper,  3G6,  cf.  313 ;  in  Denmark, 
419. 

Castile,  oonsolidation  of,  27/. 

Catalonia,  27. 

Catechism  of  Dietrich  Eolde,  136. 

Cateuhiam  of  the  SreihTen,  155. 

Catechismi  of  the  Reformation  : 
Luther's  Small  Catechism,  40S, 
472  ;  adopted  in  Denmark,  421  : 
Luther's  Large  Catochiam,  472 ; 
the  Heidelberg,  477,  479. 

CMolie  Oh-ureA,  term  not  oonceded 
tu  Bomauists,  404. 

Celibacy  of  the  clergy,  312,  343. 

Celtel,  Conrad,  Humanist,  67 ;  on 
the  diffusion  of  Scripture,  161. 

Chancerf,  rules  of  the  Bom  an  (con- 
tain lists  of  pric«a  of  benefices), 
10. 

Charitable  foondBtions  placed  under 
lay  management,  143. 

Charity  in  the  Uiddle  Ages,  141/. 

Charlea  v.,  Emperor,  37,  184,  834, 
341  ;  ekctod  to  the  Empire,  40 ; 
crowned  at  Aachen,  262  ;  held  his 
first  Diet  at  Worms,  282/.  ;  the 
real  antagonist  of  Luther,  264  ;  a 
good  diild,  263;  his  confession  of 
faith,  264/.,  293/  ;  his  concep- 
tion of  the  Church,  266  ;  differ- 
ejices  between  binuelf  and  the 
Diet  about  Luther,  267*.,  370/., 
272,  278/  ;  asks  for  Lnther's 
eondemnation,  293 ;  regreta  that 
he  did  not  bum  Lnther,  2S6 ;  his 
views  of  the  religious  i^uestion  in 
Germany,  360,  389;  at  the  Diet  of 
Angsburg  (1630),  369/  :  resolrea 
to  crush  the  Reformation  by  foroe, 
860;  fioda  it  difficult  to  do  m, 
370  ;  his  idea  of  a  tree  reforma- 
tion, 375 ;  conquer!  the  Duke  of 
ClcTes,  3S2 ;  makes  neace  witti 
Frauee,  388  :  forces  the  Pope  to 
convoke  a  Council,  883 ;  defeats 
the    German    Prot*at*nti   389/.  ; 


Ills     religious     i:(iiti[imii 

Aitgibufff  ItUnrim,  390  ;   TorveJ  to 

Dee  from  Gemi&nj,  893  ;  abdic&Ug, 

895. 
Ohftrlea  vi.  of  Fruioe,  22. 
Charlea  Tii.  oi  Francs,  22. 
Chwira  viii.  of  Fruio?,  2e. 
Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Bitrgnnd; 

2S,  37,  88/.,  109. 
ChetK-kunt^t,  143/.,  302. 
Chieregati,  Francesco,  Papal  Nuncio, 

CnBrsT,  TBE  pEBaOM  OF,  Lather 
adopted  the  dootriaal  deBnitiana 
of  flie  old  Catholic  Church,  4SS, 
470,  472/.  ;  did  not  Uke  the  ter- 
minology, 471  ;  the  two  Natorea 
in.  474  ;  Lntber  put  uev  mvamng 
into  the  old  deHnitianB,  473,  474  ; 
with  the  Keformcrs,  Christ  fills  the 
whole  sphere  of  God,  460.  472/., 
47S|  480  i  He  is  the  oiUy  Mediator, 
"  "'      etfiuncy  and  the 

iacraiiieots,  478; 
His  divinity  to  be  reachsd  from 
His  work,  47B  ;  a  port  of  the  ni- 
ligiona  eiporienoo,  474/.,  478. 

Christian  II.,  King  of  Deamark,  418. 

Christian  ill.,  King  of  Denmark,  420. 

Ohrislendom, 

le  of  the  Reformation.  18/. 

Christianity,  the  suid  of,  430  ;  how 
exiirewit,  431. 

to  ■- '  ■"-- 

Basel 

Ohryaolorua,  Hanuel,  47. 

Chubch  of  Cbbist,  doelrine  oj  tht, 
a  double  fellowahip,  480;  throe 
eonceptiona  □(,  in  the  tnediieval 
Church,  481,  482;  and  priesthood 
with  the  sacraments,  482,  cf. 
4il8/.  -,  Luther's  difficulties  in 
conceiving  a,  483 ;  his  fiual  coii- 
eeption  of,  484  ;  both  Visible  ind 
InviaibU.  4B5;  made  Visible  by 
the  prociaraatioii  of  the  Word  and 
the  iiianiresUtion  of  Faith,  48&/. ; 
ministry  in  the,  486. 
Mi'diaival,  IJT,,  31. 
Tht  Popt't  Houtt,  11,  164,  20G, 


ispd,  400/  ;  durirs  iH^Iimgiiig  ttt  I 
tliB  Chiis>ian  fetlowship,  401; 
attemi'ted  organisstiana  bslbre  the 
PeasaiiU'  War,  401/. ;  Saxon  Visita- 
tioDS,  406/  ;  CimiMorial  Courlt, 
410,  412,  413,  41S;  ecoleaiastical 
eircUt,  411 ;  SuperiniendeiiU,  404, 
■•"     SjfnaU,  413. 


Clcvce,  Duke 

Coburg,  Luther 

CochliEDs,  JobaiiDes,  B.C.  theoloi 
(+I5S2),  185,363. 

Colet,  John,  DesD  of  St  Paul'i, 
163/  ;  travels  in  Italy,  164 ; 
locturoa  at  Oxford  on  St  Panl'a 
Epistles,  IM,  309 ;  rejected  the 
atlegoriul  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture, IBS  :  sermon  before  ConTora- 
tioQ,  166/  ;  his  idea  of  a  tnia 
reforniation,  166 ;  dislike  to  tha 
Scholastie  Theology,  167  ;  stndiea 
Dionj^sins  the  Arooj^te,  1S9 ; 
his  vteu)  on  the  priesthood  and 
the  sacraments,  170/ 

Collin,  Rudolph  (at  Che  Uatburg 
Colloquy),  353. 

Colagne,  the  eitj  of,  its  churches 
and  ecclesiastical  buildings,  116 
Luther's  books  burnt  at,  259. 

Culumbns,  Christopher,  85. 

Concanl,  Uu  WMmhtrg,  877. 

Concordats,  11,  24. 

CoDcubiuagB  of  priiaita,  !4S. 

Confession,  auricular,  218,  220. 

Cim/eMioa*  at  the  ReforraatlMi,. 
Coiifesaio  Angiutana  (1580)  or 
Augsburg  Confession,  364/.,  436, 

467  n.,  468,  476;  adopted  in  Den- 
mark, 420  ;  Confeaaion  Tetranoli- 
tana  (1530),  3flS ;  Zurich  Artiolea 
(1523),  468  n.;  Scols  ConfeBaion 
(1560),  485,  468*.,  477,  478,  480; 
First  Helvetic  Confession  (IGSS), 
467n.,  479;  Gene™  Confession 
(1536),  46Sn. -,  Second  Uelrctte 
Coufession  (1E62),  468u.,  477, 
47S;  French  Confesiion  (1539). 
468,470;  BelgicConfessiouOSei), 

468  n.  ;  Netherlands  Confessian 
(IG«6),  477;  the  Instruction  ol 
Bern  (I5S3),  478  ;  the  Tlirtj-nitH 
Articles  (1663,  1571),  468n.,479; 
Formula  Conconlis,  425. 

Con/roirmttie*.     See  5rert#rA<" ' 

ConMiaorCai  Cotirtt,  medieval,  41~ 

in  the  IfUtheran  Cbup ' 
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■-their  begliininfp,  410  ;  of  Wiiten- 

liCTK,  412-41 B. 
CoDBolidation,   tlie  jKililical  idea  of 

the  R«Diiig|aDCP,  IB,  43. 
Coustance,  the  city,  Sog,  346,  366  -, 

Council  of.     See  Councii, 
CotiBtantiDople,  19. 
ContCitutionet  Johanniiue,  9. 
ContinnitT  of  the  reli^oua  lite  dnring 

the  BsfoniMtion  period,  123. 
CmUrido,  201,  222/. 
CapernicuB,  42. 

C<inlua,  Curicias,  Humanist,  SS5. 
Corjnu  Ckriati  FroKoima,  119,  333. 
CotU,  Fran,  196,  427. 
CocNCiL,   A  Genkkal,  tlie  teat  a( 

authority   in    Iha    Chnrch,    285 ; 

demanded,  342  ;  Charles  v.  resalrea 

□pon  a,  372,  383 ;  of  Basel,  S,  23, 

140,  254,  2S9  :  uf  Conttanra,  140, 

226,  264,  259,  268,  290  :  of  Trent. 

146,  225,  383,  455. 
Council,  a  German,  321,  323/.,  87^. 
Cradle  hymn,  a,  121. 
Cranoch,  Luoaa,  S3,  308,  360. 
Cromwell,  Thomas,  374. 
Crotos  RuboaDus  (Joliacn  Jaeger  of 

Dombeim),  a  Humanist,   SB,   7G, 

25B. 
Cvjua  regio  tjua  nligio,  397. 
Cup,  llu,  for  the  laity,  343,  437. 
Caria,    the    Roman,    the    universal 

court  ot  eccleslOHtical  a|>peal,  14/.; 

sale  of  offices  in,  IE  :  <.'ounted  on 

the  devotion  of  the  Gerinnoa,  115; 

245,  266,285/..  321,332  ». 
Cusnmn,  Canlinal  Nicholas,  67/. 
Cuspinian  of  Vienna,  Luther  writes 

to  him  from  Worms,  283. 

Dalmatia,  19. 

Datile  and  the  Eenaisaani^e,  47. 

Dantzig,  churches  in,  116. 

Dr.er«lals,  forged,  2 ;  Lather  studies 
the,  235. 

Deerrtam  of  Gratian,  2,  44. 

Denmark,  Eeformation  in,  388,  41S, 
420. 

Deusdedit,  a  canonist,  2. 

DevUAe  TheologU,  165. 

Etevcnter,  the  school  at,  51,  84. 

E>evatianal  literature  circulated  by 
the  Brtlhren,  155. 

Diet,  the  feudal  Conneil  of  the 
Gormat)  Empire,  of  Worms  (1521), 
282/.,  267,  278,  284/..  296/., 
301,  341  ;  of  Niirnbcrg  (1622-23), 
321,  493;  of  Speyer  (1624),  324, 
403;  of  Augsburg  (1525),  341;  of 


S|>eyer  (1520),  341,  398,  403,  404, 
416;  ot  Speyer  (16291,  345,  398; 
of  Augaburg  (1530),  SBO,  MSff.  ; 
of  Nlimbara  (1582),  37*/.;  of 
Augsburg  (1566),  395/ 

Dionysioa  the  Areopogite,  166. 

Dupenaatioia,  fees  for,  13,  382  n. 

Disputations,  DDiveniity,  311/ 

Dominican  Order,  70,  137,  306,  321. 

Douiinicans  demand  the  destruction 
of  Hebrew  literature,  70/. 

DoTtation  ef  Coiataidint,  49. 

DonnittrMTe,  117. 

Drineenberg,  Ludwig,  62. 

Drinking  habits  of  the  Germ  us, 
87/. 

Ditnkeld,  ilitiputed  sucocsiiioii  in  the 
See  of,  10. 

DUrer,  Albert,  31,  62,  88,  88,  BO; 
appeals  to  Eiasmus,  186;  on 
Luther's  piety,  191  ;  his  admira- 
tion for  Luther,  266 ;  grief  at 
report  of  Luther's  death,  296. 

Eberlin  of  Gunzberg,  John,  con- 
troversial writer.  304  f.,  310. 

Ebemberg,  llie,  castie  of  Fraaois  v., 
Sickingen,  282,  273. 

Eccivj  dtdolaltis.  249n. 

Eck,  John,  Ollicial  of  the  Archbishop 

of  Trier,  278,  280,  281,  283,  285, 

290. 
Eck,   John   Majr  of,     professor    at 

lugoUlodt,  235/.,  247,  303,  368. 
Economic  changes  at  the  close  of  the 

Middle  Ages,  43,  80/.,  108/. 
Egypt,  18, 

EFrenberg,  the  Pass  of,  393. 
EifM-nach,  193,  19S. 
Eislcben,  193,  386. 
ElectoiB.     the    Oerman,    S5,     270; 

aucus(<iincd    to    exercise    the  Jut 

tpUeopale,  140. 
Elizabeth,  Qneen  of  England,  8)1., 


3SS. 

Emmerich,  snhool  at,  62, 

Emser,  Jerome,  186,  837. 

Emperor,  the  Vicar  of  God,  31. 

Empire,  Gorniao,  elective,  35;  at- 
tempts to  irome  a  ComnKm 
Council  IReiclwmgimfiU),  86/.  ; 
extent  of  the,  38. 

England,  consolidation  of,  under  the 
Tudors,  7.  20. 

Eoban  of  Hesse  (^eltus  Eobanui 
Hessus),  68,  255. 


Episcopkta  wtakaned  bjtha  PapM;;, 


Epitlpla  elMuTortim  vinrum,  67, 
72/.,  74. 

Eramiiei,  25G. 

Er&saiDa,  &2,  67.  71.  74,  ISS,  1S4, 
171,  2S6n.,  273.  2SS,  2B9 ;  & 
typieal  Cliristiaii  HuDuniat,  172 ; 
viait  to  En^Und,  172,  177  ;  hii 
conoeptioD  of  >  refomiatiDD,  172/'.; 
Ilia  CJmiluin  Phiiaaaph}/,  173; 
desire  for  the  Bcnpturea  in  the 
vemscular,  171;  5ancl«  SoenUti, 
ora  pn>  nobif,  1711,  253  ;  dialike 
to  Angwtimui  theoioKy>  1S7, 185  ; 
writi^  in  Bid  of  the  Kefomia- 
tioQ,  179 1  on  aaint  worship,  ISO ; 
on  the  monaatio  life,  1 80/ ,  eitiiiiate 
of  Luther,  18S,  253,  801. 

Ei'furt,  UuiTenity  of,  56,  64  ;  ita 
foaudatioQ,  195  ;  theology,  196. 

Er/uTt  Tumiill.  thi,  306. 

Brio,  King  of  Deumark,  417. 

Eivitgelical  Brolherhood,  3^9.  334. 

Evuigelical  life  at  the  clom  u{  the 
Middle  Ages,  124. 

EicoainiQiiicBtioD  of  princea  Hud  ita 
conaeqaenceB,  6  and  n.,  396  it. 

Exile  at  Avignoa,  papal,  G. 

Fagins,  Paul,  891. 

Faith,  the  retigioua  facultjr  which 
tlirowa  itaelr  upon  God,  429,  436, 
4US.  468 ;  an  active  aod  living 
tiling,  431  ;  reata  on  the  hUtorio 
Christ,  446;  good  works  are  the 
HTgii  of,  431 ;  i«  the  gift  of  Ood, 
429,  430 ;  dewitda  uD  promise, 
441,  460 ;  enables  ua  to  aee  the 
meaning  of  the  biatorio  work  of 
Chrbt,  446  1  what  it  lay  a  hold  of 
in  repentance,  459;  is  peisonal 
trust  in  a  peraonal  Saviour,  203, 
4S9 ;  the  oonceptiouii  of  Faith  and 
of  Scripture  alwaya  corrofljiond, 
461  ;  ia  needed  to  apprehend  in- 
rBllibility,  464,  465,  4Sa  ;  oreatea  a 
natural  unit;  in  Scripture,  465, 
469:  two  kinds  of.  429,  445; 
mcdinval  oonccption  of,  a/rigida 
opinio,  429 ;  is  iDt«lUotual,  430, 
481 :  and  reaaon  in  the  SclioUatic 
Theology,  169.     Sea  JuttifiaiHoA. 

Family  migion  at  tho  clone  of  the 
Hii&lle  Ages.  121/. 

Famine  yearn  in  Germany,  llDjT. 

FttthiatklapUU,  54.  90. 

Ferdinand  of  Artgon.   6,   6,  27,  29, 


Ferdinand  of  Anstria.  278,  819,  322, 

342.  360,  894. 
Fpstivala,  Cliuroh,  119/.,  141,  246. 
Feudalism  in  Bug' 
Five  Nations,  the,  .   _ 
Five  powera  of  Italy,  31/. 
Florence,  32/ 

Floreutius  EadewyiinohD,  61. 
Folk-Bonga  of  Gormany,  67,  90,  94, 

99,  109. 
Fondaeo  M  Tedaehi  at  Venice,  S8. 
Forest  lans,  aeverity  of,  108. 
Forgeries,  papal,  2,  236. 
France,  7,  18.  19,  20,  22/.,  81 ;  eoti 

a  compact  nation.  26  :  tiadein,  25,, 
Franmof  Asaiai,  125,  142,  168,  208, 

433,  436. 
Francis  I.  of  France,  26,  184,   26S, 

342,  315. 
Frank,  Sehaatian.  liia  chronicle,  107. 
Frankfurt-on-the-Hain,  40,  87, 
FreiUrick,   Elector  of  Saxony.    See 

Saxony. 
Frederick  III.,  Emperor,  37. 
Frederick      of     SchteBWig-Halatein, 

King  of  Denmark,  419. 
Fmc  Nol'les  of  Germany,  83. 
Frundaberg,  General,  279. 
FrUndi  of  Ood  {OolUrfrtwidx),  SI, 

1S4. 
Fr'gida  opimo,  439. 
Fritz,  Joaa,  foundrrof  the£u«ilNA)iA 

League,  104,  135. 
Froben,   the  Baael   printer;  printed 

Luther's  works,  296 ;  printed  the 

copiea  of  Luther's  works  prodooed 

■t  the  Diet  of  Worms,  281  n. 
Froscher,  H.  Sebastian,  at  the  Leip- 
zig Diaputation,  237,  238. 
Fugger,    the,   family,   84,   861 ; 

posaeeaioD  of  mine*,  85. 
Fulda,  monaatery  of,  46,  7S. 

Oaismeyer,   MichMl,   leader  in 

Peasants'  War,  380. 
Galileo,  42. 
Oascoigoe,  George,  11. 
Oeiler  of  Eeyaersberg,   63,  69,  IIS, 

134,  310. 
Geographical  discoveries,  43,  84/. 
George  of  Trebiiond,  47/. 


dirided  condition  and   deaire  for    ' 
unity,     35 ;   attempts    at   nnitj, 
30/;  oonneotions  with  Italy.  60  ; 


lultitude   of  eculeDUtical   t 
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.,  26*. 

Oiids  in  medisvat  towni,  4S,  SI. 
Giiioccbino  di  Fiare,  47,  15S. 
CUpioD,  Jun,  oonfeuDr  CoOhkrles  V., 

■iOen.,  273,  285. 
Qlossa  erdinaria,  S02. 
Golden  Rose,  tht,  234,  2S0. 
Giwlar,  374. 
Qoaiitl,  tie  LitlU,  ISC. 
Oothi,  3C3. 
OolU^uiKk,  61,  164. 
OiittingeTi,  374. 
Qneoia  Mskh*.  *f- 
Orsn  in  Hungary,  9. 
Onnada,  27,  2S. 
Ontian's  Dea^um,  2,  44, 
Ontiua,  Ortuin,  37. 
Oraubund,  the,  SS. 
Greece,  19. 
Greek,   the  Icnnwladge  of  Greek  in 

the  Middle  Ages,   43 ;  spoken   in 

Sioily  and  Cal&bris,  43  ;  [iriutiug 

preia  iu  Paris,  26. 
Greeks,  learned,  in  Italy,  47. 
Gregory.     See  Foptt. 
Gregory  of  Paris,  a  GaDonisI,  2. 
Grimma,  town  in  Electoral  SiixoDy, 

201,  205,  316,  31S. 
Grooyn,  22,  lfl4. 
Groot,  Gerard.  Bl, 
Gninbaoh,  Argula,  a  learned  Lutheran 

lady,  307. 
Gruiiiger,    a   Strasabarg   poblieher, 

300. 
Owte  and  gedlie  B<UltUt»,  the,  123  n. 
Gaelderlalid,  3S2. 
GuRlaf  Ericsson.    King  of   Sweden, 

421 ;  adaptatheEefarmatioa,422/. 

EaiageriiMt.  331/. 

Hall,  a  town  in  Swabia,  363,  391. 

Hamburg,  374. 

Hant^alve  Liagne,  62/. 

Haphburg,   HouEe   of,   35,  87,   S4G, 

360,  369,  370,  37S,  898. 
Hehrew,  the  itudy  of,  88, 
Hebrew  booka  tt>  m  deetroyed,  C9/. 
Hedio,  Caijiar,  363. 
Hegeaau,  Conference  at,  37S, 
Hegiua,  Aleiander,  62,  64. 
Heilbronn,  347. 
Held,  Cbaiicellor,  37S. 
Uelding,  Michael,  300. 


Henriqne,  Don,  of  Portugal,  84. 

Henry  iv,  of  Castile,  28. 

Henry  v[i..  King  of  England,  20/. 

Hrniy  VIII.,  King  of  England.  31/., 
26, 184,  324,  378,  388  ;  od  Luther's 
condemnation,  298 ;  orders  La- 
ther's booka  to  be  bnmt,  299. 

Henry,  Duke  of  Saxony.  See  Saxony. 

}I(rmandad,  tht,  in  Spain,  28/. 

Hfrndag,  4  IS. 

Herzegovina,  19. 

Hesse,  the  districl^  347,  380,  41S, 

Murarehies,  ctleatial  tmd  Urrttlrlat, 
169.     . 

Boe  est  Corpus  Mtmn,  858. 

HoohBtratten,  Jacob.  70/ 

Hobenstanfen  Emperors,  the,  1. 

Holbein,  Hans,  artist,  portrait  of 
Eragmns,  177  ;  57,  62. 

Holy  dayt,  ecclesiastical,  141,  340, 
343. 

Holy  Eoman  Empire,  31/. 

Hoinberg,  Synod  at,  416. 

Bomooutiiii,  word  not  liked  bj 
Luther,  471. 

Honiua,  Christopher,  theory  of  the 
Loid'a  Snpper,  366. 

HumanisU,  the  Christian,  168jr.  ; 
we:ikne«a  of  their  position,  186/1, 
299  ;  their  ideas  of  a  reformation, 
190. 

Humanists  in  Franco,  26. 

HumanisCa,  German,  36,  67]  called 
PoeU  or  Orators,  64;  hatred  of 
Aristotle,  67  ;  band  together  to 
defen-l  Reuchlin,  68,  71/ ;  sodatiea 
of,  in  German  cities,  60/ ;  write 
Id  praise  of  St.  Anna,  133 ;  in  the 
Gentian  uniiersitjes,  63/.,  196; 
religione  eclectTcism  among,  65 ; 
with  Lather  after  the  Leipzig  Dia- 
putatiou,  230,  254/  ;  didiked 
Augu^tinian  Uisology,  326  ;  how 
far  respunsihle  for  the  Pessants' 
War.  828. 

Humanis^  Italian.  22,  116 ;  rela- 
tions with  SsTonarola,  160. 

HundtcdYcara' War,  22. 

Hussite  propaganda,  SS,  196,  238, 
309,  3'i5. 

HntMn,  Ulrich  T.,  69,  67,  287n., 
269,  273,  2S4 ;  youth  and  educa- 
tion, 76/ ;  paasion  for  GermaD 
unity,  76 ;  admiration  for  Luther, 
77  ;  at  the  Ebernborg,  262. 

Hymns,  eTangelica],  in  the  HodiBTal 
Church,  121/.,  126;  EefonnatJon 
collections  of,  387,  402  ;  in  ptaila 
of    the   Blessed  Virgin,    ISS;  of 
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Image!  in  chnrchea,  312. 

ImnuKiUait  Conayilion,  the,  135,  ISS. 

Imperial  jam,  iatellectDsl,  163. 

Iivlex  apurgaloriui,  186. 

IH  ditlei  jubilo,  122/. 

Indulgence,  »n,  for  liie  Nikloaliauavn 
chapel,  100 ;  for  the  cliun^li  uf  All 
SiLiaU  at  Wittenberg,  130  ;  for  k 
bridge  at  Torgau,  26B. 

Indulgence  money  wont  to  found 
Wiltenbei^g  University,  206;  l>ad 
the  elTect  of  so  endowmeot,  234  ; 
246,  269. 

Indulgence-sellen,  213,  226. 

ladulycuat,  lielp«i  to  create  ■  capi- 
talist class,  83;  rostered  pilgrim- 
ages, 128  J  the  theory  and  praotic^e 
of,  '2\«f.  ;  earlier  atinses  of,  21B. 
223  ;  did  they  give  a  remission  of 
gHiiC,  226  ;  24S,  300. 

Industry  and  trade  in  France,  2S  ; 
in  England,  21 ;  in  Oennany, 
B\ff. 

Innsbruck,  SS3. 

Inquisition  in  Spain,  29/.,  266, 
267  «. 

Itulnuaioti,  the,  of  Frederick  of 
Saxony,  31 S. 

Inttmclum  of  the  Synod  at  Bern, 
1TB. 

IndruetiiM  drafted  by  the  Samn 
Viritow,  410. 

IiuiirreutionB,  in  England,  20,  21  ; 
in  France,  23  ;  in  tjpain,  28,  30, 

Tnterdiia,  43S/. 

lutsreat  on  money,  84. 

Inttrim,  Ou  Aug^barg,  390/1,  the 
Leiptig,  391  «. 

/ntoritn.  Fat  Old,  396. 

Isabella  of  Castile,  .'>,  27/. 

IsidoriBD  (pgendo-)  Rci-retala,  2. 

Isov,  347. 

Italy,  political  eoudittun  of,  32/., 
3D. 

JaeBbt-BrBdtr.  134. 

Jaeger  of  Dornheim,  Jnhann  (Crotus 

Rubeaiins),  66,  7S,  265. 
Jot  Uplaml.  302. 
Jamas  IV.  orScotlaiirl,  31. 
Jmub  the  Ju'tge,   not  Uie  tfediator, 

134.     See  Carts'. 
Smn,  in  Spain.  20 :  i-emecuted,  60 : 

their  Ulorature   to   be  deatroyei). 

70/ 
John,  Elector  of  Saicony.  See  Sazmiy. 


John  Frederick,  Elector  of  Saxony. 
StiB  Sanray. 

Jonaa,  Justus  [Jodocue  Koch  of  Nord. 
ling'n),  266,  273/,  276,  312,  886, 
411. 

Joss  Friti,  leader  in  the  Bundachuh  | 
League,  104,  136. 

Juiiier  Oeorg,  BB7,  317. 

JurispradencB  of  the  Renaissance,  44.  ' 

Jurists,  French,  of  the  Beuaissance, 
26. 

Jwi  tpiaa^nli,  exercised  by  secular 
rulers  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
140/,  147,  412  :  lies  in  theChru- 
tisn  magistracy,  401,  412,  418. 

JuHTiPicATtoN  BV  Faith,  a  diTioa 
act  and  therefore  continuoua,  447  ; 
cortvaponds  to  the  absolution  W 
the  priest,  448  ;  word  uswl  nith 
dilTerent  meanings,  448  ;  mediKval 
theory  of,  depends  on  initial  grsM, 
460 :  is  seen  in  the  action  of 
the  sacraments,  and  eepeoially  in 
penance,  460 ;  Reformation  doc- 
trine of,  447.  461 ;  Chemnitt  on 
the,  461 ;  reformatian  and  medU 
aval  theories  contrasted,  162. 

Jostinian,  Code  of.  It ;  300. 

Jtiterbogk,  214. 

Kalandi,  the,  146. 
Eatnpen,  Stephen,  305. 
Karben,  Victor  v.,  70. 
KarMaiia,  302. 
Katharine  of  Aragon,  21. 
KomptoD.  Abbey  lauds  of.  103,  109. 
Keasler,  Johann,  of  St.  Callen.  317. 
Kniffhlo/ChriiHEruBmaa).  301. 
Knox,  John,  340. 

Koburgers,  the,  printers  in  Augi- 
burg,  151, 166. 

Lachmann,  Jnhann,  310. 

Lacordaire   on    Protestant    idea    of 

Scripture,  467. 
Laity  and  clergy.  243,  44S. 
Lambert,  Francis.  337  n.,  415. 
Landsknethta,    40,    77,    106,    100, 

110  «. 
Latin,  in  the  Middle  Agfa,  46.  51 : 

hymns   sung    in    school,   51,  53 ; 

Luther's  studies  in,  197. 
Latin  IVar,  Iht,  66. 
League  of  the  Public  Went  [FraDoe], 

23. 
League,     the    Schmalkald,     378^., 

376,  880. 
League,  the  SwNliian,  323,  330.  SS4,  ] 
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of  PrnUsU.nt»  in  Gprmsny, 
325,  347,  350,  373. 

Laaguea  of  Romaniitta  in  Gonuanj, 
324,  S3B,  341. 

LniTiiing,  the  New,  22,  78. 
185  ;  in  France.  29 ;  in  Gennauy, 
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207 ;  early  lectnrra  on  theology, 
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Weesel  on  the,  355 ;  Honius  on 
the,  355  ;  Luther  on  the,  358/.  ; 
CiirlBtwlt  on  the,  85B. 

8»cr»ment»l  eflieacj,  232,  248,  478/. 

Socratnenta,  Colet  on  tlie,  171. 

Sacranienta,  the  number  of  the,  242, 

Safe.conducta  fur  Lu  I  her,  267  n.,  273 


,276. 


8t  Qallen,  347. 

Salerno,  UniTenity  of,  46. 

Salzburg,  Peasante'  War  in,  330. 

Ssmluna,  the  Bishoii  of,  a  Lutheran, 
SOS. 

San  Marino,  349. 

Saracens,  IS. 

Saiiffaxlioiu,  216/.,  447. 

Savonarola.  22  ;  youth  and  edrica 
tion,  158;  Hympathy  with  tiio  New 
LeaminE,  159;  di3ci|i1e<  among 
the  Italian  Humanista,  161/  ;  a 
mediiBTsl  thinker,  163. 

Saxon  VisilaCiimi,  40G/. 

Saxony.  Erneetine  {Electoral  till 
1E47,  then  Ducal),  secular  inper- 
intendenoB  of  the  Church  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  140.  259  ;  208, 
214,  250,  316,  318,  347,  386,  407. 

Saxony,  Elector  of,  FrtiUrUk,  makes 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land, 
130,  258  ;  collects  relics,  214,  258  ; 
obtains  an  Indulgence  for  his 
church,   130,   214;   for  a  bridge, 


tories,213;  protects  Luther,  232/., 
297-;  his  rehtcioua  poaitioo,  25Sj., 
202  1  at  the  Diet  of  Worms,  263, 
292  1  proTidea  lor  Luther's  safety, 
297  1  troubled  at  the  distnrUnceB 
at  Wittenberg.  3)6/.,  834  ;  death, 
336. 

John,  brother  of  Frederick,  202, 
SIS,  334,  341,  346;  signs  VtinPro- 
UtU,  S4S,  371  ;  refuses  the  nuncio's 
benediction,  SBO,  361  ;  aupis  the 
AMtjAxirg  Confemim,  863/  ;  joins 
the  Schmalkafd  League,  373. 

./iiAn  Frtderick,  son  of  John, 
pigna  the  Augtburg  Canftaion, 
343 ;  maities  Sibylla  of  Cteves, 
332;  "the  bom  Elector,"  394; 
deprired  of  tha  Electorate  and  im> 

?nMined,  384,  889 ;  death,  894  ; 
'rrderick  (Duke,  not  Elector],  aoQ 
of  John  Frederick,  367. 

Saxony,  Albertine  {Jhital  till  1647, 
then  Electoral),  214. 

Saxony,  Albertine,  Duke  of,  Oeerge, 
at  Leipag  Duputatirm,  237/.  ; 
desirce  a  Reformation,  257,  293, 
825 ;  gives  a  safe-conduct  for 
Luther,  273  n.,  276;  interferes  in 
the   affairs   of  Wittenberg,   816; 

Gblished  Edict  of  Worms,  316; 
>red  the  Hii«tiit«,  238,  324; 
member  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
League,  341 ;  his  daughter  married 
PhiRp  of  Hesse,  844,  380 ;  death, 
877. 

Henry,  brother  of  George,  3T7. 

Mauritt  [Elfetorfrom  1547),  son 
of  Henry,  married  a  daughter  of 
Philip  of  H»se,  382  ;  received  the 
Electorate,  384  and  n.  ;  took  the 
Emjieror's  si<te  in  the  Religioas 
War,  880;  the  Leipzig  InUrim, 
391  n. ;  attacked  the  Emperor,  393  ; 
at  the  Conference  at  Paaaau,  893  ; 
death,  395. 

Auguaiia  (Elector),  895. 
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,  19  ;  the  Reformation  ii 


Scbappeller  and  the  Twelve  Articlea 

of  t)ie  Feasants,  338. 
Scbeurl,   Christopher,   of  Numberg, 


I  Sohmalkalden,  87S. 

I  Schnepf,  Erhftrd,  lUformer  ofTubia- 

I       Ban,  SSL 

1   BcSoIm^o,  the  New,  3SB. 

RAoUatie   Theology,   SG,   118,    12B, 

'        ise,    181,    107,    568,    173,    181, 

"^^,210,  219,221,  228/-,  253; 

iJunnedbjLiitlier,  211 ;  teaches 

work-ri|;hteouBneB9,  31 1,  450,  4S9  ; 

il  tOflAMry,  4S9  ;  faith  and  reaton 

in,  499. 

8ohoob  in  GennKtijr,  h\ff. 

Schott,    Peter,    endnws    a   people's 

pTauher  for  Stmabiiig,  118. 
Se&nrf,  Jerome,  professor  of  I.bw  st 

Wittenberg,  276,  280,  281.  317. 
&XiBahaeh  Articlef,  Z&^. 
SMontiBo,  the   acientilic  element  in 

thealog;  ii  the  fleeting,  167. 
Sootluid,   21  i    Lutber'a  boolu   pro- 
hibited in,  29S,  38S. 
Bootaa,  John  Datis,  G6,  ISS,  178,  IBS, 

22S,  449. 
BBr^tvTr,  (ht  dodrine  <^ ;  Scriptnre, 
»  personal  ratliar  th&n  a  dogniatio 
rerelation,  165,  453;  mU-state- 
nent  of  tlie  Reforaiation  view,  458  : 
diSerencea  in  meanins  of  word, 
454  ;  unity  in,  oatursl  and  arbi- 
trary, 465;  theory  of  various  Bensea, 
165,  196 ».,  45S;  faith  and,  459, 
Ifll ;  Lacordaire  on  the  Protestant 
dootrlne  of,  4B7 ;  eivea  direct  com 
mimion  with  God,  460;  what  i; 
the  inlallibtltt;  of,  461/.,  431 
Soriptore  and  the  word  of  Qod. 
461/. ;  human  and  divine  elements 
In,  464,  4S6 ;  inerrancy,  464 ; 
Calvin  on  the  authority  of,  465 ; 
place  for  the  Higher  Ciitictsm, 
486/.  I  In  the  RefurmatioD  Creeda, 
487  n. 
Scriptures  in  the  mediieral  Chnrch, 
147/,  464/.  :  reading  the,  ■  mark 
of  heresy,  149. 
Seealar  aoperviaion  of  religious  affairs 

in  the  fifteenth  century,  140. 
Ssrvia,19. 
Sibylla    of    Clovca,    wife    of   John 

Roderick  of  Saxony,  362,  389. 
Siiuly,    part   of  Naples,    33 ;    (1 
apoken  in,  46. 
/   fflonngHB,    Francis  von,    268, 
296,  806  and  n.,  323. 
BiBbenberger,  Haiimilian,  281. 
Simnel,  Lambert,  31. 


Sitten,  Cardinal 


Social  coniiitiona  at  tho  close  of  the 

Middle  AgM,  70/. 
Social  revolts  in   the  later  Middle 

Ages,   95/.  ;    not    eiclusively    of 

peasants,  96  :  detestation  of  pneatH, 

GS  ;  impregnated  by  religious  aenti- 

ment,  97  -.  Hans  Btihm,  99  ;  Bund- 

schuh  ret-olU,  103 ;  causes  of  the 

revolts,  106/. 
Sotmt  iliiwntnui,  S7G. 
Spain,  7, 18, 19.  20, 21 ;  diTiiicns  of,  I 

20  ;  Inijuisitioa  in,  2B6.  I 

Spalatin    (George    Burkhanlt    from  1 

Spelt),  66,  185,  233,  250,  274,  276,   1 

278,  291  n.,  292.  I 

SpaDinrdsattheDietofWorma,  283.  I 
Spauiah  merchants  at  Woittis,  289.  I 
Spanish  troops  iu  Germanj,  389,  392.  I 
Speyer,  deli'yates  from  the  Genaan  1 

towns   m<'et   at,   38 ;   a  NationU  | 

Council  for  Germany  to 

323.     See  Ditt. 
9^m\ing-Toom.  Chr,  91. 
^nival,  nieauing  of  the  word  la  J 

the  Middle  Ages,  7.  I 

SpiHtual  EtUUt,  tho  false  and  ths  J 

true,  243,  441.  1 

Sprengel.  E^rus.  of  KUmberg.  258>  1 
Sute  and  Church,  in  Franoe,  23/.  }.l 

in  Spain,  29:  in  Biundenburg,  MI]  T 

in  Saxony,  140. 
SUtes  of  the  Church,  32/. 
States  General  of  France.  25. 
SUupitE,    Johann,    163,    18S,    202,  I 

205/.,  256.  ■ 

Stoke-on-Trent,  battle  of,  21 
Stolle,  Konrad,  author  of  the  TAuf^l 

ij^gian  Chnmieli,  99  n.  I 

Storch,  Nicholas,  oneof  thaZwickml 

prophets,  314. 
Strassburg,  Hunianiats  in,  6    ,  ,    ,  -  _ 

lation  of,  87  -,  the  BrrlAitn  in,  153  fM 

deputira  from,  at  Worms,  283;  lll,.r 

809/,  346,  347,  36S. 
Stubner,  Mareas  Tbomi,  314. 
Student-hostels,  54,  66  ;  dress. 
Students,  wandering,  60,  Gt ;  Br 
the  paxadjse  of,  58 ;  bum  Ti 
2^«sM,  233;  251. 
Btann,  Cupar,  the  herald  who  o 
TByed  Luther  to  Worms,  276/. 
Styria,  peasant  revolts  in,  830. 
Subtidiei,  ecplesiastical,  13. 
Sum  of  Chriatiauity,  the,  430. 
SvperiTtlnultn'3    in     the    Lnthen 

Churehes,  404.  411, 
Supremacy  claimed    by  the    ] 


tamponl,     5/  ;     ipiritud,     If. ; 

Lntnw  b^int  to  doubt  the,  235. 
Sn«o,  Heinrioh,  SOS. 
SwtliU,  the  Fc«aut«'  War  in,  830, 

SS8,  SS4. 
Steabia.*  Ltagm,  823,  340,  87S,  877. 
Svm,   <Ae,   hotel    io    Wonns,   274, 

278. 
Swaven,  Petar,  at  Womu,  276. 
Swiss,    the,    popular   in    Oermany, 

96/. 
Srnodi  in  th«  Lothonn  Chuichte, 

4)3,  416. 
STiia,  18. 

Taboritn  (eitreiDB  HnniteB),  B7,  SS8. 

TaaXt,  the,  26. 

Tansen,  Huu,  the  Danith   Luther, 

420. 
Temporal   mpianao;  of  the  Pope, 

T«rt ioriu  or  St.  F'nncis,  US. 
Tertnllian  on  mitigation  of  ecclesiaB- 

tioU  sentencea,  21 7  n. 
Tettel,  John,   an   Indulgence-aeller, 

SIS,  226,  236. 
TVa^ttoJii,  202. 
Theodore  of  Oaia,  47. 
Theodoaios,  Code  of,  44. 
Theological  proof  of  nutTenal  papal 


supreniacjr,  4. 
nieologiwl  phrai 


TbeologicKl  phraseolDgy,  Lnther  and 
teohnioal,  210,  471. 

Theology,  Luther's  leotoiea  on,  SOS. 
See  Sluliutie  TKeoiogB. 

Thaaunu  trterOcnua  live  iiidvig«M- 
ontm,  219,  229. 

Tktiei,  Luther's,  againit  Indulgencee, 
215^.,  SCO ;  m^e  lix  aasertioDa, 
229 ;  wide  oircolation,  230  ;  Zwing- 
li'i,  S60. 

ThitUMyScdy.m. 

Thomu  Aquinaa,  on  nniTenial  papal 
Bapremaoy,  4 ;  hit  knowledge  of 
Oreek,  4S».  ;  studied  by  Sarona- 
rola,  169,  161  ;  on  ludulgenoee, 
221,  224;  66,  67,  167/.,  44S. 

Thomai  &  Kempis,  12tl. 

Thnn,  Frederiok  von,  287. 

ThtuWia,  Peaeants'  War  In,  981 ; 
193,  208. 

Tithes,  ecolenastioal,  12,  97/.,  104. 

Tolomeo  of  Lucca,  a  can<H)irt  and 
theologian,  4  n. 

Toamamenia,  371  n. 

TODTS,  IS. 

Trade  in  England,  22;  in   France, 
26 ;  in  Enrope,  48,  . 
of,  88;  rente*  to  the  I 
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more  a  manldpal  thing  than  a 

national  aflair,  80. 
Trading    oompanies,    English,    22 ; 

German,  86  J^ 
Trtatitti.     Ih«    (Afw*    S^ormatimt, 

289/. 
Trent    See  CotmeO. 
Tiier,  Archbiahop  of,  36,  270 ;  head 

of  the  oommiaaion  to  confer  with 

Lnther  at  the  Diet  of  Worms,  294 ; 

heard   a  statement    from   LuUier 

under  seal  of  oonfeaaion,  296. 
Trivm^  tf  TVulA,  Ott,  807. 
Tmoheoa,   general  of  the   Swabiaii 

Leagae,  830,  884. 
TubiDEen,  391. 
Tntkisb  invasionB  dreaded  In   Qer- 

many,  19,  129,  874. 
Tnnatall,  Wolaey's  agent  at  Worma, 

298  and  n. 
Tv>tliie  AriieUi  in  ths  pMaMita'  War, 

381,  338.  837. 
Tyler,  Wat^  20. 

DbiqiiUy,  doctrine  of,  867,  478. 

Ulm,  320,  34B,  347.  SSI. 

Dlrich,   Dnhe  of  WUrtemborg,  87, 

37«. 
Unitat  Fratnim  (1462),  164/. 
Universities,  of  Puia,   12 ;   of  Ger- 

many,  68. 
Upsala,  422. 
Drban,  Heinrich,  08. 
UmUa-i,  St.,  LiUle  Ship.  146. 
Utopia  of  Sir   Thomu   More,   186, 

32S. 

Valdis,  Alfonso  de,  on  the  Edict  of 

Worms,  298/. 
Talentia,  27. 
Talla,  Laurentius,  49. 
Valor    eeeUtiaitimt    o 

Vaaco  da  Qama,  86. 

Vatican  Library,  49,  262. 

Veneiaela,  German  colony  in,  86, 

Venice,  82/  ;  Germans  in,  60,  83. 

fiearM  of  Qod,  the  Emperor  and  the 
Pope,  31. 

Vienna,  Conoordat  o^  11  ;  defence 
of,  19,  37,  374;  the  LoUm  War 
in,  68  i  378. 

Village,  life  In  a,  90/'.  ;  govsmment, 
92 ;  a,  aold  to  buy  a  velvet  rob*-, 
109. 

Virgin,  the  Blessed,  123  ;  the  Inter- 
cessor, 136 ;  confratemitiea  of  the, 
186;  hymns  in  hononr  of,  l!i6  i 
patroness     of     the     Augustinian 


Eremites,  13S ;  of  ttie  TTniTemitj 
of  Wittenberg,  205 ;  venerated  in 
tha  social  ravolta,  97,  100,  136  ; 
ImmaeulaU  Conaptim  of  tbe,  ISG, 
138. 

VititatioM,  eooleai»atio»l,  iOSff.  ; 
S»xcm,  *05/. 

Vogler,  Reorg,  it  Worms,  274,  284. 

VvigaU,  Iht,  atiidicd  in  schools,  Gl ; 
its  use  in  the  mediiEva]  Church, 
147/.  ;  editions  in  the  veraaculiir, 
li7,  119/. ;  the  Oerman,  150,  309. 

Wsldenses,  233. 

Wal/aH  -and  Striuae  lu  Sant  Jtwob, 

132,  223. 
Wsliuhia,  19. 
Wandering  Studmtii.  G4. 
Wknner,  Johann,  310. 
Warbeok,  Perkin,  21. 
Wartburs,  tha,  297,  402. 
Wealth,  based  on  poasesaion  or  land. 

80 ;  new  sources  of,  in  tradt,  84/. ; 

from  farming  Indulgeoceii,  83. 
W«he,  Jacob,  a  peasant  irsdur,  330. 
Weinshurg,  the  inassBcre  at,  330. 
WeuthUmer,    oollections   o(   village 

consuetudinary    Ian,    90/.,    103, 

107. 
Welser,   the,    family   of   capitaliBts, 

fiS,  381. 
Weal e J,  John,  and  Luther,  403. 
Wes»el,  John,  E8,  19B. 
Wiclif,  John,  149,  238,  290, 
WUiifiUa,  ISO. 
Wimpheling,    Jacob,    G2,    B8,    257, 

309. 
Wimpina.    Conrad,    wroW    counter- 
theses,  229. 
Vindsbeim.  347. 
Wjssenberg,  347. 


Wittenberg,  town  of,  301,  200,  334, 
238,  389. 

Wittenberg,  the  "tumolt"  in,  3IS 
320. 

Wjttenberft,  Unirenaty  of,  205,  208, 
282,  260,  311/. 

WHUenUrg  Contard.  S77. 

WiUtnbtrg  NiqhiingcUe,  810. 

WiUenberg  Ordinance  (1E22),  S15, 
101. 

WolfeobUttel  Library,  Luther's  USS. 
in  the,  209. 

Wolsev,  Canlinal,  161.  298. 

Worms,  Edict  of,  297,  298,  310,  SIB 
and  n.,  342/.,  3B9,  315;  oonrer- 
cnce  with  Luther  at,  293.  8m 
Did. 

Wiirteniburg,  Duchy  of,  seiird  by 
the  Houie  of  Hapsburg,  37  ;  re- 
covered by  its  Duke,  376/.,  S92, 
395. 

Wiinbnrg.  the  Bishop  of,  334. 

ZasiDs,  Ulrich  of  Freiburg,  257. 

2«li.  Matthew,  S50. 

Zerbst,  214. 

ZimmerinAt  Chrmik,  88,  191. 

Zurich,  350. 

ZurlckAU,  206,  ail.  318. 

Zwickau  Propheli,  the,  S14,  820, 
325. 

Z willing  an  Augnstiman  Eremit* 
[irncher,  313,  316. 

Zwingli,  relations  with  Lather, 
317/.  :  influenced  by  Hnnunism, 
318;  social  environment,  318; 
South  German  towns  under  hie 
influence,  351 ;  at  Marburg,  352/. ; 
his  doctrine  of  the  Sacrament  ol 
the  Supper,  356  ;  his  death,  371 ; 
333,  387,  352,  353, 886,  iH3, 167  ». 
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The  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament 

By  Prof.  S.  R.  DRIVER,  D.D.,  D.Litt 


Crown  8vo,  558  pa2M.  $2.50  net 


it  ts  the  most  scholarly  and  critical  work  in  the  English  lan- 
guage on  the  literature  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  fully  up  to  the 
present  state  of  research  in  Gi  -nany," — Prof.  Phiup  ScHAfF,  D.D. 

■'  Canon  Driver  has  arrang  1  his  material  excellently,  is  succinct 
without  being  hurried  or  uncleai,  and  treats  the  various  critical  prob- 
lems involved  with  admirable  fairness  and  good  judgmeni." 

—Prof.  C.  H.  Tov. 

"His  judgment  is  singularly  fair,  calm,  unbiassed,  and  inde- 
pendent It  is  also  thoroughly  reverential.  .  .  .  The  service, 
whicb  his  book  will  render  in  the  present  confusion  of  mind  an  this 
great  subject,  can  scarcely  be  overestimated." — Tie  London  Times. 

■■As  a  whole,  there  is  probably  no  book  in  the  English  1anguag« 
equsl  to  this  ■  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament' 
for  the  student  who  desires  to  understand  what  the  mortem  criUcism 
Ikinis  about  the  Bible." — Dr.  Lvman  Abbott,  it  the  Outlook, 

"  The  book  is  one  worthy  of  its  subject,  thorough  in  its  treat- 
ment, reverent  in  its  tone,  sympathetic  in  its  estimate,  frank  in  it* 
reco^ition  of  ditlicuUies.  conservative  (in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word)  in  its  statement  of  results  '■ 

— Prof.  HiNKV  P.  Smith,  in  the  Magaanc  c/ Christian  Lileraturi. 

'■  In  workmg  out  his  method  on 
order  and   goes   through   it  with  r 
Every  verse,  every  clause,  word  by  word,  is  sifted  and  weigned  and 
its  place  in  the  literary  organism  aecided  upon ." 

—  7%e  PrrsiyUrian  Quarlerly. 

"  II  contains  just  that  presentation  ot'  the  results  o'  Old  Testa- 
ment criticism  for  which  English  readers  in  this  department  liavs 
been  waiting.  .  .  .  The  whole  bonk  is  excellent;  it  will  be  found 
helpful,  characterized  as  it  is  ali  through  by  that  scholarly  poise  of 
mind,  whicb.  when  it  does  not  know,  is  not  ashamed  to  present  dc' 
eroea  of  probability."— AVm   Iforid. 

"...  Canon  Driver's  book  is  characterizrd  throughout  hy 
(borough   Christian    scholars'-'-     '-■■■-'-'    ■- ■■-    -■-- 


eipression  of  mere  opinions,  candor 

in  the  statemen 

[  of  facts  and  of 

,  and  the  devou 

the  divine  innorking  in  (he  rcllgioui 

:  life  of  the  Heb 
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bodiei  iL"— Dr.  A.  P.  PuioDV,  in  tht  Cambridp  Tribunt 
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Crown  8vo,  538  paged,  S2.50  net 


This  book  gives  a  history  of  Old  Testament  times. 
This  it  does  by  a  narrative  based  upon  those  BibH- 
cal  books  which  are  historical  in  form.  The  nature 
of  these  books  is  carefully  considered,  their  data  are 
used  according  to  historical  methods,  and  the  con- 
clusions of  recent  criticism  are  set  forth.  The  other 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  with  the  more  impor- 
tant of  the  Apocrypha  are  given  their  proper  place 
so  far  as  they  throw  light  on  the  development  of 
the  Old  Testament  people. 


laid  a 


ndcr  greal  obligations." 

—  Tht  Indipmdim 
icteiized  by  exlraordinary  clearness  of  cof 
on,    thorough  scholarly   ability,  and  chatn 


"The  volume  i 
ception  and  repres 
of  style."— TA-/-/. 

■■  Dr.  Smith's  volume  is  critical  without  being  polemical,  inter- 
esting though  nut  imaginative,  sctiularly  without  pedantry,  and  radi> 
cal  but  not  destructive.  The  author  is  liimscK  an  authotSty.  and  his 
volame  is  the  best  single  presentation  with  which  we  are  familiar  o( 
the  modern  view  of  Old  Tcslamenl  history." — Tht  Outlook. 

"This  volume  is  the  result  o(  thorough  study,  is  free  from  the 
LQnirovcrsial  spiintand  from  any  evidence  ol  desire  to  challenge  older 
theories  of  the  Bible,  is  written  in  straightforward,  clear  style,  does 
not  linger  unduly  in  discussion  of  doubtful  matters.  Is  TCTcrent  and  at 
the  same  lime  fearless.  H  one  has  accepted  the  main  posilions  of  the 
Higher  Criticism,  while  he  may  still  differ  with  Professor  Smith's 
conclusion*  here  and  there,  be  nil!  find  himself  in  accord  with  tile 
spirit  of  the  author,  whose  scholarship  and  achievement  he  will 
gladly  honor." — Tki  CongrtgoHonaliit . 

"  Wc  have  a  clear,  interesting,  instructive  account  of  the  growth 
of  Israel,  embodying  a  series  of  careful  judgments  on  the  countless 
problems  that  face  the  man  who  tries  to  understand  the  life  of  that 
reiDarkablc  people.  The  '  History'  takes  its  place  worthily  by  the  side 
of  Driver's  Introduction,  The  student  of  to-day  is  to  be  coogtaiulsied 
on  having  so  valuable  an  addition  made  to  his  nock  of  looli." 

—  rhi  Exfetitory  Timtt. 
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of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  Exegesis,  New  Coltege,  BdiDburgh. 
EDITED  FROM  THE  AUTHOR'S  MANUSCRIPTS 


S.  D.  F.  SALMOND,  D.D.,  F.E.r.S. 

Principal  of  the  Uniled  Free  Church  College,  Aberdeen. 

CrowD  8vo.    566  pages.    $2.50  net. 

**  It  in  Dce  of  those  monumental  works  whose  publication  the  icfaolar  hafls 
with  gialitude.  Piincipal  Salmond  tus  edited  Professor  DaviitsoD's  manu- 
script*  with  care  and  fidelity.  It  would  require  much  more  space  than  we 
can  give  this  volume  in  our  crowded  columns  even  to  indicate  the  many  poinla 
in  which  this,  one  of  the  greatest  of  ttebrew  scholars,  shows  himself  a  lineal 
deiccDdant  and  successor  of  the  ancient  prophets  whom  be  loved  so  well)  but 
it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  work  is  fitted  by  its  scbolarship  and  its  lone  to 
become  a  standard  in  every  theological  seminary.  Great  pains  have  been 
taken  with  the  Hebrew  text,  so  frequently  quoted,  and  its  use  u  distinctly 
iiluminativG.  His  learning  is  never  introduced  to  daz^ile,  but  always  to  en- 
lighten  the  reader."  —  TAr  Inttrior. 

"  We  hope  every  clergyman  will  not  rest  content  till  he  has  procured  and 
studied  this  most  admirable  and  useful  book.  Every  really  useful  question 
relating  to  man  —  his  nature,  his  fall,  and  his  redemption,  hi«  present  life  of 
grace,  his  life  after  death,  his  future  life  —  is  treated  of.  We  may  add  thai  the 
most  conservatively  inclined  believer  in  the  Old  Testament  will  find  nothing 
in  this  book  to  startle  him,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  book  is  fully  ciign,- 
zanl  of  the  altered  views  regan'tng  the  ancient  Scriptures.  The  tone  is  rever- 
ent throughout,  and  no  one  who  reads  attentively  can  fail  to  derive  fresh  light 
and  (MDclil  from  the  exposition  here  given."  —  The  Canadian  Churchman. 

"  Dr.  Davidson  was  so  keen  a  student,  and  yet  so  reverent  as  to  bis  Bible, 
that  anything  from  his  pen  must  be  of  profit.  The  book  gives  evidence  that 
his  eyes  were  wide  open  to  all  modern  research,  but  yet  he  was  not  led  astray 
by  any  of  the  vagaries  of  the  schools.  Through  all  the  treatment  of  the 
theme  he  remainsconservative,  while  seeking  to  know  the  truth."  —  Examiner. 

"  No  one  can  fail  to  gain  immense  profit  from  its  careful  study.  We  rejoice 
that  such  a  work  is  added  to  the  store  of  helpful  literature  on  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  we  express  the  hope  that  it  may  find  wide  reading  amung  ministers 
and  teachers  of  the  Bible."  —  714^  Standard. 

"In  its  treatment  of  Old  Testament  theology,  there  is  nothing  to  equal  it 
in  the  English  language,  and  nothing  to  surpass  it  in  any  language.  While  it 
is  prepared  for  scholars  it  will  prove  an  education  in  the  Old  Testament  to  the 
intelhgenl  laymen  or  Sunday-school  teachers  who  will  give  it  a  fitithful  read- 
ing, The  style  is  so  clear  that  it  cannot  help  but  prove  interesting.  We  com- 
mend this  book  with  a  special  prayer,  believing  that  it  will  make  the  Old 
Testament  a  richer  book;  and  make  the  foundation  upon  which  the  teaching! 
of  the  New  Testament  stand  more  secure  to  every  one  who  reads  it." 

—  Tht  Hiiitlberg  Ttachct-. 
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"The  amhof's  work  is  ably  done.     ,     ,     .    ThU  volume  It  wortlij 
fa  pUcc  in  ibe  «eri«s." — The  Coagregatienalitt. 

"  lovaioablc  as  a  resumiiof  the  latest  critical  work  upon  (he  greal  fonni- 
tive  period  ot  the  Christian  Church."— 7"i4f  CArisiiait  H'orinLoadon). 


"  There  Can  b 

of  the  thoroughne 


o  doubt  that  this  is  a  remarkable  work,  both  on  account 
o(  iu  ci'^tism  anil  the  boldness  ol  its  vie 


"The  ability  and  learning  ot  Pror^ssor  McGiffert's  work  on  the  Apol- 
tolic  Age,  and.  whatever  dissent  there  may  be  from  its  critical  opinioa,  it* 
manliest  sincerity,  candid  scholars  will  not  fail  to  appreciale." 

— Dr.  George  P.  Fisher,  of  Yale  University. 

"  Pre-eminently  ■  clergyman's  boob ;  but  there  are  many  reasons  why  it 
ihould  be  in  the  library  o(  every  thoughtful  Christian  person.  The  style 
1*  vivid  and  at  limes  picturesque.  The  results  rather  than  Ihe  processes  of 
learning  are  exhibited.  Il  is  full  of  local  color,  of  striking  narrative,  and  of 
keen,  often  brilliant,  character  analysis.  It  is  an  admirable  book  for  Ihe 
Sunday-school  leather." — BesUn  AJvtrtiitr. 

"  For  a  work  of  such  wide  learning  and  critical  accuracy,  and  which  deoll 
with  so  many  difficult  and  abstius-  problems  of  Christian  history,  this  ja 
marknbiy  readable."— TA^  InJtfendeHt. 

"Il  is  certain  that  Professor  McGiffert's  work  has  set  the  mark 
(uture  effort  in  the  obscure  lields  of  research  into  Christian  origin." 

—Ntie  York  Triiume. 

"  Dr.  McGiffert  hns  produced  an  able,  scholarly,  snggeslive.  and 
•troctive  work.  He  is  in  ihoronRh  and  easy  possession  of  his  source! 
materials,  so  that  his  positive  construction  is  sijdom  Interrupted  by  citaiioni, 
the  demolition  of  opposing  views,  or  the  irrelevant  discussion  of  s-:lxir(tiiiate 
qaettioos.'' — TAt  Attlkediit  Htvirn/. 

"  The  deamess.  letf-conuslency.  and  force  of  the  whole  Impiessita  ol 
Apoitolic  Christianity  with  which  we  leave  this  book,  goes  far  It 
s- 1..^  ^jjjj  injt^u." — y^  Expetilnr. 
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"Id  style  ft  is  mdy  clear,  simple,  and  strong,  adapted  alike  to  the  gaD> 

Alril  reader  and  the  theological  sludent.  The  [ormer  class  will  find  it  read- 
able and  interesting  to  an  unusual  degree,  while  the  student  will  value  iU 
thorough  scholarship  and  completeness  of  Ireatment.  His  work  has  a  sim- 
plicity, beauty,  and  [reshness  that  add  greatly  to  its  scholarly  eicellence  and 
worth." — Christian  Advotatt. 

"  Professor  Stevens  is  a  profoond  student  and  interpreter  of  the  Bible,  as 
Ux  as  possible  divested  of  any  prepossessions  concerning  its  message.  Tn 
his  study  of  it  his  object  has  been  not  to  find  teils  that  might  seem  to  bol- 
ster up  some  system  of  theological  speculation,  but  to  find  out  what  the 
writers  of  the  various  books  meant  to  say  and  teach." — N.   Y.   Tribunt. 

*'  It  is  a  fioe  example  of  painstaking,  discrimioating,  impartial  research 
and  statement." — The  CeHgregaliimalisl. 

"  Professor  Stevens  has  given  us  a  very  good  boob.  A  liberil  conser* 
vative,  be  takes  cautious  and  moderate  positions  in  the  field  of  New  Testa- 
ment criticism,  yet  is  admirably  fair-minded.  His  method  is  patient  and 
inorough.  He  siale«  the  opinions  of  those  who  differ  from  him  with  care 
and  clearness.  The  proportion  of  quotation  and  reference  is  well  adjusted 
and  the  reader  is  kept  well  informed  concerning  the  course  of  opinion  with- 
out being  drawn  away  from  the  text  of  the  author's  own  thought.  His 
iudgmenls  on  diflicDlt  questions  are  always  put  with  self-restraint  and 
sobriety." — Tii  ChurcAman. 

"  I(  will  certainly  take  its  place,  after  careful  reading,  as  a  valuable 
rvnopsis,  neither  tiare  nor  over-el aborale,  to  which  recourse  will  be  had  by 
(he  student  or  teacher  who  requires  wiihio  moderate  compass  the  gist  ol 
rtwdera  research." — Thr  Liurary  Wtrld. 
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Crown  8vo.    S54  Pases.    Net,  $2.90. 


*'  This  b  verily  md  indeed  «  book  lo  thaak  God  for ;  ftod  if  utyboij 
been  deipaimig  of  a  restoration  of  true  catholic  nnity  in  God't  good  limCi  if 
U  a  book  to  till  hira  with  hope  and  confidence," — Tie  Ckurck  Slaitifanf. 

"  r'incipal  Riiny  has  written  a  fascinating  book.  He  has  the  gifts  of  an 
biitorian  and  an  expositor.  H  ie  fresli  presentation  of  so  intricate  and  tlia^ 
worn  a  subject  as  Gnasticism  grips  and  bolds  Ihe  attention  Irom  first  lo  lut. 
Familiarity  with  most  of  the  subjects  which  fall  10  be  treated  withb  these 
Umiti  of  Christian  Iiislory  had  bred  a  fancy  that  we  mifht  safely  and  profit* 
ably  skip  lome  of  the  chapters,  but  we  found  ourselves  returning  lo  close  up 
the  gaps;  we  should  advise  those  who  are  led  to  read  Ihe  book  ihroogh  thii 
notice  not  to  repeat  our  experiment.  It  is  a  dish  of  well-cooked  and  well- 
■eaioned  tneal,  savory  and  rich,  wiih  abundance  of  gravy;  and,  while  no 
one  wishes  to  be  a  glutton,  he  will  miss  something  nutritioaa  if  he  doe*  not 
take  time  to  consume  it  all." — HMkodisl  Staiew. 

"  It  covert  the  period  from  9S-451  A.D. ,  with  a  well-marked  order,  and 
il  written  in  a  downright  style,  simple  and  nnpretentioos.  Simplicity,  In- 
deed, And  perspicuity  are  the  keynotes,  and  too  great  burden  c(  detail  tl 
avoided.     A  very  fresh  and  able  book." — The  Nation. 

"The  IntematKiDal  Theological  Ubraiy  is  certainly  a  very  valnable  collec- 
tion of  books  on  the  science  of  Theology.  And  among  the  Mt  ''good  books, 
Dr.  Kalny's  volnmo  on  The  Ancient  Catholic  Church   a  entitled  to  a  high 

Elace. .  We  know  of  no  one  volume  which  contains  lO  much  matter  wMch 
1  necessary  lo  a  student  of  theology." — Tkt  Living  Church. 
"Of  course,  a  history  so  condensed  is  not  lo  be  read  satisfactorily  in  a  day 
cr  even  a  week.  The  reader  oflen  will  find  ample  food  for  thought  for  a 
day  or  more  in  what  he  may  have  read  in  two  hours.  But  the  man  who 
will  master  the  whole  book  will  be  amply  rewarded,  and  will  be  convinced 
that  hp  has  been  consordng  with  a  comi^uiy  of  the  world's  greatest  men, 
and  has  attained  an  accurate  knowledge  of  one  of  the  world's  greatest  ami 
most  important  periods." — Christian  ItiMligmcrr. 

"  As  a  compend  of  church  history  for  the  first  Eve  centuries,  this  volume 
will  be  foand  most  useful,  (or  ready  referenre,  both  to  those  who  possess 
the  more  elaborate  church  histories,  and  for  the  general  information  desired 
by  a  wider  reading  public ;  while  the  temperate  presentations  of  the  author'l 
own  theories  upon  dJEputed  points  are  in  themselves  of  great  value."— 
Btiliolhna  Sacra, 

"  Principal  Rai^  of  the  New  College,  Edinburgh,  ts  t>ue  of  (he  foremost 
scholars  of  Great  Britain,  and  In  Scotland,  his  home,  he  Is  regarded  by  ht* 
countrymen  as  the  chief  figure  in  their  ecclesiastical  life.      There  *"' 

little  doubt  that  this  recent  volume  will  enhance  his  reputation  and  I    . . 
tatrodttce  him  la  a  wider  circle  of  friends." — CengngBtianaliit,  SnlMtf 
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"  He  gives  ampie  proof  of  rare  scholarship.  Many  of  the  old  doc- 
trines are  restated  with  Q  freshness,  lucidity  and  elegance  of  style 
which  make  it  a  very  readable  book," —  TAi  New  Yvrk  Obitrvtr. 

"  TntriDsically  this  volume  is  worthy  of  a  loremost  place  m  our 
mo  Jtrn  literature  .  ,  .  We  have  no  work  on  the  subject  in  English 
eo-ial  to  it,  for  variety  and  range,  clearness  of  '<•'-"-•>'  i...i;".«.no 
guidance,  and  catholicity  of  tone." — Lmdcn  N* 
fendtni. 


■.on/>r. 


"  It  is  to  me  quite  a  marvel  how  a  book  of  this  kind  (Fisher's 
•Eistory  of  Christmn  Doctrine")  can  be  written  so  accurately  to 
scale.  It  could  only  be  done  by  one  who  had  a  very  complete  com- 
mand  of  all  the  penods."— Phof.  WrLUAM  Sanoav,  Ox/irrd. 

"It  presents  so  many  new  and  tresh  points  and  is  so  thoroughly 
treated,  and  brings  into  view  contemporaneous  thought,  especially 
the  American,  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  read  it,  and  wiJ  be  an  equal 
pleasure  to  go  back  to  it  again  and  again." — Bishop  John  F.  Hurst. 

'■  Throughoul  there  is  manifest  wide  reading,  careful  prepara- 
tion, spirit  and  good  judgment,"— /'Ai/<nfri'/Aia  I^eibylerian. 

"  The  language  and  stylo  are  alike  delightfully  fresh  and  e: 
.  .  .  A  book  which  will  be  found  both  stimulating  and  instruct 
to  the  student  of  theology," — Tht  Churehman. 

' '  Professor  Fisher  has  trained  the  public  to  expect  the  excBllep 
ciea  of  scholarship,  candor,  judicial  equipoise  and  admirable  lucidity 
and  elegance  of  style  in  whatever  comes  from  liis  pen.  But  in  tbf 
present  work  he  has  surpassed  himself." — Prof.  J.  H.  TtiAVSR,  ^ 
Harvard  Divinity  ScAaol. 

"  It  meets  the  severest  standard ;  there  is  fullness  of  knowledge, 
thorough  research,  keenly  analydc  thought,  and  rarest  enrichmeni 
for  a  positive,  profound  and  learned  critic.  There  is  interpretative 
and  revealing  sympathy.  It  is  of  the  class  of  works  that  mark  epocht 
in  their  several  departments," —  Tie  Outlaet. 

"  As  a  first  study  of  the  History  of  Doctrine,  Professor  Fisher'! 
volnme  has  the  merit  of  being  full,  accurate  and  interesting." 

—Prof.  Marcus  Dods 
He  gathers  up,  reorganiies  and  presents  the  results  oj 
I  in  a  style  rareiy  lull  Oi  literary  charm." 

—  Tki.nitria'- 
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n's  Christian  Inslllations  maj  be  regarded  ts  thi.  mo* 
Important  permanent  cualribution  which  the  ProtestRnt  Episcopal  Charch 
of  the  UniiFd  Stales  has  yet  made  10  general  theological  thought.  In  a  fcv 
paiticulu's  il  will  not  comimuid  the  universal,  or  even  the  genera!  assent  of 
discriroinating  readers :  but  it  will  receive,  as  it  deserves,  the  respect  and 
Appreciation  of  those  who  rightly  estiniate  the  varied,  learned,  and  independ- 
ent spirit  of  the  aatiior."-^TAe  /ImericaH  Jaumal of  Th<ehgy. 

"  A*  to  his  method  there  can  be  no  two  opinions,  nor  as  lo  the  bro«d, 
critical,  and  appreciative  character  of  his  sludyi  II  is  an  immensely  sng- 
gestive,  stimulating,  and  encouraging  piece  of  work.  Il  shows  that  modem 
scholarship  is  not  kII  at  sea  as  lo  results,  and  it  presents  a  worthy  view  of  a 
great  and  noble  subject,  the  greatest  and  noblest  of  all  subjects." — Tht  In- 
dtpendent. 

"  This  will  at  once  take  its  place  among  the  most  valuable  volumea  in  ibe   | 
'  latemalionai  Theological  l.ibrary.'  constituting  in  itself  a  very  complete 
epitome   both  of  general  church   history  and  o(  the  history  of  doctrines. 
.     .     .     A  single  quotation  well  illustrates  the  brilliant  style  and  the  pro- 
found thought  of  the  book."- — The  Biiliotheca  Sacra. 

"  The  wealth  of  learning,  the  historical  spirit,  [he  philosophic  grasp,  the 
loydty  to  the  continuity  of  life,  which  everywhere  characleriie  this  thorough 
study  of  the  organization,  creeds,  and  cultus  constituting  Christian  Ins(ita> 
lion.  .  .  ■  However  the  reader  may  differ  with  the  conclusions  of  the 
author,  few  will  question  bis  painstaking  scholarship,  judicial  lempcnuncnt, 
and  catholicity  of  Christian  spirit." — Tile  Advantt. 

"  Il  is  an  honor  to  American  scholarship,  and  will  be  read  by  *11  who 
wish  to  be  abreast  of  the  age."— 7"*/  LuHerait  Church  Jievint. 

"  With  all  its  defects  and  limilations,  ibis  is  a  most  illuminating  and  sug- 
gestive bo«k  on  a  subject  of  abiding  interest.'' — Tie  Ciritlian  InUlTi- 
gencer. "' 

"  It  is  a  treasury  of  expert  knowledge,  arranged  io  an  orderly  and  lucid 
manner,  and  more  than  ordinarily  readable.  .  ,  .  Il  is  controlled  by  the 
candid  and  critical  spirit  of  the  careful  historian  who,  of  course,  has  his 
convictions  and  preferences,  but  who  makes  no  claims  in  their  behalf  which 
the  facts  do  nol  seem  to  warrant." — Tie  Cengregatiirna/isl. 
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Ideas  of  the  PieiebL  Age, "  etc. 
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"  Dr.  Gladden  may  be  regiu^ed  as  an  expert  and  an  authority  on  practi- 
il  iheology.  -  .  .  Upon  the  whole  we  judge  ihat  it  will  be  of  gre« 
irvice  to  the  ministry  of  all  the  Protestant  chuicbes." — TAf  JnterUr. 


"  Packed  with  wimIobi  and  instruction  and 
It  is  pithy,  periinent,  and  judicious  from  cover 
ceedingly  comprehensive,  lagacious,  and  suggestive 
oi  its  theme." — Thi  Cangrtgalionalut. 


profound  piety,     .     , 
idy  and  applicai 


"  His  long  eipcrience,  his  eminent  succeis,  his  rare  literary  ability,  and 
ha  diligence  as  a  student  combine  to  make  o(  this  a  model  book  for  its  pur- 
pose. .  .  >  We  know  not  where  the  subjects  are  more  wisely  discuised 
than  here." — The  Biblivlkica  Sacra, 

"This  book  should  be  the  vade  metum  oF  every  working  pastor.  It 
abounds  in  wise  counsels  and  suggestions,  the  result  of  large  experience 
and  observation.  No  sphere  of  church  lifeor church  work  is  left  antrealed." 
—  Tit  (Canadian)  Milhodist  Magatine  and  Revirw. 

"  A  happier  combination  of  author  and  subject,  it  will  be  acknowledged, 
can  hardly  be  found.  ...  It  is  comprehensive,  practical,  deeply 
spiritual,  and  fertile  in  wise  and  suggestive  thought  upon  ways  aad  meaiu 
of  bringing  the  Gospel  to  bear  on  the  lives  of  men." — The  Christian  A^- 


"  Dr.  Gladden  writes  with  pith  and  point,  but  with  wise  moderation,  a 
genial  tone  and  greit  good  sense.  .  .  .  The  book  it  written  in  an  excel- 
lent, business-like  and  vital  English  style,  which  carries  the  author's  point 
and  purpose  and  has  an  attractive  vitality  of  its  own." — The  Independent. 

"  A  comprehensive,  inspiring,  and  helpful  guide  to  a  busy  pastor.  On: 
^nds  in  it  a  multitude  of  practicai  suggestions  for  the  development  of  thr 
spiritual  and  working  life  of  the  Church,  and  the  answer  to  many  problenv 

■'    -         ■  -It  perplexity  to  the  laithful  minister." 

Tht  a^iitian  UtilUgencer 


tie  JnfCTMfionaf  tCeofogicaf  £t6t«tj. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE  OF  SALVATIO 

By  GEOROe  B.  STEVENS,  Ph.D.,  D.D..  LL.D. 

Dwighl  I'rofessor  of  Systematic  Theology  in  Vale  University.  I 
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"The  boolc  is  a  great  work,  whatever  one's  own  dogmatic  opinioM 
may  be,  or  however  one  might  wish  lo  crilicinc  some  of  the  positions  taken 
by  Dr.  Stevens.  It  shows  mastery  o(  (he  subject,  breadth  of  view  cotd- 
bired  with  the  minutix  of  scholarship,  that  is  admirable,  It  should  have 
a  w'de  reading,  and  it  can  do  much  for  this  Iransitional  time  of  ours.  whcD 
nothing  is  more  needed  Ihati  the  reinterprets tion  of  the  old  formulas  in 
the  life  of  to-day." — Tie  Examiner. 

"  Professor  Stevens  has  performed  a  task  of  great  importance,  certain 
to  exert  wide  and  helpful  influence  in  settling  the  minds  of  men.  He  has 
treated  the  subject  historically  and  has  given  to  Christ  the  first  place  in 
interpreting  bis  own  missioti," — CoHgrtgalionalisI  and  Ckriilian  Werld, 
■'  The  eminence  of  the  author  no  less  than  the  thoroughly  scholarlj 
character  of  his  discussion  insures  lo  his  book  a  place  in  every  coirplcte 
theological  library." — Broiiltlyn  Daily  Eagle. 

"  This  is  a  book  of  marked  value.  There  is  evidence  of  good  thinking 
from  beginning  to  end.  The  author  has  a  clear  and  wholesome  way  of 
looking  lot  the  truth.  He  understands  the  uses  of  the  historical  mclhoU. 
but  this  does  not  blind  him  to  the  discernment  of  some  truths  by  straight 
and  immediate  perception  or  intuition.  Familiar  enough  with  what  the 
modem  critics  and  theoriiers  have  to  iay,  he  does  not  lose  his  fine  poise  of 
spiritual  judgment  either  in  face  of  the  old  or  the  new.  He  is  in  no  sense 
a  controversialist.  He  is  simply  after  the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth." 
—  Tkf  Slandard  {CYiKcaigo). 
"The  subject  is  treated  historically  and  exegetically.  the  problems 
that  present  themselves  being  approached  inductively,  the  theories  o( 
others  presented  with  reasonable  fulness,  and  the  discussion  kept  through- 
out on  an  abjective  plane.  .  .  .  The  book  deserves  careful  study,  rA 
a  whole,  and  is  suggestive  of  the  interest  taken  in  questions  of  soteriol 
ttMlay." — Tht  ChurchmaH. 


Apologetics ; 

Or,  Christianity  Defensively  Stated. 

fly  the  late  ALBXANDBR  BALMAIN  BRUCB,  DJX. 

ctki  Bm)  Nrw  Totamant  FtrnnU.  Fnr-  Church  Calk 
Dor  of  •'  The  Tniinlnji  of  tha  Tw<lv>."  '■  1  h.  hunUla' 
>n  ot  Chrlit,"  ■'  Tba  Kingdom  ol  Ood,"  etc. 
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t'rofessor  Bruce's  work  is  not  an  abstract  treatise  on  apologetics, 
tmt  an  apologetic  presentation  of  the  Christian  faith,  with  reference 
to  whatever  m  our  intellectual  environment  makes  faith  difficult  at 
the  present  time. 

It  addressesitself  to  men  whose  sympathies  are  with  Christtaoity, 
and  discusses  the  topics  of  pressing  concern — the  burning  questions 
of  the  hour.  It  is  offered  as  an  aid  to  faith  rather  than  a  buttress  of 
received  belief  and  an  armory  of  weapons  for  the  orthodox  believer. 

' '  The  book  throughout  exhibits  the  methods  and  the  results  of 
conscientious,  independent,  expert  and  devout  Biblical  scholarship, 
and  it  is  of  permanent  value." — TAt  Cangrtgationaliil. 

"The  practical  value  of  this  book  entitles  it  to  a  place  in  the 
first  rank."'— 7S<  Indtptndtnt. 


aspects  best  fitted  to  commena  it   to  '  ingenuous  and  truti-loving 


"Professor  Bruce  does  not  consciously  evade  any  diScultr, 
and  he  constantly  aims  to  be  completely  fair-minded.  For  tms 
reason  ho  wins  from  the  start  the  strong  confidence  of  the  reader  " — 
Advance. 

"Its  admirable  spirit, 

y  ot  the  pre,  _ _  .. .. 

:,  nevertheless,  not  infidels."- 

"In  a  word,  he  tells  precisely  what  all  intelligent  persons  wish  t» 
know,  and  tells  it  in  a  clear,  fresb  and  convincing  manner.  Scarcely 
anyone  has  so  successfully  rendered  the  service  of  showing  what 
the  result  of  the  higher  criticism  is  for  the  proper  understand'jig  of 
the  history  and  religion  of  Israel."— -4 wi/mw  Rtvica. 

"  We  have  not  for  a  long  time  taken  a  book  in  hand  that  is  inoro 
stimulating  to  faith.  .  .  .  Without  commenting  further,  we  repeat 
that  this  volume  is  the  ablest,  most  scholarly,  most  advanced,  and 
shariM'st  defence  of  Christianity  that  has  ever  been  written.  Nc 
tbeol'jgical  library  should  he  without  it." — ^dtn't  Herald. 


..^ 


Christian  Ethics, 

By  NEWMAN  5MVTH,  D.D.,  New  Haven. 
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"Astliisbool^ls  thelatest,  soit  is  thefullestandmost  a 

treatment  of  the  subject  tbat  we  are  familiar  with.  Patient  and  ex- 
haustive in  its  meth(^  of  inquiry,  and  sttmulattne  and  suggestive  in 
the  topic  it  handles,  we  are  confident  that  it  wiU  be  a  b3p  to  the 
ta^  oi  the  moral  understanding  and  interpretation  of  human  life." 
—  ri/  Living  CitmA. 

"  This  book  of  Dr.  Newman  Smyth  is  of  extraordinary  interest  and 
value.  It  is  an  honor  to  American  scholarship  and  American  Chris- 
tian thinking.  It  is  a  work  which  has  been  wroueht  out  with  re- 
markable grasp  of  conception,  and  power  of  just  analysis,  fullnessol 
information,  richness  of  thought,  and  affluenL-e  of  apt  and  luminous 
illustration.  Its  style  is  singularly  clear,  simple,  facile,  and  strong. 
Too  much  gratification  can  hardly  be  expressed  attheway  the  author 
lifts  the  whole  subject  of  ethics  up  out  of  the  slough  of  merenatural- 
ism  into  its  own  place,  where  it  is  seen  to  be  illumined  by  Uie  Chris- 
tian revelation  and  vision." — Tit  Advanit. 

"  The  subjects  treateil  cover  tlic  whole  field  ot  moral  and  SpL'Itnal  Ift 
latioDS,  iheorclical  and  praclicbl,  nalurcl  and  revealed,  individual  kdJ  coci^ 
dvil  and  ecclesiastical.  To  enthron;  the  personal  Christ  as  Ihe  true  content 
of  the  ethical  ideal,  to  show  how  this  ideal  is  realized  in  Christian  conscious 
cess  and  how  applied  in  the  varied  departments  of  practical  life— these  art 
Ihe  main  objects  of  the  book  and  no  objects  could  be  loftier." 

■ —  The  CengrtgalianaBit. 

"  The  author  has  written  with  competent  knowlcdee,  with  great  ifdrinul 
blight,  and  in  a  tone  of  devoutness  and  reverence  worthy  of  his  theme." 
—  TAi  Londim  Indefiitdent. 

"  It  is  methodical,   comprehensive,   and  readable ;   few  snbdivisioni. 
direct  or  indi'ect,  are  omitted  in  the  irealtnenl  of  the  broad  thi^me,  and 
though  it  aims  to  be  an  exhaustive  treatise,  and  not  a  popular  haudbook,  it 
may  be  perused  at  random  with  a  good  deal  of  suggestiveness  and  proGc." 
—  The  Sunday  Sthool  Timet 

"  It  reflects  great  credit  on  the  author,  presenting  an  Mempliry  tempo 
ind  manner  throughont,  beinf;  a  model  of  clearness  in  thought  and  term, 
and  containing  passages  of  eiquisite  finish." — Hartford  Seminar-j  Xnen!t 

••  We  commend  this  book  to  all  reading,  intelligent  men,  aa'  tsptd  lb 
to  miniitera,  who  will  find  in  •-  -Tny  freih  suggestions." 

— Professok  a.  1    BkOO 


^t  Intttnational  Cnftcai  Cgmmtnlaq' 

on  ttjt  fiolii  gcriptarts  of  ll)c  (Pfo  onlt 
}fen>  Seataments. 


EDITORS-    PREFACE. 


'There  are  naw  before  the  public  many  Commentaries, 
written  by  British  and  American  divines,  of  a  popular  or 
homiletical  character.  TA^  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools, 
the  Handbooks  for  Bible  Classes  and  Private  Students,  The 
Spf.a&ei's  Commentary,  The  Popular  Commentary  (Schaff), 
The  Expositor's  Bible,  and  other  similar  series,  have  their 
special  place  and  importance.  But  they  do  not  enter  into 
the  field  of  Critical  Biblical  scholarship  occupied  by  such 
series  of  Commentaries  as  the  Kur^efasstts  exegetisches 
Handbuch  sum  A.  T.;  De  Wctte's  Kurzgefassits  exegetiahet 
HanJbuch  zum  N.  T.;  Meyer's  Kritisch-exegetischer  Kom- 
mentor;  Keil  and  Delitzsch's  Biblischer  Commenlar  Uier  das 
A.  T.J  Lange's  Theologisch-homiieliiches  Bibelwerkj  Nowack's 
Jfjiuikommeniar  turn  A.  T.j  Holtzmann's  Handkommenlar 
turn  N.  T.  Several  of  these  have  been  translated,  edited, 
and  in  some  cases  enlarged  and  adapted,  for  the  English, 
speaking  public ;  others  are  in  process  of  translation.  But 
no  corresponding  series  by  British  or  American  divines 
has  hitherto  been  produced.  The  way  has  been  prepared 
by  special  Commentaries  by  Cheyne,  Ellicott,  Kalisch, 
Lightfoot,  Perowne,  Westcott,  and  others ;  and  the  time  has 
come,  in  the  judgment  of  the  projectors  of  this  enterprise, 
when  it  is  practicable  to  combine  British  and  American 
scholars   in  the   production  nf  a   critical,  comprebeasive 


EDITORS     PREFACE 

Commentary  that  will  be  abreast  of  mbdern  biblical  scholar- 
ship, and  in  a  measure  lead  its  van. 

Messrs.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons  of  New  York,  and  Messrs. 
T.  &  T.  Claik  of  Edinburgh,  propose  to  pablish  such  a 
series  of  Commentaries  on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
onder  the  editorship  of  Prof.  C.  A.  Briggs,  D.D.,  in  America, 
and  of  Prof.  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D.,  for  the  Old  Testament,  and 
the  Rev.  Alfred  Pluhuer,  D.D.,  for  the  New  Testament, 
in  Great  Britain. 

The  Commentaries  will  be  international  and  inter-con- 
fessional, and  will  be  free  from  polemical  and  ecclesiastical 
bias.  They  will  be  based  upon  a  thorough  critical  study  of 
r:he  original  texts  of  the  Bible,  and  upon  critical  methods  of 
Interpretation.  They  are  designed  chiefly  for  students  and 
clergymen,  and  will  be  written  in  a  compact  style.  Each 
book  will  be  preceded  by  an  Introduction,  stating  the  results 
of  criticism  upon  it,  and  discussing  impartially  the  questions 
still  remaining  open.  The  details  of  criticism  will  appear 
in  their  proper  place  in  the  body  of  the  Commentary.  Each 
liection  of  the  Text  will  be  introduced  with  a  paraphrase, 
or  summary  of  contents.  Technical  details  of  textual  and 
;philoIogical  criticism  will,  as  a  rule,  be  kept  distinct  from 
matter  of  a  more  general  character ;  and  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment the  exegetical  notes  will  be  arranged,  as  far  as 
possible,  so  as  to  be  serviceable  to  students  not  acquainted 
with  Hebrew.  The  History  of  Interpretation  of  the  Books 
will  be  dealt  with,  when  necessary,  in  the  Introductions, 
with  critical  notices  of  the  most  important  literature  of 
the  subject.  Historical  and  Archaeological  questions,  as 
well  as  questions  of  Biblical  Theology,  are  included  in  the 
plan  of  the  Commentaries,  but  not  Practical  or  Homiletical 
The  Volumes  will  constitute  a  uniform  series. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  CRITICAL  COIIEKTARI. 


The  following  eminent  Scholars  are  ei^^Etd  upon  the 
Volumes  named  below : 

THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

The  Rev.  John  Skinnbr,  D^D.,  Professor  of  Old 
Testament  Laneuage  and  Literature,  Colle^^e  of 
Presbyterian  Church  of  England,  Cambridge, 
England. 

The  Rev.  A.  R.  S.  Kennedy,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
Hebrew,  University  of  Edinbursfi. 


G.  Buchanan  Gray,  D.D-.  Professor  of  Hebrew, 
Mansfield  College,  Oxford  [.Vow  Riady. 

The  Rev.  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D.,  D.LitL,  Regius 
Professor  of  Hebrew,  Oxford.  \Nfm  XcaJy. 

The  Rev.  George  Adah  Smith,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  Hebrew,  Free  Church  CoU^e, 
Gla^ow. 

The  Rev.  Gboror  Moorb,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Theology,  Harvard  University,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  [A'0iD  Jiittdy. 


The  Rev.  Francis  Brown,  D.D,,  D.Litt,,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Cognate  Languages, 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  City. 

The  Rev.  Edward  L.  Curtis,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
Hebrew,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

The  Rev.  L.  W.  Batten,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Rector  of 
St.  Marks  Church,  New  York  Cityj  sometime 
Professor  of  Hebrew,  P.  E.  Divinity  School, 
Philadelphia. 

The  Rev.  Chas.  A,  Briccs,  D.D.,  D.Litt.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Theological  Encyclopaedia  and  Symbol- 
ics, Union  Theological  Seminar)',  New  York. 

[/«  Prm. 

The  Rev.  C.  H.  Toy,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 

Hebrew,  Harvard  University,  Cambric^,  Mass. 

INow  Siady. 

The  Rev.  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D.,  D.Litt,  Regius 
Professor  of  Hebrew,  Oxford. 


tl^  ^nktncMonAt  CritfMf  Commentdrs. 

ih  Chaps.    I-XXXIX.      The   Rev.    G.    Buchanah 

Gray,   D.D.,   Professor  of  Hebrew,  Mansfield 
College,  Oxford. 


The  Rev,  A.  F.  Kirkpatrick,  D.D.,  Master  of 
Selwyn  Collese,  ReKius  Professor  of  Hebrew, 
Cambric^,  ^g^dT 

By  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Cooke.  H.A.,  Fellow  Mag- 
dalen College,  and  the  Rev.  Charles  F.  Burnby, 
MA.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  in  Hebrew,  St.  Johns 
Coll^,  Oxford. 

The  Rev.  John  P.  Peters,  Ph.D.,  D.D„  some- 
time Professor  of  Hebrew,  P.  E.  Divinity  School, 
Philadelphia,  now  Rector  of  St  Uichael's  Church, 
New  York  City. 


Uicah  to  Hafgai  Prof.  John  P.  Smith,  University  of  Chicago ; 
Prof.  Charles  P.  Fagnani,  D.D.,  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  New  York ;  W.  Hayes  Ward, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  Editor  of  The  Independent,  New 


EcclesiKBteB 


Song  of  Songs         Rev.  Charles  A.  Briggs,  D.D.,  D.Litt.,  Profes- 
and  Lamentations     sor  of  Theological  Encyclopedia  and  Symbolics, 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York. 


THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

St.  Matthew  The  Rev.  Willoughbv  C.  Allen,  M.A.,  Fellow 

of  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 

St.  Mark  The  late  Rev.  E.  P.  GouLD,  D.D.,  sometime  Pro- 

fessor of  New  Testament  Literature,  P,  E.  Divinity 
School,  Philadelphia.  [.Vnu.  J^taJ/. 

St.  Luke  The  Rev.   .\lfrbd  Plumher,   D.D.,  sometime 

Master  of  University  College,  Durham. 


t^  ^nUnAiioaAt  CxiUcAf  Commeni&x^. 

ohn  The  Very  Rev.  John  Hbkrv  Bernard,  D.D., 

Dean  of  St  Patrick's  and  Lecturer  in  Divini^, 
University  of  Dublin, 
noajr  oT  tho     The  Rev.  Williau  Sandav,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Lady 
Qoapala  Mar^ret  Professor  of  Uivinily,  Oxford,  and  the 

Rev,  WiLLOUCHBv  C.  Allen,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
Exeter  College,  Oxford. 
I  The  Rev.  C.  H.  Turnkr,  D.D.,  Fellow  of  Mag- 

dalen College,  Oxford,  and  the  Rev.  H.  N.  Bate, 
M.A.,  ExamuuDg  Cbaplain  to  the  Bishop  of 
London. 

The  Rev.  William  Samday,  D.D.,  LL.D,,  Lady 
Mareaiet  Professor  of  Divinity  and  Canon  of 
Chnst  Church,  Oxford,  and  the  Rev.  A.  C, 
Headlam,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Principal  of  Kings  Col- 
lege, London.  [Aew  Rtmdy, 

The  Right  Rev.  Arch.  Robrrtson,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  the  Rev.  Richard  J. 
Knowling,  D.D.,  Professor  of  New  Testament 
Exegesis,  Kings  College,  London. 

The  Rev.  Ernrst  D.  Burton,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
New  Testament  Literature,  University  of  Chicago. 

The  Rev,  T.  K.  Abbott,  B.D.,  D.Litt,  sometime 
I^ofessor  of  Biblical  Greek,  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  now  Librarian  of  the  same.     \No-mMcady. 

The  Rev.  Marvin  R.  Vincsnt,  D.D.,  Professor 
of  Biblical  Literature,  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, New  York  City,  {Now  Rtady. 

The  Rev.  Tamhs  E.  Fraub,  M.A.,  Professor  of 
Biblical  Theology,  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York. 

The  Rev,  Walter  Lock,  D.D.,  Warden  of  Keble 
College  and  Professor  of  Exegesis,  Oxford. 

The  Rev.  A.  Nairne,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Hebrew 
in  Kmgs  College,  London. 


Th«  Pastoral 
Epiitlea 

St.  Jamea 
Peter  and  Jude 


versity. 
The  Rev.  Charles  Bigg,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor 


The  Epiatles  of     The  Rev.  E.  A.  Brooks,  A.M.,  Fellow  of  Kings 

St.  John  College,  Cambridge. 

Rerelatioi)  The  Rev.  Robert  H.  Charles,  M.A,,  D,D.,  Pro- 

fessor of    Biblical  Greek  in  the  University  oi 
Dublin. 


%tie  ftitevuationat  ^viticaX  ®ommentarg. 


*'A  decided  advance  on  ali  other  commentaries." — The  OutloOK.  | 


DEUTERONOMY. 

By  the  Rev.  S.  R.  DRIVER.  D.D.,  D.Utt., 

igios  Prgfessot  of  Hebrew,  and  Canon  of  Christ  L'hureh,  Oxford 


Crown  8vo.    Net,  $3.00. 


"No  one  could  be  better  qiuditicd  iban  Ptofeuoi  Driver  to  write  a  criticil  ^ 
•sd  eiegelical  commcntaty  on  Dcuterunomy.    Hii  previoui  woiks  are  author- 
itiei  in  all  tbe  dcpartmenta  involved ;  the  gtamniBr  and  lexicon  of  the  H 
language,  the  lower  and  higher  criticism,  aa  well  as  eiee»is  and  Biblical  the- 
ology;  .  .  .  tbe  interprelUioB  in  thil  commentary  ii  careful  and  lobet  in  the 
m*Xa.    A  wealth  of  historical,  geographical,  and  philologicaJ  infoimatiai)  lUlu-  1 
(rates  and  elucidalei  both  the  naiialive  and  the  diKonrae*.    Valuable,  thou^fl 
concise,  excursuses  arc  often  given."  —  I'lli  Cengrei^ienalist. 

"It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  at  last  a  really  critical  Old  Testament  commentarj 
in  English  upon  a  portion  of  tbe  Pentateuch,  and  especially  one  of  such  merit. 
This  I  find  superior  to  any  other  Commentary  in  any  language  apon  Deuter- 
onomy."—  Professor  E.  L,  Curtis,  of  Yale  University. 

"This  volume  of  Professor  Driver's  iimarlted  hy  his  well-known  care  and 
accuracy,  and  it  will  be  a  great  boon  to  every  one  who  wishei  lo  acquire  \ 
thorough  knowledge,  either  of  the  Hebrew  language,  or  of  the  conlents  of  the 
Booh  of  Deuteronomy,  and  their  significance  for  the  development  of  Old  Tea- 
lament  thought.  The  author  finds  scope  for  displaying  his  well-known  wida 
•nd  accurate  knowledge,  and  delicate  appreciation  of  the  genius  of  the 
Hebrew  InnguBge,  and  his  readers  are  supplied  with  many  carefully  coii- 
•ttucted  lists  of  words  and  eipreisions.  He  is  at  his  best  in  the  detailed 
eiamination  of  the  tent."  —  London  Alhtnittim.  I 

"  It  must  be  said  that  this  work  is  bound  to  take  rank  among  the  b«lt  com- 
mentaries in  any  language  on  tlie  important  book  with  which  it  dealt.  On 
every  page  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  a  scholarly  knowledge  of  the  litera- 
ture, and  of  the  most  painstaking  care  to  make  tbe  book  useful  to  thoroogb 
■tudents." —  The  LulMeran  Ckurikman. 

"The  deep  and  difficult  questions  raised  by  Deaterooomy  are,  in  every  ia> 
stance,  considered  with  care,  insight,  and  critical  acoinen.     The  student  who 
withes  fur  solid  information,  or  a  knowledge  of  method  and  temper  of  iht 
new  criticiin),  will  gnd  adTantase  in  coniultine  the  page*  ot  Dt  DriT«(,'*^fl 
ZtoM'i  NiraU. 


She  Jutcvnattonal  Critical  ©ommcntarg. 

"Ife  btlieve  this  series  to  be  of  epoch-making  importancel' 

— The  N.  Y.  F-UANGELBT. 
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Crown  8vo.    Net.  $3-oo. 


"The  typographic il  weculion  of  this  handsome  volume  Is  worthy  of  the 
scholarly  chaiacter  of  the  contents,  and  higher  praise  could  nol  be  given  IL" 
—  Professor  C.  H.  Tov,  ef  Harvard  Univernty. 

"This  work  represents  the  latest  results  of  'Scientific  Biblical  Scholarahip,' 
and  u  *uch  has  the  greatest  value  for  the  purely  critical  student,  espedatly  on 
the  side  of  textual  and  literacy  criticism." —  Tht  Church  Standard. 

"  Professor  Moore  hu  more  than  sustained  his  scholarly  reputation  in  this 
work,  which  gives  os  for  the  first  lime  in  English  a  commcntBry  on  Judges  not 
excelled,  if  indeed  equalled,  in  any  language  of  the  world."  —  Professor 
L.  W.  Batten,  of  P.  £.  Divmiiy  Stheol,  Philadttphia. 

"Although  a  critical  commentary,  this  work  has  i.i  practical  uses,  .ind  by 
its  diviuons,  headlines,  etc.,  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  wants  of  all 
thoughtful  students  of  the  Scriptures.  Indeed,  with  the  olhei  boohs  of  the 
■cries,  it  is  sure  to  find  its  way  ioto  the  bands  of  pastors  and  scholarly  lay- 
men."—  Portland  Zion's  Herald. 

"  like  its  predecessors,  this  volume  will  be  warmly  welcomed  —  whilst  to 
those  whose  means  of  securing  up-to-date  information  on  the  subject  of  which 
it  treats  are  limited,  it  is  simply  invaluable."  —  Edinburgh  Scolmian. 

"  The  work  is  done  in  an  atmosphere  of  scholarly  interest  and  indifference 
to  dogmatism  and  controversy,  which  is  at  least  refreshing.  ...  It  is  a  noble 
introduction  to  the  moral  forces,  ideas,  and  influences  thai  controlled  Ihr 
period  of  the  Judges,  and  a  model  oftwhat  a  historical  commentary,  with  a 
practical  end  in  view  should  be." —  The  Independent. 

"The  work  is  marked  by  a  clear  and  forcible  style,  by  scholarly  research,  by 
critical  acumen,  by  ettensive  reading,  and  by  evident  familiarity  with  the 
Hebrew.  Many  of  the  comments  and  suggestions  are  valu^o.e,  whiit  ,je 
index  at  the  close  is  serviceable  and  tatisbctory."  —  i  hiladtlphia  Preifylerian. 

"This  volume  sustains  Ihe  reputation  of  the  series  for  accurate  and  wide 
scholarship  given  in  clear  and  strong  English,  ...  the  scholarly  reader  will 
find  delight  in  the  perusal  W  Uui  admtrable  commentaiy."  — ZiVn'i  Herald. 
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"ProTcssor  Smith's  Commentary  will  for  tome  time  be  tbe  studirt 
work  on  Samuel,  and  we  heartily  congratnlaie  him  on  scholarly  work  s* 
fcuthlully  accomplished. "—  Tht  Alhtnauvi. 

"  It  is  both  critical  and  eiegetical,  and  deals  with  original  Hebrew  and 
Greelt.  It  shows  painstaking  diligence  and  considerable  reseaich."— T*!!/ 
Pmhyterian. 

"  The  style  is  clear  and  (orcible  and  sustains  ihc  well-won  reputalion  o( 
the  distinguished  author  for  scholarship  and  condor.  All  thoughtful  stD- 
dents  of  the  Scriptures  will  hnd  the  work  helpful,  not  only  on  account  of  it* 
specilic  treatment  of  the  Books  of  Samuel,  on  which  il  is  based,  but  bccnute 
of  tbe  light  it  throws  on  and  the  aid  il  gives  in  the  general  interpretatioti  of 
the  Scriptures  as  modified  by    piesent-day    criticism."— T"-*.-  Philadtlfhia 

"  The  literary  quality  ot  the  book  deserves  mention.  We  do  not  tisuallj 
go  to  commenlaries  for  models  of  English  style.  But  this  book  has  a  du- 
linct.  though  utiobliusive,  literary  flavor.  It  is  delightful  reading.  The 
translation  is  always  felicitous,  and  often  renders  further  comment  need- 
less."—rAc  BvangelUt. 

"  The  treatment  is  critical,  and  at  the  same  time  expository.  Conserva- 
tive students  may  find  moch  in  this  volume  with  which  they  cannot  agree, 
but  no  one  wishing  to  know  the  moat  recent  conclusions  concer 
part  of  sacred  history  can  afford  10  be  without  iL" — Philadtlpkia  Prest^ 
tirian  Journal. 

''The  author  exhibits  precisely  thjit  scholarly  attilnde  which  will  c 
mend  his  work  to  the  widest  audieoce." — The  Ckutchman. 

"The  commentary  Is  the  most  complete  and  minute  hitherto  pabtlib 
by  an  English-speaking  scholar." — Lilcralure. 

"The  volumes  of  Driver  and  Moore  set  a  high  standard  tor  the  Old 
Testament  writers:  but  1  think  Professor  Smith's  work  has  reached  the 
tame  high  level.  It  is  scholarly  and  criticid,  und  yet  il  is  written  io  •  tpiril 
of  reverent  devotion,  a  worthy  trealmenl  of  the  sacred  teiL"- Pior.  L.  W.  j 
Batten,  of  P.  E.  Divinity  School,  Philadelphia. 


t^  3«^tiwfionaf  Criticaf  Comtncnterj. 

'A  dtiided  advance  en  oB  ethtr  (emmtntariet.''—1wt  OUTLOOC 
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ihc  highcsl  ilandard 
can  give  no  higher  praise, 
criticism,  but  offen  large 
Professor  Toy't  work   i) 


"  Id  Gaiefnl  scholarship  this  volnme  leaves  Dothtng  to  be  desired.  It*  Ib> 
terpretalion  is  free  from  theological  prejudice.  It  will  be  Indispeniabte  (o 
the  cweful  student,  whether  lay  or  clerical." — The  Oatleok. 

'•  Profesjor  Toy's  'Commentary'  will  for  many  years  lo  come  remain  k 
handbook  for  both  teachers  and  learners,  and  its  details  will  be  studied  with 
critical  care  aod  general  appreciatioa"— 7".*^  Athtnaum. 

"The  commentary  llseU  i»  a  most  thorough  trealmcBt  of  each  verse  in 
detail,  in  which  the  light  of  the  fullest  scholarship  is  thrown  upon  the  mean- 
ing. The  learning  displayed  throughout  the  wuik  is  enormous.  Here  is  a 
commentary  at  last  that  does  not  skip  Ihe  hard  places,  but  grapples  with 
every  problem  and  point,  and  says  the  best  that  can  be  said. "— /VfittyftniH 

'■  Professor  Toy's  commentary  on  Proverbs  ir 
of  the  International  Critical  Comroentariea,     Wi 
Proverbs  presents  comparatively  few  problems  L 
opportunities   to   the   expositor  and  exegete. 
thorough  and  complete." — Tht  Congregatiimalui. 

"This  addition  to  'The  International  Critical  Commentary'  has  the  sama 
characteristics  of  thoroughness  and  painstaking  scholarship  as  the  preceding 
Issues  of  the  series.  In  the  criliciU  treatment  of  the  teit,  in  noting  the 
varioBS  readings  and  the  force  of  the  words  tn  lh«  original  Hebrew,  it  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired," — The  Christian  Jnlilhgencrr. 

"A  iirst-class.  up-to-date,  critical  and  ciegetical  commentary  on  the  Book 
of  Proverbs  in  the  English  language  was  one  of  the  ciying  needs  of  Biblical 
scholarship.  Accordingly,  we  may  not  be  yielding  to  the  latest  addition  to 
the  Intemalional  Critical  Series  the  tribnle  it  dcE^erves.  when  we  say  that  it 
at  once  takes  the  first  place  in  its  class  That  place  it  undoubtedly  deserves, 
however,  and  wonld  have  secured  even  against  much  more  formidable  com- 
petitors than  it  happens  to  have.  It  is  altogether  a  well-arranged,  lucid 
exposition  of  this  unique  book  in  the  Bible,  based  on  a  careful  study  of  the 
text  and  the  linguistic  and  historical  background  of  every  part  of  it." — Tht 

"While  this  commentary  Is  called  'cHlical'  and  is  such,  [t  is  not  one  io 
which  the  apparatus  is  spread  out  in  detail;  i1  is  one  which  any  intelli 
gent  English  reader  can  readily  use  and  Ihorouglily  understand  " — Ti* 
Bvangtlut. 


"Hb  book  combines  thorough  technical  icholanhip  with  large  mcuure  d 
ethical  and  spiritual  insight,  and  we  think  hit  Commentary  on  AmiA  and  Hom* 
will  take  its  pUiic  among  the  beat  in  this  very  excellent  iciiei." —  Tht  Oudaek, 


"The  commentary  is  remarkable  for  its  clear  analysis,  and  exhaustive  in 
minute  cumpleteness.  It  furnishes  materials  to  the  student  tiom  which  he  i 
form  his  own  jadgmcnt  rather  Ihui  aeeks  to  impreis  dogmatic  conclusioid 

—  Tlu  Watchman. 

"  I  think  it  safe  to  aay  that  in  no  language  can  there  be  found  s 
scholarly  piece  of  work  on  the  two  important  propheta,  Amoi  and  Hosea."  — 
Re«,  U  W.  Batten,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Rector  of  St.  Mark's  Church,  New  York 
Oty,  sometime  Professor  of  Hebrew,  P.  E.  Divinity  School,  Philadelphia. 

"  Profesaor  Harper's  critical  position  is  that  of  sound  progressive  icholai- 
sbip.  He  possesses  also  the  giit  of  the  true  teacher  of  interesting  others  ia 
nis  sutgect  The  volume  will  easily  take  its  place  as  a  most  important  com- 
mentary on  these  prophets."  —  Congrrgalicnaliit. 

■'I  shall  have  pleasure  in  recommending  it  to  all  students  in  our  Seminary, 
rbia  book  fills,  in  the  most  favorable  manner,  a  long-felt  want  for  a  good 
critical  commentary  on  two  of  the  most  interesting  bouks  in  the  Old 
Testament."  —  Rev,  Lewis  B.  PatoN,  Ph.D.,  Profes»3r  of  Hebrew.  Hartford 
Theological  Seminary. 

"  He  has  gone,  with  cbaraclerislic  minuteness,  not  only  into  the  analysis 
and  discussion  of  each  point,  eodesvoring  in  every  case  to  be  thoroughly 
exhaustive,  but  also  into  the  history  of  exegesis  and  discussion.  Notbing  at 
all  worthy  of  consideration  has  been  passed  by.  The  consequence  ia  that 
when  one  carefully  studies  what  has  been  brought  together  in  this  volume, 
either  upon  some  passage  of  the  two  prophets  treated,  or  upon  some  queslioo 
of  critical  or  antiquarian  importance  in  the  introductory  portion  of  the  voltia 
one  feels  that  he  has  obtained  an  adequately  exhaustive  view  of  the  ll ' ' 

—  Tlu  ItUtritT. 


$foc  Inlcrnattonal  Critical  QFommcntarg. 

"  IVe  deem  it  as  needful  for  the  studious  pastor  to  possess  kimse^ 

^  these  volumes  as  to  obtain  the  best  dictionary  and  encyclopedia" 

— The  Congbegationalist. 
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'  iu  paint  of  Kholaisbip.  of  accunicy,  of  originality,  ttiis  lut  addflton  It 
<«ies  is  worthy  of  its  predecenors,  while  Tot  terseness  and  keenness  of  exegesis , 
WE  should  put  it  first  of  Ihcm  sll." —  The  Congregalionalist. 

"The  whole  make-up  is  that  of  a  thoroughly  helpful,  instructive  critical 
dtudy  of  the  Word,  surpassing  anything  of  the  kind  ever  attempted  in  th>- 
English  language,  and  to  students  and  clergymen  knowing  the  proper  use  o< 
1  commentary  it  will  prove  an  invaluible  aid."  —  TAi  LulAeran  Quarterly. 

"  Professor  Gould  has  done  his  work  well  and  thoroughly.  .  .  .  The  com 
mentary  is  an  admirable  eiample  of  the  critical  method  at  its  best  .  .  .  Tbr 
Word  study  .  .  ■  shows  not  only  familiarity  with  nil  the  literature  of  the  sob 
ject,  but  patient,  faithful,  and  independent  investigation.  ...  Il  will  rani 
among  the  beat,  as  it  is  the  latest  commentary  on  this  basal  Gospel.'' —  Tit 
Chrislian  fnlilliginiir. 


"  Dr.  Gould's  commentary  on  Mark  U  a  large  success,  .  .  .  and  a  credit  t" 
American  scholarship.  ...  He  has  undoubtedly  given  us  a  commentary  on 
Mark  which  inrpasses  all  others,  a  thing  we  have  reason  to  eipect  will  be  ttUR 
in  the  case  of  every  volume  of  the  series  to  which  it  belong"  —  The  Biblual 

"The  volume  ii  characterized   by  eitensivc  learning,  patient  Attention  to   | 
details  and  a  fair  degree  of  caution."  —  BUlielheca  San-a. 

"The  exegetical  portion  of  the  book  is  simple  in  arrangement,  admirable 
in  form  and  condensed  in  statement.  ...  Dr.  Gould  does  not  slavishly  follow 
any  authority,  but  expresses  his  own  opinions  in  language  both  concise  and 
clear,"—  The  Chieago  Slandard. 

"  In  clear,  forcible  and  elegant  language  the  author  furnishes  the  results  of 
the  best  investigations  on  the  second  Gospel,  both  early  and  late.  He  treat! 
these  various  subjects  with  the  hand  of  a  muter."  —  Boslon  Zion's  Herald. 

"The  author  gives  abundant  evidence  of  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
facts  and  history  in  the  case.  .  .  ,     His  treatment  of  them  is  always  fresh  and   , 
scb^Wly.  and  orteniimes  belpful.''  —  Tkt  Nem  Ytrh  Oiservrr. 


^Ttc  gntcvwattonal  grttJcal  Civommcntarg. 

"//  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  this  series  will  stand  first 
among  all  English  serial  commentaries  on  the  Bible" 

—  The  Biblical  World. 
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In  tbe  ■utboc's  CritictI  tntrodnclioD  to  the  CotnmentBry  u  contained  •  foil 
VeaimcDt  of  a  large  aiuiibCT  □[  importanl  topic)  connected  with  the  itDdy  ol ' 
(he  Gospel,  among  whicli  are  the  following:  The  Author  of  the  Book— The 
Sonrces  of  the  Gospel —  Object  and  Ftan  □(  the  Gospel  —  Characteriitici, 
Stjrie  and  Languige  — The  Integrity  of  the  Gospel  — The  Text  — LitemjJ 
Hiitoir. 

FROM  THE  AUTHOR'S  PREFACE. 

ir  thi*  Commentary  bai  any  special  features,  they  will  perhaps  be  foond  in 
tile  illustrations  from  Jewish  writings,  in  the  abundance  of  references  to  tbe 
Septuadint,  and  to  the  Acts  and  other  books  of  the  New  Testamenli  in  the 
frequent  quotations  of  renderings  in  the  Latin  versions,  and  in  the  attention 
which  bat  been  paid,  both  in  the  Introduction  and  throughout  the  Notes,  M  ■ 
the  nuirkt  of  St.  Luke's  style. 

"It  is  distinguished   throughout  by  learning,  sobriety  of  judgment.  1 
Mund  exegesis.     It  is  a  weighty  contribution  to  the   interpretation  of  tb«'l 
Third  Gospel,  and  will  take  an  honorable  place  in  the  series  of  which  it  fotnw 
■  part"  —  Prof.  D.  D.  Sai.mond,  in  the  Critical  Revirm. 

"We  are  pleased  with  the  thoroughness  and  scientilic  accuracy  of  the  ioter- 
prelations.  ...  It  leems  to  us  that  Che  prevailing  characteristic  ot  the  book 
IS  common  sense,  fortified  by  learning  and  piety."  —  The  Hrraid  and  Presbyter, 

"An  iijiportaot  work,  which  no  student  of  the  Word  of  God  can  safely 
neglect."-  The  Ckurih  Standard. 

"Tiit  author  ha*  both  the  scholar'*  knowledge  and  the  scholar's  spirit 
feccssary  for  the  preparation  of  such  a  commentary.  ,  .  .  We  know  of 
■olhing  on  the  Third  Gospel  which  more  thoroughly  meets  the  wants  of  the 
biblical  scholar."-  Tht  Ontliiet. 

"  The  author  is  not  only  a  profound  scholar,  but  a  chastened  and  reverent 
Christian,  who  undertakes  to  interpret  a  Gospel  of  Christ,  so  as  to  show 
OitisI  in  his  grandem  and  loveliness  of  chatacier."  —  The  StMtiem  Chunk- 

"It  is  a  valuable  and  welcome  addition  to  our  somewhat  scanty  stock  of 
Gnt-class  commentaries  on  the  Third  Gospel.  By  its  scholarly  thoronghneM 
it  well  sustains  the  reputation  which  the  Inter  nation  al  Sbhies  Has  Steady 
won."  —  Prof.  J.  H.  Thavek,  of  Harvard  University.  ~ 

This  vtUtmt  having  teen  st  rettiUfy  fuilishtd,  fitrlher  netiiet  art  m»t  Jl 


"  For  fiu  ihtdent  Ais  nem  commentary premUes  to  bt  in£spt* 
taiU"  — '•'he  Methodist Recordek. 
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Crown  8vo.    Net,  $3.00. 


uninaUon  of  Vbn 


It  combines  great  Uuning  with  practical  and  suggeitive  interpretation."  — 
Pcofeuoc  Georgs  B.  Si'evens,  0/  Yalt  University. 

"  Professor  Sanday  is  excellent  in  scholarship,  and  of  onsurpaiscd  candor. 
The  introdnction  and  detached  notei  are  bighl;  interesting  and  instructive, 
This  commentary  cannot  (ail  to  reodei  the  most  valuable  assistance  to  all 
euneal  students.  The  volume  augurt  well  fur  the  ledei  of  which  it  is  a  mem- 
ber."  —  Professor  George  P.  Fisher,  jj/"  Yalt  Uitivertity. 

"ThefcboUrship  and  spirit  of  Dr.  ^rnday  give  auurance  of  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  which  will  be  both  scholarly  and  spiritnaL" 
—Dr.  LvMAN  Abbott, 

"The  work  of  the  anthois  has  been  carefully  done,  and  will  prove  an 
acceptable  addition  to  the  literatme  of  the  great  Epistle.  The  exegesis  is 
acute  and  learned  .  .  .  The  anthois  show  mocb  ramiliarity  with  the  work 
of  their  predecessors,  and  write  with  calmness  and  lucidity."  —  ^ra  Yerk 
Obttrvtr. 

"  We  are  confident  that  this  commentary  will  find  a  place  in  every  thought- 
tui  minister's  library.  One  may  not  be  able  to  agree  with  (he  autbois  at  some 
point*,  —  and  Ibis  is  true  of  all  commentaries,  —  but  they  have  given  us  a  work 
which  cannot  but  prove  valiuble  to  the  critical  study  of  Paul'*  masterly  epis- 
tle.'^ —  Zien's  Advocate- 

"We  do  not  hesitate  to  commend  this  as  the  best  commentary  on  Ronuui* 
yet  written  in  English.  It  will  do  much  to  popularize  this  admirable  and 
much  needed  series,  by  showing  that  it  '<a  possible  to  be  critical  and  scholaily 
and  at  the  same  time  devout  and  spiritual,  and  intelligible  to  plain  Bible 
leaders." —  TAe  CAurch  StamtarU. 

"A  commentary  with  a  very  distinct  character  and  purpose  of  it*  own, 
which  brings  to  stadeot*  and  ministers  an  aid  which  they  cannot  obtain  e1*e- 
wbere.  .  .  ,  There  is  probably  no  other  commentary  in  which  criticism  haa 
been  employed  so  lucccssfuUy  and  impartially  to  bring  out  the  aothoi's 
IhoHght"  — A^.  Y.  InJifendent. 

"We  have  nothing  but  heartiest  praise  for  the  we^htier  matters  of  the 
commentary.  It  is  not  only  critical,  but  eiegetical,  expository,  doctrinal, 
practical,  and  eminently  spiritual.  The  positive  conclusion*  of  the  books  are 
very  numeroo*  and  are  stoutly,  glorioualy  evangelical.  .  .  .  The  coumenlan 
doe*  not  ful  to  speak  with  the  XoMtt  nvanace  of  the  whole  word  '>'  Gnd-" 
Tie  Cti^tgaHmtmUtt 
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Hes  is  iatonned  with  the  veiy 
rried  out — a  spirit  o(  absolute 
icience.  .  .  .  This  lammary 
a  these  two  Pauline  lelters  is, 
3  be  superseded." — Tit  Len- 


"  The  latest  volume  of  this  admirable  se 
best  spirit  in  which  such  work  can  be  cai 
fidelity  lolhedemoBSlrable  truths  ofcritical- 
of  the  results  d1  modun  criticism  applied  l< 
for  the  use  of  scholarly  sCadents,  not  likely  « 
don  Academy, 

"  An  able  and  independent  piece  of  exegesis,  and  one  that  none  of  us  can 
afford  to  be  without.  It  is  the  work  of  a  man  who  has  made  hitntelf  mas- 
ter of  his  theme.  His  linguistic  ability  is  tnanifesl.  His  Hy\e  is  usually 
clear.  His  eiegetical  perceptions  are  keen,  and  we  are  especially  grateful 
for  his  strong  defence  of  the  integrity  and  apostoticily  of  these  two  great 
monuments  of  Pauline  leaching." — The  Expos'lar. 

"1'  displays  every  mark  of  conscientious  judgment,  wide  reading,  and 
grammatical  insight" — Lil/ralure. 

"  In  discriminalioo,  learning,  and  candor,  it  is  the  peer  of  the  other  vol- 
ninea  of  the  series.  The  elaborate  introductions  are  of  special  value."— 
Professor  GeorGS  B.  StEVE.ss,  of  Yale  Uoiversily. 

"It  is  rich  in  philological  material,  clearly  arranged,  and  judiciously 
handled.  The  studies  of  words  are  uncommonly  good.  ...  In  the 
balancing  of  opinions,  in  the  distinguishing  between  fine  shades  of  mean- 
ing, it  is  both  acute  and  sound." — Tit  Church. 

"  The  exegesis  based  so  solidly  on  the  rock  foundation  of  philology  !■ 
argomentatively  and  convincingly  strong.  A  spiritual  and  evangelical  tenor 
pervades  the  interpretation  from  first  to  last.  .  .  .  Thete  elements.  10- 
gelhcr  with  the  author's  full-orbed  vision  of  the  truth,  with  his  discrimina- 
tive judgment  and  his  felicity  of  expression,  Biabe  this  the  peer  of  an;  com- 
mentary on  these  important  letters." — Tie  Standard. 

"  An  eiceedingly  careful  and  painstaldng  piece  of  work.  The  introduc 
tory  discussions  of  questions  bearing  00  the  authenticity  and  integrity  (ol 
the  epistles)  are  clear  and  candid,  and  ihe  exposition  of  the  text  displays  ■ 
fine  scholarship  and  insight." — NorikxaestcrH  Christian  Advocate. 

"The  book  is  from  first  to  last  eicgetical  and  critical.  Every  phrase  in 
the  iwo  Epistles  is  searched  as  with  lighted  candles.  The  authorities  for 
variant  readings  are  canvassed  but  weighed,  rather  tlian  counted.  The  mol- 
tiform  ancient  and  modern   interpretations  are   investigated  with  the  ei- 
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•"  It  U,  In  short,  In  evcjy  way  worihy  of  the  aeries. " —  Tke  Steltn.an. 

"  Professor  Vincenl's  Commpnlary  on  Philippinns  and  Philemon  appears 
to  me  not  less  admirable  for  its  lileraiy  merit  than  (or  its  scholarship  and  its 
dear  uid  discriminating  dismssioas  o!  the  contents  of  these  Epistles." — Da. 
George  P.  Fisher. 

"The  book  contains  many  examples  of  independent  and  judicial  weigh- 
mg  of  evidence.  We  have  been  dclighicd  with  the  portion  duvoied  lo  Pli3e- 
mon.  Unlike  most  commentaries,  this  may  wisely  be  read  as  a  whole."— 
The  Congrtgalionaliit 

"  Of  the  merits  of  the  work  it  is  enough  to  say  ihai  it  (s  woithy  of  id 
place  in  (he  noble  undertaking  to  which  it  belongs.  It  is  fnlT  o(  just  such 
information  as  the  Bible  stodent,  lay  or  clerical,  needs ;  and  while  giving  an 
abundance  of  the  truths  of  erudition  to  aid  the  critical  student  of  the  leit,  i> 
abounds  also  in  that  more  popular  information  which  enables  the  attentive 
reader  almost  to  put  himsell  in  St.  Paul's  place. to  see  with  the  eyes  and  feel 
with  the  heart  ol  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles." — Boston  Advertiser. 

"  IS  it  it  possible  in  these  days  to  produce  a  commentary  which  will  be 
free  from  polemical  and  ecclesiastical  bias,  the  feat  will  be  accomplished  in 
the  International  Critical  Commentary.  .  .  .  It  is  evident  ihal  the  writer 
has  given  an  immcniie  amount  of  scholarly  research  and  original  thought  lo 
the  subject.  .  .  .  The  author's  introduction  to  the  Epistle  to  Philemon 
is  an  admirable  piece  of  literature,  calculated  to  arouse  in  the  student's  mind 
an  intense  bterest  in  the  circumstances  which  produced  this  short  letter  from 
the  inspired  Aposlle." — Commercial  Advertiser. 

"  His  discussion  of  Philemon  is  marked  by  sympathy  and  appreciation, 
and  his  full  discussion  of  the  relations  of  Pauline  Christianity  to  slavery  are 
interesting,  both  historically  and  sociologically.  "^T'.*/  Dial. 

"Throughout  the  work  scholarly  research  is  evident.  It  commends  itsel/ 
by  its  clear  elucidation,  its  keen  exegesis  which  marks  the  word  study  on 
every  page,  its  compactness  of  statement  and  its  simplicity  of  amuigement." 
— ZuMrron  iVorld. 

"The  scholarshipci  the  author  seems  to  be  fully  equal  to  hiit  dertaiiing, 
and  he  has  given  to  ns  a  fine  piece  of  work.  One  cannot  but  st  ihet  iT  the 
Hltire  series  shall  be  eiecated  upon  a  par  with  this  portion,  tbel  Wn  be  lil> 
tk  Idk  ID  be  aK*\tcA."—PkiUuUlfkia  Frafyterian  JawmaL 
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— Tmk  Reforhbd  Church  Rkviev. 
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"  Hb  oommenlaiy  U  very  i«ti»f«ctory  Indeed  HI*  Dot«t  an  partknlariy 
ninable.  We  know  of  no  work  on  (heM  EpUtle*  wlilch  U  lo  full  and  i*dt> 
UcXaTj.^—Th*  Living  Church, 

"  It  (howl  an  immente  unoiuit  of  research  tad  ■cqawbuncecbip  with  the 
news  of  the  critical  ichool. " — Htrald  and  Prtihyltr. 

"  This  volmne  well  initaini  (he  repotation  ichievcd  by  ita  predeceiMira. 
Tha  notei  to  the  text,  as  well  as  the  introdaciions,  are  nuurked  by  eroditioD 
at  once  affluent  and  discriminating. " —  Tht  Outlook, 

"Canon  Bigg's  work  Is  pre-eminently  characteriied  by  jndicial  open- 
nindedness  and  sympathetic  insight  into  historical  conditions.  His  realtitie 
Interpretation  of  ths  relations  of  the  apostles  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
early  church  renders  the  Tolame  invaluable  to  student*  of  these  themes. 
The  eiegetical  work  In  the  volume  rests  on  the  broad  basis  of  careful  lin- 
gditic  study,  acqtialniance  with  spocaljptic  literature  and  the  writings  of 
the  Fathers,  a  sane  jndgment,  and  good  sense."— ^SMrfMi*  Jeurmai  tf 
ThtaUgy. 
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"  Most  Bible  readers  have  the  impression  that  '  Numbers '  is  a  dull 
book  only  relieved  by  the  brilliancy  of  ibe  Balaam  chapters  and  some 
snatches  of  otd  Hebrew  songs,  but;  as  Pcof.  Gray  shows  with  admi- 
rable skill  and  insight,  lis  hislorical  and  religious  value  Is  not  that 
which  lies  on  the  surface.  Prof.  Gray's  Commentary  Is  distinguished 
by  tine  scholarship  and  sanity  of  judgment;  it  is  impossible  lO 
commend  it  1.00  warmly." — Saturday  Rtvitvi  {^London). 
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